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PREFACE 

* 

THE  epistolary  matter  in  the  first  section  of  this  volume 
IS  drawn   from  material  already  in  print :  chiefly  from 
Part    1.   of    The    Remains  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude^  MJi,.^  Fellow  of  Oriel,  published  by  the  Rivingtons  in 
1838,  and,  incidentally,  from  John  Henry  Newman:  Letters 
and  Correspondence  to  1845^  published   by  the   Longmans  in 
1890:  from  one  notable  work,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  wholly 
forgotten,  and  from  another  yet  recent,  of  great  and  unique 
interest,  which   has  not  yet  won  its  full  public   appreciation. 
For  the  unrestricted   use  of  the  desired  extracts  from  these 
books,  the   Editor^s  grateful  thanks   are  due  equally  to  the 
representatives  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Froude  family,  and 
to  Cardinal  Newman's  literary  executor. 

The  liberal  selection  from  Hurrell  Froude's  Letters  which 
appeared  in  the  Remains  is  invalidated,  to  modem  curiosity, 
by  manifold  suppressions  and  omissions  necessary  for  private 
reasons  then  in  force.  Some  clue,  however,  is  to  be  found, 
if  it  be  looked  for,  towards  the  identification  of  those  to  whom 
his  correspondence  was  addressed.  The  Editors  of  the  Remains 
silently  adopted,  for  the  Letters,  the  same  system  of  differentia- 
tion as  they  had  already  employed,  two  years  before,  in  regard 
to  the  authorship  of  the  collected  poems  in  Lyra  Apostolica : 
that  is  to  say,  in  both  books  7  stands  for  Keble,  S  for  Newman, 
€  for  Robert  Wilberforce,  and  (T  for  Isaac  Williams.  As 
Hurrell  Froude's  own  contributions  to  the  Lyra  had  appeared 
over  the  signature  /9,  it  was  easy  to  surmise  that  Beta  in  the 
Remains  might  refer  to  his  brothers  or  sisters,  and  Alpha^  by 
a  sort  of  primacy,  to  his  father :  as  is  certainly  the  case.  But 
\i  was  more  difficult,  for  instance,  to  identify  i\  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Rogers,  or  ^  as  the  Rev.  John  Frederick  Christie :  for  to  these 
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there  was  no  key  but  that  of  internal  evidence  of  an  elusive 
sort.     The  Greek  alphabet,  in  the  Remains^  served  only  as  a 
heading  to  marshal  the  recipients  of  the  Letters  written  by 
Froude;  proper  names  figuring  in  the  course  of  the  Letters 
were  almost  in  every  instance  replaced  by  a  blank.     The  veri- 
fication of  these  names  will  perhaps  be  accepted,  though  not 
all   are  based  on   a  manuscript  reading;^  and  of  course  no 
blank   has  been  filled  experimentally  without  due  indication 
of  that  process.     Nor  has  effort  been  made,  at  any  point,  to 
fill  out  sentences,  or  gaps  of  any  kind,  save  those  caused  by 
the  suppression  of  proper  names.     This  line  of  procedure,  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  scheme  of  the  rifacciamento,  stands  subject 
first  and  last  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Editor  has  had  no 
access  to  the  great  mass  of  dated  and  classified  manuscript 
correspondence  now  at  Edgbaston.     As  it  was  impossible  to 
collate  the  Froude-Newman  Letters  with  the  originals,  there 
appeared  something  supererogatory  in  reprinting  any  of  the 
others  in  their  complete  form,  or  including  unpublished  addenda 
most  kindly  placed  at  the  Editor's  disposal,  when  an  excep- 
tion had  to  be  ruled  in  regard  to  the  most  interesting  and. 
most    important   material    of  all.      Unfortunately,   moreover, 
Froude's    letters    to   his    father,  the   Archdeacon,  to    Robert 
Wilberforce  and  to  Isaac  Williams,  have  perished ;  and  those 
to  Mr.  Keble,  if  existent,  had  not  been  recovered  by  his  grand- 
nephew,  the   Rev.  George  C.  Keble,  at  the  time  when   this 
volume  went  to  press.    A  few  letters  have  been  pieced  together 
by  comparison  of  passages,  as  they  stand  in  the  Remains^  and 
in   the   Newman   Correspondence^  issued   a    half-century  later. 
Examination  of  the  fac-simile  page  of  the  amusing  letter  from 
Barbados,  written  on  December  26,  1834,  and  of  its  counter- 
part in  the  text  here  given,  copied  from  that  of  the  Remains^ 
will  show  that  some  de-editing  might  be  called  for,  under  the 
right   conditions,  in    the  matter  of   Hurrell   Froude's   edited 
correspondence.     It  will  be  seen,  on  the  whole,  that  neither 
close  study  nor  long  acquaintance  with  the  subject  could  keep 

^  The  present  Editor  once  hit  upon  a  copy  of  the  Remains  in  a  bookstall,  which 
had  many  of  these  names  filled  oat  in  pencil ;  several  of  them,  not  all,  proved  to  be 
accurate,  and  have  been  incorporated  without  acknowledgment  to  a  nameless  and 
deceased  annotator. 
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the  reprinting,  as  it  pressed  forward,  from  degenerating  into 

more  or  less  of  a  game  of  guesswork.     Yet  exclusions  and 

limitations  may  cast  a  befitting  half-light  upon  used  literature 

of  long  ago,  which  was  in  itself  elliptical,  and  tends  to  create 

new  ellipses,  inasmuch  as  its  purpose  now  is  to  throw  stress  less 

on   lustoric   or  theological  issues    than   on  human  character. 

Many  given  data,  or  few,  yield  pretty  much  the  same  residuum 

when  the  personality  which  reigns  over  them  is  as  rich  and 

strong  as  Hurrell  Froude's.     Says  one  of  the  most  penetrating 

of  modem  writers : 

'The  art  of  biography  has  accustomed  those  who  read 
to  expect  ...  as  the  word  implies,  the  portrayal  of  a  life,  of  a 
process  :  the  record  of  the  growth  and  unfolding  of  a  soul  and 
character.  This  it  is  which  interests  the  subjective  temper  of 
our  days.  .  .  .  Our  mind  has  learnt  that  its  choicest  food  need 
not  be  sought  from  afar,  but  lies  scattered  with  the  wild  flowers 
by  the  wayside,  and  that  nothing  is  so  extraordinary  as  the 
ordinary.  Thus  we  have  come  to  care  less  for  a  full  inventory 
of  the  events  which  make  up  a  man's  life,  or  for  the  striking 
nature  of  those  events  in  themselves,  than  for  such  a  judicious 
selection  and  setting  of  them  as  shall  best  bring  out  and 
explain  that  individuality  which  is  our  main  interest  We 
care  less  for  what  a  man  does  and  more  for  what  he  is ;  and 
it  is  mainly  as  a  key  to  what  he  is  that  we  study  the  circum- 
stances  which  act  upon  him,  and  the  conduct  by  which  he 
reacts  upon  them.'  ^  A  selection  and  setting  to  explain  indi- 
viduality: such  is  the  aim,  such  (it  is  to  be  feared)  is  only 
very  partially  the  achievement,  of  this  book. 

Concerning  its  second  section  a  few  remarks  may  be  called 
for.  That  section  actually  had,  from  the  first,  in  the  Editor's 
intention,  the  right  of  way.  It  is  quite  independent,  not  called 
into  auxiliary  play  as  a  mere  illustrative  collection  of  pikces 
justificatives.  Many  of  these  essays  and  reviews  have  authority; 
a  few  have  great  literary  beauty ;  the  Editor's  work,  which 
could  not  vie  with  them,  has  borrowed  almost  nothing  from 
them,  and  thus  preserved  two  integrities.  Although  limits  of 
space  forbade  the  reproduction  of  any  one  chapter  of  appre- 

^ '  What  is  Mysticism  ? '  in  The  Faith  of  the  Miliums,    First  Series.     By  George 
TyrreU,  S.J.     Longmans,  1901,  pp.  254-255. 
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ciable  length  quite  in  its  entirety,  yet  there  existed  no  reason, 
but  only  the  whim  of  artistic  choice,  for  the  inclusion  or  ex- 
clusion of  one  part  of  any  paper  at  the  cost  of  another  part. 
The  process  of  making  excerpts,  at  best,  has  something  of 
disagreeableness  and  of  danger.  Where  that  process  cannot 
be  avoided,  it  is  well,  at  least,  if  its  lever  be  not  a  preconceived 
theory.  An  Editor  not  of  Froude's  own  religious  communion 
should  scruple  all  the  more  to  interfere  in  any  wise  with  the 
witnesses.  Such  lines  or  pages  as  are  here  scored  out  are  not 
inaccessible  in  their  original  forms.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  not  deleted  to  favour  any  special  plea,  but  are  either 
somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand,  or  a  repetition  of 
facts  and  impressions  more  succinctly  stated  in  other  accom- 
panying papers.  Where  aught  of  moment  is  involved,  the 
fullest  and  clearest  expression  of  it  is  in  every  case  allowed 
to  carry  the  field :  ^^.,  Dean  Church's  apologetics  concerning 
Froude's  so-called  *  Romanising '  will  be  found  more  satisfactory 
to  the  uneasy  than  the  paler  defence  in  the  first  Preface  to  the 
Remains.  A  broad  selective  principle  has  ruled  the  Editor 
also  in  minor  matters :  ^^.,  a  poem  of  Froude's  own,  imbedded 
in  the  text  of  an  early  review  by  Lord  Blachford,  or  a  poem  of 
his  great  friend's  imbedded  in  an  analysis  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton, 
are,  though  coveted,  left  where  they  are,  and  are  not  transferred 
to  the  main  narrative  sketch.  A  slight  overlapping,  as  it  were, 
is  inevitable :  what  is  super-serviceable  sometimes  serves  more 
than  one  pen.  Nothing  written  in  English  about  Hurrell 
Froude  which  has  colour  and  individuality,  has  been  altogether 
passed  by,  though  the  present  scheme  is  not  in  the  least  biblio- 
graphical. On  the  whole,  there  is  set  forth  a  richly  varied 
testimony:  comment  buttressed  on  comment,  sometimes,  and 
contradiction  against  contradiction.  Everything  about  the 
man  calls  for  criticism,  and  gets  it:  his  private  examen  of 
conscience,  his  verses,  his  letters,  his  traditional  sayings,  his 
ecclesiastical  theory  and  religious  practice ;  everything,  in  fact, 
except  his  dreaded  arguments.  These  are  conspicuously  let 
alone  by  those  who  disapprove  of  them.  They  lurk,  however, 
beyond  the  borders  of  parley,  and  they  constitute  the  aggres- 
siveness of  one,  who  but  for  insistence  on  them,  and  whatever 
they  imply,  was  essentially  courteous  and  gentle.     By  his  com- 
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mentators  he  is  incessantly  quoted :  the  *  party  of  the  second 
part,'  whoever  may  be  writing,  successfully  holds  the  stage. 
It  is  always  instructive  to  watch  reflections  of  so  simple  and 
boyish,  yet  povrerful  a  personality,  on  the  complex  surface  of 
literary  interpretation.  We  count  Hurrell  Froude's  a  long- 
forgotten  name;  yet  during  the  sixty-eight  years  since  he 
died,  more  serious  students  than  would  seem  at  first  thought 
likely,  have  felt  for  this  fighting  recluse  true  attraction,  or  the 
equally  legitimate  attraction  of  repulsion;  and  their  number 
bids  fair  to  increase. 

'  Even  as  a  broken  ndiror,  which  the  glass 
In  eveiy  finagment  multiplies,  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was. 
The  same;  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks.' 

The  apprehension  of  all  he  was,  if  not  the  whole  truth  about 
him,  should  be,  in  this  synod  of  philosophical  friends  and 
deeply  interested  foes,  no  difficult  thing  to  win  and  hold. 

It  may  not  be  usual  to  treat  a  man  of  genius  like  an  un- 
glossed  manuscript,  and  to  set  him  forth  impartially  with  all  his 
variants.  As  dear  Izaak  says  in  his  innocent-seeming  irony, 
this  is,  perhaps,  to  impale  him  'as  if  you  loved  him.'  But 
a  free  hearing  is  good  law  and  good  art;  diverging  guesses, 
contrasted  points  of  view,  exercised  by  the  competent,  have 
their  uses,  especially  in  England;  and  some  natures  and 
motives  bear  analysis  gallantly  well.  The  reason,  at  bottom, 
for  so  catholic  a  treatment  of  Hurrell  Froude,  is  that  Hurrell 
Froude,  with  his  singular  detachment  and  sound  humour, 
would  not  have  disclaimed  it :  that  is,  if  he  had  come  to 
know  that  posterity  would  fain  hear  of  him  again.  And 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  spirited 
discussions  about  him.  As  M.  Henri  Malo  was  pleased  to 
write,  not  so  long  ago,  of  his  histork:  hero:  *En  somnu^ 
quelle  que  soit  V opinion  que  ton  ait  sur  son  cotnpte^  i^est  une 
figure  r^ 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  unconventional  yet  homogeneous 
volume  is  to  show  Froude,  the  mind  and  the  man,  in  his  infer* 


'  Vh  Gremd  Pemiaiaire^  Bmaud  eU  Dammartm  di  la  CeaUHm  de  Bmmms,    Par 
H.lfaIo.    Paris:  CfaiiiipiomiS98. 
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ential  completeness,  and  without  primary  reference  to  that 
application  of  his  best-cherished  principles  which  meant  so 
much  then,  and  which  means  so  much  now.  Without  primary 
reference,  we  say:  yet  to  part  him  by  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  Oxford  Movement,  who  would,  and  who  could  ?  A 
book  which  aims  at  being  not  a  disquisition,  not  even  a 
biography,  but  simply  a  convenient  rearrangement  of  obvious 
data  for  the  study  of  a  temperament,  may  plead  its  own 
voluntary  poverty  as  a  general  extenuation.  In  the  matter 
not  of  ex^esis  but  of  mere  quantity,  no  reader  will  complain 
of  too  little ! 

The  chronology  of  many  of  the  footnotes  has  been 
compiled  from  the  Alumni  Oxonienses^  the  Registrum 
Orielense^  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  In  a 
book  of  this  nature,  appealing  chiefly  to  those  who  know 
by  heart  the  golden  commonplaces  of  the  educated  world, 
it  has  not  been  thought  pertinent  to  'overset'  or  verify  the 
classical  quotations. 

Something  may  be  added  concerning  the  illustrations. 
William  Brockedon,  before  he  was  famous,  once  started  to 
paint  a  life-size  head  in  oil  of  Hurrell,  then  aged  about  eleven. 
It  was  left  unfinished,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
young  sitter's  namesake  and  nephew,  R.  H.  Froude,  Esq.,  of 
Bernstein,  Newton  Abbot,  by  whose  kindness  a  half-tone 
•restoration'  of  it  serves  as  frontispiece  to  this  book.  Out- 
side a  casual  pencil  sketch,  it  is  the  only  portrait  at  present 
known  of  Hurrell  Froude;  nor  has  it  ever  before  been  re- 
produced, save  once  as  a  small  scratchy  characterless  detail  of 
a  Keble  Collie  panorama.  The  painting  was  unfortun- 
ately abandoned  while  in  its  half-chaotic  condition :  eyebrows 
and  ears  are  but  barely  indicated ;  the  entire  background,  the 
collar,  a  portion  of  the  hair  growing  so  wilfully  on  the  large 
shapely  head,  remarkable  then  and  always  for  its  even  con- 
vexity, are  a  mere  disordered  wash;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
follow,  and  to  fix  by  process  after  process,  a  vision  of  the 
beautiful  boy,  with  his  melancholy  and  his  racial  fire.  No 
idealisation,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  has  been  attempted. 
Patience  and  sincerity,  brought  to  a  rather  discouraging  task, 
have  succeeded,  in  some  measure,  in  recapturing  an  imperfect 
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image,  and  in  having  it  recognised  (so  far  as  a  man  can  be 
recognised  in  a  child),  with  gratified  pleasure,  by  the  one  or 
two  known  to  the  Editor  who  are  the  enviable  rememberers 
of  Hurrell  Froude.  The  reduction  of  the  original  head  to  an 
almost  miniature  size  justified  itself  at  once  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  many  blemishes.  The  print  from  which  the  block 
^vas  made  is  an  outcome  of  the  photographic  skill  and  artistic 
feeling,  now  historic  in  England  and  beyond  it,  of  Mr.  Frederick 
HoUyer.  The  *  casual  pencil  sketch  *  just  mentioned  figures  also 
in  this  book,  and  has  in  even  higher  degree  the  preciousness 
of  a  unique  thing :  for  the  reproduction  is  made  directly  from 
an  unaltered  original  in  a  portfolio  of  1832.  Students  of  that 
period  in  England  will  recall  Miss  Maria  Gibeme,  the  '  Queen 
of  Tractaria,'  the  animated,  romantic,  and  loyal  friend  of  the 
Newmans,  who  followed  her  art  with  long  devotion,  and  be- 
came, later,  Sister  Maria  Fia  in  the  Visitation  Convent  at 
Autun,  where  she  died  at  a  great  age.  Of  her,  in  her  early 
prime,  one  who  knew  her  well  wrote : 

*  [Maria  Giberne]  was  always  a  most  excellent  talker  and 
narrator,  but  her  great  power  lay  in  the  portraits  she  did  in 
chalks.  At  a  very  short  sitting,  and  even  from  memory,  she 
would  draw  a  portrait  which  was  at  least  perfectly  and  un- 
deniably true.  I  have  heard  her  drawings  criticised,  and  her 
drapery  called  conventional,  but  her  faces,  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, were  proof  against  all  criticism.  Perhaps  they  are  better 
in  outline  than  when  filled  up  and  tinted.  .  .  .  Her  interest 
in  the  whole  [Tractarian]  circle  was  insatiable,  and  there  was 
hardly  anything  she  would  not  do  and  dare  for  a  sight  of  one 
she  had  not  yet  seen.'  ^ 

Given,  therefore,  Miss  Giberne's  ardour  in  the  matter,  and 
her  fi-equently-recurring  opportunities  as  a  visitor,  it  would 
seem  almost  certain  that  she  would  not  have  let  slip  any  chance 
of  portraying  so  noticeable  a  luminary  as  Hurrell  Froude, 
often  absent,  like  herself,  from  Oxford,  during  1 831-1833,  and 
away  from  it  almost  altogether  afterwards.  Her  discovered 
sketch-books,  preserved  in  the  hands  of  relatives  and  friends, 
yield,  so   far,  but  a  single  page  in  which    Froude   appears. 

^  Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement ^  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Uodey^  M.A.     London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1S82,  ii.,  42-43. 
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She  groups  and  labels  him  with  other  *  conspirators '  at  a  historic 
moment,^  in  the  one  Oxford  Common  Room  which  *  stank 
of  logic'  Something  in  the  too  quiescent  gesture  of  the 
graceful  person  '  on  the  box/  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
circumstance,  make  one  suspect  that  the  whole  was  drawn  not 
on  the  spot,  nor  from  memory,  but  from  hearsay  at  the  time. 
Were  such  the  case,  the  implication  would  be  that  Miss 
Gibeme  had  a  good  prior  knowledge  of  Froude's  face  and 
figure,  and  even  that  she  was  not  committing  these  to  paper 
for  the  first  time.  This  little  drawing  is  the  property  of  her 
nephew,  George  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  Manchester ;  it  is  owing  to 
his  courtesy  and  kindness  that  it  is  here  made  public. 

The  picture  of  Dartington  Parsonage,  the  antique  house 
in  the  vale  three  miles  from  Totnes,  Devonshire,  where  Hurrell 
Froude  was  born,  and  where  he  died,  is  from  a  larger  water- 
colour  drawing  by  Arthur  Holdsworth  Froude,  in  the  possession 
of  his  sister,  the  Baroness  Anatole  von  HligeL  The  Parsonage, 
in  its  mediaeval  simplicity,  was  first  sketched  by  Archdeacon 
Froude,' then  the  newly-appointed  Rector,  in  1799;  this  sketch 
yet  exists  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  Parish  records.  He  at  once 
rebuilt  the  whole  west  wing,  planted  shrubs  and  vines,  and 
drained  away  the  pond;  but  there  were  no  other  alterations 
until  after  his  death  and  the  removal  of  the  family  in 
1859-60,  when  his  grandson  Arthur  drew  the  house  from 
memory.  Even  now,  the  porch,  and  everything  to  the  right  of  it, 
upstairs  and  down,  is  practically  the  very  same  as  in  Hurrell's 
time ;  elsewhere  the  gables  have  disappeared,  and  the  tourelle 
has  changed  its  place.  The  Parish  Church  (of  fourteenth 
century  work,  like  the  Hall)  is  from  an  old  negative  by 
Messrs.  Brinley  and  Son,  of  Totnes.  This  view  from  the 
south-west  shows  the  low  railing  over  the  Froude  vault,  which 
lay  in  the  angle  of  the  porch,  next  the  wall.  The  Church 
being  taken  down  in  1878,  the  strong  plain  Tower  was  left 
alone  and  intact,  standing  sentinel  over  the  dead;  and  the 
large  slab  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  modern  photograph, 
covering  the  burial-place  of  Hurrell  Froude  and  of  his  kindred,  is 

^  See  p.  75.  The  incident  was  recognised  by  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley  when  he  again 
saw  the  sketch,  in  1891,  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Common  Room,  not  in 
'Newman's  rooms.' 
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as  it  looks  to-day.     The  print  of  Oriel  College  great  quadrangle 

is  from  a  photograph  copyrighted  many  years  ago  by  Messrs. 

Henry  W.  Taunt  and  Co.,  of  Oxford,  and  here  used  by  their 

permission.     The  inner  top  tier  of  three  windows  next  the 

angle  of  the  Chapel  marks  the  rooms  occupied  by  Froude. 

They  are  on  the  second  floor  of  Staircase  No.  3,  the  door 

being  at  the  right  hand  as  one  mounts  the  stairs.    Hie  beautiful 

Porch  and  the  whole  front  have  since  been  renovated,  and  the 

tall  bold  Regnante  Carole  again  runs  around  the  ruined  open 

stone-work  parapet,  shown  in  our  illustration,  which  an  Oriel 

man  of  the  Thirties  saw  every  day  as  he  went  in  and  out 

of  HalL 

It  remains  only  to  thank  the  family  of  William  Froude,  Esq., 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Martin,  the  present  Rector  of  Dartington ; 
the  Rev.  G.  Kenworthy,  Vicar  of  Bassenthwaite,  whose  genero- 
sity  and   knowledge   have    supplied   the    Editor   with    many 
biographical  data  of  the  Spedding  family ;  the  Rev.  T.  Herbert 
Sindley  for  authentic  information  about  Codrington  Collie; 
the  Rev.  J.  Christie  for  much  painstaking  friendliness,  and  the 
iise  of  a  page  of  one  of  the  Theta  letters  for  a  fac-simile ;  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Williams,  and  several  other  kind  correspondents 
of  Tractarian  lineage,  who  have  patiently  answered  inquiries. 
Lastly,  a  more   intimate   acknowledgment   is  especially  due 
to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carey,  of  SS.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Woolwich;    for    chiefly   through    the   sense    of    his    steady 
encouragement,  based  on  an  enthusiasm  for  Hurrell  Froude, 
the  Editor's  task,  more  than  once  interrupted  and  laid  by, 
was  poshed  on  to  its  completion. 

Oxro&D,  October^  1904 
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SOME     MEMORANDA    OF   HIS    LIFE 
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HURRELL    FROUDE 

I 

SOME  MEMORANDA  OF  HIS  UFE  AND  HIS  IDEALS 

THE  persons  who  most  compel  our  interest  in  this  world 
are  not  often  the  great,  exemplars  of  what  we  call 
intellectual  eminence :  they  are  rather  the  men  and  the  women 
of  genius.  On  that  ground  they  win  the  eye.  Vital  and 
unexhausted  spirits,  under  no  subjection  to  results,  can  afford, 
if  they  choose,  to  die  anonymous ;  and  never  having  established 
a  pact  with  their  times,  nor  with  Time  at  all,  they  are  con- 
teaiporary  backward  and  forward  as  far  as  thought  can  reach. 
Of  this  strangely  numerous  company  in  England,  though 
he  be  but 

— 'a  fo^tiye  and  giadous  light 
Shy  to  illumine/ 

Stands  Newman's  early  friend,  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  the 

lost  Pleiad  of  the  Oxford  Movement.     Akin  to  some  others, 

names  earlier  and  later, '  which  cany  a  perfume  in  the  mention,' 

he  left  little  to  prove  and  approve  himself.     Such  as  he,  in 

the  pageant  of  eternity,  are  not  the  tallest  harvesters  with 

the  most  recognisable  sheaves.     Like  Crichton  and  Falkland 

and  Pergolesi,  like  Arthur  Hallam  and  Henri  Perreyve,  he  is 

known  to  history  as  it  were  by  a  smiling  semi-private  hint, 

or  a  sort  of  May^orchard  coronal  which   the  wind  has  no 

power  to  scatter,  rather  than  by  virtue  of  any  personal  innings 

in  the  complex  game  of  life.     He  was  a  mere  man  of  genius. 

His  inheritance  was  richly  varied :  of  mental  currents  possible 

in  one  cross-bred  island,  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  spirited 

blend.     '  The  thinkers  of  the  West,'  as  an  analytic  pen  has 

lately  written,^  ^reveal  a  certain  practical  sagacity,  a  deter- 

ij  Study  tf  British  Giniits,  by  Havdock  Ellis.    London :  Hunt  &  Blackett, 
r«)4f  P>  S3*    '^^  paiMgM  dted  first  appeared  b  7^  Mmthfy  Rmfi€m^  daring  1901. 
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Kingston,  and  about  Modbury,  where  in  the  year  of  CuUoden, 
Richard  Hurrell,  gentleman,  was  married  to  Mistress  Phillis^ 
Collings.  Their  daughter,  Phillis  Hurrell,  became  the  wife  of 
Robert  f&oud  of  Walkhampton,  third  son  of  John,  to  whom 
descended  the  Modbury  manors  of  Edmerston  and  Gutsford ; 
these  two  lived  at  Aveton  Giffard,  and  are  buried  there  in  the 
Parish  Church,  where  their  monuments  still  exist.  '  Robert 
ffroud  Armiger'  died  young,  four  years  after  his  marriage, 
which  had  for  issue  one  son,  and  three  daughters.  Phillis  the 
widow,  a  person  of  strong  character,  lived  on  for  sixty-six 
years  longer,  and  saw  the  grave  opened,  or  opening,  for  nearly 
all  her  brilliant  and  fated  grandchildren.  Her  babes,  left 
fatherless  in  1 770,  were  Mary,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth ;  her 
son  Robert  Hurrell  was  a  posthumous  child.  The  latter  was 
rise  to  more  than  local  eminence,  known  throughout  an 
exceptionally  long  life  as  Rector  of  Dartington,  and  from 
1820  on,  as  Archdeacon  of  Totnes  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.' 
He  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  January  1788, 
aged  seventeen,  and  in  due  course,  in  1795,  proceeded  Master 
of  Arts.  He  came  from  Denbury,  of  which  he  was  already 
Incumbent,  to  his  new  parish  of  Dartington,  in  1799. 
Many  children  were  bom  in  Dartington  Parsonage  to  him 
and  to  Margaret  Spedding  his  wife,  of  whom  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude,  named  for  his  paternal  grandfather  Richard  Hurrell  of 
Modbury,  was  the  eldest.  His  birth  was  on  March  25,  1803. 
Certain  critics^  who  disliked  the  aroma,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  Oxford  Movement,  seemed  to  harbour,  in  after  years,  a 
special  grudge  against  Hurrell  for  his  Marian  circumstances. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  piling  offence  on  offence  that  he  entered 
the  world  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  and  consciously, 
votively  belonged  to  the  College  of  S.  Mary  at  Oxford.  He 
was  privately  baptized  at  home,  and  with  his  next  brother, 
carried  up  the  hill  to  be  received  in  the  ancient  Church  at 
the  Hall  gates  (again  S.  Mary's),  on  the  17th  of  April,  1805. 
Hurrell  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  a  stormy  sort  of  child, 

^Always  so  spelled,  in  this  &mily. 

'  Axchdeaoon  Froude,  sixty  years  Rector  of  his  parish,  died  Feb.  33,  1859.  See 
GintUnum^s  Magatfim  for  that  year,  i.,  437,  and  Boase's  Modem  English  Biography^ 
i.,  1 1 10. 
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bandsome^  and  odd,  and  adored  ISy  his  relatives.     Like  the 
.  young  Persians  in  their  national  prime,  he  learned  '  to  ride,  and 
to  speak  truth.'     He  was  sent  early  to  the  Free  School  at 
Ottery  S.  Mary,  where  he  lived  in  his  master's  house.    This  was 
the  Rev.  George  May  Coleridge,  nephew  of  that  poet  who  has 
aiade  classic  the  lovely  neighbourhood  to  all  readers  of  English. 
He  survived  until  1847,  ^^^  to  all  the  Froudes.     (Perhaps 
it  is  not  generally -known  that  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude, 
then  in  deacon's  orders,  vras  responsible  for  Mr.  Coleridge's 
funeral  sermon  at  S.  Mary  Church,  Torquay.)     Hurrell  was 
as  happy  at  his  first  School  as  a  dreamy  rebel  boy  always 
subject  to  moods  and  to  home-sickness  could  well  be.     Every- 
thing was  done,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  him  happy.     His  own 
memories  of  the  green  village,  with  its  great  minster  and  its 
br^ht  stream,  seem  to  have  been  pleasant  ones.     A  lady  who 
was  but  a  young  child  during  his  last  months  at  Dartington 
recalls  hb  frank  smile  at   drawing  in  a  lottery  a  picture  of 
Ottery  Church,  which   she   had   coveted,  lotteries   not  being 
abhorred  then,  as  now,  by  Christian  folk.     Had  the  winner 
known  of  the  little  girl's  envy,  he  would  certainly  have  parted 
with  his  treasure  on  the  spot ;  for  he  was  a  bom  de*collector. 
Hurrell  hegan^  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  hold  a  pen,  to  draw 
well,  and  to  write  agreeable  letters.     At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
Eton.     A  year  or  two  before,  that  is,  in  or  about  1 8 1 4,  he  sat 
for  his  portrait  to  that  lovable  interesting  man  and  capable 
artist,  William    Brockedon,   Archdeacon    Froude's   particular 
prctig6  and  most  grateful  friend.^     It  may  have  been  begun 
as  one  of  many  thank-offerings ;  for  some  reason,  it  was  left 
unfinished.     Brockedon  was  a  patient  person,  by  all  accounts. 
Periiaps  wild  little  Master  Froude,  for  all  his  innocent  looks, 
may  have  been,  in  the  immortal  words  of  Pet  Marjorie, '  whot 
human  nature  cant  indure.'    The  Archdeacon,  too,  was  critical, 
and  thought  his  friend  happiest  in  sketch-work,  and  that^to 
finish,  with  him,  was,  sometimes,  to  over-refine.     Who  could 
have  fi^reseen  that  the  abandoned  canvas  was  long  to  take  on 

^W.  Brockedon,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  (b.  1787,  d  1854),  was  a  watchmaker  and 
investor  at  Totnes.  In  1809  he  was  enaUed  by  Archdeacon  Fronde  and  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  M.  P.  for  Dartmooth,  to  go  up  to  London  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy 
dll  181 5,  when  he  went  abroad  and  started  upon  his  career. 
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unique  accidental  value  to  persons  then  unborn  who  should  be 
interested  in  his  sitter  ?  For  though  that  childish  sitter  was  to 
live  over  a  score  of  years  longer,  and  endear  himself  to  men  of 
a  certain  school  of  thought  for  ever,  there  was  no  discoverable 
hand  but  William  Brockedon's  to  tell  them  how  he  looked. 
There  was  not  known  until  the  other  day  a  single  other  portrait, 
not  so  much  as  a  silhouette,  of  a  draughtsman  associated  with 
so  many,  both  at  home  and  at  College,  who  could  draw. 

The  boy,  with  his  half-indolent,  half-clairvoyant  way  of 
studying,  and  his  high  spirits  in  and  out-of-doors,  got  on  fairly 
weH  at  Eton,^  though  his  years  there  seem  to  have  made  no 
great  impress  on  his  mind  and  character.  He  developed, 
perhaps,  too  slowly,  and  too  much  by  instinct  and  intuition,  to 
be  much  harmed  or  helped  by  a  Public  School.  Winthrop 
Mackworth  Praed  was  one  of  his  memorable  contemporaries 
there ;  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  though  in  an  upper  Form, 
was  another.'  Like  Pusey,  Hurrell  had  a  talisman  and  a 
safeguard  in  the  love  of  a  pious  mother.  The  extreme  natural 
sympathy  between  them  was  heightened  by  the  boy's  fickle 
health,  and  his  unconscious  appeal  for  continued  care.  One 
experience  of  early  invalidism  and  its  results,  lasting  for  some 
time,  drew  from  Margaret  Froude  an  oblique  comment  or  protest 
which  is  enough  to  make  one  love  and  admire  her  womanliness. 
She  drew  up  a  letter  to  an  imaginary  correspondent,  which  was 
really  intended  for  her  tall  son  himself.  It  sounds  wholly  like 
a  page  from  the  Spectator^  in  Steele's  tenderest  whimsical  vein ; 
and  it  would  be  an  ungenerous  lad  (her  Hurrell  certainly  knew 
not  how  to  be  ungenerous)  who  would  not  be  touched  by  the 
genuine  foreboding  sorrow  breathing  through  it.  Whether  it 
was  ever  actually  left  in  his  way  is  doubtful ;  a  passage  in  his 
Journal  may  imply  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  until  after  her 
death.     Its  date  lies  early  in  1820. 

*SlR, — I   have  a  son  who  is  giving  me  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness  at  this  time,  from  causes  which  I  persuade  myself 

*  *  Poor  Att '  [little  Anthony  Froude],  Hurrell  wrote  in  1828,  *  is  such  a  very  good- 
tempered  little  fellow  that  in  spite  of  his  sawneyness  [i.^.,  sensitiveness,  or  softness] 
he  is  sure  to  be  liked.'  *  I,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  was  an  ill-natured  sawney,  and  do 
not  at  all  wish  my  time  at  School  to  come  again.' 

»  Ei<m  School  Lists,  edited  by  H.  E.  Chetwynd.     Stapleton,  1864. 
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aie   not    altogether    common;    and    having    used    my   best 
judgment  about  him  for  seventeen  years,  I  at  last  b^n  to 
thmk  it  Incompetent  to  the  case,  and  apply  to  you  for  advice. 
¥rom  his  very  birth  his  temper  has  been  peculiar :   pleasing, 
intelligent,  and  attaching,  when  his  mind  was  undisturbed,  and 
he  was  in  the  company  of  people  who  treated  him  reasonably 
and    kindly;    but    exceedingly    impatient    under    vexatious 
circumstances ;  very  much  disposed  to  find  his  own  amusement 
in  teasing  and  vexing  others ;  and  almost  entirely  incorrigible 
when  it  was  necessary  to  reprove  him.     I  never  could  find  a 
successful   mode   of    treating    him.      Harshness    made   him 
obstinate  and  gloomy ;  calm  and  long  displeasure  made  him 
stupid  and  sullen ;  and  kind  patience  had  not  sufficient  power 
over  his  feelings  to  force  him   to   govern  himself.     His  dis- 
position to  worry  made  his  appearance  the  perpetual  signal 
for  noise  and  disturbance  among  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and 
this  it  was  impossible  to  stop,  though  a  taste  for  quiet,  and 
constant  weak  health,  made  it   to   me  almost  insupportable. 
After  a  statement  of  such  great  faults,  it  may  seem  an  incon- 
sistency to  say  that  he  nevertheless  still  bore  about  him  strong 
marks  of  a  promising  character.     In  all  points  of  substantial 
principle  his  feelings  were  just  and  high.     He  had  (for  his  age) 
.   an  unusually  deep  feeling  of  admiration  for  everything  which 
was  good  and  noble ;  his  relish  was  lively,  and  his  taste  good, 
for  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination ;  and  he  was  also  quite 
conscious  of  his  own  faults,  and,  untempted,  had  a  just  dislike 
to  them.     On  these  grounds  I  built  my  hope  that  his  reason 
would   gradually  correct   his   temper,  and   do    that   for   him 
which  his  friends  could  not  accomplish.     Such  a  hope  was 
necessary  to  my  peace  of  mind ;  for  I  will  not  say  that  he 
was  dearer  to  me  than  my  other  children,  but  he  was  my  first 
child,  and  certainly  he  could  not  be  dearer.     This  expectation 
has    been    realised,   gradually,    though    very    slowly.       The 
education  his  father  chose  for  him  agreed  with  him ;  his  mind 
expanded    and   sweetened ;    and   even    some   more    material 
faults  (which  had  grown  out  of  circumstances  uniting  with  his 
temper)  entirely  disappeared.     His  promising  virtues  became 
my  most    delightful   hopes,   and   his   company   my   greatest 
pleasure.     At  this  time  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  which  he 
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bore  most  admirably.  The  consequences  of  it  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  School,  submit  for  many  months  to  the  most 
troublesome  restraints,  and  to  be  debarred  from  all  the 
amusements  and  pleasures  of  his  age,  though  he  felt,  at  the 
same  time,  quite  competent  to  them.  All  this  he  bore  not 
only  with  patience  and  compliance,  but  with  a  cheerful 
sweetness  which  endeared  him  to  all  around  him.  He 
returned  home  for  the  confirmation  of  his  health,  and  he 
appeared  to  me  all  I  could  desire.  His  manners  were  tender 
and  kind,  his  conversation  highly  pleasing,  and  his  occupations 
manly  and  rational.  The  promising  parts  of  his  character, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  appeared  to  have  swallowed  up  all  the  rest, 
and  to  have  left  us  nothing  but  his  health  to  wish  for. — 
After  such  an  account,  imagine  the  pain  I  must  feel  on  b'^ing 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  ease  and  indulgence  of  homf^ 
is  bringing  on  a  relapse  into  his  former  habits.  I  view  it  with 
sincere  alarm  as  well  as  grief,  as  he  must  remain  here  many 
many  months,  and  a  strong  return  to  ill-conduct,  at  his  age,  I 
do  not  think  would  ever  be  recovered.  I  will  mention  some 
facts,  to  show  that  my  fears  are  not  too  forward.  He  has  a 
near  relation,  who  has  attended  him  through  his  illness  with 
extraordinary  tenderness,  and  who  never  made  a  difference 
between  night  and  day,  if  she  could  give  him  the  smallest 
comfort,  to  whom  he  is  very  troublesome,  and  not  always 
respectful.  He  told  her,  in  an  argument,  the  other  day,  that 
^*  she  lied,  and  knew  she  did,"  without  (I  am  ashamed  to  say) 
the  smallest  apology.  I  am  in  a  wretched  state  of  health,  and 
quiet  is  important  to  my  recovery,  and  quite  essential  to  my 
comfort ;  yet  he  disturbs  it,  for  what  he  calls  "funny  tormenting," 
without  the  slightest  feeling,  twenty  times  a  day.  At  one 
time  he  kept  one  of  his  brothers  screaming,  from  a  sort  of 
teasing  play,  for  near  an  hour  under  my  window.  At  another, 
he  acted  a  wolf  to  his  baby  brother,  whom  he  had  promised 
never  to  frighten  again.  AH  this  worry  has  been  kept  up 
upon  a  day  when  I  have  been  particularly  unwell.  He  also 
knows  at  the  same  time  very  well,  that  if  his  head  does  but 
ache,  it  is  not  only  my  occupation,  but  that  of  the  whole 
family,  to  put  an  end  to  everything  which  can  annoy  him. 
'  You  will  readily  see,  dear  Sir,  that  our  situation  is  very 
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difficult  and  very  distressing.  He  is  too  old  for  any  correction 
but  that  of  Ills  own  reason ;  and  how  to  influence  that,  I  know 
not !      Your  advice  will  greatly  oblige 

*  A  very  anxious  parent, 

'M.  F, 
*  J^.S. — I  have  complained  to  him  seriously  of  this  day, 
and  I  thought  he  must  have  been  hurt ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  he  has  whistled  almost  ever  since.' 

The  kind  relative,  who  was  so  ungraciously  repaid  for  her 
goodness,  was  his  aunt  Miss  Mary  Spedding,  the  eldest  of  all 
her  family,  devoted  to  her  only  sister  Margaret,  and  to  that 
sister's  memory ;  the  baby  brother,  who  must  have  conceived 
of  the  wolf  as  a  perseveringly  disagreeable  animal,  was  James 
Anthony  Froude,  then  nearly  two  years  old.     A  year  later,  on 
February  i6,  1821,  Margaret  Froude  breathed  her  lovely  soul 
away,  and  was  laid  to  rest  next  the  south  porch  of  Dartington 
Church,  where  her  children's  feet  passed  in  and  out  on  Sunday 
mornings  over  the  flagstones,  between  the  first  spring  flowers. 
*  The  Froudes  were  eight  in  family,'  wrote  Isaac  Williams,  on 
a  happy  visit  long  after.      On  the  morrow  of  their  bereave- 
ment, this  was  the  junior  roll-call  in  Robert  Froude's  desolate 
Parsonage: 

Richard  Hurrell,  aged  not  quite  eighteen. 

Robert  Hurrell,  aged  sixteen  years,  ten  months. 

John  Spedding,  just  fourteen. 

Margaret,  aged  twelve  years,  nine  months. 

Phillis  Jane,  nearly  eleven  and  a  half 

William,  aged  ten  years,  three  months. 

Mary  Isabella,  not  quite  seven  and  a  half. 

James  Anthony,  under  three. 
Hurrell  Froude  was  admitted  Commoner  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  mother's  death,  on  April  13,  1821.  His  delicate 
health  had  kept  him  back :  his  father  and  his  brothers  all 
matriculated  at  seventeen.  Robert  Froude,  '  Bob,'  was  then 
entering  upon  his  Sixth  Form  at  Eton.  Little  Margaret  began 
at  once,  under  guidance,  her  tender  and  long  continued  task 
of  comforting  her  father  and  mothering  the  motherless.     She 
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found  no  time  to  seek  her  own  happiness,  till  her  marriage  in 
1 844/  when  only  her  father  and  herself,  William  and  Anthony, 
survived.  John  Spedding  Froude  died  in  1841,  thirty-four 
years  old,  and,  like  his  two  elder  brothers,  unmarried.  Of  Fhillis, 
William,  Mary,  and  (James)  Anthony,  Hurrell's  own  annals 
will  have  more  to  say.  Beside  one  of  the  leafy  winding 
roads  of  Dartington  rose  afterwards  a  little  grey  almshouse, 
and  over  the  doorway  a  stone  tablet  with  this  inscription: 

'Imprnsis  Mariar  Spedding 

pi  a  rbcordationb  sororis  suae 

Margarbtae  Froude 

HABC  DOMUS 

in  fbrpbtuam  blebmosynam 

extructa  est. 

Agbllum  circumjacbntbm  in 

bosdem  usus  brogavit 

Hbnricus  Champernownb. 

a.d.  mdcccxxxv.' 

It  must  have  been  building  during  the  last  year  of  Hurrell's 
life,  and  no  doubt  with  his  *  very  managing  sort  of  mind '  he 
worked  into  it  some  of  his  rather  primitive  Gothic  theories. 
There  still  is  the  home  which  Mary  Spedding's  love  built, 
where  age  and  poverty  have  privacy  and  peace,  and  roses  at 
every  window,  and  thankful  sweet  remembrance  of  human 
kindness,  as  in  the  ancient  time. 

Away  from  home,  and  without  his  mother,  Hurrell  fell 
silent  enough ;  and  his  sadness  would  have  hurt  and  corroded 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exquisite  friendship  which  sprang 
up  between  him  and  his  tutor  at  Oriel.  That  tutor  was 
John  Keble.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  these  two,  with  their 
spiritual  foreheads  and  strong  chins,  in  that  fashionable  Georgian 
College  full  of  decanters  and  gold  tufts,  and  'rows  in  quad.' 
No  one  in  all  England  whom  Hurrell  Froude  in  his  youth 
was  likely  to  know  could  have  so  fostered  in  him,  even  by 
his  unconscious  presence,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of 
good  report  According  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude's  Short  Studies 
account,  there  was  no  very  high  level  of  supernatural  religion 
at  Dartington  Parsonage.     '  My  father,'  he  says,  *  was  a  High 

^  She  married  William  Mallock,  Esq.     The  distinguished  writer,  Mr.  William 
Hurrell  Mallock,  is  their  son. 
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Churchman  of  the  old  school.  The  Church  itself  he  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Constitutioiii  and  the  Prayer-Book  as  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  only  folly  or  disloyalty  could  quarrel  with.' 
This  theory  perfectly  harmonised  with  the  wonted  order  and 
general  practice  fixed  for  a  century  before.  The  Royal 
Arms,  flanked  by  the  lamentable  monuments  of  all  the  local 
gentry,  dominated  the  chancel ;  the  Squire's  pew  had  its  fat 
cushions,  and  a  stove  in  the  middle,  and  was  walled  away 
from  any  view  of  the  ignored  Communion-table  chastely  covered 
with  green  baize ;  plebeian  hats  were  piled  in  the  Font,  and 
•there  was  a  '  national  custom  of  bending  forward  in  Church,' 
as  an  almost  too  fond  concession  to  Christian  etiquette. 
Truthful  observers  have  given  us  the  whole  catalogue  in  print ; 
and  it  has  been  corroborated  on  every  side  within  living 
memory.  The  finer  spirits  who  did  not  turn  infidel  must  have 
felt  all  this  ugliness  to  be  dreary  and  hideous  enough,  though 
perhaps  necessary  to  feed  the  sacred  spite  against  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  Popishly  'dark'  with  candles  and  incense-coals, 
pageants  and  bright  Alleluias,  brought  into  the  service  of 
God.  But  to  no  one  in  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Oxford  Movement,  did  it  seem  an  abnormal  state  of  things. 
Nor  was  it  so,  dogma  being  dead.  When  poor  Hurrell's 
decided  opinions  had  formed,  he  must  have  felt  himself  in 
some  domestic  difficulty.  Ritual  was  nothing  to  him  except 
as  the  language  of  belief:  scant  where  that  is  feeble,  full  where 
that  is  steadfast  and  profound ;  how  it  can  be  an}rthing  else 
to  man  is  not  quite  apparent  to  an  inquiring  mind.  As  he 
never  lived  to  work  out  his  beliefs  very  far,  he  had  no  drastic 
changes  to  suggest  in  the  local  ordinances,  but  he  must  have 
dedicated  some  uphill  work  to  the  excellent  parent  whom 
he  truly  reverenced,  and  ended  by  making  over  into  a  valuable 
defender  of  sacramentalism.  The  numerous  clerical  progeny 
of  Squire  Western,  worthies  like  the  famous  fox-hunting 
*  Pisson  Freiide '  ^  of  his  own  blood,  in  another  part  of  Devon, 
remained  faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  Parliament,  to  pay 
up  for  the  Archdeacon's  partial  defection. 

Hurrell's  attitude  towards  the  mother  for  whom  his  heart 
ached,  and  towards  those  who  won  his  fealty  at  home,  dis- 

^  The  '  Passon  Chowne'  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  MaidofSker. 
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covered  itself  day  by  day  in  letters  to  Mr.  Keble,  a  record  of 
occasional  thoughts,  and  the  private  journals  which  he  kept 
for  his  own  conscience  to  whet  itself  upon.  Sacred  as  these 
pages  are,  they  have  been  printed  before  in  the  opening  volume 
of  his  Remains;  and  they  prove  how  very  far  he  was  from 
being  a  mere  intellectual  theoriser,  oblivious  of  daily  duty  and 
common  ties.  His  strife  for  perfection,  a  difficult  and  joyless 
one  at  best,  began  with  these.  Some  excerpts,  scattered  or 
consecutive,  will  serve  to  show  his  sincerity  and  thoroughness  : 
\  how  his  thoughts  ran ;  how  he  fed  upon  his  mother's  memory ; 
with  what  lowliness  he  prayed  for  the  divine  help,  and  with 
what  merciless  constancy  he  learned  to  discipline  himself, 
arraign  his  own  motives,  and  master  the  bitter  and  sovereign 
science  of  self-knowledge. 

— ^  Yesterday  I  was  very  indolent,  but  .  .  .  my  energies 
were  rather  restored  by  reading  some  of  my  mother's  journal 
at  Vineyard.  I  did  not  recollect  that  I  had  been  so  unfeeling 
to  her  during  her  last  year.  I  thank  God  some  of  her  writings 
have  been  kept :  that  may  be  my  salvation ;  but  I  have  spent 
the  evening  just  as  idly  as  if  I  had  not  seen  it.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  consciousness  of  having 
capacities  for  happiness,  with  no  objects  to  gratify  them,  seems 
to  grow  upon  me,  and  puts  me  in  a  dreary  way.  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me.' 

— ^* Spent  the  morning  tolerably  well;  read  my  mother's 
journal  and  prayers,  two  hours :  I  admire  her  more  and  more. 
I  pray  God  the  prayers  she  made  for  me  may  be  effectual,  and 
that  her  labours  may  not  be  in  vain,  but  that  God  in  His  mercy 
may  have  chosen  this  way  of  accomplishing  them  ;  and  that  my 
reading  them  so  long  after  they  were  made,  and  without  any 
intention  of  hers,  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  awaken  my  spirit  to  those  good  feelings  which  she  asked 
for  in  my  behalf.  I  hope,  by  degrees,  I  may  get  to  consider 
her  relics  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  derive  from  them  advice  and 
consolation,  and  rest  my  troubled  spirit  under  their  shadow. 
She  seems  to  have  had  the  same  annoyances  as  myself,  without 
the  same  advantages,  and  to  have  written  her  thoughts  down, 
instead  of  conversation.  As  yet  they  have  only  excited  my 
feelings,  and  not  produced  any  practical  result' 
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— ^^Read  my  mother's  journal  till  half-past  twelve:  here 
and  there  I  think  I  remember  allusions.  Everything  I  see  in 
it  sends  me  back  to  her  in  my  childhood :  it  gets  such  hold 
of  me  that  I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  else.  It  is  a  bad 
way  to  give  a  general  account  of  oneself  at  the  end  of  a  day : 
people  at  that  time  are  not  competent  judges  of  their  actions ; 
besides,  everyone  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  himself  always : 
it  is  better  to  give  a  detailed  account  like  my  mother's  by  means 
of  which  I  may  hereafter  have  some  idea  of  what  was  my 
standard  of  virtue,  rather  than  my  opinion  of  myself.' 

— *  O  Lord,  consider  it  not  as  a  mockery  in  me,  that  day 
after  day  I  present  myself  before  Thee,  professing  penitence  for 
sins  which  I  still  continue  to  commit,  and  asking  Thy  grace 
to  assist  me  in  subduing  them,  while  my  negligence  renders  it 
ineffectual.  O  Lord,  if  I  must  judge  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  and  if  the  prayers  which  I  am  now  about  to  offer  up  to 
Thee  will  prove  equally  ineffectual  with  those  which  have 
preceded  them,  then  indeed  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  come  before 
Thee  with  professions  whose  fruitlessness  seems  a  proof  of 
their  insincerity  I  But  Thine  eye  trieth  my  inward  parts,  and 
knoweth  my  thoughts,  independently  of  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  them.  ''  O  that  my  ways  were  made  so  direct 
that  I  might  keep  Thy  statutes  1  I  will  walk  in  Thy  com- 
mandments when  Thou  hast  set  my  heart  at  liberty." ' 

— *  Read  my  mother's  journal.  I  hope  it  is  beginning  to 
do  me  some  serious  good,  without  exciting  such  wild  feelings 
as  it  did  at  first' 

— '  I  must  fight  against  myself  with  all  my  might, 
and  watch  my  mind  at  every  turning.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  me  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  receipts  and 
spendings :  it  will  be  a  check  on  silly  prodigality.  I  mean  to 
save  what  I  can  by  denying  myself  indulgences,  in  order  to 
have  wherewith  I  may  honour  God  and  relieve  the  poor.' 

(To  Keble,  but  never  sent.) 

— *  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  very  odd,  but  this  summer  ^ 
has  been  the  first  time  I  have  had  resolution  to  ask  for  the 
papers  which  they  found  of  my  mother's  after  her  death.     The 

M826. 
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most  interesting  to  me  are  some  prayers,  and  two  fragments 
of  [a]  journal,  one  for  the  year  1 809,  I  think,  and  the  other  in 
181 5.     The  prayers  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  later/ 

(Not  sent  either.) 

— '  All  this  summer  I  have  been  trying  a  sort  of  experiment 
with  myself,  which,  as  I  have  had  no  one  to  talk  to  about  it,  has 
brought  on  great  fits  of  enthusiasm  and  despondency,  and  being 
conscious  at  the  time  of  most  contemptible  inconsistencies,  both 
in  my  high  and  dejected  feelings,  I  set  to  work  to  keep  a 
journal  of  them,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  sort  of  conversation 
between  my  present  and  my  future  self:  an  idea  which  I  got 
from  reading  an  old  journal  of  my  mother's,  which  they  found 
after  her  death,  and  which  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  to 
look  at  till  this  summer.' 

— *  I  have  confessed  to  myself  a  fresh  thing  to  be  on  my 
guard  against.  Every  now  and  then  I  keep  feeling  anxious  that 
by  bringing  myself  into  strict  command,  I  may  acquire  a 
commanding  air  and  manner,  and  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
the  punishment  of  my  former  weakness.  I  sometimes  try  to 
assume  a  dignified  face  as  I  meet  men,  and  am  never  content 
to  be  treated  as  a  shilly-shally  fellow.  I  must  not  care  the 
least,  or  ever  indulge  a  thought,  about  the  impression  I  make 
on  others;^  but  make  myself  6e  what  I  would,  and  let  the 
seeming  take  its  course ;  or,  rather,  be  glad  of  slights,  as  from 
the  Lord.  This  will  be  a  hard  struggle.  O  Lord,  give  me 
strength  to  go  through  with  it ! ' 

— *  I  felt  as  if  I  have  got  rid  of  a  great  weight  from  my 
mind,  in  having  given  up  the  notion  of  regulating  my  particular 
actions,  by  the  sensible  tendency  I  could  perceive  in  them  to 
bring  me  towards  my  to  mKop.  I  had  always  a  mistrust  in 
this  motive;  and  it  seems  quite  a  happiness  to  yield  the 
direction  of  myself  to  a  Higher  Power  Who  has  said :  "  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."' 

^  '  To  do  our  best  is  one  part,  but  to  wash  our  hands  smilingly  of  the  consequence 
is  the  next  part  of  any  sensible  virtue.'  Tic  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  New 
York :  Scribner,  1899,  i.,  342. 
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— '  It  seems  to  me  a  great  help  towards  making  myself 
indifierent  to  present  things,  to  conjure  up  past  events,  and 
distant  places  and  people  before  me :  things  that  happened  at 
Eton,  or  Ottery,  or  in  the  very  early  times  of  childhood.  I  felt 
again  to-day  as  if  .  .  .  the  secret  world  of  new  pleasures  and 
wishes  to  which  I  am  trying  to  gain  admittance,  is  a  mere 
fancy.  I  must  be  careful  to  check  high  ^  feelings,  [as]  they  are 
certain  to  become  offences  in  a  day  or  two,  and  must  regulate 
my  practice  by  faith,  and  a  steady  imitation  of  great  examples : 
in  hopes  that,  by  d^;rees,  what  I  now  have  only  faint  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  may  be  the  settled  objects  on  which 
my  imagination  reposes,  and  that  I  may  be  literally  hid  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord/ 

— '  I  might  not  indeed  be  too  penitent,  but  penitent  in  a 
wrong  way.  Abstinences  and  self-mortifications  may  themselves 
be  a  sort  of  intemperance :  a  food  to  my  craving  after  some 
sign  that  I  am  altering.  They  ought  not  to  be  persevered  in, 
farther  than  as  they  are  instrumental  to  a  change  of  character 
in  things  of  real  importance :  .  .  .  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  a 
pure  motive  for  anything !  .  .  .  I  will  refrain,  rather,  by  forcing 
myself  to  talk,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  others  [at  table] 
than  by  constantly  thinking  of  myself.' 

— *  Made  good  resolutions  about  behaviour  when  I  go 
home.  Never  to  argue  with  my  father,  or  remonstrate  with 
him,  or  offer  my  advice,  unless  in  cases  where  I  feel  I  should  do 
so  to  the  [Provost  ?].  For  even  if  it  subjects  me  to  unnecessary 
inconvenience,  it  would  do  so  equally  in  both  cases ;  and,  if  I 
would  submit  to  it  in  one  case  through  pusillanimity,  I  ought 
in  the  other  for  a  punishment  It  would  be  a  good  way  to 
make  opposite  vices  punish  each  other  so,  and  be  likely  to 
cure  both  in  time.  In  the  same  way  to  behave  to  Bob  and  my 
sisters  as  I  would  to  [College  equals  ?] :  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  and  not  interfere  with  their  opinions,  except  where  I 
would  with  the  latter.  I  must  try  at  home  to  be  as  humble, 
and  submissive,  and  complying,  as  I  can ;  and  here  as  resolute 
and  vigorous,  till  I  get  to  be  the  same  in  all  places  and  all 
company.  I  do  not  preclude  myself  from  making  amendments 
in  this  resolution,  till  I  have  left  Oxford.' 

^  t.e,  extravagant  or  emotional. 
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— '  It  has  turned  out  a  beautiful  day,  and  fasting  will  cost 

but  little  pain.     I  have  just  been  shocked  at  hearing  that ^'s 

acquaintance,    Mr.  ,  had   shot   himself  yesterday.     How 

strongly  it  reminds  me  that  I  understand  little  of  the  things 
invisible  which  I  talk  and  think  about,  when  the  most  terrible 
occurrences  having  taken  place  quite  close  to  me  affect  me  so 
little !  I  could  work  up  my  feelings  easy  enough,  but  it  is 
enthusiasm  ^  to  anticipate  in  this  way  the  steady  effects  of  moral 
discipline;  even  supposing  both  effects  are,  whilst  they  last, 
the  same.  I  could  not  help  crying  violently  just  now,  on 
reading  over  my  mother's  paper.  The  ideas  somehow  mixed 
up  together,  and  forced  on  my  thoughts  what  a  condition  I 
may  be  in  as  to  thingps  unseen,  and  yet  be  unconscious  of  it. 
O  God,  keep  up  in  my  mind  a  feeling  of  true  humility,  suitable 
to  my  blindness  and  the  things  that  I  am  among.' 

— *  I  have  jiist  been  reading  over  my  account  of  the 
time  I  spent  at  home  last  summer.  .  .  .  The  great  root 
of  all  my  complicated  misdeeds  seems  to  have  been  (i)  A 
want  of  proper  notions  respecting  my  relations  to  my  father. 
(2)  A  notion  that  I  was  a  competent  judge  how  to  make  other 
people  happy,  by  giving  a  tone  to  their  pursuits.  (3)  A  craving 
after  the  pleasures  which  I  admire.  (4)  Arrogant  pretensions  to 
superiority.  (S)  A  wish  to  make  my  conduct  seem  consistent 
to  myself  and  others.  The  first  is  the  main  point,  and  when  I 
have  carried  that,  the  rest  will  all  go  easily.  The  only  way 
we  can  ever  be  comfortable  is  by  our  all  uniting  to  make  his  will 
our  law,  and  what  little  I  can  do  towards  this  will  be  better 
accomplished  by  example  than  by  presumptuous  advice.  .  .  . 
Nor  do  I  see  how  I  can  so  well  repress  my  arrogance  as  by 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
is  to  me  the  type  of  the  Most  High.' 

(To  Keble.) 

— ^  Among  the  other  lights  which  have  been  gradually  dawn- 
ing on  me,  one  from  following  the  guidance  of  which  I  hope  I 
may  derive  great  comfort,  has  made  me  conscious  of  die  debt  of 
reverence  that  I  owe  my  father :  not  only  in  that,  bearing  his 
sacred  name,  he  is  proposed  to  me  as  a  type  of  the  Almighty 

^  In  the  now  obsolete  sense  of  fiumticism. 
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upon  earthy  but  that  he  has,  in  his  high  character,  so  demeaned 
lumself  as  to  become  a  fortress  and  rock  of  defence  to  all  those 
who  are  blessed  with  his  protection.  Under  his  shadow  I 
will,  by  God's  blessing,  rest  in  peace,  and  will  endeavour  for  the 
future  to  esteem  his  approbation  as  the  highest  earthly  honour 
and  his  love  as  the  highest  reward.  I  feel  in  this  resolution 
teal  peace ;  and  while  I  am  conscious  of  endeavouring  to  act  up 
to  it,  will  try,  as  you  advise  me,  to  quiet  my  gloomy  appre- 
hensions.' 

— 'O  my  God!  I  dare  no  longer  offer  to  Thee  my 
diseased  petitions  in  the  words  by  which  wise  and  holy  men 
have  shaped  their  intercourse  between  earth  and  Heaven. 
Suffer  me,  with  whose  vileness  they  can  have  had  no  fellowship, 
to  frame  for  myself  my  isolated  supplication.  O  my  Father, 
by  Thy  power  I  began  to  be)  and  by  Thy  protection  Thou 
hast  continued  to  me  my  misused  existence :  yet  I  have  for- 
saken Thee,  my  only  Strength,  and  forgotten  Thee,  my  only 
Wisdom.  I  have  neglected  to  obey  Thy  voice,  and  gone  a- 
whoring  after  my  own  inventions.  As  soon  as  I  was  bom,  I 
went  astray  and  spake  lies.  I  loved  the  delights  which  Thoti 
hast  given  me  more  than  Thee  who  gavest  them;  and  I 
dreaded  the  might  which  Thou  hast  delegated  to  man  more 
than  Thee  the  Almighty.  .  .  .  Yet,  praised  be  Thy  holy  Name, 
Thou  hast  not  even  thus  utterly  left  me  destitute ;  but  with 
hideous  dreams  Thou  hast  affrighted  me ;  and  with  perpetual 
mortifications  Thou  hast  disquieted  me ;  and  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  bright  things  fascinated  me ;  and  with  a  holy  friend 
Thou  hast  visited  me.  Thou  hast  sought  Thy  servant  while 
astray  in  the  wilderness;  Thou  hast  shown  me  the  horrible 
pit,  the  mire  and  clay  in  which  I  am  wallowing :  O  mayest 
Thou,  of  Thy  great  goodness,  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
order  my  goings.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  Turn 
Thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  put  out  all  my  misdeeds.  Make 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
O  give  me  the  comfort  of  Thy  help  again,  and  stablish  me 
with  Thy  free  Spirit.  .  .  .  Bless,  O  Lord,  with  Thy  constant 
favour  and  protection  that  high  spirit  whom,  as  Thy  type  upon 
this  earth,  Thou  hast  interposed  between  me  and  the  evils  I 
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have  merited.  Fill  him,  O  Lord,  with  the  fulness  of  Thy 
grace,  that,  running  with  patience  the  race  which  has  been 
set  before  him,  he  may  finish  his  course  at  Thy  good  time 
with  joyfulness,  and  find  a  rest  from  his  labours  in  the  portion 
of  the  righteous.' 

— '  I  will  be  cautious  about  talking  of  myself  and  my  feel- 
ings :  what  I  like ;  whom  I  admire ;  what  are  my  notions  of  a 
high  character ;  how  few  people  I  find  to  sympathise  with  me 
on  any  subject ;  and  many  other  egotistical,  mawkish,  useless 
matters,  about  which  I  have  suffered  myself  to  prate.  Also, 
I  will  avoid  obtruding  my  advice,  and  taking  high  grounds 
to  which  I  have  no  pretensions.' 

— *Just  now,  at  breakfast,^  I  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
not  omitting  an  oath  in  a  story  I  told  of  Sheridan.  I  felt 
directly  that  I  lost  ground,  and  should  be  unable  to  make  a 
stand,  if  conversation  were  to  take  a  turn  I  disliked.  I  must 
be  watchful  and  strict  with  myself  in  this  respect:  for,  if  I 
comply  with  my  father's  wishes,  and  enter  freely  into  society, 
I  shall  have  much  harder  work  to  fight  off  my  old  shuffling 
vanity,  and  shall  be  drawn,  from  not  feeling  my  own  g^round, 
into  foolishness  and  flash,  and  everything  that  is  disgusting.' 

— ^  I  used  to  speculate  on  the  delight  of  keeping  fasts 
upon  the  river  in  fine  weather,  among  beautiful  scenery, 
rather  than  in  my  dull  rooms  at  Oxford  ;  but  last  Friday  was 
a  real  fine  day,  yet  I  did  not  at  all  turn  it  to  this  account. 
Though  I  ate  little,  it  was  something  very  different  from  my 
Oxford  fasts,  and  still  more  so  from  what  I  then  used  to 
picture  to  myself,  when  I  should  get  home.  I  waste  time  in 
preparing  boats,  and  thoughts  in  speculating  on  schemes  for 
expeditions,  and  for  improving  our  appointments.  Also,  I 
observe  other  bad  effects  resulting  from  my  misconduct,  which 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  signs  that  good  spirits  are  deserting 
me.  The  other  evening  I  had  an  argument  with  my  father, 
almost  in  a  sort  of  tone  which  I  used  to  feel  ashamed  of  last 
summer,  and  which,  in  the  Christmas  vacation,  I  think  I  was 
not  even  tempted  to;  and  when  I  caught  myself  getting 
untuned,  it  cost  me  a  [severe^]  effort  to  check  myself;  nor  was 
it  till  the  next  morning  that  all  the  effects  of  it  subsided,  and  I 

^Oxford.  **Mett'mJiemams. 
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felt  quite  good-natured  and  humble  again.  In  this  fight  I  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  experience  of  former  conflicts,  and 
recollecting  the  ways  I  had  caught  myself  in  self-deceit,  so  that 
it  gives  me  some  hope  as  well  as  humiliation.  I  pray  God  that 
He  will  not  suffer  all  my  feeble  efforts  to  be  wasted,  and  prove 
quite  ineffectual,  and  that  He  will  enable  me  to  lie  down  to- 
night with  a  better  conscience/ 

— *  Just  now,  in  riding  home  from  Denbury,^  I  got  arguing 
with  my  father  about  the  little  chance  anyone  has  of  doing  good, 
in  a  way  rather  inconsistent  with  our  relative  condition ;  yet, 
when  I  thought  I  was  going  rather  too  far,  could  hardly  con- 
vince myself  that,  at  any  particular  moment,  it  was  incumbent 
on  me  to  stop.  It  is  this  self-deceiving  disposition  that  I  am 
afraid  of.' 

— '  I  will  brace  myself  and  keep  my  attention  on  the  alert 
on  this  S[alcombe  ?]  expedition,  by  a  vow  about  my  food :  I 
will  make  my  meals  as  simple  as  I  can,  without  being  observed 
upon;  will  take  no  command  upon  myself,  but  obey  my 
father's  instructions  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  will  try  to 
make  no  objections  or  propositions  unless  called  upon;  and 
that  no  one  may  be  able  to  put  me  out  of  the  way  [of  self- 
denial]  everyone  shall  have  theirs,  however  disagreeable  they 
may  seem  to  me.' 

— '  We  returned  to-day,  and  on  reading  over  these  resolu- 
tions, which  I  called  a  vow,  I  find  I  have  acted  very  poorly  up 
to  them.  I  believe  they  have  operated  as  a  sort  of  check  upon 
me  in  some  respects,  that  I  have  been  less  of  an  epicure  and 
less  of  an  interferer  than  I  should  have  been  else.  But  yet, 
quite  at  starting,  I  suggested,  when  my  father  proposed  going 
ashore,  that  it  would  take  a  longer  time  than  he  calculated 
on :  but  this  was  merely  a  suggestion.  And  on  one  of  the 
evenings  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  I  argued  about  people 
going  to  Church  in  a  way  very  inconsistent  with  our  relative 
situations;  neither  was  I  quite  cordial  in  my  acquiescence 
with  propositions  of  my  father's  about  minor  excursions  at 
S[alcombe  ?]  and  feel  as  if  I  had  pressed  unpleasantly  on  him 
some  of  my  opinions  about  tides,  and  names  of  places.' 

^  Archdeacon  Froude  had  come  into  possession  of  his  Denbary  estate,  through  the 
three  coheiresses  of  the  tost  feoffee,  in  1807,  when  his  eldest  son  was  four  years  old. 
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— ^*  Yesterday,  I  was  talking  to  [Phill?]  about  [Peg?^]; 
and  among  other  things,  when  I  said  how  considerate 
she  was  about  everybody's  wants,  and  how  she  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  relieve  them,  I  said 
(and  have  reason  enough  to  say  it)  that  things  of  that 
sort  did  not  come  into  my  head.  But  I  am  afraid  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  a  little  annoyed  at  [Phill  ?  allowing]  that 
she  did  not  think  they  did  !  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having 
been  so  insincere  as  to  have  laid  a  trap  for  a  compliment ;  but 
I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  find  that  my  negligence  was  such 
as  to  obtrude  itself  on  the  observation  of  those  who  would 
always  make  the  best  of  one.  O  God  I  give  me  grace  to 
look  on  this  as  a  warning  voice  from  Thee,  and  let  the  remem- 
brance of  it  brace  my  energies  for  the  future.  .  .  .  Also,  I  yester- 
day gave  way  to  a  covetous  inconsistent  wish  for  a  beautiful 
colt  that  we  happened  to  see,  and  which  my  father  had  half 
a  mind  I  should  get  for  my  own.  I  feel  all  these  selfish 
wishes  crowding  on  me,  and  have  no  clear  decided  rule  by 
which  to  check  them.  I  think  I  will  always  ask  myself,  when 
I  wish  for  an  elegant  superfluity,  what  business  I  have  to  be 
so  much  better  off  than  my  sisters,  and  will  not  allow  myself 
anything  I  can  avoid  till  I  have  got  them  all  the  things  they 
are  reasonably  in  want  of.' 

— *  Teach  me  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  others,  and  that  I  may  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing to  their  happiness ;  let  each  particular  of  their  condition 
be  present  with  me,  what  they  are  doing  or  suffering.  I 
am  most  fearfully  deficient  in  this  mark  of  a  child  of  God. 
Protect  me  from  all  covetous  desires  of  the  pleasant  things 
which  money  can  procure:  the  D[enbury?]  cottage,  the  new 
dining-room  window,  nice  furniture,  equipage,  musical  instru- 
ments, or  any  other  thing,  in  order  to  obtain  which  I  must 
lessen  my  means  of  benefiting  others. 

— *  I  have  done  many  things  to-day  that  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of.  For  instance:  I  said  to  the  [Provost?]  I 
had  not  examined  carefully  an  analysis  that  I  had  hardly  read 
a  word  of.  I  have  assumed,  too,  a  harsh  manner  in  examin- 
ing.    I  feel  too  anxious  to  show  my  own  knowledge  of  the 

^  His  two  elder  sisters  are  always  so  called  in  his  letters. 
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subjects  on  which  I  am  examining.  Was  very  inattentive  at 
morning  Chapel,  and  not  sony  to  find  that  there  was  none  in 
the  evening.  I  believe  the  day  before  yesterday  I  made  a 
bungle  in  examining  W[illy]  in  Euclid,  which  made  him 
appear  to  be  doing  wrong  while  he  was  quite  right,  but  did 
not  discover  it  in  time  to  rectify  it  by  confession  (which  I 
hope  I  should  have  done).' 

The  youth  who  wrote  much  else  thus  singularly  and 
severely  of  himself,  had  an  almost  fierce  sincerity.  At  an 
early  hour,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  in  his  strength, 
what  many  men  are  said  to  be  in  their  weakness, '  nobody's 
enemy  but  his  own,'  and  he  carried  out  both  clauses  implied 
in  the  contract  Neither  at  Eton  nor  at  Oxford,  with 
opportunities  by  the  score,  did  he  ever  make  a  single 
*  influential '  personal  friend ;  to  no  position  or  emolument  did 
he  ever  aspire,  though  he  was  to  give  unremitting  and  precious 
labour  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  cause  in  the  world. 
'  Froude  and  I  were  nobodies,'  said  Newman,  two  lifetimes 
later,  with  a  touch  of  whimsical  pride.  Like  a  child  of 
Socrates,  our  philosopher  would  fain  see  how  many  things 
there  are  which  he  could  do  without ;  like  a  child  of  Seneca, 
he  would  fain  enjoy  this  life,  with  the  zest  possible  to  those 
alone  who  are  always  ready  to  leave  it.  Enough  of  this 
Journal,  most  practical  in  all  its  self-searching.  It  appears 
to  concern  itself  with  trivialities  only  to  those  who  do 
not  realise  how  relentless  is  the  ascetic  spirit,  and  how 
small  a  quarry  it  will  still  hunt  when  all  the  tigers  are  met 
and  exterminated.  As  was  said  of  a  greater  than  Hurrell 
Froude :  *  Ce  diable  dChomme  a  toujours  iU  en  se  perfection^ 
nant,     II  serait  devenu  honnSte  homtne^  si  an  Peut  laiss^  vivre* 

When  Mr.  Keble  went  down  to  his  curacy  at  Southrop, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Vacation  of  1823,^  Hurrell  went 
with  him  to  read  for  his  B.A.  degree,  which  he  took  in 
December  of  that  year.     The  summer  was  to  him,  as  to  one 

'  Keble  quitted  Oxford  when  his  mother  died,  and  took  sole  charge  of  East 
Leach,  Biirthorpe  and  Southrop  parishes,  near  his  father's  home  in  Fairford.  He 
had  one  thousand  people  to  look  after,  in  all ;  the  three  livings  aggregated  but  ;f  lOO 
a  year. 
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of  his  companions  there,  Isaac  Williams,  the  turning-point  in 
his  career.  In  those  tranquil  fields  and  winding  roads  and 
the  solemn  little  village  Church,  where  he  found  'a  man 
wholly  made  up  of  love,  and  religion  a  reality,'  Hurrell  began 
to  see  the  Last  Things :  he  never  could  forget  the  place,  the 
person,  and  the  occasion  which  meant  so  much  to  him  in  the 
Providence  of  God.  His  third  companion,  Robert  Wilberforce, 
'did  not  feel  towards  Keble,'  wrote  Isaac  Williams,  'as  we 
did  at  that  time,  having  been  brought  up  in  an  opposite 
school.'  In  all  the  fresh  and  brave  happinesses  of  naturer  and 
of  grace  which  were  round  Keble  like  an  aureole  wherever  he 
went,  Hurrell  brightened  and  strengthened  visibly. 

'You  are  my  Spring:  and  when  you  smile,  I  grow.' 

He  learned  from  him  to  follow  conscience  and  to  fear  applause. 
As  soon  as  he  parted  from  Mr.  Keble,  their  long  correspondence 
began,  and  the  home-loving  pupil  was  proud  indeed  when  the 
'  first  man  in  Oxford,'  as  Newman  enthusiastically  called  him, 
came  on  a  visit  to  Dartington.  We  know  from  recent  testimony 
of  a  delightful  pen  ^  how  dear  the  neighbourhood  became  to 
Mr.  Keble,  and  how  often  he  would  wander  away  from  the 
animated  household  of  his  friends  to  the  fourteenth-century 
priest's-house  hard  by  at  Little  Hempston,  an  almost  unique 
survival,  with  its  small  quadrangle,  its  hall  and  solar,  of 
Chaucer's  time.  The  lovely  old  Vicarage,  in  its  still  secluded 
situation,  had  taken  captive  Hurrell's  twenty-year  old  fancy, 
as  a  letter  of  1823  to  Mr.  Keble  shows. 

*  I  will  pledge  my  own  peculiar  veracity  to  the  following 
statement:  The  situation  is,  I  am  confident  (and  on  this 
matter  experience  has  peculiarly  qualified  me  to  judge),  [by] 
far  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  the  focus  of 
irradiated  perfection,  the  favoured  haunt  of  romance  and 
sentiment,  the  very  place  which,  if  you  recollect  the  circum- 
stance, you  taxed  me  with  a  disposition  to  romanticity  for 
encomiasing,  when  I  informed  you  that  I  had  destined  it 
for  my  Kpffa<l>vyeTov^  where,  unmolested,  flumina  amem  silvasque 
inglorius.  The  Parsonage  is  situated  in  a  steep  and  narrowish 
glen,  which  intersects  a  long  line  of  coppice  that  overhangs 

'  The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  The  Book  of  the  West.    Devon,  i.,  319. 
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the  Dart  for  the  length  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  The  stream  there  is  still,  clear,  and  very  deep ; 
on  the  opposite  side  is  Dartington ;  and  a  line  of  narrow,  long, 
flat  meadows,  interspersed  with  lai^e  oak  and  ash  trees,  forms 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  steep  woods  on  the  Little 
Hempston  side  are  in  the  form  of  a  concave  crescent  (thereby 
agreeing  with  Buckland).^  From  the  Parsonage  to  the  river 
is  a  steep  descent  through  a  small  orchard ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  on  turning  the  comer  which  the  glen  aforesaid  makes 
on  its  north  side  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  you  come  at 
once  on  a  sort  of  excavation,  of  about  half  an  acre,  which, 
terminated  by  an  overhanging  rock,  forms  a  break  in  the  line 
of  coppice  aforesaid.  In  this  said  rock  young  M.  found  the 
hawks'  nests.  I  think  they  build  there  every  year.  On  the 
opposite  side,  i^.  the  Dartington  side,  is  what  was  formerly 
a  little  island,  but  now  no  longer  claims  that  proud  title,  in 
the  oaks  of  which  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  soon  have  an  heronry, 
as  they  haunt  there  all  the  summer.  After  this  I  should  not 
so  utterly  despair  of  success,  if  I  felt  less  interested  in  the 
event;*  but  as  it  is,  I  can  hardly  hope  for  so  great  a 
gratification/ 

Several  months  later,  he  is  still  in  the  descriptive  vein. 

'  When  I  came  home  I  found  things  looking  most  dismal. 
My  father  had  cut  all  the  laurels  to  the  roots,  in  hopes  of 
making  them  come  up  thicker.  A  field  almost  outside  the 
windows,  which  had  been  put  in  tillage,  was  ploughed  so 
extremely  ill  that  we  were  afraid  it  would  be  forced  to  be  tilled 
with  turnips  {Dt  talent  campis  avertite  pestem  /)  instead  of 
clover.  .  .  .  The  copse  also,  which  overhung  the  river  by  the 
Little  Hempston  rocks,  was  in  great  part  gone,  "  and  the  place 
thereof  knew  it  no  mcwre."     I  hope  the  rest  may  be  spared.* 

The  laurels  he  had  planted  gave  the  energetic  Archdeacon 
some  trouble.  In  his  old  age  he  had  them  all  swept  away,  and 
made  a  needed  if  unromantic  improvement  in  the  outlook  of 
the  beautiful  old  house.     Hurrell's  implicit  differences  with  his 

^  Buddand-in-the-Moor,  near  Ashburton,  celebrated  for  its  rocky  heights  and 
magnificent  views. 

>  Mr.  Keble's  first  visit. 
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'  knowing,  quick,  and  handy '  father,  so  many  of  whose  best 
qualities  he  shared,  hinged  laughably  often  on  such  things  as 
the  culture  of  trees  and  the  make  and  management  of  boats. 
In  all,  he  did  his  best  to  become  what  the  epitaphs  of  the  time 
call '  an  humble  obsequious  son.' 

Hurrell  took  only  a  second  class  in  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics (disappointing  and  astonishing  everyone  who  knew  him) 
during  1824.  But  he  had  exactly  the  sort  of  mind  which, 
sooner  or  later,  would  come  to  grief  with  any  curriculum. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  March  29,  1825. 

' ...  Be  so  good  as  to  write  a  sermon  on  ^^flumina  amem 
sylvasque  ingloriusl'  for  the  benefit  of  my  father,  who  objects 
to  our  having  a  four-oar  given  usj  as  infallibly  tending  to 
debilitate  and  torpify  the  mental  faculties !  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  in  my  stars  to  be  ever  contented;  for  I  confess  I  do 
not  feel  that  serene  felicity  which  I  pictured  to  myself  last 
October  as  my  destiny;  though  my  delight  is  not  impaired 
as  to  the  misery  I  have  escaped.  I  am  sure  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  have  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford  will  require  a 
double  portion  of  Lethe  before  they  begin  "  in  corpora  velle 
revertir 

^  March  31.  PS,  —  I  wrote  enclosed  the  day  before 
yesterday,  but,  as  you  will  perceive,  incapacitated  it  for  going 
by  the  post  without  a  cover ;  so  I  waited  for  a  frank.  And,  as 
I  am  become  so  prudent  as  not  to  like  wasting  paper,  you  are 
indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  an  elongation  of  my  epistle. 
I  don't  recollect  whether  I  told  you  that  I  have  been  reading 
Clarendon,  for  which,  though  I  skipped  over  some  parts,  I  feel 
much  veneration.  I  am  glad  I  know  something  of  the  Puritans, 
as  it  gives  me  a  better  right  to  hate  Milton,^  and  accounts  for 
many  of  the  things  which  most  disgusted  me  in  his  not-in-my- 
sense-of-the-word  poetry.  Also,  I  adore  King  Charles  and 
Bishop  Laud!  .  .  .  You    prosed    me   once   for   not   sending 

'  Milton,  as  early  as  1 817,  was  one  of  Keble's  own  big  bold  prejudices.  It  is  but 
fair  to  Froude  to  quote,  in  order  that  his  remark  may  not  be  misconstrued,  his  con- 
viction that  *  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  [Milton's]  was  the  most  jioweriul 
mind  which  ever  applied  itself  to  poetry.'  Like  Professor  Raleigh  in  our  own  day, 
Froude  denied  that  colossal  genius  to  be,  properly  speaking,  a  religious  poet  at  all. 
See  Remains,  part  i.,  ii.,  318-321,  and  Note. 
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regards,  remembrances,  compliments,  etc.,  so  let  everyone 
choose  which  th^  like  best,  as  I  commit  to  you  an  assort- 
ment of  each  kind  for  distribution. 

* "  Toque  vale,  sedesque  juvet  meminisse  meonim, 
Heu,  nunquam  redltnre." ' 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  May  13,  1825. 

*  A  Ivor  are :  I  have  been  long  intending  to  thank  you  for 
your  benevolent  instructions,  which  (I  don't  know  whether  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  or  not  in  confessing  it)  answered  a 
purpose  different  from  what  they  were  intended  for ;  viz.,  they 
convinced  me  and  (what  was  more  to  the  point)  my  father, 
that  I  knew  so  little  about  the  matter,  and  had  so  little  time 
left,  that  it  was  no  use  to  proceed.  It  certainly  was  no  small 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  so  good  an  excuse  for  giving  up 
what  I  had  exhausted  the  entertainment  of,  and  had  nothing 
but  the  laborious  to  come.  Also,  the  weather  has  been  so 
very  beautiful  this  spring,  and  the  delicious  blue  sky,  with 
hardly  a  cloud  on  it  for  six  weeks,  so  very  tempting,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  help  being  idle.  But  somehow  my 
conscience  rather  misgives  me,  and  what  with  admonitions  now 
and  then  from  my  father,  and  my  lately  having  taken  up  with 
reading  sermons,  I  am  become  ^'  as  melancholy  as  Moorditch 
or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe";  so  that  upon  the 
whole  I  think  I  must  come  to  you  to  be  prosed  and  put  into  a 
better  way.  ...  By  the  by,  I  am  now  officiating  as  ethical 
instructor  to  B[ob?],  in  which  capacity  I  have  been  much 
humiliated  at  finding  how  little  I  know  about  the  matter ;  but 
it  makes  me  get  them  ^  up,  which  perhaps  I  should  never  have 
done  else.  I  do  not  think  them  at  all  less  prosy  and  long- 
winded  than  I  used,  and  I  would  bet  Bishop  Butler  against  all 
the  'stotles  in  the  world.  Among  other  things  I  am  also 
becoming  something  of  a  florist,  and  something  of  an  architect, 
in  which  latter  I  make  some  proficiency.  I  am  a  powerful 
coadjutor  (though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it),  in  the 
completion  of  D[enbury],  which  bears  a  diflerent  aspect  from 
when  you  saw  it  last.  It  will  be  a  pretty  monastic-looking 
erection,  and  if  we  could  but  make  it  old,  and  buy  a  ghost  or 

^  The  moral  philosopheis  of  the  ancient  world. 
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two,  would  be  somewhat  sentimental.  For,  thanks  to  my 
grandmother^s  ^  perverseness,  she  would  not  have  a  new  house 
except  in  the  shape  of  an  old  one  repaired,  which  superinduced 
the  necessity  of  so  many  crooked  little  passages  and  such  an 
irregular  exterior,  that  my  father  had  an  excuse  for  doing  what 
would  else  have  seemed  fanciful.  Talking  about  architecture, 
a  new  town  *  is  going  to  be  built  down  by  Torbay,  which  is  to 
cut  out  Brighton  and  every  place.  The  ground  where  it  is  to 
stand  is  perfectly  unencumbered  with  houses,  and  covered  with 
trees,  so  that  there  is  every  advantage  at  starting ;  and  all  will 
be  done  on  a  general  plan,  so  that  the  buildings  shall  as  little 
as  possible  interfere  with  each  other.  If  you  know  anyone 
that  wishes  for  a  delightful  sea-residence,  send  him  there.  You 
must  know  you  narrowly  escaped  having  a  poetical  effusion 
from  me  the  other  day.  I  was  out  in  so  magnificent  an 
evening ;  but  being,  as  you  know,  a  man  of  few  words,  I  found 
that  by  the  time  I  had  made  my  verses  scan  and  construe, 
they  would  be  so  remote  from  an  effusion,  at  least  in  the 
quality  of  being  effunded^  that  it  was  better  to  be  contented 
with  a  prosaic  statement :  viz.,  that  coming  home  from  Little 
Hempston  the  other  evening  after  sunset,  and  having  with 
some  difficulty  discovered  and  scrambled  into  my  boat,  which 
was  moored  under  an  old  stump  at  the  bottom  of  the  woods, 
as  I  proceeded  on  my  course  down  the  river,  the  sky  gradually 
assumed  a  portentous  appearance,  and  distant  flashes  of 
lightning,  growing  gradually  more  distinct,  began  at  regular 
intervals.  Things  however  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  allow 
the  sublime  to  amalgamate  with  the  comfortable :  according  to 
the  decrees  of  Fate,  the  storm  which  had  lingered  in  the  upper 
regions  till  I  had  got  so  far  on  my  way  home  as  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  shelter  from  Dartington  House,  now  came  down  with 
such  violence  as  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  running  at  any  rate, 
by  convincing  me  that  whether  I  was  out  five  minutes  or  fifteen 
I  should  be  in  an  equally  bad  case.  The  thunder  got  very 
loud,  and  the  lightning  was  so  green  and  brilliant,  that  I  could 
see  the  stiles  and  gates,  and  even  their  latches,  like  the  spectres 
of  the  things  from  which  "  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem!*  Some- 
times the  flashes  lasted  for  nearly  a  second,  and  dazzled  me  so 

1  Phillis,  widow  of  Robert  ffroud.  *  Torquay. 
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that  after  they  were  passed  I  could  make  no  use  of  the  twilight 
at  all.  Having  got  thus  far,  I  feel  in  the  awkward  situation  of 
having  told  a  story  without  a  point,  and  feel  inclined  to  resort 
to  the  usual  remedy,  and  apply  to  my  invention  to  help  me 
out  of  the  scrape  with  a  marvellous  conclusion.  Perhaps 
however  you  may  be  contented  with  a  moral :  so  here  goes. 
As  good  never  comes  unalloyed  with  evil,  so  that  very  evil 
often  serves  to  give  it  a  relish  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
destitute  of.  I  could  not  have  reckoned  this  as  an  adventure, 
if  I  had  not  been  forced  to  change  my  clothes  when  I  came 
home.' 

To  the  same  *  holy  friend '  for  whom  Hurrell  privately  says 
on  his  knees  his  heartfelt  thanksgiving,  he  writes  often»  from  the 
first,  in  a  mood  of  bantering  and  almost  irreverent  freedom. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  1824. 

' .  .  •  Now  I  proceed  to  vindicate  my  character  from  the  un- 
warrantable aspersions  you  have  been  pleased  to  throw  upon 
it     Be  it  known  then  that  since  the  first  of  May  I  have  read 
the  four  first   books    of   Herodotus,  three  of   Ethics,  two  of 
Thucydides,    (Edipus    TyrannuSy   Eumenides^  'iKhiSe^,  and   a 
book  of  Homer ;  and  all  this  not  carelessly,  but  with  Scapula 
and  Matthiae.     And  though  there  are  several  posing  places  in 
the  ^schylus  and  Herodotus  with  which  I  shall  in  course  of 
time  bother  you,  still  upon  the  whole  I  flatter  myself  that  in  a 
short  space  I  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  Peter  Elmsley,^  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  prepare  the  examining  masters  for  the 
reception  of  such  a  luminary.  .  .  .  My  father,  I  must  assure  you, 
has  received  no  favourable  impression  of  your  moral  organisa- 
tion from  the  injudicious  exposure  which  you  made  in  your 
last  letter.     But  I  will  urge  the  matter  no  further ;  .  .  .  the 
shortness  of  the  time  during  which  your  ivipyeun  have  been 
discontinued  may  not  yet  have  allowed  the  annihilation  of  the 
l{(9.     I  shall  rest  in  hope  that  this  timely  admonition  may 
awaken  you  to  a  sense  of  your  duty,  and  reinstate  your  per- 
ceptions of  the  akffdk^  in  their  full  vigour.     "  Thine  by  yea  and 
nay,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  thou  usest  him." ' 

*  Peter  Elmslcy,  S.T.P.,  1773-1825,  then  Principal  of  S.  Alban  Hall,  and  Camden 
Plrofesaor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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Mr.  Keble  was  settled  in  1825  as  Curate  in  sole  charge 
of  Hursley,  Hampshire. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Aug.  16,  1825. 

' .  .  .  Suaviter  ut  nunc  est  inquam :  but  it  was  not  so  with 
poor  [Williams]  in  the  packet,  being  that  he  was  sick  all  the  way 
from  Portland  Head  to  Plymouth  Sound;  and  was  so  completely 
miserable  that  he  would  not  be  spoken  to,  and  kept  on  groan- 
ing out  that  he  would  give  all  he  ever  expected  in  the  world 
to  be  on  shore.  By  this  unfortunate  circumstance  he  was 
prevented  from  seeing  the  sun  rise  over  the  watery  element  in 
the  very  act  of  "  pillowing  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave,"  and 
from  bearing  testimony  (which  I  can  do)  that  there  is  nothing 
the  least  sublime  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  having  nothing  but  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 
the  sky.  But  what  was  most  melancholy  of  all,  he  was  unable 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  all  the  glorious  coast  of  the  south 
promontory  of  Devonshire.  .  .  .  Next  day  we  came  upon 
Southampton,  while  it  was  under  one  of  the  most  imposing 
magnificent  effects  possible :  a  rainbow,  lost  in  a  dark  cloud 
which  was  raining  as  hard  as  it  could  pelt,  was  resting  one  of 
its  ends  on  the  woods :  and  the  sun  on  the  waters,  and  the 
spires,  made  the  misty  smoke  that  was  rising  up  from  the  town, 
quite  imposing  and  sentimental.  However,  my  complacency 
was  much  alloyed  by  the  tantalising  sight  of  the  beautiful 
yachts,  with  their  glittering  sails,  skimming  along  in  the  breeze, 
which  had  just  started  up  after  the  violent  rain  which  had 
fallen,  and  the  melancholy  Heu^  non  mea  rushed  on  me  with 
irresistible  force.' 

How  well  he  loved  a  boat  I  He  complains,  in  one  entry 
of  his  Journal,  that  the  thought  of  boats  distracts  him  in- 
sufferably during  his  prayers. 

Hurrell  was  asked  to  say  his  say  about  The  Christian  Year, 
then  in  manuscript  He  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to 
begrudge  the  fact  that  Keble  had  set  himself  to  write  not  as  a 
poet  for  poets,  but  as  a  challenging  voice  to  '  earth-drudging 
hearts.'     That  he  appreciated  the  lasting  charm  of  the  book  is 
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quite  apparent  from  the  singularly  apposite  quotation  applied 
to  it  in  the  second  letter  on  the  subject. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Sept.  lo,  1825. 

*  About  the  poems — it  is  really  too  ludicrous  for  a  fellow 

like  me  to  sit   down    deliberately  to   criticise   the  taste  and 

philosophy   of  a   production    of  yours:   so   that    I    have  no 

inclination   to  expose  or  commit  myself,  by  detailing  to  you 

my  remarks  on  particular  passages.     There  are,  as  you  may 

suppose,  many  places  which,  in  fun,  I  would  show  fight  about ; 

and  there  is  something  which    I    should    call  Stemhold-and- 

Hopkinsy  in  the  diction,  of  which  I  began  to  note  down  the 

first  instances  I  met ;  but,  finding  it  go  through,  I  concluded 

it  was  done  on  a  theory.     But  though  I  am  not  quite  such  a 

fool  as  to  think  my  opinion  worth  oflfering  in  point  of  criticism, 

it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  useless  to  confess  it  as  a  matter 

of  fact,  with  which  you    may  beg^n   an  induction  as  to  the 

probable  good  you  may  do  by  publication.     I  confess,  then, 

and  not  without  some  shame,  that  you  seem  to  me  to  have 

addressed  yourself  too  exclusively  to  plain  matter-of-fact  good 

sort  of  people  .  .  .  and  not  to  have  taken  much  pains  to 

interest  and  guide  the  feelings  of  people  who  feel  acutely,  nor 

to  have  given  much  attention  to  that  dreary  visionary  existence 

which  they  make  themselves  very  uncomfortable  by  indulging 

in,  and  which  I  should  have  hoped  it  was  the  peculiar  province 

of  religious  poetry  to  sober  down  into  practical  piety.     I  know 

all  this  may  be  great  nonsense,  may  be  even  humbug ;  for  long 

experience  has  convinced  me  how  much  I  can  cheat  myself  as 

to  my  real  feelings.     But  that  you  may  see  that  it  has  not 

been  concocted  since,  but  was   the  impression  made  on  me 

while  reading,   I   will  extract  a  note  which    I  made  ...  I 

suppose  I  meant  that  things  like  Gray's  Elegy^  which  turn 

melancholy  to  its  proper  account,  by  pointing  out  the  vanity 

of  the  world  without  telling  us  so,  seem  to  me  more  to  answer 

the  purpose.     And  now  I  will  cease  making  an  ass  of  myself  I 

.  .  *  I  am  half-conscious  that  the  same  sort  of  objections  might 

be  made  against  the  Psalms ;  and  though  I  cannot  but  think 

that   they  will   make   your  poems  less  generally  liked  and 

read,   I    am   far   from  confident   that  it  may  not  be  better. 
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upon  the  whole,  for  those  who  attend  to  them  as  a  religious 
duty. 

'  I  can  hardly  shut  up  without  telling  you  of  such  an 
interesting  set  of  fellows  that  we  heard  of  in  our  peregrinations. 
They  were  sixteen  French  fishermen  and  three  boys,  who  had 
all  come  over,  in  one  boat,  to  get  bait  on  the  English  coast, 
and  were  kept  there  ten  days  by  the  wind :  all  that  time  they 
sat  upon  the  deck  knitting  stockings  and  nightcaps ;  and,  when 
Sunday  came,  they  were  just  so  far  out  at  sea  that  the  people 
on  the  coast  could  hear  them  singing  the  Roman  Catholic 
service  so  beautifully,  and  in  the  evening  they  came  on  shore, 
and  danced,  out  of  mere  jollity,  for  an  hour.  They  were  such 
grateful  fellows,  that  a  gentleman  on  the  coast  who  had  done 
them  some  kindness,  could  hardly  get  rid  of  them  without  his 
giving  them  some  commission  to  do  for  him  in  France,  i^.  to 
let  them  smuggle  something  over  for  him;  and,  when  they 
could  not  remove  his  scruples  as  a  Justice  of  [the]  Peace,  they 
caught  him  an  immense  fish,  and  were  quite  disappointed  that 
he  would  not  accept  it  as  a  present' 

The  great  mass  of  Keble's  letters  to  his  pupil  and  friend 
have  disappeared :  but  we  have  the  answer  promptly  sent  to  this, 
and  written  with  his  own  winning  humility.  '  For  your  telling 
me  exactly  what  you  think  about  [the  verses]  I  shall  hold  you 
in  greater  honour  as  long  as  I  live.'  He  goes  on,  sweetly  and 
sagaciously,  to  explain  that  The  Christian  Year  but  aimed  at 
helping  'the  plain  and  good.'^  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  archpriest  of  letters,  Mr.  William  Wordsworth,  once 
offered  to  go  over  The  Christian  Year^  with  a  view  to  correct- 
ing the  English.     To  that  height  Hurrell  could  not  rise. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Dec.  6,  1825. 

' "  Sir,  my  dear  friend,"  you  cannot  tell  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  benevolence  to  my  last  letter,  but  that 
does  not  make  me  the  less  a  fool  for  having  expressed  myself 
so ;  and  what  provokes  me  most  of  all  is  that  I  did  not  give 
myself  fair  play  by  not  writing  till  my  opinions  had  settled ; 

1 A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Jokn  K^bU,  M.A,^  late  Vkar  of  ffunUy^  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Colendge,  D.C.L.    Oxford  :  Piirker,  1869^  p.  lai. 
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for  as  far  as  my  memory  goes,  I  think  they  are  now  under- 
going a  revolution,  and  that  if  I  were  to  see  the  pottery  ^  in 
question  again,  I  should  think  quite  differently  of  it.  There 
is  something  about  them  which  leaves  (to  use  the  words  of  our 
friend  Tom  Moore) 

'"A  sad  remembiBaoe  fondly  kept 

When  all  lighter  thoughu  are  faded." 

And  though  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  I  have  been 
much  more  sensible  of  this  since  a  re-perusal  of  Genesis. — I 
wrote  the  foregoing  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
but  have  been  such  a  dawdle  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  materials  for  finishing  it :  and  the  circumstance  which 
now  at  last  helps  me  out  is  a  melancholy  one,  no  other  than 
the  decease  of  our  friend  and  companion  Johnny  Raw : '  who 
was  taken  off,  some  days  since,  in  the  sta^^ers.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  doleful  in  the  poor  fellow's  exit;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  dreariness  diffused  over  all  its  circumstances, 
which  set  it  off  with  almost  a  theatrical  effect  As  B[ob]  says, 
it  would  have  not  been  so  much  if  he  had  wasted  away  by  a 
long  illness,  or  if  he  had  heard  of  his  death  at  a  distance ; 
but  to  have  been  using  and  admiring  him  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  decease,  to  have  watched  all  the  st^es  of  his  rapid 
illness,  seen  him  bled,  given  him  his  physic  (which  seemed  to 
distress  him  very  much,  though  all  along  the  pain  he  suffered 
was  evidently  very  great),  and,  after  all,  to  have  got  up  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  night,  when  the  crisis  was  to  take  place,  and 
come  into  the  stable  only  a  minute  after  his  death,  where  we 
could  just  see  him,  by  lantern-light,  stretched  out  on  the  straw : 
— ^were  incidents  not  calculated  to  excite  pleasure.  Add  to 
this,  it  was  one  of  those  shivering  cold  stormy  nights  which 
make  me  feel  as  if  I  and  the  people  with  me  were  the  only 
human  beings  in  the  world:  a  fact,  by-the-by,  which  I  am 
not  yet  sufficient  psychologist  to  account  for.  And  the  next 
day,  when  we  went  out  to  bury  him,  the  weather  was  just  the 

^  i.e.,  poetry. 

'  '  Hb  rapier  he'd  draw, 

And  pink  a  b&urge<nSf 
(A  word  which  the  English  translate  "Johnny  Raw").' 
— '  The  Black  Mousquetaire,'  IngMsiy  Ltgmds, 
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same,  and  there  was  nothing  to  excite  one  cheerful  association. 
Also,  it  was  somewhat  staggering  to  the  speculatively  inclined, 
not  to  be  able  to  discover  one  single  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  able  to  gallop  about  as  well  as  ever.  He  was  evidently  in 
good  condition,  his  flesh  hard,  and  his  limbs  sound :  and  why 
I  should  be  able  to  walk  any  better  than  he,  was  more  than  I 
could  elicit  We  buried  him  under  an  elm  tree  in  the  lawn, 
and  nailed  his  shoes  to  it  for  a  monument.  ^ 

^  .  .  My  father  has  found  the  ElKa>p  [ficuriTuKij]  among 
some  old  books,  and  I  have  been  reading  it.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  verse  in  this  morning's  Psalms :  ''  Thou  shalt 
hide  me  privily  by  Thine  own  presence  from  the  provoking  of 
all  men.  Thou  shalt  keep  me  secretly  in  Thy  tabernacle  from 
the  strife  of  tongues " ;  which  seems  to  point  out  the  clearest 
and  most  beautiful  instance  of  the  moral  government  of  God 
being  begun  on  earth.  I  should  like  to  know  the  Hebrew  of 
the  verse  before:  "O  how  plentiful  is  Thy  goodness,  which 
Thou  hast  prepared  for  them  that  trust  in  Thee  even  before  the 
sons  of  men''  For  if  "  before  "  means  "  in  the  presence  of,"  then 
David  is  drawing  the  conclusion  I  want;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
must  mean  "  greater  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." .  .  .  Please  to  look,  when  you  are  in  a  humour  for  it, 
in  MedeUy  705,  where  iEgeus  says,  ei^  rovro  yap  S^  ^/m>uSo9 
elfiX  7ra9  iy<i.  The  commentators  cited  by  Elmsley  have 
fumbled  much  about  it,  and  some  of  them  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  may  it  not  mean :  "  For  as  to  my  name  continuing 
in  my  posterity,  in  that  respect  I  am  clean  gone."  If  eh  rovro 
will  bear  this  signification,  it  is  certainly  prettier  than  as  it  is 
commonly  explained.  I  like  Hecuba  far  better  than  Medea.  .  .  . 
Another  interval  has  elapsed,  and  the  leaves,  which  had  held 
out  surprisingly  hitherto,  have  almost,  totally  disappeared,  and 
now  we  may  reckon  winter  to  be  fairly  set  in.  I  wish  I  could 
write  verses  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  this  delicious  summer, 
the  like  of  which  will  probably  never  visit  the  abodes  of 
mortals  again.  .  .  .' 

The  little  implied  joke,  celibate  and  Greek,  on  his  own 
name,  is  not  the  least  adornment  of  this  charming  letter. 

'  There  is  no  old  elm  tree  now  on  Dartington  Parsonage  lawn  [190a]. 
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At  the  outset  of  1 826,  Hurrell  found  at  least  one  modern 
book  to  his  liking.     This  was  the  Fragments  in   Verse  and 

Prose^  by  a   Young  Lady^  Miss  Elizabeth  S ^  with  Some 

Account  of  her  Life  and  Character^  by  H[enrietta]  M[aria] 
Bowdler,  a  new  edition  of  which,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  had 
just  appeared.  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Burnhall  near  Durham, 
the  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  in  1776  and  died  in  1806. 
Our  present  standard  reference,  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography^  which  highly  commends  her  self-won  learning  and 
its  methods,  adds  that  'her  verses  have  no  merit,  and  her 
reflections  are  of  the  obvious  kind,  gracefully  expressed/  But 
the  reflections  do  not  seem  obvious  to  some  readers,  save 
inasmuch  as  at  first  all  simple  and  profound  little  discoveries 
of  the  sort  seem  so :  which  is  ever  their  highest  praise.  The 
book  is  but  poorly  representative,  and  badly  put  together :  it 
certainly  would  give  no  clear  idea,  to  our  own  more  exacting 
public,  of  a  personality  full  of  goodness  and  charm,  nor  of  a 
remarkable  mind  with  a  dozen  hobbies,  and  not  one  affectation. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Jan.  12,  1826. 

'  Aoifiovie :  As  I  am  conscious  of  being  one  of  those  imbecile- 
minded  people  who  one  day  admire  a  thing  as  if  they  could 
never  think  of  anything  else,  and  soon  after  cease  to  think  of  it 
at  all,  I  must  write  to  you  while  a  little  book  that  I  took  up 
the  other  day  accidentally  continues  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 
It  calls  itself  Fragments  in  Verse  and  Prose^  by  a  Young  Lady ; 
and  struck  with  tiie  sentimentality  of  the  title,  I  took  it  up  to 
laugh  at  it ;  nor  did  I  find  anything  in  the  preface  to  do  away 
with  my  preconceived  opinion.  But  on  opening  the  book  at 
random,  among  some  fragments  extracted  from  her  private 
meditations,  I  began  to  like  her  most  extremely.  The  mention 
of  Piercefield,^  and  the  initials  Miss  S.,  made  me  remember  your 
having  told  me  of  a  Miss  Smith  that  lived  there,  while  we  were 
scrambling  up  the  WindclifT.  I  am  sure  if  you  had  admired 
her  half  as  much  as  I  do,  you  would  not  have  let  me  go  till  we 
had  hunted  out  every  corner  that  she  mentions.  There  is  some- 
thing to  my  mind  very  peculiar  in  all  the  turn  of  her  thoughts, 

^  Fieitefield  Park,  ChqMtow,  Monmoathshire,  where  Elizabeth  Smith  had  lived 
from  1785  to  1793. 
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and  those  half-metaphysical,  half-poetical  speculations  which 
almost  put  me  in  mind  of  my  mother.  Yesterday  I  mentioned 
the  book  to  a  person  who  I  was  surprised  to  find  knew  a  great 
deal  about  her,  and  from  whom  I  was  still  more  astonished  to 
hear  that  I  mjrself  knew  very  well  indeed,  her  intimate  friend 
Miss  H[unt],  to  whom  most  of  her  letters  are  addressed.  •  .  .' 

*And  again,  a  little  later,  winding  up  an  intimate  letter 
in  Latin  to  Keble,  there  is  more  of  this  pleasant  heroine- 
worship,  coupled  with  some  feeling  analysis  and  amusing 
self-portrayaL  HurrelFs  repugnance  to  things  German  were 
a  foregone  conclusion,  had  he  never  expressed  it 

'.  .  .  I  could  not  find  the  places  you  referred  me  to  in 
Miss  Smith,  but  am  happy  to  find  that  we  sympathise  in  the 
extent  of  our  admiration,  if  not  in  the  sources ;  though  indeed, 
I  am  willing  to  believe,  both.  But  as  for  old  Klopstock,  I 
cannot  read  about  him  and  his  wives ;  ^  and  am  rather  horrified 
at  Miss  S[mith's]  having  taken  so  much  trouble  about  him,  or 
any  other  sentimental  old  German.  What  makes  me  admire 
Miss  S[mith]  so  excessively,  is  more  than  I  can  give  any 
intelligible  account  of:  she  either  does  not  admire,  or  is  not 
acquainted  with  my  favourite  books;  and  those  that  she 
fancies  she  admires  (for  I  am  sure  she  does  it  only  in 
ignorance)  are  my  inveterate  enemies.  Neither  could  I  fix 
upon  any  passages  in  her  own  writings  which  would  seem 
to  justify  me  if  I  quoted  them.     But  somehow  I  seem  perfectly  i 

certain  I  know  her  intimately,  and  that  I  can  trace  the  feelings  { 

in  which  all  she  says  and  does  originates ;  and  all  this  is  so  ! 

consistent,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  what  I  have  imaged  to  myself 
as  the  archetype  of  human  perfection,  that  I  have  invested  her, 
in  my  imagination,  with  all  its  attributes.  .  .  . 

*  Lloyd's  ^  immense  catalogue  of  books,  that  he  recommends 
as  necessary,  has  frightened  me  beyond  measure:  but  I  am 

'  Her  tzanslation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Frederick  and  Margaret  Klopstock  form,  in  most 
editions,  the  second  volume  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith's  Fragments,  *  Old  Klopstock ' : 
Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock,  1724-1803,  married  Margarethe  MoUer  (Meta)  who  died 
in  1758 ;  and  in  1791,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  her  cousin  Johannah  von  Wenthem. 

*  Dr.  Charles  Lloyd,  1784-1829 ;  then  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  appointed  a  year  later  Bishop  of 
Oxford. 
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getting  to  be  of  your  opinion,  that  to  be  fully  occupied  is  almost 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  through  life  with  tolerable  ease  and 
comfort.  .  •  / 

Says  the  Editor  of  the  Newman  Carrespondence^  in  entering 
upon  tiie  annals  of  the  year  1826:  'The  Oriel  election  and 
Fellowship  was  this  year  a  momentous  one  to  Mr.  Newman, 
as  bringing  him  into  intimacy  with  the  friend  whose  influence 
he  ever  felt  powerful  beyond  all  others  to  which  he  had  been 
subject'  Newman  writes  of  the  election  to  his  mother  on 
March  31,  1826,  in  terms  of  convinced  enthusiasm  which  are 
not  unlike  Crabb  Robinson's  after  encountering  for  the  first 
time  the  youthful  William  Hazlitt  '  By*the-bye,  I  have  not 
told  you  the  name  of  the  other  successful  candidate :  ^  Froude 
of  Oriel.  We  were  in  grave  deliberation  till  near  two  this 
morning,  and  then  went  to  bed.  Froude  is  one  of  the  acutest 
and  clearest  and  deepest  men  in  the  memory  of  man.  I  hope 
our  election  will  be  in  honorem  Dei  et  sponsa  sua  tcdesuB 
salutem^  as  Edward  ll.  has  it  in  our  Statutes.'  The  Oriel 
electors  had  their  own  standards,  and  gloried  in  them.  Fellow- 
ships depended  hardly  at  all  on  the  technical  and  the  pre- 
scribed; indications  of  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  acquired 
knowledge  passed  for  next  to  nothing;  but  what  did  count, 
in  Oriel's  golden  days,  was  a  man's  whole  momentum  and 
equilibrium,  his  relationship  to  the  intellectual  life,  his  mastery 
over  his  own  faculties :  '  not  what  he  had  read,  but  what  he 
was  like.'  Originality,  distinction,  was  the  cachet,  and  Oriel 
CoU^^  was  the  first  in  Oxford  to  throw  open  her  unhampered 
Fellowships  to  the  entire  University.  Like  Whately,  Thomas 
Mozley,  and  Newman  himself,  Froude  who  stood  only  moder- 
ately high  in  the  books  of  the  University  examiners,  had  been 
preferred  before  candidates  who  were  double-firsts.  He  took,  as 
was  but  natural,  an  even  more  rapturous  pleasure  in  the  event 
than  Newman  had  done  He  wrote  to  Keble,  when  he  was 
stead3ring  himself  under  the  impact  of  a  lasting  good  fortune : 

^ThefixstwasRobert  Isaac  WUberforce,  1802-1857,  second  son  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  and  the  flower  of  a  remarkable  fieunily  of  brothers.  He  became  Vicar  of  East 
Farleigh,  preceding  there  his  brother  Henry,  and  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding* 
He  died  at  Albano  in  1857,  while  preparing  for  the  priesthood  at  Rome* 
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'My  dreamy  sensations  have  at  length  subsided,  and  I 
cannot  think  how  I  could  have  made  myself  such  a  fool  as  to 
be  so  upset !  But  ^it  was  altogether  such  a  surprise  to  me, 
and  I  knew  it  would  delight  my  father  so  much,  that  I  could 
not  stand  it  all  I  do  not  mean  that  when  the  news  was 
announced  to  me  I  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  it ; 
for  you  must  know  that  I  am  the  most  superstitious  of  the 
species,  and  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  examination  I  had  a 
sort  of  indescribable  sensation  from  which  I  augured  the 
event  But  spch  a  confused  prophesying  as  this  is  so  very 
different  from  a  sober  expectation  that  it  served  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  my  surprise  at  its  being  realised/ 

And  again,  turning  from  what  he  thought  an  almost 
unnatural  success,  he  seeks  refuge  in  his  own  special  pun. 
'  Crtde  mihil  he  confides  to  Keble  on  the  eve  of  Candlemas, 
^idem  sum  tile  ^povho^  qui  utroque  pede  claudicans  e  scholis 
evasi:  me  in  nulla  re  scholastica  ex  Ulo  tempore  usque  ad  hunc 
diem  sentio profecisse!  In  'Empty-head '  limping  with  both  feet 
out  of  the  Schools,  we  are  to  recognise  an  allusion  to  Hurrell's 
unforgotten  double-second  class.  He  was  too  humble  to  see 
that  for  a  Romany  rye  of  his  sort,  a  double-second  class  was 
really  a  quite  extravagant  toll  to  pay  to  University  conventions. 

Oriel  soon  became  a  hotbed  of  revolution,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  her  anti-academical  processes  of  selection.  Within 
two  years,  troubles  began,  and  Froude,  with  Newman,  R.  I. 
Wilberforce,  and  Domford,  the  other  public  Tutors,  took  up 
and  for  a  long  time  maintained,  against  the  settled  paganism 
of  the  College,  their  own  *  fierce '  views  of  their  duty  towards 
undergraduates.  Of  this  duty  Froude  and  Newman  had  a 
particularly  clear  conviction.  Keble  had  struck,  and  struck 
strongly,  the  pastoral  note  as  early  as  1818,  and  developed 
it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Provost  and  the  administrators  held  that  intercourse  between 
Tutor  and  pupil  should  be  a  routine  of  lectures  only,  and  not 
that  and  a  cure  of  souls  beside  The  antagonism  lasted  for 
nearly  four  years,  during  which  Froude's  deep  friendship  with 
Newman  grew  up,  and  was  perfected.     The  end  came  with 

^  0ri4l  College  (College  Hbtoiy  Series),  by  David  Watson  Rannie,  M.  A.   London : 
Robinson,  1900,  p.  185. 
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Hawkins'  express  refusal  to  sanction  the  further  supply  of 
pupils  to  the  would-be  spiritual  directors  who  so  quietly 
defied  him.  They  had  '  led  the  last  struggle  for  the  ancient 
quasi-parental  and  religious  character  of  the  College  Tutor.'  ^ 
As  the  pupils  they  had  went  up  for  degrees  and  left  the 
University,  they  fell  quite  idle,  in  that  respect,  by  1 8  3 1 ,  and 
with  all  their  smouldering  zeal  and  moral  fire  within  them,  the 
way  was  open  for  another  onset  of  the  Laudians  which  was 
destined  to  affect  the  consciences  not  alone  of  young  Oriel,  but 
of  the  nation  and  the  age. 

Froude's  allotted  rooms  were  directly  over  Newman's,  in 
the  Chapel  angle  of  the  Great  Quad  of  Oriel  Coll^;e.  The 
new  Fellow  did  not,  as  such,  come  into  residence  until  after  the 
Easter  vacation ;  during  the  following  month,  April,  we  find 
him  still  luxuriating  in  Devonshire  and  plunging  deep  into 
abstract  metaphysics.  '  I  have  been  taken  with  a  fit  of  writing,' 
he  confesses  to  Keble.  *  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  was  at 
Oxford,  far:  but  that  is  not  saying  mucL'  Apparently,  he 
had  posted  manuscripts  for  criticism,  and  received  it  as  grate- 
fully and  as  combatively  as  usual.  '  I  am  infinitely  indebted 
to  you/  he  writes,  'for  your  expeditious  attention  to  my 
concern,  and  will  try  my  best  to  set  to  rights  the  places  you 
row  [about].  However,  I  still  maintain  that  my  end  is  both 
relevant  and  true  and  my  puzzle-headed  antithesis  a  good 
one ;  but  I  bow  my  head  in  implicit  confidence,  as  far  as 
practice  goes.  Distinctions  and  refinements  are  growing  on 
me,  and  I  am  all  in  a  maze ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  have  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  to  which  I  may  turn 
for  temporary  shelter.  If  I  had  a  year  more,  I  could  not 
make  it  at  all  to  my  satisfaction ;  so  I  must  make  the  best 
of  it' 

His  note-books  for  this  year  and  the  next  are  full  of  the 
contemned  '  distinctions  and  refinements.'  In  trying  to  beat 
out  his  conceptions  of  moral  growth  (a  thing  he  refused  to 
recognise  in  himself),  he  jots  down  some  striking  and  arrest- 
ing thoughts.  Two  or  three  which  lie  metaphysically  not 
far   apart,  must   suffice   for   transcription.      They  show  the 

'  Hemmiseences  chUfly  of  Oriel  CoiUgi  and  the  Oxford  Movement ^  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Mozley,  M.A.    London :  Longmans,  1882,  ii.,  388. 
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coherence,  the  synthetic  power  with  which  Froude's  philosophy 
knit  all  worlds  into  one. 

— *  For  whatever  cause  the  great  Author  of  Nature  contrived 
that  resemblance  (as  it  appears  to  us)  which  subsists  between 
the  part  of  His  dominions  of  which  He  has  given  us  a  con- 
sciousness, and  that  other  part  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
only  through  our  understanding,  it  seems  calculated  to  assist  our 
conceptions  of  the  one  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  other. .  .  . 
The  business  of  our  life  seems  to  be  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
acting  as  we  should  do  if  we  were  conscious  of  all  that  we 
know.  ...  It  is  delightful  to  see  things  turn  out  well  whose  case 
seems  in  some  sort  to  represent  to  us  our  indistinct  conceptions 
of  our  own.  Animals  fainting  under  the  effect  of  exercise,  and 
then  again  recovering  their  strength  which  that  very  exercise 
has  contributed  to  increase ;  the  slow  and  uncertain  degrees  in 
which  this  increase  is  effected,  and  yet  the  certainty  in  which 
it  is  effected :  the  growth  of  trees  sometimes  tossed  by  winds 
and  checked  by  frosts,  yet,  by  the  evil  effects  of  these  winds, 
directed  in  what  quarter  to  strike  their  roots  so  as  to  secure 
themselves  for  the  future,  and  by  these  frosts  hardened  and 
fitted  for  a  new  progress  the  next  summer : — in  things  of  this 
sort  I  am  so  constituted  as  to  see  brethren  in  afHiction 
evidently  making  progress  towards  release.' 

— *  Some  people  imagine  that  there  is  something  blasphem- 
ous in  the  supposition  that  a  finite  creature  can  be  conscious  in 
two  places  at  once.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  even 
our  own  experience  contradicts  it  Perhaps  there  is  some 
absurdity  in  the  very  idea  which  attributes  a  place  to  con- 
sciousness, or  the  things  capable  of  it.  With  regard  to  our- 
selves, there  is  nothing  to  show  us  where  we  are  conscious 
(though  most  people  suppose  the  conscious  thing  is  somewhere 
within  the  body),  or  that  we  may  not  be  with  equal  propriety 
said  to  be  conscious,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be^  wherever  any- 
thing is  of  which  we  are  conscious.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  where  we  are,  is  one  not  of  fact,  but  of  degree ;  and 
that  the  only  facts  which  make  us  suppose  we  are  where  our 
body  is,  give  us  likewise  the  same  reason  for  supposing  that 
in  the  same  sense  we  sometimes  are  far  away  from  the  body.' 

— *  Yesterday,  before  breakfast,  while  the  vacancy  produced 
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by  fasting  was  still  on  me,  and  I  was  reading  the  Psalms,  and 
craving  for  a  comprehension  of  the  things  which  I  could  only 
look  on  as  words,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I 
felt  trying  to  see  my  soul,  and  make  out  how  it  was  fitted  to 
receive  an  impression  from  them, — Merton  bell  ^  began  to  go ; 
and  it  struck  me  (I  cannot  tell  why)  that  if  such  a  trifle  as  that 
could  give  me  such  a  vivid  idea,  my  soul  must  be  a  most 
intricate  thing ;  and  that  when  senses  were  given  to  the  blind 
part  of  it,  what  things  would  those  appear,  the  apprehension  of 
which  I  was  struggling  after !  This  is  as  near  what  passed  in 
my  mind  as  I  can  find  expressions  to  shape  my  memory  by. 
This  blindness  of  heart  is  what,  by  habit  and  patience,  it  is  our 
work  practically  to  remove.  We  are  to  shape  our  souls  for  its 
removal,  by  making  it  in  harmony  with  the  things  invisible/ 

These  passages  mark  a  great  point  of  divergence  between 
the  writer  and  the  *  religious  genius '  with  whom  his  memory  is 
identified  to  all  generations.  It  is  something  of  an  anomaly, 
even,  to  find  the  young  Froude,  and  not  the  young  Newman 
(rather  the  less  practical  of  the  practical  pair),  developing  so 
strong  a  habit  of  purely  speculative  thought ;  but  it  was  that 
which  gave  him  his  silent  leadership.  He  combined  with  his 
turn  for  abstractions  (yet  with  scorn  shared  with  Newman  for 
'  formulas  which  antedate  the  facts ')  an  unexpected  power  of 
philosophical  application  of  scientific  ideas.  All  these  half- 
mystical  gymnastics  of  the  reflective  faculty  are  going  to  tell 
in  1833  ^^^  after,  when  the  hour  of  action  strikes,  and  when, 
by  his  already  gathered  impetus,  Hurrell  Froude  is  going  to 
dart  ahead  in  a  still  level  flight,  like  a  gull's.  He  will  seem 
external,  as  if  talking  more  than  he  thinks,  talking  somewhat 
to  the  bewilderment  of  those  others  who  can  hardly  think  for 
his  talking.  He  will  be  gay;  he  will  be  glib;  he  will  pass 
care-free  amid  the  sweat  of  horses  and  men,  simply  because  of 
these  long  hard  mental  vigils,  pen  in  hand,  up  Oriel  Staircase 
No.  3,  while  he  is  hearing  Merton  bell,  and  trying  to  see  his 
soul. 

To  Keble,  who  was  still  at  home  during  the  spring  of 
1826,  Hurrell  confides  impressions  of  the  Newman  who  had 

^  Merton  College  lies  south-east  over  Against  Oriel :  the  beautiliil  tower  stands 
up  just  behind  the  roof  of  Hurrell's  rooms. 
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already  conceived  so  lofty  an  opinion  of  him,  and  had  prob- 
ably not  taken  pains  to  conceal  it :  the  Newman  who  dearly 
loved,  to  the  last,  to  be  '  disvenerated.'  Many  important 
Fellows  of  Oriel,  such  as  Arnold,  Hampden,  Jelf,  Jenkyns, 
Pusey,  were  absent  from  Oxford :  hence  they  lack  mention  in 
our  critic's  roster. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  May  25,  1826. 

*  I  should  like  to  detail  to  you  our  [College]  proceedings,  but 
no  striking  features  occur  to  my  mind  at  present;  so  I  will 
favour  you  with  my  general  impressions.  [ Whately  ?]  ^  is  the 
only  one  with  whom  I  have  got  to  be  at  all  intimate ;  he  is 
not  the  least  of  a  Don,  and  I  like  him  very  much  indeed. 
[Davison  ?]  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  very  great  venera- 
tion :  but  he  is  such  an  immense  person  that  I  hardly  dare 
bring  myself  in  contact  with  him.*  [Newman]  is,  to  my  mind, 
by  far  the  greatest  genius  of  the  party,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  sometime  or  other,  I  may  get  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  him :  4>ut  he  is  very  shy, '  and  dining  with  a 
person  now  and  then  does  not  break  the  ice  so  quickly  as  might 
be  wished.  I  venerate  [Davison?]  but  dislike  him:  I  like 
[Newman]  but  disvenerate  him.  Old  [Wilberforce  ?]  *  is  very 
funny,  good-natured,  and,  I  think,  very  much  improved.  And 
now  for  my  ill-fated  inconsistent  self;  I  have  been  trying  to  be 

^  Hurrell  seems  to  have  known  and  liked  his  senior,  Edward  Hawkins  (i79S'i884, 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  1813,  Provost,  succeeding  Copleston,  1828),  at  this  time.  But  'not 
the  least  of  a  Don '  is  emphatically  not  descriptive  of  him,  but  of  Richard  Whately, 
1 787-1 863,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  '  No  Don  was  ever  less  donnish  .  .  . 
he  revelled  in  setting  conventions  at  naught,'  etc  Dr.  Rigg,  in  the  Dictumary  of 
National  Biography^  Ix.,  423-429,  inter  alia, 

*  John  Davison,  1 777-1 834,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Old 
Sodbury,  Gloucester,  and  Prebendary  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  He  had  a  very  high 
repute  at  Oxford,  and,  like  Whately,  was  mentioned  <  with  bated  breath.' 

'  '  Newman's  relations  with  Whately  largely  cured  him  of  the  extreme  shyness 
that  was  natural  to  him.'  W.  S.  Lilly,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^ 
xi.,  342. 

*  Probably  Hurrell's  old  friend,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  then,  like  himself,  a 
newly-made  Fellow  of  Oriel.  ('Old'  was  Hurrell's  most  endearing  adjective :  he 
applies  it  unexpectedly  in  one  letter :  'old  Becket.')  Robert  Wilberforce's  tempera- 
ment was  far  more  studious  and  calm  than  that  of  his  genial  younger  brothers,  but 
apparenUy  he  could  be  '  funny '  and  '  good-natured '  too.  '  R.  Wilberforce  was  as 
merry  as  he  generally  is,'  writes  his  hostess,  Mrs.  Rickaids,  from  Ulcombe,  to  Miss 
Jemima  Newman,  in  the  autumn  of  1827. 
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diligent,  and  have  been  horribly  idle ;  trying  to  be  contented, 
and  yet  constantly  fidgety  ;  trying  to  be  matter-of-fact,  and  have 
nearly  cracked  myself  with  conceited  metaphysics.  This  last  is 
principally  attributable  to  Lucretius,  whom  I  have  been  reading 
with^considerable  attention,  and  intense  admiration ;  I  shall  very 
soon  have  finished  him,  as  I  have  got  on  some  way  in  the  Sixth 
Book.  In  the  end  of  the  Book,  about  the  mortality  of  the 
soul,  there  are  some  magnificent  extraordinary  reflections  on 
our  longings  for  something  indescribable,  and  beyond  our 
reach ;  on  our  having  affections  which  have  no  adequate  object, 
and  which  we  long  to  forget  and  smother,  because  we  cannot 
gratify  them:  [reflections]  which  make  a  striking  preface  to 
Bishop  Butler's  sermons  on  the  Love  of  God/ 

June  15,  1826,  was  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Oriel  College.  Perhaps  the  observance  of  it 
served  to  stimulate  Hurrell's  filial  piety  and  his  spontaneous 
regard  for  the  past  Few  Fellows  of  Colleges,  then  or  since, 
'  supinely  enjoying  the  gifts  of  the  Founder,'  as  Gibbon  says, 
would  have  offered,  after  such  an  occasion,  this  private  prayer, 
found  among  Hurrell's  papers : 

— '  Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  Mercies,  I  beg  to  offer  Thee 
my  deep  and  unfeigned  thanks  for  all  the  blessings  which  Thou 
hast  b^towed  upon  me;  but  in  addition  to  those  of  Thy 
favours  which  I  enjoy  in  common  with  all  mankind,  I  more 
particularly  bless  Thy  Holy  Name  for  those  of  which  I  partake 
as  member  of  this  College ;  for  the  means  Thou  hast  given  me 
of  daily  sustenance,  and  of  a  continual  admission  to  Thy  house 
and  service,  through  the  pious  charity  of  holy  men  of  old.  I 
bless  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  that  Thou  didst  put  into  their  heart  the 
desire  of  erecting  to  themselves  a  memorial,  and  of  leaving  to 
posterity  a  great  example  in  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
a  seminary  of  religious  learning ;  and  I  pray  Thee  that,  as  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  succeed  to  this  their  institution,  I  may 
fulfil  my  part  in  it  as  I  believe  they  would  approve  if  they 
could  be  present  with  me ;  that  I  may  not  waste  in  foolish  or 
gross  indulgences  the  means  afforded  me  of  obtaining  higher 
ends ;  or  allow  myself  to  consider  as  my  own  that  time  which 
I  receive  their  wages  for   dedicating  to  Thy  service,  by  the 
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advancement  of  useful  learning,  and  adorning  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour.  But  more  especially  do  I  b^  of  Thee  to 
accept  my  thankfulness  for  those  merciful  dispensations  of  Thy 
Providence  which  affect  my  lot  in  particular.  That  it  has 
pleased  Thee  to  bring  me  into  the  world  under  the  shadow  of 
my  holy  mother,  in  the  recollection  of  whose  bright  society 
Thou  hast  given  me,  as  it  were,  a  consciousness  of  that  blessed- 
ness which  Thou  hast  taught  us  to  look  for  in  the  presence  of 
Saints  and  Angels.  Also,  that  my  lot  has  been  so  cast  that  I 
should  fall  into  the  way  of  one  ^  whose  good  instructions  have, 
I  hope,  in  some  degree,  convinced  me  of  the  error  of  my  ways, 
and  may,  by  Thy  grace,  serve  to  reclaim  me  from  them ;  with 
whose  high  friendship  I  have  most  unworthily  been  honoured, 
and  in  whose  presence  I  taste  the  cup  of  happiness.' 

The  correspondence  with  Keble  continued  implicitly  con- 
fidential at  all  times.  But  Hurrell  writes  freely  at  the  close 
of  his  first  Long  Vacation  as  Fellow,  and  after  his  return  to 
Oriel,  of  his  scruples  and  self-dissatisfactions  and  aspirations : 
'  thoughts  that  do  wander  through  eternity.' 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Oct.  14,  1826. 

*  It  will  seem  rather  pompous  to  announce  my  determination 
not  to  rise  till  I  have  got  a  letter  written  to  you ;  but  unless  I 
start  with  some  such  resolution,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  one 
written  at  alL  I  have  made  three  attempts  to  write  .  .  .  but 
all  of  them  ran  off  into  something  wild,  which  upon  reflection  I 
thought  would  be  better  kept  to  myself.  The  fact  is,  that  I 
have  been  in  a  very  strange  way  all  the  summer,  and  having 
had  no  one  to  talk  to  about  the  things  which  have  bothered 
me,  I  have  been  every  now  and  then  getting  into  fits  of 
enthusiasm  or  despondency.  But  the  result  has  been  in  some 
respects  a  good  one,  and  I  have  got  to  take  a  very  great 
pleasure  in  what  you  recommended  to  me  when  we  were 
together  at  F[airford],  the  evening  before  I  left  you  our  first 
summer,  i^.  good  books ;  and  I  feel  I  *  understand  places  in 
the  Psalms  in  a  way  I  never  used  to.  I  go  back  to  Oxford 
with  a  determination  to  set  to  at  Hebrew  and  the  early  Fathers, 

*  Keble.  •  « To '  in  /Remains. 
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and  to  keep  myself  in  as  strict  order  as  I  can :  a  thing  which 
I  have  been  making  ineffectual  attempts  at  for  some  time,  but 
which  never  once  entered  my  head  for  a  long  time  of  my 
life,  .  .  . 

'  I  wish  you  would  say  anything  to  me  that  you  think  would 

do  me  good,  however   severe   it   may   be.     You   must  have 

observed  many  things  very  contemptible  in  me,  but  I  know 

worse  of  myself,  and  shall  be  prepared  for  anything.     I  cannot 

help  being  afraid  that  I  am  still  deceiving  myself  about  my 

motives  and  feelings,  and  shall  be  glad  of  anything  on  which 

to  steady  myself.     Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  been  getting 

more  comfortable  than  I  had  been  for  a  good  bit,  from  the 

society  of  I[saac]  ^  and  P[revost]  *  whom  I  get  to  like  more 

and  more  every  day.  •  .  •  We  were   to  have  wandered  over 

North  Wales  together,  but  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  that 

scheme  for  this  time,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing,  as  far  as 

I  am  concerned,  to  have  a  less  exciting  life  for  the  present     I 

have  had  one  bit  of  romance,  viz.,  a  walk  early  in  the  morning 

up  the  Vale  of  Rydal  to  Devil's  Bridge.     The  W[illiamses] 

wanted  us  to  ride,  but  I  thought  I  should  remember  it  better 

by  walking.  ...  I  shall  always  like  scrambling  expeditions  as 

long  as  I  can  recollect  ours  up  the  Wye.     Those  few  days  seem 

like  a  bright  spot  in  my  existence ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  a 

more  apt  similitude  to  compare  it  to  what  you  quoted  as  we 

were  going  in  the  boat  to  Tintem :  *^  The  shadow  of  a  great 

rock  in  a  weary  land.'' 

'  I  daresay  you  will  think  this  letter  rather  strange,  but  it 
cannot  do  me  any  good  to  bottle  everything  up;  besides,  I 
think  there  is  no  pleasure  in  letters  which  do  nothing  but  detail 
matters  of  fact  I  should  have  liked  much  better  to  have  seen 
you ;  but  as  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  that  for  some  time, 
I  must  make  the  best  of  it  When  I  said  that  I  had  taken  to 
liking  good  books,  I  did  not  mean  that  I  had  read  many.  I 
have  read  over  and  over  again  Bishop  Taylor's  Holy  Living' 

1  Imac  Williams,  1S02-1865 :  Scholar  of  Trinity,  afterwards  perpetual  Curate  of 
Treyddn,  Flintshire,  and  author  of  Tke  Cathedrai. 

*  Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart.,  1804-1893,  M.A.,  Oriel,  i8a7,  married  Jane,  sister 
of  Isaac  Williams,  182&  Curate  to  Thomas  Kehle  at  Bisley,  1828-1834 :  afterwards 
perpetual  Curate  of  Stinchcomb  and  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester. 
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and  Dyings  but  till  I  came  here  I  had  not  gone  farther ;  since, 
I  have  read  five  sermons  of  Bishop  Wilson,  one  on  the  History 
of  Christianity,  and  the  others  on  Profiting  by  Sermons ;  also 
most  of  Law's  Serious  Colly  about  which  I  remember  what  you 
said  to  me  three  years  ago.'  * 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Nov.  5,  1826. 

'  It  may  seem  an  odd  sort  of  thing  to  say,  but  I  got  from 
your  letter  something  more  like  happiness  than  I  have  known 
since  my  mother  died.  Since  that  time  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
been  Sjdeo^  ip  r^  tcoaiup ;  but  I  hope  I  may  yet  get  right  at 
last  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  find  so  many  expressions  in  the 
Psalms  like  "  O  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,"  as  they  serve 
to  keep  up  the  hope  that,  weary  and  unsatisfactory  as  are  my 
attempts  to  be  religious,  they  may  in  time  "  comfort  my  heart." 
And  now  I  can  talk  to  you  about  myself,  I  feel  a  sort  of 
security  against  bewildering  my  mind  with  vague  thoughts, 
which  I  did  not  know  where  to  check,  because  I  could  not  get 
anyone  to  sympathise  with  them  at  all. 

*  I  have  borrowed  Mr.  Bonnell's  Life?  and  have  got  about 
two-thirds  through  it.  I  did  not  at  first  like  the  plan  you 
recommended  to  me  about  reveries,  as  I  had  been  directing  all 
my  actions  with  a  view  to  fitting  myself  for  realising  my 
reveries.  But  it  is  a  wretched  unsatisfactory  pursuit,  for 
besides  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  real  religion  in  it, 
I  have  often  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  myself,  and  that  I  was  acting 
blindly,  without  a  drift.  It  is  much  better  to  give  up  all 
notion  of  guiding  myself,  and  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added." 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  putting  before  you  the  roundabout 
fantastic  methods  to  which  I  have  been  resorting  to  arrive  at 

^  See  p.  236  for  Mr.  Keble's  rebuke  to  Harrell  for  a  verbal  flippancy.  *  When  at 
Oxford,  I  took  up  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life^  expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book, 
as  such  books  generally  are,  and  perhaps  laugh  at  it.  But  I  found  Law  quite  an 
over-match  for  me;  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of 
religion,  after  I  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry.'  BoswolVs  Johnson^  edited  by 
George  Birkbeck  HUl,  i.,  6& 

'  The  Exemplary  Life  and  Character  of  James  Bonnell^  Esq.  [1653-1699],  laie 
Accomptant  General  of  Ireland^  by  William  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Ardideacon  of  Armagh. 
The  book  was  first  published  in  1703. 
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a  plain  simple  truth  that  ought  to  have  come  at  once;  but 
perhaps  they  may  serve  to  show  the  state  of  my  mind  better 
than  any  direct  description  I  could  give.  It  is  very  frightful 
to  see  people  like  Mr.  Bonnell  so  alarmed  about  themselves, 
and  expressing  so  strongly  the  MO'etchedness  of  their  moral 
condition.  It  seems  as  if,  to  a  fellow  like  me,  it  must  always 
be  presumptuous  not  to  despair.  The  evening  before  last  I 
was  much  struck  with  a  thought  in  the  banning  of  Hooker's 
Preface  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  about  not  permitting 
thoughts  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream.  It  seems  as  if  people 
might  make  so  much  more  out  of  their  lives  by  keeping  records 
of  them.  .  .  • 

*  I  will  write  you  down  some  horridly-expressed  verses 
which  call  themselves  to  the  tune  of  ^ Allan  Water"  and 
"Rousseau's  Dream  ";  the  first  sketched  in  autumn,  1825,  but 
undergoing  changes  for  a  long  time,  poor  as  is  the  result; 
the  second  written  at  W[illiams's].  I  have  not  shown  them  to 
anyone,  and  they  may  give  you  a  sort  of  guess  at  the  things 
my  mind  has  been  running  upon.' 

*  On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water '  was  his  favourite  air. 
[*The  Fashion  of  this  World  Passeth  Away.*] 

'Ere  the  buds  their  stores  deliver, 

Have  ye  watched  the  springtime  gay? 
Have  ye  seen  the  sere  leaves  shiver 
In  an  autumn  day? 

Have  ye  loved  some  flower  appearing. 

Tulip,  or  pale  lily  tall, 
Day  by  day  its  head  uprearing, 
But  to  mourn  its  fedl? 

Have  ye  on  the  bosom  rested 

Of  some  friend  that  seemed  a  god  ? 
Have  ye  seen  her  relics  vested 
In  their  long  abode? 

With  the  years  that  ye  have  numbered, 

With  the  flowers  that  gaily  blow. 
With  the  friends  whose  sleep  b  slumbered, 
Ye  shall  perish  too.* 
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[Heaven  -in-Earth.] 

*Oh,  can  it  be  that  this  bright  world 

Was  made  for  such  dull  joys^  as  ours? 
Dwells  there  not  aught  in  secret  furled 
'Mid  Nature's  holy  bowers?* 

Is  it  for  naught  that  things  gone  by 

Still  hover  o'er  our  wondering  mind, 
And  dreamy  feelings,  dimly  high, 

A  dwelling-place  within  us  find? 

No :  there  are  things  of  higher  mould, 

Whose  charmM  ways  we  heedless  tread ; 
And  men  even  here  a  converse  hold 

With  those  whom  they  shall  meet  when  dead. 

Lord  of  the  World,  Almighty  King, 

Thy  shadow  resteth  over  all : 
Or  where  the  Saints  Thy  terrors  sing. 

Or  where  the  waves  obey  Thy  call.' 

To  this  productive  year  belong  also  some  haunting 
unfinished  lines  which  might  bear  for  a  title  The  Summons. 
Of  course  none  of  these  three  poems  of  Hurrell's  appeared,  later, 
in  Lyra  Apostolica ;  nor  elsewhere  than  in  the  Remains, 

'To-night  my  dreary  course  is  run. 
And  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Far  beneath  the  western  wave 
I  seek  my  quiet  grave, 

Amid  the  silent  halls  of  Fate, 
Where  lie  in  long  and  shadowy  state 
The  embryos  of  the  things  that  be 
Waiting  the  hour  of  destiny. 

I  hear  thy  magic  voice ; 

I  hear  it,  and  rejoice  ...  *" 

To-morrow :  ere  the  hunter's  horn 

Has  waked  the  echoes  of  the  mom  . 


•  • 


Froude  at  this  time  was  associating  a  good  deal  with  Blanco 
White,  the  Anglicised  Spaniard  and  ex-priest  who  came  to 
Oriel,  aged  fifty-one,  when  Tyler  left  it,  and  deeply  interested 
Oriel  men  witfi  his  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 

*  The  common  flash  going  on,     R.  H.  F.'s  note. 

•  A  foot  wanting.     R.  H.  F.,  #</  sufra^ 


f 
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For  some  three  years  he  was  in  great  repute  among  them : 
his  mental  gifts  were  invalidated  to  them,  later,  by  his  aimless- 
ness  and  instability.  To  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  Breviary,  often  demonstrated  in  his  own  rooms,  after 
dinner,  to  Froude,  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Wilberforce,  Hurrell 
owed  much,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  able  lectures  on 
liturgical  subjects  being  delivered  by  Dr.  Lloyd. 

Hurrell's  most  intimate  letter  of  all  those  addressed  to 
Keble,  beating  and  surging  with  the  pathos  which  is  insepar- 
able from  a  young  man's  interior  life,  ends  sadly  and  bravely 
on  Jan.  8,  1827: 

'  I  am  glad  of  your  advice  about  penance,  for  my  spirit  was 

so  broken  down  that  I  had  no  vigour  to  go  on  even  with  the 

trifling  self-denials  I  had  imposed  on  myself;  besides,  I  feel 

that  though  it  has  in  it  the  colour  of  humility,  it  is  in  reality 

the  food  of  pride.     Self-imposed,  it  seems  to  me  quite  different 

from  when  imposed  by  the  Church ;  and  even  fasting  itself,  to 

weak  minds,  is  not  free  from  evil,  when,  however  secretly  it  is 

done,  one  cannot  avoid  the  consciousness  of  being  singular.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  much  more  to  say,  and  when  anything  comes  over 

me,  will  put  it  down  on  a  large  sheet,  and  send  it  off  when  it 

is  full.     I  am  so  very  unequal  to  my  feelings,  that  sometimes 

I  suspect  all  to  be  hypocrisy ;  but  the  tide  has  by  this  time  so 

often  returned  after  its  ebbing,  that  finding  myself  again  on 

the  dry  land  does  not  make  me  so  much  doubt  the  reality  of 

all  His  waves  and  storms  which  have  gone  over  me.' 

To  his  dear  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  an  approaching  guest, 
Hurrell  indites  on  the  same  day  a  more  mundane  theme : 

M  must  prepare  you  to  find  me  a  great  humbug  about 
cock-shooting ;  for,  though  I  will  not  recede  from  my  assertions 
concerning  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  our  woods  in  that 
line,  yet,  as  our  sporting  establishment  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bare  appointments  for  what  Bob  calls  hedge-popping,  the 
vicinity  of  the  cocks  will  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
you  feel  more  acutely  the  disadvantages  of  a  connection  with 
such  unknowing  people.' 

His  Tutorship  was  not  an  unmixed  enjoyment  to  him, 
after  taking  his  M.A.  Of  it  he  writes  thus  seriously,  humbly, 
and  characteristically : 
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To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Oct.  23,  1827. 

'Perhaps  it  may  amuse  you  to  hear  something  of  my 
proceedings  in  my  new  line  of  life.  I  have  six  Lectures  in 
all:  three  each  day.  ...  I  have  now  got  through  two  days 
and  seen  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  and  as  yet  no  liberties 
have  been  taken  with  me,  to  my  knowledge :  however,  this  is 
the  thing  against  which  I  endeavour  to  arm  myself,  and  from 
which  I  expect  a  fruitful  harvest  of  moral  discipline.  I  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  best  opportunities  which  can  be  given  me 
to  put  my  elements  into  order  and  harmony.  It  is  a  quick 
and  efficacious  refreshment  to  me  to  think  of  the  south-westerly 
waves  roaring  round  the  Prawle  after  our  stern,  or  the  little 
crisp  breakers  that  we  cut  through,  when  you  cruised  with  us 
off  Dartmouth  Harbour.  Somehow  or  other,  without  having 
exposed  myself  that  I  know  of,  in  any  flagrant  way,  there 
remains  upon  my  mind  a  more  vivid  impression  of  my  in- 
competence than  I  expected  to  await  my  entrance  into  the 
office.  I  feel  called  on  to  act  a  part  for  which  neither  my 
habits  nor  my  studies  have  fitted  me.  I  am,  and  always 
have  been,  childishly  alive  to  the  pain  of  being  despised,  and  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  I  have  not  the  sort  of  knowledge  to  give 
me  any  command  over  the  men's  attention,  or  even  power  of 
benefiting  the  attentive ;  and,  if  it  was  not  that  I  know  how 
good  it  is  for  myself,  I  believe  I  should  give  it  up  at  oncel 
.  .  .  Two  more  tedious  days  are  over;  I  am  not  a  bit 
more  in  love  with  my  occupation,  so  that  this  letter,  instead 
of  suggesting  to  you  some  ludicrous  ideas  and  reminiscences, 
will  terminate  in  a  concatenation  of  dolefulness,  and  ask  for 
a  consolatory  answer. 

'  Lloyd  gave  us  his  introductory  Lecture  to-day,  i^.^  settled 
the  books  we  were  to  do,  and  the  times  of  coming,  and  was 
very  good-natured,  as  usual,  in  his  reception  of  all  of  us.  I  am 
afraid  my  time  and  spirits  will  be  so  much  drawn  upon  in 
another  quarter,  that  I  shall  not  have  much  left  of  either  for 
him.  Otherwise  an  historical  account  of  the  Liturgy,  tracing 
all  the  prayers,  through  the  Roman  Missals  and  Breviaries,  up 
to  their  original  source,  for  one  Lecture,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  First  of  Corinthians  for  the  other,  would  be  a  very 
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eligible  subject  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on.  ...  I  go 
to  the  Tyrolese  singers,  who  perform  some  national  music  in 
the  Town- Hall  at  eight  o'clock.  I  hope  they  will  help  to  lull 
me  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness ;  and  that  I  may  dream 
myself  among  lakes  and  mountains,  far,  far  away  from  the 
vulgar  crowd.' 

Hurrell's  forecast  that  his  time  and  spirits  would  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies,  was  due  to  the  anxiety 
he  began  to  feel  about  his  brother  Robert.  The  latter  had 
followed  Hurrell  to  Oriel  in  1822,  and  graduated  B.A.  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1826.  Ardent  and  active  in  everything,  he  had 
taken  a  chill  during  that  Long  Vacation,  after  a  particularly  long 
pull  at  sea,  and  the  chill  was  to  terminate  only  in  consumption. 

To  the  Rev.  JOHN  Keble,  New  Year's  Day,  1828. 

' .  .  .  I  wish  I  could  write  verses !  and  then  I  should  make 
an  attempt  to  perpetuate  in  my  mind  the  notions  that  came 
into  it  the  other  day  at  seeing  the  dead  body  of  a  poor  woman 
who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  in  a  state  of  intense  bodily 
suffering,  from  which  she  was  released  a  few  days  since.  I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  her  before  her  illness ;  but  while  she 
was  alive  I  had  never  seen  her  free  from  the  expression  of  dull 
pain ;  and  her  face  was  distorted  by  a  sore  wound,  which  never 
healed,  on  the  side  of  her  mouth.  But  the  morning  after  her 
death  there  was  such  a  quiet  careworn  beauty  on  her 
countenance,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  good  spirits  had  been 
ornamenting  her  body  at  last,  to  show  that  a  friend  of  theirs 
had  inhabited  it.  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the  recollection  of 
it  may  be  a  help  to  me  in  fits  of  scepticism,  when  everything 
seems  so  tame  and  commonplace.' 

These  serious  thoughts  haunted  Hurrell  at  home  where 
his  brother's  health  was  failing  day  by  day.  '  Bob  '  had  the 
chief  share  of  the  physical  beauty  and  vitality  of  the  family. 
One  who  knew  him  well  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  his 
lovable  mischief. 

•  The  richness  and  melody  of  Copleston's  ^  voice  surpassed 

^  Edward  Copleston,  1776-1849:  from  1814  to  1828  Provost  of  Oriel,  aftenrardi 
Bishop  of  Lrlandaff.    The  Hurrells  had  Copleston  blood. 
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any  instrument.  ...  It  was  no  small  part  of  the  daily 
amusement  of  the  undergraduates  to  repeat  what  Copleston  had 
said,  and  just  as  he  said  it,  and  to  vary  it  from  their  own  boyish 
imaginations.  .  .  .  The  second  of  the  four  Froudes,  who  died 
young,  made  this  a  special  study.  Coming  out  of  Tyler's  room 
after  a  Lecture,  he  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and  said  in  the 
exact  Copleston  tone :  "  Mr.  Tyler,  will  you  please  step  out  a 
moment  ?  "  Tyler  rushed  out,  exclaiming :  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Provost  1 "  but  only  saw  the  tail  of  the  class  descending  the 
staircase.  ''  You  silly  boys,  you've  been  playing  me  a  trick  1 " 
was  all  that  he  could  say.'  ^ 

The  wheel  of  fortune  brought  the  Provostship  of  Oriel  not 
to  'an  angel,'  John  Keble,  but  to  Edward  Hawkins,  on  the 
promotion  of  Copleston  to  the  See  of  Llandaff,  early  in  this 
year.  A  letter  of  Froude's  to  him  has  been  preserved.  There 
is  an  entry  in  the  former's  Diary,  under  date  of  Nov.  22,  1 826, 

thus  printed:  *  Promised  I  would  not  vote  against  him 

if  ever  he  stood  for  the .     Foolish :  but  I  must  abide  by 

it.'  Hawkins  and  James  Endell  Tyler  were  the  two  among 
the  Fellows  who  had  for  years  set  their  hearts  upon  the 
Provostship.  Tyler  lost  his  chance  when  he  left  Oriel  during 
the  autumn  for  the  living  of  S.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London, 
where  Endell  Street,  W.C.,  yet  preserves  his  name.  Either  to 
him,  or  to  Hawkins,  Hurrell  had  hastily  pledged  his  word. 
But  when  he  wrote  the  following  letter  he  was  quite  aware 
of  Mr.  Keble's  definite  withdrawal  from  the  candidacy  which 
was  not  yet  announced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Keble  had 
never  consented  to  come  forward,  and  his  disciple's  course 
became,  thereby,  easy  as  well  as  plain. 

To  the  Rev.  EDWARD  HAWKINS,*  Jan.  23,  1828. 

'My  dear  Hawkins, — Though  I  don't  set  so  high  a 
value  on  the  emanations  of  my  pen  as  to  volunteer  a  super- 
fluous communication,  yet,  from  what  Churton  said  to  me  in 
his  note,  I  fancy  I  ought  to  supply  an  iKKei/jkfjM  in  my  last 

^  Rgmimscmeis  chiejfy  of  OrUl  Collegi  and  the  Oxford  Movmmi^  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Modey,  M.  A.    London :  Longmans,  1882,  i.,  384. 

*  From  the  chapter  entitled  Edward  Hawkins,  the  Great  Provost,  in  Lives  of 
Twelve  Good  Men^  by  John  William  Baigon,  pp.  208-209. 
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letter  by  making  a  more  formal  declaration  of  my  uncon- 
ditional and  uncompromising  determination  to  rank  myself 
among  your  retainers.  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  my  stupid 
delay  in  answering  your  letter  should  have  caused  you  any 
bother  (to  use  a  studiously  elegant  expression,  than  which  I 
cannot  hit  on  a  better) :  and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  as 
I  actually  had  written  you  an  answer  the  first  day ;  but  as  I 
said  something  at  the  end  of  it  about  my  brother,  which 
afterwards  I  thought  too  gloomy,  and  which,  I  believe,  was 
suggested  by  seeing  him  look  particularly  unwell  from  some 
accident,  I  thought  it  rather  too  hard  to  call  on  you  for 
sympathy  in  my  capricious  fancies.  I  suppose  I  may  take 
the  liberty  to  enclose  this  in  a  cover  to  the  Bishop,  otherwise 
I  should  hesitate  to  draw  on  your  purse  as  well  as  your  time 
for  such  a  scribble  as  this.  However,  I  have  left  you  enough 
dear  paper  at  the  end  to  work  out  a  question  in  algebra,  or 
make  the  skeleton  of  a  sermon!  And  as  this  is  probably 
worth  more  than  any  words  I  have  to  put  into  it,  I  shall 
conclude  by  b^ging  you  to  consider  me  ever  affectionately, 

'  R.  H.  Froude.* 

For  poor  *  Bob '  Froude,  full  of  frolic  and  power,  the 
Lusisti  satis  had  been  spoken.  He  died  on  April  28,  1828, 
between  the  dates  of  the  two  following  letters,  which  Hurrell 
wrote  with  a  heavy  heart. 

To  the  Rev.  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  April  2,  1828. 

* ...  I  have  not  much  spirits  to  write  to  you,  but  will  not 
allow  my  promise  to  go  for  nothing.  When  I  first  came  home 
I  found  my  brother  very  much  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  but 
not  quite  so  far  gone  as  I  had  been  prepared  for.  But  since  I 
have  been  here  his  disorder  has  been  making  very  rapid 
progress  indeed.  .  .  .  From  what  I  had  heard  at  Oxford,  I 
almost  doubted  I  might  not  find  all  over  before  my  arrival : 
and  the  relief  which  I  felt  when,  on  getting  off  the  coach  at 
Totnes,  I  heard  from  my  father  that,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before,  he  ^  had  driven  in  to  meet  me,  was  so  great  as  almost  to 
unsettle  my  resolution.     So  that  now  the  near  prospect  of  a 

I'Boh.' 
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conclusion  is  rather  hard  to  face.  Even  so  late  as  yesterday 
evening  I  began  a  letter  to  you,  in  which  I  expressed  a  hope 
that  when  Monday  came  my  brother  and  I  might  not  part  for 
ever,  but  that  he  would  be  alive  on  my  return  for  the  Long 
Vacation.  But  the  medical  person  who  has  attended  him  told 
me,  just  now,  that  unless  he  was  relieved  from  his  present 
oppression,  forty-eight  hours  would  end  him.  In  this  state  I 
really  do  not  think  that  the  [Oriel]  election  has  claims  on  me 
so  great  as  those  which  retain  me  here ;  and,  unless  his  illness 
take  some  unexpected  turn,  I  shall  write  to  [the  Provost]  in  a 
day  or  two,  to  apologise  for  absenting  myself.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  flatter  myself  that  any  turn  will  long  retard  the 
encroachment  of  the  disorder;  but,  unless  appearances 
decidedly  indicated  that,  by  staying  out  the  Vacation,  I  should 
see  all,  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  shrink  from  my  business ; 
for,  when  the  time  of  parting  came,  it  would  be  worse  a  fort- 
night hence  than  now.  ...  I  have  known  enough  of  myself 
to  foresee  the  return  of  all  my  fretfulness  and  absurdity, 
when  I  leave  this  enchanted  atmosphere.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  not  writing  a  longer  letter;  for  most  things  now 
seem  insipid  to  me,  except  such  as  I  have  no  right  to  inflict 
upon  you.  So  good-bye,  my  dear  [Robert],  for  the  present, 
and  do  not  expect  to  see  me  till  the  beginning  of  Term.  I 
should  very  much  wish  to  take  my  part  in  the  election,  and 
do  not  even  now  wholly  abandon  the  idea.  For  I  know  that 
active  occupation  is  the  best  resource,  and  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  it  merely  to  indulge  my  feelings.' 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  May,  1828. 

* .  .  .  The  feelings  under  which  I  wrote  to  you  last,  were, 
as  you  say,  like  the  effect  of  a  stunning  blow,  and  I  was  quite 
surprised,  myself,  how  quickly  they  evaporated.  I  cannot 
indeed  call  them  either  groundless  or  irrational,  and  I  am,  in 
some  respects,  not  contented  at  being  so  soon  released  from 
them.  Yet  many  things  have  occurred  to  me,  which,  even  to 
my  reason,  have  made  things  seem  better  than  they  did  at 
first.  The  more  I  think  of  B[ob],  the  more  I  am  struck  with 
his  singleness  of  heart,  and  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  held 
himself.     I  have  found,  too,  some  things  which  he  had  written, 
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which  I  regret  much  that  he  had  not  shown  me,  which  give 
me  almost  assurance  that  he  was  farther  advanced  in  serious 
feeling,  and  had  taken  greater  pains  to  fight  against  himself 
than  anyone  supposed.  Among  others,  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  tne  quite  beautiful,  On  the  Legitimate  Use  of 
Pleasure  ;  which  he  has  headed  with :  "  My  opinion,  June, 
1827.  I  wonder  what  it  will  be  next  year."  It  is  well 
arranged  as  a  composition,  quite  el^;ant  in  the  language,  and 
shows  that  he  must  have  thought  over  the  Ethics  in  a  common- 
sense  way,  and  compared  it  with  Bishop  Butler.  I  had  often 
heard  him  say  what  a  fool  he  used  to  be  in  thinking  that  the 
Ethics  was  only  something  to  be  got  up,  and  something  quite 
irrelevant  to  actual  conduct  .  .  .  But  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had 
been  conversing  with  a  person,  who,  if  he  had  not  much  under- 
valued himself,  would  never  have  defen'ed  to  me.  .  .  .' 

To  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  Aug.  12,  1828. 

*  I  have  just  torn  up  a  letter  which  I  began  for  you  the 
other  day,  and  fear  that  you  will  have  cause  to  wonder  how  I 
could  reserve  this  for  a  better  destiny.  For  the  fact  is,  that  I 
seem  to  myself  to  become  duller  as  I  grow  older,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  fustiness  independent  of  place  and  occupation,  an 
inherent  fustiness  which  idleness  cannot  blow  away  nor  variety 
obliterate.  ...  I  fear  from  what  I  hear  of  C[hurton]  ^  that  the 
chance  of  his  recovery  is  at  present  very  slender.  His  brother 
wrote  to  me  the  other  day  to  ask  what  place  in  Devonshire 
we  reckoned  the  best  suited  '  to  complaints  of  that  description, 
as  his  enfeebled  state  put  his  going  abroad  out  of  the  question. 
But  I  know  from  experience  how  little  Devonshire  air  can  do 
...  I  myself  am  still,  as  I  indeed  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
perfectly  well.  But  I  find  the  freshness  which  at  first  resulted 
from   a   relaxation    from    College    discipline   now   gradually 

^  William  Ralph  Cburton,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  the  brilliant  and  much-loved  younger 
brother  of  the  better-known  Edward  Churton,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Middleton  Cheney,  Northamptonshire,  during  the  following  month. 
His  Remains  were  privately  printed  in  1830,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Omterbury,  and  to  nine  clergjrmen,  the  Oxonians  Keble,  Ogilvie,  Cotton, 
Peiceval,  and  Froude  among  them.  Their  friendship^  says  the  Preface,  *  honoured 
him  in  his  death ' ;  perhaps  they  bore  together  the  expenses  of  publication.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  memorable  in  the  book. 

*  Misprinted  '  situated '  in  R.  H.  F.'s  R$mains, 
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wearing  out ;  and  as  the  images  of  impudent  undergraduates 
fade  away  from  the  field  of  my  fancy,  and  the  consciousness  of 
what  I  am  released  from  becomes  less  vivid,  a  new  host  of 
evil  genii  take  possession  of  the  deserted  spot'  Till  within 
this  last  week  or  so,  I  felt  quite  differently  from  what  I  ever 
used  to,  and  reckoned  myself  to  have  become  quite  a  cheerful 
fellow ;  but  now  I  begin  to  see  with  my  old  eyes,  and  to  feed 
upon  th^  dreams  of  faeryland. 

'  **  And  as  I  mark  the  line  of  light  that  plays 
O'er  the  smooth  wave  towards  the  burning  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays, 
And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  Isle  of  Rest." 

...  I  have  a  brother  now  at  home  who  is  coming  to  Oriel 
next  term,  and  will  make  a  very  good  hand  at  mathematics 
unless  he  is  very  idle.' 

The  brother  at  home  referred  to  was  William  Froude, 
afterwards  LL.D.  (Glasgow)  and  F.R.S.,  then  newly  come 
from  Westminster  School.  He  was  entered  at  Oriel  on  Oct 
23,  1828,  with  Hurrell  for  Tutor. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Aug.  26,  1828. 

' .  .  .  I  have  long  been  meditating  a  letter  to  you,  and  have 
put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  in  hopes  that  when  the  fine  weather 
should  come  at  last,  it  might  rekindle  in  me  some  spark  of 
poetical  feeling.  But  I  was  thinking  over  with  myself  last 
night  how  I  could  scrape  up  a  verse  or  two  in  honour  of  this 
long-wished-for  revolution,  and  was,  after  some  fruitless  pains, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
yet  full  often  does  it  force  itself  upon  me,  and  in  too  un- 
questionable a  shape,  that  I  get  stupider  as  I  get  older ;  and 
that  I  either  never  was  what  I  used  to  think  myself,  or  that 
Nature  has  recalled  her  misused  favours  I  In  vain  is  it  that 
night  after  night  I  have  tried  to  peep  through  the  clouds  at 
Lyra  and  Cassiopeia,  as  they  chase  one  another  round  the 
pole,  and  that  I  have  got  up  at  three  to  see  Mercury  rise,  when 
he  was  at  his  longest  distance  from  the  sun ;  and  that  I  have 
sailed  to  Guernsey  on  a  fine  day  and  come  back  on  a  finer, 
when  the  waves  washed  in  on  the  deck  as  each  passed  in 
succession ;  and  that  (when  for  a  short  time  off  the  island  in  a 
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calm)  I  found  the  latitude  within  a  minute  by  taking  the  sun's 
meridian  altitude,  and  that  I  have  seen  him  rise  out  of  the 
water,  cut  in  two  by  the  horizon  as  sharp  as  a  knife.  **  This 
brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this^majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire, — what  seemeth  it  to  me  but  a  pestilent  congr^a- 
tion  of  vapours  ?'*  I  can  partly  account  for  it  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  so  uncommonly  comfortable  and  cosy  here,  and 
quite  agree  with  you,  that ''  home  by  mazy  streams  "  is  not  the 
most  bracing  school  in  which  the  recipient  of  habits  can  be 
disciplined. 

'Then,  henceforth,   hail!    ye   impudent    undergraduates: 

*I  heard  from  N[ewman]  the  other  day,  with  the  testi- 
monials,' he  adds,  a  little  later.  ' .  •  .  He  is  a  fellow  that  I 
like  the  more,  the  more  I  think  of  him ;  only  I  would  give  a 
few  odd  pence  if  he  were  not  a  heretic  I '  This  in  reference  to 
Newman's  early  Evangelicalism,  not  yet  sloughed  away.  As 
between  Froude  and  Newman,  so  between  Newman  and  Pusey, 
affection  appears  to  have  preceded  perfect  intellectual  confi- 
dence. There  is  a  parallel  thought,  in  more  sedate  dress,  in 
Newman's  private  journal  of  May  17,  1823:  'That  Pusey  is 
Thine,  O  Lord,  how  can  I  doubt  ?  .  .  .  yet  I  fear  he  is  preju- 
diced against  Thy  children.  .  .  .  Lead  us  both  on  in  the  way 
of  Thy  commandments  I '  ^  Hurrell  quickly  came  to  a  correct 
reading  of  Newman,  and  he  presently  made  sure  that  his  beloved 
Keble  should  share  it  too.  He  said  once,  when  conversation 
ran  on  the  traits  of  undoubted  excellence  in  criminal  characters : 
'  Were  I  asked  what  good  deed  I  had  ever  done,  I  should  say  ^ 
that  I  had  brought  Keble  and  Newman  to  understand  each  j 
other.'  That  mutual  love,  indeed,  despite  a  long  parting, 
never  wavered.  There  is  an  odd  little  footnote  to  be  gathered 
from  Mr.  Anthony  Froude's  'Oxford  Counter- Reformation.' * 
He  is  speaking  of  events  subsequent  to  1845. 

'My  eldest  brother   had   left   to   us   younger  ones,  as  a 
characteristic  instruction,  that   if  we   ever  saw  Newman  and 

^/o^  Henry  Newman^  Letters  and  Carresfondeme  to  1845.     Edited  by  Anne 
Mozley.     Longmans,  1890,  i.,  103. 

*  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subfects^  4th  Series.    London :  Longmans,  1S83,  p.  235. 
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Keble  disagree,  we  might  think  for  ourselves.  The  event 
which  my  brother  had  thought  as  impossible  as  that  a  double 
star  should  fly  asunder  in  space,  had  actually  occurred.  We 
had  been  floated  out  into  mid-ocean  upon  the  Anglo-Catholic 
rafl,  buo}^  up  by  airy  bubbles  of  ecclesiastical  sentiment. 
The  bubbles  had  burst,  the  raft  was  splintered,  and  we — I 
mean  my  other  brother  and  myself — ^were  left,  like  Ulysses, 
struggling  in  the  waves.' 

Says  Mr.  Thomas  Mozley,^  referring  to  this  time,  and  to 
tastes  shared  in  common  among  Oriel  men :  '  I  think  we  all  of 
us  found  it  easier  to  admire   and   even  to  criticise,  than  to 
design.     Keble,  Froude,  and  Ogilvie  undertook  a  memorial  of 
William  Churton,  to  be  placed  in  S.  Mary's.     It  was  to  be 
simple,  modest,  and  unobtrusive,  like  the  subject.     Whether 
the  result  carried  out  this  idea,  I  leave  others  to  say.'     If  we 
are  to  judge  from  a  letter  of  Hurrell's  addressed  to  Keble,  the 
first  design  emanated  from  Newman,  though  drawn  by  himself. 
'  I  don't  make  much  progress  in   my  design  for  C[hurton's] 
monument,'  he  writes  on  May  23, 1829.     '  0[gilvie]  decides  on 
its  being  Gothic ;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  never  do  to  let 
it  take  its   chance   in   the   hands   of  a  statuary.'     Yet  the 
responsibility  of  doing  it  one's  self  makes  me  so  fastidious  that 
I  cannot  settle  on  an}rthing.'     He  had  thought  of  falling  back 
upon  'the  sort  of  niches  which  are  used  to  hold  statues  of 
saints,  or  [stoups  for]  holy  water :  somehow  it  does  not  seem 
quite  congruous  to  make   one  of  these  merely  to  frame  an 
inscription."     However,  he  draws  a  narrow  pointed  arch  over 
a  tall  pedestal  supporting  a  plain  cross,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Newman,  adding  that  he  likes  it  especially,  though  it  may  be 
a  bit  eccentric'     '  It  is  to  stand  in  the  wall  over  one  of  the 
doorways,  between  the  blank  window  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  window  in  which  the  gallery  terminates.     This  is  meant 
to  be  represented  standing  under  an  arch  cut  out  in  the  wall.' 
There  were  not  many  Englishmen  attempting  Early  English 
decoration  in  1829.     The  memorial  to  William  Ralph  Churton, 

^  Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Mozley,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel.     London:  Longmans,  1882,  i.,  18. 
'  Sculptor.     How  recently  has  '  statuary '  become  an  obsolete  word  ! 
'  A  print  of  it  appears  in  the  Remains ^  i.,  235. 
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Fellow  of  Oriel,  aged  twenty-seven,  phthisi  ekeu  prareptus^  is 
to  be  found  in  S.  Mary's  Church,  though  not  in  the  position 
allotted  it  in  this  letter ;  and  the  big  ugly  white  sarcophagus 
with  fussy  details  in  high  relief  on  a  grey  ground  is  certainly 
no  design  of  Hurrell  Froude's. 

Froude's  intimate  correspondence  with  Newman  began  in 
1828,  their  friendship  having  been  forming  since  1826.  To 
all  to  whom  the  latter  spoke  or  wrote  with  affection,  as  Miss 
Mozley  reminds  us,  he  was  ever  open  and  confiding.  'But 
there  is  distinction  in  his  confidences.  Thus  to  his  mother  he 
writes  what  it  would  not  occur  to  him  to  say  to  anyone  else : 
experiences,  sensations,  and  odd  encounters;  dreams,  fancies, 
and  passing  speculations :  while  to  Hurrell  Froude,  on  another 
field  altogether,  there  is  the  same  absolute  trust,  and  unlocking 
of  the  heart;  * 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  letters,  the  correspondent  at 
Dartington  feels  impelled  to  continue  his  autobiography,  in 
default  of  anjrthing  better  to  deal  with.  'When  I  come  to 
consider  my  resources,'  he  says  in  hb  smiling  mock-grandiose 
way,  *  I  feel  that  they  will  not  prove  commensurate  with  my 
malignity,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  able  even  to  bore  you  with 
success.' 

To  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  Aug.  12,  1829. 

'  Since  I  left  Oxford,  little  has  happened  to  me,  and  still 
less  have  I  done.  I  have  indeed  written  two  sermons,  and 
they  lasted  near  twenty  minutes,  so  that  I  may  hope  to  get 
on.  But  the  time  that  they  took  me  is  quite  absurd,  and  that 
which  they  gave  me  an  excuse  for  wasting,  under  the  plea  of 
thought,  grotesque  indeed.  Also,  the  paper  that  I  wasted  on 
things  that  turned  out  to  have  no  reference  to  the  subject 
would  form  a  distinct  object  of  contemplation ;  and  after  all, 
when  I  came  to  preach  them,  they  seemed  so  rambling  and 
incomplete  that  I  could  not  fancy,  while  I  was  reading  them, 
how  anyone  could  possibly  follow  me.  Besides  this,  I  have 
done  nothing  except  getting  my  equatorial  put  up  and 
adjusted  in  our  garden,  and  trying  provoking  experiments  on 
the  insensibility  of  my  hearing  organs.     I  find  the  summit  of 

^John  Henry  Newman^  Letters  and  Correspondence  to  184$^  L,  8. 
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perception  to  which  I  can  attain  is  to  observe  that  a  note 
harmonises  better  with  its  octave^  twelfth,  and  fifth,  than  with 
their  next-door  neighbours.  I  also  can  acknowledge  a  discord 
in  a  deuce  ^  and  a  seventh ;  but  as  for  knowing  one  from  the 
other,  unless  they  come  very  close  on  each  other,  it  passes  my 
comprehension  how  man  can  do  it.  ...  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  the  length  of  time  this  has  been  on  the  stocks,  and  of  the 
shabby  performance  which  it  turns  out.  Alas,  it  is  a  sad 
reflection  that  I  am  condemned  to  retrograde  in  all  respects : 
to  find  no  resting-place  for  my  self-complacency  either  in  my 
intellectual,  moral,  or  corporeal  prowess,  and  notwithstanding 
to  be  as  conceited  as  ever!' 

This  was  a  note  of  needless  dissatisfaction  only  too  sincere, 
repeated  in  Keble's  ear.  *  As  for  me,  I  despair  of  ever  becom- 
ing a  scholar  or  mathematician  either,  beyond  just  enough 
to  amuse  myself  when  I  am  a  solitary  country  Curate.  .  .  .' 

1829  is  a  silent  year  with  Hurrell,  on  the  whole.  He  had 
lost  his  beloved  brother,  and  he  was  preparing  for  his  own 
Ordination.  In  the  late  summer  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  his 
cousins  at  Keswick. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Sept.  17,  1829. 

'  The  evening  I  received  your  criticisms  I  wrote  you  three 
sides  of  a  letter,  and  did  not  send  it,  only  because  I  thought 
time  would  produce  things  better  worth  writing:  and  now  I 
am  so  changed  in  position  and  circumstances  I  think  I  may  as 
well  begin  again.  So  all  I  will  retain  of  my  former  letter  is 
a  criticism  on  The  Christian  Yeaty  suggested  by  a  very 
tempestuous  night,  in  which  all  our  party  were  crossing  the 
Channel  in  a  pilot-boat.  You  must  not  say  "  the  wild  wind 
rustles  in  the  piping  shrouds  " :  *  shrouds  never  "  pipe  "  when 
trees  or  rustling  can  be  presented  to  the  fancy,  but  only  on 
occasions  when  it  is  more  sublime  than  comfortable  to  be  a 

^  The  interval  of  a  second  in  music  :  an  amusing  employment  of  the  word,  in  this 
sense  then,  as  now,  obsolete  and  rare. 

'  TJu  Christian  Year :  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  Used  at  Sea,  line  5,  not  quite 
correctly  quoted : 

*The  wild  winds  rustle  in  the  piping  shrouds 
As  in  the  quivering  trees.' 
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listener.  This,  in  my  letter,  I  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  a 
description  of  the  scene  I  witnessed,  and  the  night  I  spent  on 
deck:  but  I  doubt  not  you  will  willingly  take  all  this  for 
granted.  ...  I  left  Devonshire  more  than  a  fortnight  since  for 
Cumberland.  [Domford  ?]  ^  made  me  stay  some  time  in  Dublin, 
which  was  my  first  stage,  and  is,  in  point  of  time,  much  the 
nearest  way :  and  also  sent  me  into  the  north  of  Ireland  after 
Captain  Mudge,  who  is  survejring  the  coast.  In  my  hunt  for 
him,  I  saw  the  Giants'  Causeway,  every  stone  of  which  is  beset 
by  some  fellow  who  claims  a  fee  for  describing  it.  It  is  certainly 
well  worth  seeing ;  but  you  can  conceive  nothing  so  perfectly 
unlike  any  of  the  pretended  representations  of  it.  I  made  two 
bad  drawings  there,  which  will  serve  to  keep  it  in  my  own 
mind,  but  will  do  little  to  illuminate  mankind  at  large.  I  am 
forgetting  all  this  while  to  tell  you  that,  while  at  Dublin,  I 
found  I  was  within  twenty-five  miles  of 

*"The  Lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er " : 

and  immediately  hired  a  horse,  to  start  the  next  morning  at 
five  to  see  it  I  was  most  unlucky  in  my  day,  as  it  had  been 
fine  for  the  preceding  week,  and  only  set  in  for  rain  when 
I  got  among  the  Wicklow  mountains.  I  had  a  very  wild 
romantic  uncomfortable  ride  through  a  wholly  uninhabited 
country,  till  I  got  within  the  baleful  influence  of  lionisers,* 
and  was  pestered  out  of  my  wits  by  humbugging  guides  who 
dinned  into  my  ears  miserable  expansions  of  Tom  Moore's 
note  about  St.  Kevin,  till  I  was  quite  out  of  patience.  The 
day  was  so  misty  that  it  was  only  once  or  twice  that  I  could 
make  out  the  scene  distinctly,  and  so  constantly  raining,  that 
all  my  paper  was  soaked  in  trying  to  draw  what  I  could  make 
out.  By  dint  of  perseverance,  I  crawled  into  poor  St  Kevin's  * 
cell,  which  is  hardly  large  enough  to  coil  one's  self  up  in, 

^  Joseph  Domford,  1 794-1 868,  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  after  a  military  career.  Rector  of 
Plymtree,  Devon,  and  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  He  had  travelled  in  Ireland 
this  sommer. 

*  The  word  now  has  come  to  imply  a  sort  of  hero-worship  based  on  a  questionable 
social  motive ;  but  in  Froude's  day  it  meant  only  those  who  showed,  described,  or 
patronised  celebrated  places,  these  being  the  '  lions.' 

*A  half-legendary  contemporary  of  S.  Columbkille.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
crawled  Into  the  Hole  or  Bed  at  Glendalough  in  1825, 
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and  when  I  was  there  hardly  a  square  foot  of  it  was  dry :  so 
the  day  answered  the  purpose,  at  any  rate,  of  showing  me 
that  there  is  a  dark  side  to  a  hermit's  existence.  He  had 
chosen  himself  a  most  picturesque  rocky  point,  which  projects 
a  little  into  the  Lake,  with  one  or  two  hollies  and  mountain 
ashes  growing  up  in  its  crevices ;  and  cut  out  a  cell  for  him- 
self in  its  perpendicular  face.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  describe  the  grand  gloom  of  the  Lake,  the  seven  ruined 
Churches  on  its  borders  (one  of  which  is  still  a  burial-ground 
for  the  Roman  Catholics),  and  that  extraordinary  Tower,  a  relic 
of  paganism,  which  stands  in  one  of  the  churchyards. 

*  I  am  now  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  by  which  my  mother 
was  brought  up,  and  of  which  I  used  to  hear  over  and  over 
again.  It  has  been  much  altered  by  Macadamisers,  and  the 
house  she  lived  in  has  been  sold.  Houses  seem  to  have 
sprung  up  about  Keswick  Lake  as  if  it  was  a  Torquay  or 
Sidmouth ;  and  new  dandy  names  have  been  given  to  all  the 
creeks  and  islands,  and  nothing  but  gaiety  seems  to  be  going 
on  or  thought  of.  But  I  suppose  old  Skiddaw  looks  pretty 
much  the  same  as  he  used  to  do,  and  will  see  things  go  to  pot 
with  their  predecessors.  ...  I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to 
find  out  the  Parish  Register,  and  see  her  birth  and  marriage : 
which  is  something  like  poring  over  the  name  of  a  place  one 
likes  in  a  map.  •  .  / 

The  home  of  Margaret  Spedding's  childhood,  Armathwaite 
Hall,  is  within  six  miles  of  Cockermouth,  the  birthplace  of 
Wordsworth.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Bassenthwaite  Lake, 
and  looks  out  towards  some  of  the  loveliest  and  best-known 
mountains  of  the  district,  including  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  and 
the  Borrowdale  Hills.  It  had  been  sold  to  Sir  Frederick  Vane, 
Bart.,  of  Hutton  Hall,  Penrith,  in  1796.  Hurrell  was  a  guest 
at  Mirehouse,  where  his  cousin  John  Spedding  was  always  from 
time  to  time  entertaining  some  of  the  noted  literary  men  of 
the  period. 

To  Newman,  on  Sept.  27,  1829,  he  writes  more  of  St 
Kevin's  dismal  and  delightful  habitation,  and  ends  with  the 
praises  of  his  mother's  county.  *  I  got  to  Cumberland  about 
ten  days  since,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  exceeds  anything 
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that  imagination  can  conjure  up.  I  don't  mean  that  the  exten* 
sive  views  of  lake  and  mountain  are  so  especially  splendid,  for, 
when  the  scene  is  on  so  large  a  scale,  the  trees  and  rocks  become 
deplorably  insignificant,  woods  seem  little  better  than  furze 
brakes  ;  but,  in  rambling  along  the  brooks  and  waterfalls,  one 
comes  to  such  excessively  romantic  comers,  that  they  have 
quite  put  me  out  of  love  with  Devonshire.  The  only  thing 
which  I  desiderate  is  a  Church  steeple  here  and  there  in  the 
valleys ;  for  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  very  few  of  the  Parish 
Churches  here  are  in  exterior  little  better  than  a  decent 
bam.  What  a  horrid-looking  scribble  this  is  I  and  I  know  it 
is  full  of  false  spellings  of  all  sorts,  which  will  in  many  places 
make  it  unintelligible.' 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Feb.  5,  1830. 

*  My  Lectures  this  Term  are  less  fatiguing  than  they  have 
ever  been  yet,  and  there  are  fewer  men  that  one  cannot  take 
an  interest  in.  I  have  a  set  of  very  nice  men  in  Pindar,  which 
I  am  glad  to  be  forced  to  get  up :  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  organs  of  Tory  feeling  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  I  Don't  you  think  he  had  the  republican 
artificial  style  in  his  head  when  he  talked  about 

Kopcuce^  ^  &KpavTa  yapverov  ^(09  *rrp^  tpv^X^  Beiov  ? ' 

All  was  grist  which  came  to  this  preoccupied  critic's  mill. 
He  had  an  unafiected  fondness  for  the  classics.  His  theory 
about  the  poet  whom  he  loved  and  understood  best,  and  whom 
he  is  always  quoting,  is  that  he  was  a  shy  pastoral  lyrist  driven 
by  officious  friends  into  the  epic  field.  Says  Newman  in  a 
passing  note  of  interest :  '  It  was  [Froude's]  notion  that 
Horace  and  others  used  to  (what  is  now  called)  patronise 
Virgil,  as  a  man  who  really  had  a  great  deal  in  him ;  but  who, 
the  pity  was,  would  not  conform  himself  to  the  habits  of 
society,  and  so  lost  opportunities  of  influence.  So  they  set 
him  upon  the  ^neid^  to  make  something  of  him.'  ^ 

On  Easter  Monday,  1830,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Froude  preached 
in  the  pulpit  of  S.  Mary-the- Virgin,  before  the  University,  his 
sermon  on  Knowledge.      His  quiet  sober  sermons,  of  which 

^  Renudns  tfthe  Hev.  RichMrd HurrtU  FromUf  part  i.,  ii.»  318,  Note. 
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no  fewer  than  twenty  appear  complete  in  the  Remains^  are  to 
a  reader  searching,  pitiless,  unforgetable.  The  undergraduate, 
however,  must  have  ^  disvenerated '  them. 

This  to  Newman,  on  Aug.  i,  1830,  in  a  letter  filled  with 
political  comment  admiring  the  spirit  of  King  Charles  X.  and 
Polignac  in  their  disasters,  and  growling  over  Whig  successes  in 
England,  is  too  amusing  to  be  omitted.  '. .  •  I  set  out  in  the  rain 
to  Exeter.  I  was  not  very  well ;  and  had  made  up  my  mind, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  have  a  tooth  out  when  I  got  there ; 
because,  though  it  had  not  yet  ached,  I  thought  it  probable  it 
might  before  I  had  another  opportunity.  I  got  to  Exeter,  went 
to  the  dentist,  had  the  forceps  applied :  the  top  of  the  tooth 
broke ;  they  were  applied  again :  a  splinter  came  out  of  the 
side ;  and  so  on,  till  it  was  down  fair  with  the  jaw,  and  part  of 
the  nerve  had  come  away  in  the  frs^ments.  Nothing  remained 
to  be  done  except  to  punch,  etc.;  and  here  I  thought :  "  Satis 
jam  pridem  sanguine  fuso " :  I  had  satisfied  my  debt  to  my 
future  self;  and  the  present  self  might  be  excused  from  further 
suffering,  till  the  toothache  actually  came/ 

Froude's  lecturing  at  Oxford  was  now  quite  done; 
Newman's  and  Robert  Wilberforce's  likewise;  they  re- 
signed their  Tutorships  as  gracefully  as  they  might,  being 
joyful  over  the  turn  things  had  taken.  The  long  op- 
position maintained  against  their  desire  to  arrange  the 
terminal  table  in  accordance  with  their  own  best  judgment, 
ended  in  total  defeat  for  'the  erect  fighting  figures'  of  the 
three  friends.  The  Provost  himself,  Hampden,  Denison,  and 
the  junior  Copleston  rushed  into  the  breach  with  Lectures 
many  and  purposeful ;  but  Oriel  felt  the  change,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  to  be  a  real  crisis.  According  to  one  distinguished 
commentator,  her  regeneration  dates  from  that  day ;  according 
to  another,  she  never  recovered  the  loss,  and  could  but  suffer 
her  scholarly  pre-eminence  to  pass,  gradually  but  surely,  to 
Balliol,  which  has  ever  since  held  it.  Two  at  least  of 
the  dispossessed  Tutors  had  conceived  already  a  wider  field 
of  action  for  their  energies.  They  had  leisure  now  to  think 
and  to  write ;  and  leisure  bred  consequences.  '  Humanly 
speaking,'  Newman  assures  us,  in  his  fragment  of  autobio- 
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graphy,  written  throughout  in  the  third  person,  'the  Movement 
never  would  have  been,  had  they  not  been  deprived  of  the 
Tutorship,  or  had  Keble,  not  Hawkins,  been  Provost/ 

Newman  made  a  proposal  that  Robert  Wilberforce  or  Froude 
should  join  him  in  the  care  of  S.  Mary's  parish,  or  rather,  in  build- 
ing up  at  Littlemore  what  the  Vicar  ultimately  intended  even 
then  should  become  a  separate  parish:  but  neither  saw  his 
way  to  accept  the  work.  From  letters  of  this  time  we  gather 
knowledge  of  their  ever-increasing  attention  to  the  Fathers ;  to 
the  ethical  aspects  of  many  great  political  questions ;  and  to  the 
country  walks  and  rides,  apart  or  together,  which  did  so  much 
to  strengthen  that  pure  passion  for  Nature,  *  subdued  and 
cherished  long,'  which  in  Newman,  as  in  Froude,  lent  sweetness 
and  balance  to  character.  Froude's  heartfelt  love  of  Devon  is 
conspicuous,  whether  he  be  in  it  or  away  from  it  During 
the  Long  Vacation  of  183 1,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  Newman 
oflf  from  his  books  and  the  stuffy  summer  air  of  low-lying 
Oxford,  to  the  delights  of  Dartington.  As  a  glowing  corro- 
boration of  what  Hurrell  himself  was  always  writing,  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  his  friend's  description  of  the  district, 
sent  to  his  interested  mother  at  Iffley. 

'  Dartington,  July  7,  1831. 

*  I  despatched  a  hasty  letter  yesterday  from  Torquay  which 
must  have  disappointed  you  from  its  emptiness ;  but  I  wished 
you  to  know  my  progress.  As  we  lost  sight  of  the  Needles, 
twilight  came  on,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  the  coast.  The  night 
was  beautiful,  and  on  my  expressing  an  aversion  to  the  cabin, 
Froude  and  I  agreed  to  sleep  on  deck.  .  .  .  When  I  awoke,  a 
little  before  four,  we  were  passing  the  Devonshire  coast,  about 
fifteen  miles  off  it  By  six  we  were  entering  Torbay.  .  .  . 
Limestone  and  sandstone  rocks  of  Torbay  are  very  brilliant 
in  their  colours  and  sharp  in  their  forms;  strange  to  say,  I 
believe  I  never  saw  real  rocks  before,  in  my  life !  This 
consciousness  keeps  me  very  silent,  for  I  feel  I  am  admiring 
what  everyone  knows,  and  it  is  foolish  to  observe  upon.  You 
see  a  house  said  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh;^ 

^  At  Greenaway  on  the  Dart,  between  Dartmoath  and  Totnes,  opposite  Dittis- 
ham. 
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what  possessed  him  to  prefer  the  court  at  Greenwich  to  a  spot 
like  this  ?  .  .  .  I  know  I  am  writing  in  a  very  dull  way,  but  can 
only  say  that  the  extreme  deliciousness  of  the  air,  and  the 
fragrance  of  everything  makes  me  languid,  indisposed  to  speak 
or  write,  and  pensive.  My  journey  did  not  fatigue  me,  to 
speak  of,  and  I  have  no  headache,  deafness,  or  whizzing  in  my 
ears ;  but,  really,  I  think  I  should  dissolve  into  essence  of  roses, 
or  be  attenuated  into  an  ^ho,  if  I  lived  here  I  .  .  •  What  strikes 
me  most  is  the  strange  richness  of  everything.  The  rocks 
blush  into  every  variety  of  colour,  the  trees  and  fields  are 
emeralds,  and  the  cottages  are  rubies.  A  beetle  I  picked  up 
at  Torquay  was  as  green-and-gold  as  the  stone  it  lay  upon, 
and  a  squirrel  which  ran  up  a  tree  here  just  now  was  not  the 
pale  reddish-brown  to  which  I  am  accustomed,  but  a  bright 
brown-red.  Nay,  my  very  hands  and  fingers  look  rosy,  like 
Homer's  Aurora,  and  I  have  been  gazing  on  them  with  astonish- 
ment All  this  wonder  I  know  is  simple;  and  therefore,  of 
course,  do  not  you  repeat  it.  The  exuberance  of  the  grass 
and  the  foliage  is  oppressive,  as  if  one  had  not  room  to  breathe, 
though  this  is  a  fancy.  The  depth  of  the  valleys  and  the 
steepness  of  the  slopes  increase  the  illusion,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  be  in  a  fidget  to  get  some  commanding 
point  to  see  the  country  from.  The  scents  are  extremely 
fine,  so  very  delicate  yet  so  powerful;  and  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  as  if  they  were  all  shot  with  white.  The  sweet 
peas  especially  have  the  complexion  of  a  beautiful  face: 
they  trail  up  the  wall,  mixed  with  myrtles,  as  creepers. 
As  to  the  sunset,  the  Dartmoor  heights  look  purple,  and 
the  sky  close  upon  them  a  clear  orange.  When  I  turn 
back  and  think  of  Southampton  Water  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
they  seem,  by  contrast,  to  be  drawn  in  Indian  ink,  or 
pencil.  Now  I  cannot  make  out  that  this  is  fancy,  for  why 
should  I  fancy?  I  am  not  especially  in  a  poetic  mood.  I 
have  heard  of  the  brilliancy  of  Cintra  and  still  more  of  the 
East,  and  I  suppose  that  this  region  would  pale  beside  them ; 
yet  I  am  content  to  marvel  at  what  I  see,  and  think  of 
Virgil's  description  of  the  purple  meads  of  Elysium.  Let 
me  enjoy  what  I  feel,  even  though  I  may  unconsciously 
exaggerate.' 
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Newman's  senses  were  extraordinarily  delicate :  he  writes 
as  if  at  thirty  he  was  half  unaware  of  some  of  his  most 
special  faculties. 

A  week  later,  a  postscript  follows,  addressed  to  Harriett 
Newman,  telling  of  '  a  sermon  to  write  for  to-morrow,  which 
I  do  believe  to  be  as  bad  a  one  as  I  have  ever  written,  for  I 
was  not  in  the  humour ;  but  I  do  not  tell  people  so.  It  may 
do  good,  in  spite  of  me  I '  and  this  confidence :  '  The  other  day 
the  following  lines  came  into  my  head.  They  are  not  worth 
much ;  but  I  transcribe  them : 


'  There  strayed  awhile,  amid  the  woods  of  Dart, 
One  who  could  love  them,  but  who  durst  not  love: 
A  vow  had  bound  him  ne'er  to  give  his  heart 
To  streamlet  bright,  or  soft  secluded  grove. 
Twas  a  hard  humbling  task,  onward  to  move 
His  easy^captured  eye  from  each  fair  spot, 
y^th  unattached  and  lonely  step  to  rove 
Cyer  happy  meads  which  soon  its  print  foigot 
Yet  kept  he  safe  his  i^edge,  prising  his  pilgrim  lot.'  * 


There  was  a  lifelong  strife  in  Newman's  mind  between 
created  and  Uncreated  Beauty,  or  rather,  a  lifelong  choice. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not  be  as  much  of  a 
poet  as  his  own  heart  prompted,  and  be  also  as  much  of  a 
hard-working  saint  as  Divine  Grace  called  him  to  be.  For 
him,  as  in  the  beginning,  a  loved  landscape  was  *  pagan ' :  a 
temptation  towards  false  gods.  How  little  his  attitude  was 
understood,  during  his  life,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  published 
complaint  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  that  his  friend  Dr.  Newman 
of  the  Catholic  University  would  never  make  time  to  go  driving 
with  him  through  the  exquisite  scenery  about  Dublin,  though 
invited  again  and  again.  In  all  this,  as  in  much  else,  he  was 
entirely  Augustinian.  Ejiciebas  eas  et  intrabas  pro  eis.  It 
does  not  seem  clear  that  Hurrell  Froude,  who  outran  Newman 
in  many  austerities,  shared  fully  in  the  exercise  of  this  signal 
one.  His  loneliness  of  spirit,  far  more  developed  than  his 
friend's,  was  also  far  less  conscious,  and  his  boyish  relish  of 
the  beauties    of   moor   and   sea   based   itself,   rather,   on   a 

1  The  lines  were  written  in  some  lady's  autograph  album  during  this  visit. 
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philosophy  which  was  Keble's,  and   Henry  Vaughan's   long 
before  him: 

'Thou  who  hast  given  me  eyes  to  see 
And  love  this  sight  so  £ur, 
Give  me  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee, 
And  read  Thee  everywhere  I '  ^ 

Certainly,  Newman  was  never  so  tormented  by  his  affection 
for  music,  or  for  anything  else  in  the  same  class,  as  he  was 
by  the  glamour  of  out-of-doors  at  Taormina,  and  the  homelier 
charms  of  *  Devon  in  her  most  gentle  dimplement'  Spiritual 
matters  apart,  one  does  not  perceive  what  else  could  have 
inwrought  him  more  effectually  with  the  very  fibres  of  Hurrell's 
being,  than  his  felt  infatuation  for  the  Dartington  he  visited 
but  twice  in  his  busy  life.  They  shared  the  same  passion,  again, 
for  Rome.  The  spirit  of  place  can  always  create  a  final  test 
between  any  two  cultivated  minds.  To  differ  in  kind  or  even 
in  degree  of  response  to  it,  is  indeed  to  differ. 

The  principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Newman's  re- 
nunciation was  one,  however,  which  was  equally  familiar  to 
his  friend.  It  may  not  always  have  involved,  for  him,  the 
need  of  so  determined  a  depreciation  of  the  loveliness  of  rural 
England,  as  too  keen  a  reminder  of 

'  Isaac's  pure  blessings,  and  a  verdant  home,' 

things  forsworn  by  both  young  men  in  that  *  highly  religious 
and  romantic  idea  of  celibacy'  which  they  had  adopted  for 
good  and  all,  between  them,  without  Keble's  help.  As  New- 
man says  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory,  retiring  together  from 
the  world :  *  somehow,  the  idea  of  marrying-and-taking-Orders, 
or  taking-Orders-and-marrying ;  building  or  improving  their 
parsonages,  and  showing  forth  the  charities,  the  humanities, 
and  the  gentilities  of  a  family  man,  did  not  suggest  itself  to 
their  minds.'  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  arch-celibate 
was  Froude,  and  not  Newman:  perhaps  it  would  be  quite 
exact  to  say  that  the  idea,  in  Froude,  as  in  Pascal,  was 
wholly  endemic,  and  in  Newman  only  so  in  part  We  are 
told  in  the  Apologia  how  the  idea  was  strengthened  and 
supematuralised  by  contact  with  Froude.  Hurrell  sometimes 
deplored  with  unmixed  simplicity  the  social  disqualifications 

^  The  Christian  Year :  Septuagesima  Sunday,  closing  stanza. 
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of  a  total  abstainer.  '  I  vrrote  S[am]  a  letter  the  other  day/ 
he  tells  Robert  Wilberforce,  when  the  future  Bishop  had 
plighted  his  troth.  '  I  suspect  it  was  of  the  dullest  I  for  I 
have  no  knack  at  writing  to  people  in  his  interesting  situation.' 
In  all  this  lack  of  sympathy  with  ordinary  conduct  and 
motive,  there  was  no  touch  whatever  of  conscious  oddity,  but 
only  of  childishness.  Newman,  by  far  the  tenderer  heart  of 
the  two,  never  shared  it 

Newman  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ser- 
mon  he  mentions,  which  was  preached  in  the  old  Church  on 
July  1 6,  1831  :  that  on  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  'Scripture  a 
Record  of  Human  Sorrow,'  in  the  first  volume  of  Parochial 
Sermons.  *  Twice  in  my  life,'  he  writes  about  1 862, '  have  I, 
when  worn  with  work,  gone  to  a  friend's  house  to  recruit  •  .  . 
When  I  was  down  at  Dartington  for  the  first  time,  in  July, 
183 1,  I  saw  a  number  of  young  girls  collected  together, 
blooming,  and  in  high  spirits ;  ''  and  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage-bdl."  And  I  sadly  thought  what  changes  were  in 
store,  what  hard  trial  and  discipline  was  inevitable.  I  cannot 
trace  their  history ;  but  Phillis  and  Mary  Froude  married,  and 
died  quickly.  Hurrell  died.  One,  if  not  two,  of  the  young 
Champemownes  died.^  My  sermon  was  dictated  by  the  sight 
and  the  foreboding.  At  that  very  visit  [from  Oxford]  Hurrell 
caught,  and  had  his  influenza  upon  him,  which  led  him  by  slow 
steps  to  the  grave.  He  caught  it  sleeping,  as  I  did,  on  deck, 
going  down  the  Channel  from  Southampton  to  Torbay. 
Influenza  was  about,  the  forerunner  of  the  cholera.  It  went 
through  the  Parsonage  at  Dartington.  Every  morning  the 
sharp  merry  party,  who  somewhat  quizzed  me,  had  hopes  it 
would  seize  upon  me.  But  I  escaped ;  and  sang  my  warning 
firom  the  pulpit  ...  I  am  a  bird  of  ill  omen.'  ^ 

Correspondence  of  course  broke  out  anew,  the  moment  the 
two  were  parted.  Hurrell's  Greek  reading  progressed  on  his 
own  summary  lines.  *  Timaus  gets  worse  and  worse.  I  can  see 
no  point  in  which  it  is  interesting,  except  as  a  fact  to  prove 
what   stuff  people   have  sucked    down.    ...    I    have    cut 

^  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Arthur  Champemowne,  Esq.,  of  Dartington  Hall,  died 
during  this  year,  1831,  aged  17.    His  next  brother  Heniy  died  in  1851,  aged  36. 
'  Newman,  Lttttrs  and  Correspcndence^  ii.,  73. 
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Tinumsl  he  announces  a  bit  later, '  and  have  nearly  finished 
GorgiaSy  which  is  as  elegant  and  clever  and  easy  as  possible.' 
His  weather  comments  (such  being  unavoidable  in  England) 
are  concise  and  instructive.  By  way  of  letting  Newman  know 
that  there  had  been  a  fortnight  of  fine  weather  since  the  latter's 
own  rainy  experiences  at  Dartington,  he  throws  out  an  abrupt 
postscript  of  July  29 :  *  What  a  lie  old  Swith.^  has  told  ! ' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley  seems  to  have  received  condi- 
tional offers  or  promises  from  Hurrell  of  sharing  with  him  a 
country  cure.  The  former  proposed  first  the  vacant  Moreton 
Pinkney,  thirty  miles  north  of  Oxford,  then  the  parish  of  S. 
Ebbe's,  within  its  ancient  limits.  But  both  projects  failed  of 
realisation.  Hurrell's  strength  had  to  be  hoarded,  and  Arch- 
deacon Froude  was  averse  to  any  measure  which  would  create 
new  duties,  and  cause  a  stricter  separation  between  them.  Keble, 
on  behalf  of  his  friend,  would  have  favoured  Northamptonshire 
rather  than  the  city.  He  saw  Newman  on  August  i  o  of  this 
Long  Vacation  of  183 1.  *  He  wishes  you  to  have  a  country 
parish,'  Newman  writes;  'he  did  not  give  his  reasons.' 
Newman  himself  coveted  Hurrell's  parochial  co-operation. 
These  plans  for  an  active  employment  of  superfluous  energies, 
formed,  one  after  another,  by  appreciators  of  them,  were 
destined  to  be  vain.  Meanwhile,  relish  for  historical  study 
was  indicating  to  him  how  he  could  be  of  use,  in  a  day 
full  of  most  unscholarly  conceptions  of  the  past,  long 
before  the  documentary  firmament  had  been  unrolled  by 
Government  for  the  man  in  the  street.  Dandum  est  Deo  eum 
aliquid  fctcere  posse.  He  knew  the  path  he  meant  to  take,  and 
communicates  his  dream  to  Newman,  prefacing  it  with  a  bit 
of  encouraging  domestic  news :  *  W[illy]  continues  very  steady, 
getting  up  at  half-past  five,  and  working  without  wasting  time 
till  two  or  three.'  His  next  surviving  brother  William  was 
then  twenty  years  old,  and  reading  for  Honours. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  Aug.  16,  183 1. 

*  Since  you  wish  to  have  a  definite  categorical  answer  to 
M[ozley's]  question,  I  will  say,  No ;  and  having  said  this,  will 

*  Of  course  in  allusion  to  the  provezb  that  rain  on  July  15  (S.  Swithun's  Day) 
means  a  more  or  less  prolonged  downpour. 
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proceed  to  my  reasons  and  qualifications.  First,  whatever  you 
may  think,  I  have  a  serious  wish,  and  (if  I  could  presume  to 
say  so)  intention  of  working  at  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Now,  my  father  assures  me  that  such  a  parish 
as  [S.  Ebbe's]  would  be  a  complete  occupation  of  itself,  so  that 
I  am  unwilling  at  once,  and  without  giving  myself  the  trial,  to 
give  up  the  chance  of  doing  what  I  cannot  but  think  as  clerical, 
as  improving,  and  much  better  suited  to  my  capacity,  such 
as  it  is,  than  the  care  of  a  parish.  A  small  parish,  and  a  less 
bothering  one,  might  be  a  recreation,  almost ;  but  such  an  absorb- 
ing one  as  this  I  should  be  sorry  to  take,  till  I  found  that  I 
could  not  work  at  anything  else.  Secondly,  my  qualification 
of  the  '  No '  is  this :  if  you  either  feel  very  certain  I  shall  do 
nothing  else,  or  have  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  improvement 
I  should  get  from  the  occupation  you  propose,  believe  me  will- 
ing to  be  convinced  that  my  present  view  is  incorrect. 

*  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  Plato,  have  stuck  in  Parmenides 
as  in  TimauSy  but  think  all  which  keeps  clear  of  metaphysics  is 
as  beautiful  and  improving  as  an)rthing  I  ever  read.  As  to 
Socrates,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  not  inspired,  and 
feel  quite  confident  that  Plato  is  responsible  for  every  tint  of 
[puzzleheadedness]  which  shows  itself  in  his  arguments.  One 
is  apt,  of  course,  to  be  carried  away  with  a  thing  at  the  moment ; 
but  my  present  impression  is,  that  Gorgias^  Apologia  Socratis^ 
CritOy  and  PhcBdo^  rank  next  to  the  Bible  in  point  of  the  great- 
ness of  mind  they  show,  and  in  grace  of  style  and  dramatic 
beauty  surpass  anything  I  have  ever  read.  I  think  I  am 
improved  in  composition,  and  attribute  it  to  imitation  of  Plato. 
I  am  going  to  serve  D[enbury?]  for  the  next  month,  and 
shall  have  to  write  a  number  of  sermons. 

*  How  atrociously  the  poor  King  of  Holland  ^  has  been 
used;  but  nothing  yet  is  so  painful  as  the  defection  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church.  I  hear  that  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  ^  is 
dying :  spes  ultima' 

During  the  early  autumn,  Froude  returns  to  the  curacy 

^  William  i.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  formerly  William  Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange. 
'  Thomas  Elrington,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Preddeot  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
an  active  and  devoted  prelate.     He  lived  until  July  12,  1835. 
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question,  and  reiterates  the  conviction  which  his  own  idiosyn- 
crasy was  strengthening  in  him  every  day,  and  which  surely 
was  as  warranted  as  it  was  sincere. 

*  I  have  read  the  Lives  of  Wycliffe  and  Feacocke  ^  in  Strype ; 
but  must  read  much  more  about  them  and  their  times,  before  I 
shall  understand  them.  At  present  I  admire  Feacocke  and 
dislike  Wycliffe.  A  great  deterioration  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  after  Edward  Ill/s  death.  I  hope 
I  shall  have  perseverance  to  work  up  the  history  of  the  period. 
If  I  do  this,  I  shall  not  think  myself  bound  to  take  a  curacy.' 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  can  never  have  on  our 
shelves  the  Froude  of  historical  verity,  to  counterbalance 
the  Froude  of  historical  romance.  Hurrell,  so  far  as  he  got, 
was  certainly  all  for  '  the  ideas  underlying  history,  and  their 
organic  connection,'  and  was  but  poorly  adapted  for '  the  in- 
sertion of  his  own  ideas  into  history  .  .  .  the  professing  to 
find  in  history  what  he  had  in  reality  put  there.' ^  Is  it  not 
clear  that  such  a  fault  may  spring  not  from  perverseness,  but 
from  the  too  pictorial  eye?  This  the  elder  brother  lacked, 
as  likewise  the  other  disadvantage  of  a  magical  prose  style. 
That  perturbing  possession,  the  luckiest  asset  of  the  essayist, 
seems  to  delight  in  pla)dng  tricks  on  historians,  for  in  the 
past,  at  least,  the  dullest  have  been  the  safest. 

As  one  who  understood  the  dangers  of  style,  Hurrell 
chides  Newman  for  the  hair-splitting  preliminary  method  to 
which  he  was  treating  TAe  Arians,  '  If  you  go  on  fiddling  with 
your  Introduction,  you  will  most  certainly  get  into  a  scrape 
at  last ! '  And  then :  '  I  have  for  the  last  five  days  been  read- 
ing Marsh's  Michaelis^  which  I  took  up  by  accident,  and  have 
been  much  interested  by  it  I  see  that  old  Wilberforce  '  owes 
to  it  much  of  the  profundity  which  I  have  before  now  been 
floored  and  overawed  by.  It  has  put  many  things  into  my 
head  that  I  never  thought  of  before.' 

^  The  name  of  the  Bishop  who  was  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Lollards,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  in  his  day,  is  properly  spelled  Pecock. 

»  '  The  TimeSpirit  of  the  Nineteenth  Century/  in  ProbUms  and  Persons,  by  Wilfrid 
Ward.     Longmans,  1903. 

*  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce.  His  mind  was  truly  profound,  and  it  was '  authentic,' 
to  borrow  the  word  beautifully  applied  to  him  in  a  memorial  verse  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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The  first  unmistakable  symptoms  of  Hurreirs  chronic  illness 
had  developed  by  the  January  of  1832.  'I  don't  think  he 
takes  care  of  himself/  Keble  saj^  anxiously,  in  a  letter  to 
Newman,  shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Professorship  of 
Poetry.  And  Hurrell  himself  had  confessed  to  Newman,  as  it 
were, '  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart :  but  'tis  no  matter.' 
Hence  the  reply  from  Oxford,  on  the  1 3th. 

*  Your  letter  was  most  welcome,  sad  as  it  was ;  I  call  it 

certainly,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  sad  letter,  and  yet  somehow 

sad  letters,  in  their  place,  and  in  God's  order,  are  as  acceptable 

as  merry  ones.     What  I  write  for  now  is  to  know  why  you  will 

not  trust  your  brother  to  come  up  by  himself?     Let  him  go  into 

your  rooms ;  and  do  stop  in  Devonshire  a  good  while,  in  which 

time  you  not  only  may  get  well,  but  may  convince  all  about 

you  that  you  are  well — an  object  not  to  be  neglected.  .  .  . 

Your  advice  about  my  work  is  not  only  sage,  but  good,  yet 

not  quite  applicable,  though  I  shall  bear  it  in  mind.     Recollect, 

my  good  Sir,  that  every  thought  I  think  is  thought,  and  every 

word  I  write  is  writing,  and  that  thought  tells  and  that  words 

take  room,  and  that  though  I  make  the  Introduction  the  whole 

book,  yet  a  book  it  is ;  and  though  this  will  not  steer  clear  of 

the  egg  blunder,  to  have  an  Introduction  leading  to  nothing, 

yet  it  is  not  losing  time.     Already  I  have  made  forty-one 

pages  out  of  eighteen.'     The  correspondence  between  the  two, 

then  as  ever,  gives  diverting  glimpses  of  the  mordant  and 

ineffably  frank  critic  away  from  Oxford,  and  the  divine  and 

man-of-letters  in  residence  who   continually  sought,  'in    the 

beaten  way  of  friendship,'  the  advice  he  did  not  invariably 

need.     Thus   he   sends   a   rough  draft   to  Dartington  of  'a 

sermon  against  Sir  James   Mackintosh,   Knight,'^  expecting 

strictures, '  should  you  discern  anything  heretical,'  and  calling 

special  attention  to  the  argument :  '  therefore  be  sharp/     The 

young  censor  was  pleased  to  approve  '  on  the  whole,'  though 

with     minor    reservations.      'As     to    your    Annotationes    in 

Neandri^  Homiliaml  Newman  writes  cheerfully,  'to  be  sure 

I  have  treated  them  with  what  is  now  called  true  respect ;  for 

^  On  Justice  as  a  Principle  of  Divine  Governance.     University  Sermons j  VI. 
'  Neander :  this  playful  Hellenising  of  Newman's  name  was  general,  at  one  time, 
among  Oxonians  of  his  own  drde. 
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I  have  spoken  highly  of  them,  and  done  everything  but  use 
them  I  I  did  not  have  them  till  Saturday  morning ;  so  having 
your  authority  for  what  I  wanted  {ie,^  the  soundness  of  the 
main  position  and  the  Toiroi)^  I  became  indolent.' 

Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  of  January,  Hurrell  sends  an 
asked-for  bulletin  of  his  physical  progress,  and  follows  it  up 
with  several  others,  in  all  of  which  he  makes  it  unconsciously 
plain  that  he  has  more  pressing  interests  than  his  own  sinking 
barometry.  His  mind  was  going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds 
towards  convictions  then  unguessed-at,  now  quite  general, 
about  'the  Tudor  Settlement' 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Jan.  29,  1832. 

*  I  promised  I  would  give  an  account  of  myself,  if  I  did 
not  appear  in  person  by  the  beginning  of  Term.  I  am  getting 
rid,  though  by  slow  degrees,  of  all  vestiges  of  cough,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  my  father  is  quite  easy  about  me,  which 
he  was  far  from  being  when  I  first  came  home.  ...  I  have  been 
very  idle  lately,  but  have  taken  up  Strype  now  and  then,  and 
have  not  increased  my  admiration  of  the  Reformers.  One 
must  not  speak  lightly  of  a  martyr,  so  I  do  not  allow  my 
opinions  to  pass  the  verge  of  scepticism.  But  I  really  do  feel 
sceptical  whether  Latimer  was  not  something  in  the  Bulteel  ^ 
line ;  whether  the  Catholicism  of  their  formulae  was  not  a  con- 
cession to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  with  whom  Puritanism  had 
not  yet  become  popular,  and  who  could  scarcely  bear  the 
alterations  which  were  made;  and  whether  the  progress  of 
things  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  minority  may  not  be  considered 
as  the  jobbing  of  a  faction.  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say 
that  those  doubts  give  me  pain,  and  that  I  hope  more  reading 
will  in  some  degree  dispel  them.     As  far  as  I  have  gone,  too, 

>  Henry  Bellenden  Bulteel  (1800-1S66),  a  Devonshire  man,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  HurreU's  former  contemporary  at  Eton.  He  got  into  difficulties  with 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  University  in  1831 ;  after  his  calling  the  Heads  of 
Houses  <  dumb  dogs,'  from  the  pulpit  of  S.  Mary's,  Bishop  Bagot  revoked  his  licence ; 
he  then  married  a  pastry-cook's  sister  in  the  lUgh  Street,  spent  ;C4000  building  the 
Baptist  Chapel  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and  set  up  as  an  independent  dissenting 
minister.  He  was  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Oxford  Argo.  A  good  deal  laughed  at 
hi  his  day,  Bulteel  had,  according  to  evidence,  the  sympathy  of  Hurrell  Froude  in 
his  ill  fortunes.  <  Froude  went  about  for  days  with  a  ruefol  countenance,  and  could 
only  say :  «« Poor  Bulteel ! " '    Reminiscencgs,  Modey,  i.,  328. 
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I  think  better  than  I  was  prepared  to  do  of  Bonner  and 
Gardiner.  Certainly  the  ^09  of  the  Reformation  is  to  me  a 
terra  incognita^  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  explored 
by  anyone  that  I  have  heard  talk  about  it' 

With  what  astonishing  prescience  this  novice  surveys  his 
terra  incognita  \ 

Again,  writing  to  Newman  on  Feb.  1 7,  the  obsession  for 
historical  truth,  as  the  handmaid  to  religious  reform,  breaks 
through  some  melancholy  detail.  He  has  been  asked  for  a 
full  bulletin ;  he  confesses  that  the  doctor  states,  and  that  he 
himself  cannot  deny,  that  there  has  been  an  attack  on  the 
lungs,  attended,  however,  with  but  little  pain  or  fever.  He 
finds  it '  disheartening,'  for  he  had  been  taking  long  rides,  and 
was  in  great  spirits.  Then  he  runs  on  to  a  topic  which  occurs 
to  him  not  for  the  first  nor  for  the  last  time.  Might  it  not  be  a 
good  thing  to  turn  journalist,  to  have  a  Quarterly,  and  to  speak 
in  it  the  thing  which  is?  '  Imagine  me  in  a  yellow  jacket,'  he 
says  elsewhere  to  Newman ;  imagine  him  seated,  and  goose- 
quilled,  and  editorial.  It  was  never  to  be.  Was  it  not  quite 
as  well  ?  Would  not  Mr.  Froude  (if  the  pun  will  pass  muster) 
have  proved  gunpowder  in  a  Magazine?  He  talks  as  he 
always  talks  of  his  own  inspirations,  derisively.  But  plainly, 
his  heart  is  in  it.  He  would  start,  this  time, '  on  a  very  unpre- 
tending scale,'  and  design  his  foxy  Quarterly  '  to  be  at  first  only 
historical  and  matter-of-fact,  so  that  writing  for  it  would  be  the 
reverse  of  a  waste  of  time  even  if  it  failed  entirely,  which  I 
really  hardly  think  possible,  considering  the  ridiculous  un- 
founded notions  most  people  have  got,  and  the  vast  quantity 
of  unexplored  ground.  A  thing  of  that  sort  might  sneak  into 
circulation  as  a  book  of  antiquarian  research,  and  yet,  if  well- 
managed,  might  undermine  many  prejudices.  I  am  willing  to 
think  that  I  could  contribute  two  articles  per  annum  to  such  a 
work,  without  losing  a  moment  of  time,  indeed  getting  through 
more  than  I  should  else.  Memoirs  of  Hampden  would  be  a 
subject  [Keble]  would  take  to  with  zest,  as  he  hates  that  worthy 
with  as  much  zeal  and  more  knowledge  than  your  humble 
servant.  However,  this  is  a  scheme  formed  at  a  distance, 
which,  as   Johnson   remarks,  makes   rivers  look  narrow  and 
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precipices  smooth.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  go  for  the 
history  of  Lutheranism  ?  I  must  know  something  of  it,  before 
I  get  a  clue  to  Cranmer  and  the  rest' 

Lastly,  to  the  same  correspondent,  on  Feb.  26. 

* ...  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  concern  you  are  so  kind  as  to  take  in  my 
welfare,  though  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  refrain  from 
observing  that  your  advice  does  more  credit  to  your  heart  than 
your  head.  ...  I  was  at  Dr.  [Yonge's  ^],  where  I  stayed  three 
days,  and  was  thoroughly  examined.  He  assures  me  that  what- 
e\'er  may  have  been  the  matter  with  me,  I  am  now  thoroughly 
well,  and  that  I  may  return  to  Oxford  at  once  without  impru- 
dence. At  the  same  time,  he  says  I  must  be  extremely 
cautious,  as  the  thing  which  formed  in  my  windpipe  proves  me 
to  be  very  liable  to  attack,  and  he  looks  on  it  as  an  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  luck  that  I  got  rid  of  it  as  I  did.  I  am 
to  wear  more  clothing  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  and  to 
renounce  wine  for  ever;  the  prohibition  extends  to  beer:  qub 
canfugiam  ? ' 

Before  Hurrell  left  home,  his  father  had  notified  Newman 
of  their  conditional  intention  to  visit  the  Continent  '  If  the 
doctor  advises  it,'  the  Archdeacon  writes  on  Feb.  22, '  I  have 
offered  to  be  HurrelFs  companion  to  the  Mediterranean,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world  that  may  be  supposed  most  favour- 
able in  such  a  case  as  his.  I  own  |^that]  my  faith  in  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  going  abroad  is  not  very  great,  unless 
they  can  be  procured  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  your  suggestion  for  his  giving  up  the  office 
of  Treasurer  *  shall  be  followed.'  He  had  held  this  office  of 
Junior  Treasurer  since  1828,  to  the  great  general  satisfaction, 
sharing  with  Newman  the  mental  quickness,  the  '  constitutional 
accuracy '  and  the  conscientiousness  which  go  towards  the  cast- 
ing-up  of  a  perfect  accountant.  Hurrell,  however,  came  up  in 
the  spring,  whence  he  blithely  reports  his  improved  health. 

*  James  Yonge,  M.D.,  F.C.P.,  i794>i87o,  a  graduate  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  resident  at  Plymouth,  where  his  practice  was  famous  in  its  day,  all  over  England. 
'Of  Oriel  College. 
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To  the  Rev.  JOHN  Keble,  May  5,  1832. 

' .  •  •  Thinking  that  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of 
my  concerns,  and  wishing  to  know  something  of  yours,  ...  I 
send  you  the  following.  As  to  myself,  about  which  valuable 
thing  I  am  most  concerned,  you  must  know  that  I  have  at  last 
found  a  tcpifir^vyerov  in  barley-sugar ;  only  to  think  that  my  stars 
should  let  me  off  so  easily  I  Sucking  has  had  a  most  wonderful 
eflect  on  me,  and  has  removed  nearly  all  that  F[airford]  ^  had 
left  of  tendency  to  irritation ;  I  might  say  all,  if  I  could  suck 
continually,  but  just  now  these  east  winds  take  advantage  of 
casual  intervals,  and  remind  me  that  I  am  not  perfectly  at 
liberty.  However,  I  have  left  off  my  handkerchief,  and  never 
feel  the  want  of  it ;  also,  I  am  up  at  half-past  six  every 
morning ;  and  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  myselfy  I  think  my 
condition  to  be  approved  of.' 

Up  to  July  31,  Froude  remained  in  Oxford,  being  and 
doing  with  all  his  usual  zest,  writing  his  papers  on  architecture, 
proving  a  very  well-head  of  vitality  to  his  friends,  and  '  living 
his  life.'  Could  it  have  been  indeed  as  early  as  this  that  he 
cut  across  the  preliminaries  described  by  Lord  Blachford,' 
and  paralysed  an  intended  appeal  to  Bishops  and  Deans  by 
announcing  that  he,  for  one,  meant  to  *  get  on  the  box '  in 
person  ?  This  is  thought  to  be  the  moment  of  Miss  Gibmie's 
inspiration.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  date  should  be  a  ye^r 
later.  In  July  of  1832  the  Tutorial  question  was  over;  and 
there  was  no  other  agendum  in  debate  between  Froude  and 
Newman.  However  that  may  be,  there  in  the  handsome  lady's 
sketch-book  is  Hurrell,  smoothly,  almost  infantinely,  mis- 
chievous, with  one  obedient  Mozley  to  listen  and  abet ;  there 
is  Newman,  at  an  angle  of  the  ottoman,  distinctly  not 
surveying  with  fond  adoring  gaze  and  yearning  heart  his 
friend  (as  he  says  he  does,  in  a  poem,  part  of  which,  at  least, 
was  written  that  very  week),  but  back  to  back  with  him,  sulk- 
ing furiously,  and  putting  on  a  silent  stare  which  sufficiently 
expresses  human  disapproval:  that  little  sudden  void  stare, 

'  Hiinrell  had  vuated  Keble  theie  early  in  April,  and  caught  a  fresh  cold. 
»  See  p.  257. 
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entirely  characteristic,  as  of  one  who  is  forced  to  survey,  for 
the  time  being,  an  endless  vista  of  Siberian  snows. 

It  was  a  boding  time ;  the  cholera  was  raging  all  about ; 
Newman  himself  was  tired  and  dejected  from  overwork,  and 
none  too  hopeful  concerning  Hurrell's  health  or  the  impending 
prospect  of  separation.  Long  after,  annotating  his  own  corre- 
spondence at  Edgbaston,  he  tells  us  something  special  about 
the  lines  just  referred  to,  in  what  may  be  called,  from  a  merely 
literary  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  successful,  though  one 
of  the  least  known,  of  his  shorter  lyrics.  Hurrell's  share  in  it 
is  no  more,  so  to  speak,  than  a  tiny  marginal  portrait  of  him, 
tender,  in  passing,  as  the  work  of  some  old  Flemish  illuminator. 
Newman  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  last  lines  to  this  July. 
*  With  reference  to  the  memory  of  that  parting,  when  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  great  affection, 
I  afterwards  wrote  the  stanza : 

'  And  when  thine  eye  surveys 
With  fond  adoring  gaze 
And  yearning  heart,  thy  friend, 
Love  to  its  grave  doth  tend.'^ 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  completed  poem  is  dated 
Valetta,  January  30,  1833:  as  if  to  mark  the  vanishing  of 
the  only  shadow  which  ever  crossed  the  united  path  of 
Newman  and  Froude ;  and  that  shadow  was  due,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  a  fancy  of  Newman's,  conceived  in  illness.  Abstract  and 
gnomic  as  his  verses  are,  two  human  faces,  nameless  but 
recognisable,  look  through  them  with  '  sad  eyes  spiritual  and 
clear.*  One  is  Mary  Newman's,  in  her  sisterly  youth;*  the 
other  is  Hurrell  Froude's.  Dearly  as  Newman  loved  his  many 
friends,  then  and  after  (and  as  Dean  Church  reminds  us, 
mutual  affection  as  profound  as  that  of  the  early  Christians, 
was  the  very  hall-mark  of  the  Tractarians),  there  is  but  one  friend 
discernible  in  the  long  vista  of  his  poetry,  most  of  which  was 
written  in  his  living  presence.  Hurrell  may  never  have 
suspected  as  much.     The  temper  of  both,  shrinking  from  the 

»  Prosperity,  in  Lj^ra  ApostolUa.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.     London  : 
Meihuen  [1900],  p.  146. 

*  Mary  Sophia  Newman,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  died,  aged  17,  on  January 
5i  1828. 
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least  emotional  emphasis,  would  have  precluded  any  open 
give-and-take.  The  privilq^e  of  being  English  has  its  own 
system  of  taxation.  The  Cardinal,  in  his  old  age  (possibly 
when  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  was  overrunning  the  stage),  had  to 
assure  some  inquirer,  by  post,  that  he  hardly  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  Hurrell  as  '  Dearest,'  in  the  prose  exigences 
of  every  day. 

The  truant  Fellow,  restored  to  his  father^s  Parsonage,  was 
able  to  send  a  definite  announcement  of  his  future  movements, 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  leaving  Oxford. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Sept.  9,  1832. 

'  I  am  afraid  poor  [Willy]  will  make  no  hand  of  his  Second 
Class.  He  has  no  interest,  and  can  pick  up  none,  for  what  he 
is  about ;  and  all  his  interleaves  and  margins  are  scribbled  over 
with  lug  sails.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  my 
father  is  going  with  me,  the  end  of  November,  and  we  shall 
see  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy.  We  are  both  very  anxious 
that  you  should  come  with  us.  I  think  it  would  set  you  up.  »  .  . 
I  have  read  M.  Thierry's  stuff.^  His  ignorance  is  surprising. 
He  supposes  Oxford  to  have  been  a  Bishopric  in  Henry  the 
Second's  time,  and  he  sticks  in  Saxons  ad  libitum^  quoting 
authorities  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  where  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurs.  My  translations  have  been  at  a  standstill.  •  .  . 
Also,  I  am  getting  to  be  a  sawney,^  and  not  to  relish  the 
dreary  prospects  which  you  and  I  have  proposed  to  ourselves. 
But  tibis  is  only  a  feeling :  depend  on  it,  I  will  not  shrink,  if  I 
buy  my  constancy  at  the  expense  of  a  permanent  separation 
from  home.  I  tiiink  this  journey  will  set  me  up,  and  then  I 
shall  try  my  new  style  of  preaching.  We  must  indulge  our- 
selves and  other  people  with  a  little  excitement  on  such 
matters,  or  else  the  indifferentists  will  run  away  with  everything  1 ' 

William  Froude,  at  Michaelmas,  took  his  First  Class  in 

^  ffistoirg  de  la  CcnquiU  de  VAngUt$rr$  far  les  Normands,  PAr  Augustin 
Thierry.     Paris :  Santelet,  1826.    Tomes  1-4,  2^  edition,  80. 

*  A  sentimental  complaining  fellow :  the  '  dreary  prospects '  being  the  prospects 
of  a  single  life  devoted  to  moral  reforms. 
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Mathematics,  and  a  Third  in  Classics,  quite  as  Hurrell  expected. 
As  to  the  microbe  of  travel  thus  featly  introduced  into  the 
post,  it  did  its  work  upon  the  recipient,  though  not  without 
much  hesitation  and  debate.  One  of  Newman's  ailments 
against  a  plan  with  which,  it  is  plain,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
at  once,  was  the  state  of  his  own  health,  involving,  possibly, 
some  additional  responsibility  for  Archdeacon  Froude.  '  You 
need  fear  nothing,'  Hurrell  gallantly  assures  him,  'on  the 
score  of  two  invalids :  I  am  certainly  better  now  than  I  have 
been  for  more  than  a  year.  I  bathed  yesterday  with  great 
advantage,  took  a  very  long  walk,  drank  five  glasses  of  wine, 
and  am  better  for  it  all.  My  contemplated  expedition  is 
wholly  preventative,  so  don't  be  uneasy  on  that  score.  ...  As 
to  my  sawney  feelings,  I  own  that  home  does  make  me  a 
sawney,  and  that  the  First  Eclogue  runs  in  my  head  absurdly. 
But  there  is  more  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  ecclesi- 
astical agitator  than  in  A^  nos  hinc  cdii^  etc' 

On  Monday,  December  3,  Newman  set  out  on  the  South- 
ampton coach,  reaching  Exeter  next  day,  and  Falmouth,  whence 
the  Maltese  packet  of  800  tons,  called  the  Hermes^  was  to 
sail,  early  on  the  Wednesday  morning  following.  He  wrote 
there  his  poem, 

'  Are  these  the  tracks  of  some  unearthly  friend  ? ' 

the  first  of  eighty-five  dating  from  the  Mediterranean  voyage, 
the  eighty-fifth  being  the  'Lead,  Kindly  Light'  which  has 
endeared  to  English-speaking  pilgrims  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio. 
When  the  Froudes  arrived  at  Falmouth,  Newman  had  a 
nocturnal  adventure  to  relate  to  them.  He  had  been  very 
roundly  sworn  at  by  a  person,  s^parently  a  gentleman,  who 
sat  near  him  on  the  box.  '  I  had  opened  by  telling  him  he 
was  talking  great  nonsense  to  a  silly  goose  of  a  maid-servant 
stuck  atop  of  the  coach ;  so  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  I ' 
The  hasty  fellow-traveller  afterwards  apologised.  In  the  moon- 
light he  had  attributed  a  highly  laic  motive  to  Newman's 
interference,  so  the  latter  explains  to  his  mother.  On  the 
8th  of  December  the  Hermes  sailed.  The  three  friends  were 
to  be  together  for  five   months,  and  their  route  is  minutely 
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and  enchantingly  mapped  out  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Newman  Correspandemce.  The  journey  held  unique  experi- 
encesy  filled  with  interest,  for  the  two  younger  men,  and  they, 
on  their  part,  seemed  to  have  interested  deeply  many  whom 
they  met.  Hurrell  kept  a  log  as  they  moved,  for  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  for  Mr.  Keble,  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  a  few  others ; 
and  out  of  it  a  fairly  connected  narrative  can  be  extracted, 
of  a  colour  and  form  quite  other  than  Newman's,  the  better 
correspondent,  but  graphic  enough.  Before  starting  on  his 
voyage,  Hurrell  had  seen  in  print,  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  The  British  Magazitu^  both  his  pioneer  papers  on 
Grothic  Architecture,  and  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  history  of 
S.  Thomas  k  Becket ;  these  were  followed,  in  volume  iv.,  by 
The  Project  of  Henry  II.  for  Uniting  Church  and  State,  A.D. 

1154. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Dec.  12,  1832. 

'We  started  from  Falmouth  about  eleven,  on  the  8th. 
**Jafnque  tibi  €  nudiis  pelagi  mirabilis  undisl*  about  sixty-eight 
miles  to  the  south  of  Oporto,  and  thirty  fh>m  the  shore :  the 
sea  a  perfect  sheet  of  glass,  showing  the  reflection  of  the  stars, 
particularly  Sinus,  which  is  most  splendid.  The  Pole-star 
sinking  perceptibly :  I  am  sure  the  Great  Beards  tail  must  have 
had  a  dip  as  he  went  his  rounds.  It  has  been  very  calm  all 
day,  and  we  have  gone  seven-and-a-half  miles  an  hour :  when 
the  sun  came  to  the  meridian  our  latitude  was  41**  3 6^  In 
the  daytime  the  sea  was  a  pale  blue  colour ;  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  sunset.  Yesterday  was  very  interesting :  when 
we  came  on  deck  in  the  morning  we  could  just  make  out  Cape 
Ortegal  to  the  south-east  of  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles.  It  was  very  pale,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  sky,  but  rose  very  high  above  the  horizon,  and,  as  we 
neared  it,  seemed  to  be  quite  precipitous;  we  did  not  get 
within  thirty  miles,  so  that  it  has  left  on  my  mind  only  the 
ghost  of  an  impression:  but  it  is  a  grand  ghost.  We  saw 
where  Corunna  lay,  and  must  have  been  within  twenty  miles 
of  some  part  of  the  coast  between  that  and  Cape  Finisterre, 
which  we  doubled  in  the  dark.  All  of  it  was  of  a  very 
singular    character,   but   insignificant    compared    with    Cape 
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Ort^;al.  All  that  day  the  wind  was  fresh  from  the  east,  and 
the  sea  very  wild  and  grand,  of  a  deep  black-blue,  covered 
with  breakers :  we  went  rather  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour, 
though  the  ship  tossed  amazingly.  This  was  the  first  day 
that  we  had  had  a  clear  sky,  and  marvellous  it  was :  a  strong 
east  wind  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  climate  like 
May !  our  latitude  at  noon  44"^  3^.  There  is  something  in  the 
colour  of  the  sea  out  of  soundings,  which  is  very  striking  to 
one  who  has  only  seen  the  shallow  water  that  surrounds 
England.  There  is  not  a  tint  of  green  in  it ;  to-day  it  has 
been  a  pale  blue,  like  a  beautiful  lake ;  yesterday  it  was  a 
black-purple.  We  find  that  this  steamer  is  to  touch  at  Cadiz 
and  Algiers,  and  to  spend  two  days  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  way  to 
Malta,  and  that  afterwards  it  is  to  spend  four  days  between 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Leucadia,  touching  at  Patras 
(olim  Patrae),  then  to  spend  six  at  Corfu,  and  afterwards  return 
to  Malta  the  same  way ;  so  we  shall  certainly  extend  our  trip. 
The  commander  and  the  midshipmen  are  a  very  gentlemanlike 
set,  and  we  the  only  passengers :  so  it  is  most  luxurious.  .  .  . 
And  now  I  am  stupid ;  if  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell  to- 
morrow, I  shall  fill  up  the  blank  between  Falmouth  and  Cape 
Ortegal,  which  may  be  regarded  as  our  Dark  Age. 

'  Thursday  evening. — The  day  has  again  been  beautiful,  and 
quite  summery,  with  scarcely  a  cloud.  When  the  sun  rose  we 
were  ofT  the  Berlingas  (some  small  sharp  rocks,  which  you  will 
see  in  a  map),  and  from  thence  we  kept  near  shore  all  the  way 
to  the  rock  of  Lisbon.  The  greater  part  of  the  way  we  could 
not  have  been  much  more  than  a  mile  ofT.  The  sea  has  been 
its  old  green  to-day ;  the  coast  all  along  very  peculiar,  not  very 
high,  but  wild,  and  strongly  marked ;  the  rock  precipitous,  and 
deeply  indented,  and  every  promontory  relieved  by  a  thin  mist 
of  spray  from  the  breakers  of  the  Atlantic.  We  watched  them 
curl  in  upon  the  shore,  each  rising  in  a  green  transparent  line 
as  it  came  to  its  turn  to  break,  and  then  turning  partially  into 
a  delicate  mist  where  it  met  the  more  prominent  rocks,  till  at 
last  the  whole  line  seemed  to  burst,  and  another  rose  behind  its 
aerified  relics,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  ^A^po^irti,  .  .  .  When  wc 
passed  Mafra  we  saw  the  cupolas  of  the  palace  of  Cintra,  and, 
through  an  opening  of  the  hills,  made  out  the  greater  part  of 
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it  through  glasses.  The  situation  is  strange  for  so  magnificent 
a  building.  And  now  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  Duke  took  up  his  position  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it, 
except  that  it  is  grand  to  a  degree,  rising  in  spire-like  shaggy 
tops,  and  cut  by  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  were  fringed 
with  what  we  were  told  were  cork  trees.  As  we  got  near  we 
saw  many  villas  about  half-way  up,  and  on  the  two  highest 
points  were  two  convents.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  queer 
fellows :  they  are  determined  to  be  admired  and  not  envied ; 
we,  unhappily  Xayivr^  iamarpo^v  tvj^v,  are  envied  and  not 
admired.  We  doubled  Capo  Roca  at  three,  and  then  went 
down  to  dinner.  The  mouth  of  the  Tagus  was  too  distant  to 
make  anything  out,  except  the  masts  of  the  English  ships,  who 
are  there  to  bully  Don  Miguel.^  On  Friday  we  got  up  at  seven 
to  see  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  passed  close  under  it  The  light 
on  it  was  very  fine,  and  the  form  of  the  rocks  bold;  but 
yesterday  had  spoiled  us.  The  day  is  fine,  cloudless,  and 
windless — almost  too  hot.  .  .  .  Just  now  we  saw  a  fishing-boat, 
and  made  towards  it.  The  people  were  in  a  great  fright,  and 
pulled  with  all  their  might,  while  they  thought  there  was  a 
chance  to  get  away ;  at  last  they  gave  up  in  despair.  When 
we  came  up  we  found  they  had  no  fish :  there  were  four  of 
them,  very  dark  complexions,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  judge, 
Moorish  features :  the  boat,  sails,  and  all,  perfectly  un-English 
(a  word  which  has  ceased  to  be  vituperative  in  my  vocabulary). 
The  coast  which  we  are  now  passing  is  too  distant  to  be  very 
interesting,  but  a  grey  ridge  of  mountains  rises  behind,  out  of 
a  dead  fiat,  remindmg  one  that  we  are  off  a  strange  land. 
The  lateen  sails,  too,  of  which  many  are  about,  and  t^iiro  turtles 
which  we  almost  ran  over  just  now,  and  a  shark's  fin  just 
showing  above  water,  all  tell  the  same  story.  ...  On  Sunday 
morning  it  was  foggy  and  disagreeable,  and  we  were  in  the 
dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay :  however,  I  was  still  well  enough  to  do 
Service  on  board.  .  .  .  All  the  ship's  crew  attended  except 
the  steersman  and  the  stokers,  ix.^  the  fellows  that  feed  the 
fire  of  the  engine.     The  commander  had  them  all  upon  deck 

^  The  usurper  of  the  Portuguese  crown,  third  son  of  King  John  vi.    The  English 
destroyed  his  fleet  off  Oipe  St.  Vincent,  July  5,  1833. 
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in  the  morning  and  gave  them  a  practical  discourse  on  good 
behaviour,  which  amused  [Newman]  and  me  by  being  so  much 
to  the  point :  he  is  a  nice  fellow,  I  think.  After  Service  I  was 
fairly  done  up,  and  lost  my  character.  .  .  .  Next  day  we  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bay :  still  cloudy  and  damp,  and  a  long 
gentle  swell :  but  we  had  served  our  time,  and  were  all  alive  and 
merry.  ...  In  the  evening  we  found  that  the  commander  was 
a  musician  and  a  painter ;  he  had  a  very  elegant  miniature  of 
his  wife  that  he  had  finished  up  for  his  amusement  at  sea ;  and 
he  sang  us  several  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  the  Spanish 
guitar,  in  very  good  taste,  as  [Newman]  said :  we  the  afAvrfroi 
liked  it  much ;  and  we  have  not  had  any  qualms  since :  and 
now  I  have  got  on  to  where  the  rest  begins.  We  live 
splendidly  on  board,  have  a  cabin  each,  capital  dinners,  and 
good  company :  the  three  midshipmen,  gentlemanlike  obliging 
fellows  as  can  be:  yesterday  they  went  out  of  the  vessel's 
course,  to  show  us  the  coast  to  advantage. 

'Saturday.  —  On  getting  up,  found  ourselves  in  Cadiz 
harbour ;  the  convent  bells  put  us  in  mind  that  we  are  in  a 
religious  country :  it  sounded  just  like  Oxford  before  Morning 
Chapel.  We  found  ourselves  in  quarantine  and  unable  to  land. 
The  Consul's  boat  came  off  for  the  letters,  rowed  by  eight 
Spaniards,  such  odd-looking  fellows!  they  row  without 
rullocks,  having  a  strap  and  a  Tpoiramip.  .  .  .  We  >saw  the 
unfinished  Cathedral  very  distinctly  through  a  glass:  it  had 
not  at  all  an  ecclesiastical  look,  but  was  large  and  picturesque. 
It  will  never  be  finished  now,  I  suppose,  as  the  day  of  apostasy 
seems  at  hand  in  Spain. 

'  Sunday  tnoming. — Here  we  are  at  Gibraltar.' 

Newman's  letters,  enthusiastic  over  sky  and  sea,  are  full  of 
the  horrors  of  the  ship  (which  he  says  was  not  properly  cleaned 
before  being  sent  down  from  Woolwich),  and  of  the  little  stufiy 
rooms  which  are  enough  to  kill  a  valetudinarian ;  but  valetudi* 
narian  Hurrell  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it  all. 

To  the  Rev.  ISAAC  WILLIAMS,  Dec.  27,  1832. 

* .  .  •  We  were  at  Gibraltar  only  forty-e^ht  hours,  and  of 
that  we  were  in  quarantine  forty.     The  remaining  eight  hours. 
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however,  we  turned   to   account,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Colonel  of  engineers,  who  was  kind  enough  to  lend  us  horses, 
and  go  over  everything  with  us :  unfortunately  we  were  there 
so  short  a  time,  tiiat  we  could  only  see  what  was  curious,  and 
had  no  leisure  for  the  picturesque ;  to  enjoy  which,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  ride  away  five  or  six  miles,  on  what 
they  call  the  neutral  ground:  the  low  sandy  isthmus  which 
joins  the  rock  to  the  continent ;  but  from  the  fortifications  we 
saw  enough  to  convince  us  what  a  magnificent  object  it  must 
be.     In  our  scramble  we  had  the  luck  to  see  three  or  four 
monkeys,  scrambling,  with  the  greatest   ease,  up  and   down 
what  seemed  a  smooth  precipice.     I  know  how  odious  descrip- 
tions are,  yet  I  must  just  tell  you  that,  among  other  things, 
we  were  taken  through  a  gallery  cut   out  in  the  most  pre- 
cipitous face  of  the  rock,  about  650  feet  above  the  base,  and 
800  feet  below  the  top,  so  that  when  you  peep  out  through 
the  port-holes,  which  are  cut  every  here  and  there  for  cannon, 
you  seem  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  feel  giddy,  in  whatever 
direction  you  look.     Thanks  to  Colonel  R[ogers]  we  saw  so 
much   that  we  had  no  right  to  grumble   at  the  quarantine: 
but  it  really  is  something  so  exquisitely  grotesque,  that  one 
cannot  help  being  provoked.     We  were  moored  close  along- 
side of  a  coal-wharf,  and  all  the  day  that  we  were  imprisoned, 
a  parcel  of  fellows  of  the  town  were  at  work,  wheeling  coals 
into  our  vessel,  and  upsetting  them  on  the  deck,  so  that  they 
were  in  all  but  contact  with  our  crew  for  a  whole  day ;  also, 
all  packages  were  received,  after  undergoing  the  ceremony  of 
a  partial  ducking  in  the  water ;  and  letters  had  a  chisel  dug 
into  them,  which  was  supposed  to  let  out  the  cholera.     And 
while  all  this  absurd  farce  was  going  on,  we  were  imprisoned 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  world,  not  knowing 
when  we  should  be  released,  or  whether  at  all ;  however,  even 
in  this  time,  we  had   some   amusement   from  the  variety  of 
curious  figures  that  came  down  to  the  Quay  to  look  at  us. 
One  fellow,  a  Moorish  Jew,  was  dressed  so  picturesquely,  and 
looked  so  exotic  altogether,  that  I  tried  to  draw  him;    but 
he  saw  what  I  was  at,  and  first  hallooed  out :  ^<  You  no  paint 
me,"  and,  when  I  went  on,  he  bolted  as  fast  as  he  could.     The 
Moors  are  magnificent-looking   fellows,  with  very  high  stem 
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features,  dark  eyes,  and  very  marked  nostrils  that  give  to  the 
full  face  rather  a  look  of  ferocity ;  even  the  lowest  of  them 
look  like  aristocrats.  The  Spanish  women,  too,  were  worth 
looking  at :  three  of  them  came  down  to  visit  a  merchant  who 
came  with  us  from  Cadiz ;  the  high  head-dresses  were  the  only 
peculiarity  in  their  dress,  but  one  of  thenr  was  very  fine-looking, 
and  very  unlike  an  Englishwoman.  I  should  have  thought 
her  ladylike,  only  she  spat  with  the  most  perfect  indifference, 

just  as would  in  C[ommon]  R[oom].    We  left  Gibraltar  at 

ten  on  Monday  night,  and  had  very  calm  beautiful  weather 
for  two  days. .  .  .  We  got  to  Algiers  [Thursday  morning]  about 
three,  and  it  was  then  rough,  cloudy,  and  blowing  fresh.  This 
is  the  most  wretched,  wicked-looking  place  I  ever  set  eyes 
upon.  I  can  associate  its  idea  with  nothing  but  a  wasp's  nest 
It  is  huddled  together,  leaving  no  apparent  room  for  its  streets ; 
its  windows  are  loop-holes,  as  if  to  fire  through.  All  beyond 
its  walls  looks  perfectly  desolate,  except  a  number  of  white 
specks,  which  are  houses  where  the  rich  inhabitants  retire  in 
time  of  plague.  The  town  itself  is  a  mass  of  white,  as 
perfectly  white  as  a  chalk  quarry ;  and  the  monotony  of  the 
glare  ^  is  only  relieved  by  the  rust  of  weather-stains,  which  are 
not  white-washed  by  the  French  so  regularly  as  by  the  Moors. 
'The  Quay,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  strong  battery, 
expressly  for  the  shelter  of  pirates;  and,  when  one  thought 
of  the  horrors  that  had  been  practised  in  that  detestable  place, 
and  felt  the  personal  discomfort  of  an  approaching  storm,  and 
saw,  for  a  for^^ound,  the  infamous  tricoloured  flag  on  the 
ships,  the  general  impression  was  as  much  the  reverse  of 
favourable  as  can  easily  be  fancied.  A  boat  came  alongside 
with  the  Vice-consul,  for  letters.  His  Excellency  was  an 
English  Jew,  and  there  was  an  half-starved  Frenchman  for 
his  'rrdpeSpa^.  He  was  rowed  by  four  fellows,  of  what  race 
I  know  not.  •  .  .  Their  features  were  perfect  apathy,  and  looked 
like  stuffed  red  leather  more  than  flesh  and  blood.  If  we  had 
touched  any  one  of  the  crew  we  should  have  been  in  for  a 
hundred  days'  quarantine  in  every  port  of  Europe,  and  yet  the 
wretches  had  the  impudence  to  insist  on  our  slitting  all  the 
letters,  to  let  out  the  cholera.     We  stayed  an  hour,  and  then 

1 ' Stare*  in  the  ^moiw. 
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started;  and  sure  enough,  the  storm  came.  The  wind  was 
north-west,  and  blew  right  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
which  I  shall  always  think  more  formidable  than  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  wind  lasted  till  we  got  under  the  lee  of  Sardinia ; 
and  what  with  the  stink  of  the  bilge-water,  which  was-  stirred 
up  'by  the  tossing,  and  the  constant  noise,  and  the  difficulty 
of  standing  and  sitting  and  eating  and  drinking,  we  were 
constantly  wretched  enough.  My  father  spent  the  whole 
time  in  his  berth ;  [Newman]  and  I  the  greater  part  of  ours. 
But  ills  have  their  end.  The  sea  and  the  stink  subsided,  and 
we  made,  the  rest  of  our  voyage  to  Malta  stilly  and  quickly, 
arriving  there  on  Monday  morning  after  breakfast  [Newman] 
does  not  think  his  health  perceptibly  improved  yet,^  but  he 
has  entirely  got  over  sea-sickness,  and  has  written  an  immense 
deal  for  the  Lyra  Apostolical  He  has  written  so  many  letters 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  that  I  need  say  no  more  about  him. 
He  will  write  to  you  soon.  I  know  you  will  think  this  a  very 
dull  letter,  as  it  is  about  places  and  not  people ;  but  we  have 
been  so  little  on  shore,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  indulge 
your  taste.  Kindest  remembrances  to  O.'  I  will  write  to 
him  soon. — ^Yours  affectionately,  R.  H.  F.' 

From  Malta  also,  on  Christmas  night,  a  letter  was 
despatched  to  Dartington,  addressed,  apparently,  to  John 
Spedding  Froude,  which  carries  on  the  record  of  the  travellers. 
All  the  Froudes,  like  all  the  Hares,  could  draw. 

'.  .  .  There  is  so  much  that  is  picturesque  and  singular 
about  this  place,  that  I  do  not  despair  of  occupation  for  all  the 

^  Six  weeks  later,  an  English  lady.  Miss  Frere,  writes  home  from  Malta  of  our 
three  tourists,  'Archdeacon  Froude,  liis  son,  and  another  clergyman'  ...  'all 
very  agreeable.'  She  laments  the  ill-health  of  Mr.  Newman,  but  adds  that  'the 
8(m,  on  whose  account  they  are  travelling,  is  quite  well.'  Works  of  the  RL  Hon. 
John  Hookham  Fron^  vol  i..  Memoir,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  London : 
Pickering,  1874,  p.  242. 

'Newman  says,  'It  was  at  Rome  that  we  began  the  Lyra  ApostoHca^  (Apologia^ 
1S90,  p.  34) ;  this  letter  antedates  the  arrival  at  Rome  by  some  days.  Nevmnan 
dates  the  Lyra  from  Fronde's  choosing  its  motto  from  the  Odyssoy  on  the  eve  of 
magaane  publication. 

•The  Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilvie?  or  Frederick  Oakeley?  or  the  young  Devonian  Nut- 
oombe  Ozenham,  who,  like  Isaac  Williams,  his  tutor  and  Hfelong  friend,  was  a 
Scholar  of  Trinity  ?  The  associates  of  Mr.  Williams  were  almost  exclusively  of  Oriel. 
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fifteen  days  in  drawing,  if  the  weather  is  only  tolerable.     The 
boats,  and  the  dresses,  and  the  colours  and  forms  of  the  buildings 
are  all  as  good  practice  as  anything  I  can  fancy,  and  I  shall  not 
be  sorry  to  have  time  on  my  hands  for  studying  them  at  leisure. 
We  shall  be  allowed  to  go  about  the  harbour  [in  quarantine] 
as  much  as  we  like,  and  there  are  several  places  where  we 
may  land.     This  will  have  to  start  a  day  or  two  after  our 
return,  so  you  will  not  hear  much  more  of  Malta  till  the  next 
packet.     As  yet  I  have  made  egregious  failures  in  attempts 
to  colour;  indeed,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  any- 
thing from  nature,  and  recollection  supplies  one  too  indistinctly. 
My  father  has  made  many  very  interesting  coast  drawings  as 
we  have  come  along,  but  he  has  done  nothing  in  a  finished  way. 
*  CorfUy  Jan.  i . — ^We  got  here  the  day  before  yesterday, 
after  a  most  interesting  voyage.     The  sea  has  been  as  still 
as  a  lake,  and  we  have  had   a   light   breeze  in  our  favour; 
but  it  must  be  owned   that  we   have  sailed  away  from  the 
fine  weather.     Ever  since  we  got  here  it  has  rained  torrents, 
and  is  now  blowing  a   violent   gale,  so   that  we   thank  our 
stars  we  are   in   harbour.     On    Friday  morning  we  (as  you 
would  say)  made  Zante  on  our  larboard  bow,  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles.     The  high  land  of  Cephalonia  appeared 
at  the  same  time,  so  they  kept  her  away  three-quarters  of  a 
point,  and  made  for  the  passage  between  the  islands.     The 
south  point  of  Cephalonia  is  a  very  high  mountain ;  it  was 
covered  with  snow,  which   here  and  there  appeared  through 
the  clouds.     Zante  is  clifiy,  and  not  so  very  unlike  some  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight^     We  got  to   the   town   just   after  dark, 
and  went  ashore  to  make  out  what  we  could.     We  went  to 
a   billiard-room,  a   coffee-house,  the   head    inn,  and    two   or 
three  shops.     Everything  was  filthy  to   a   degree,  but  there 
seemed   to   be   some   really   handsome   houses,  such   as  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  might   have  built.     The  shops  are  all  open 
to   the   street,  and   one  would   think   that   Uie   shopkeepers 
had  never  taken  more  than  coppers  in  their  lives;  yet  in  a 
tobacco  shop,  on   asking   the   price   of  a   cherry-stick  pipe, 
which  I  should  have  guessed  at  twelve  shillings  in  England, 
they  told  me  it  was  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  midshipman 

*  Fronde  had  visited  Samuel  Wilberforce  there,  at  Brighstone. 
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who  was  with  us,  and  had  lived  a  great  deal  in  those  parts, 
said  that  it  was  not  at  all  dear  at  the  money.  The  mouth- 
piece was  amber  inlaid  with  turquoise,  and  in  that  miserable- 
looking  shop  there  must  have  been  thirty  or  forty  more 
pipes  as  costly:  I  wonder  where  they  get  customers?  We 
drank  a  bottle  of  Zante  wine  at  the  head  inn,  and  very 
nice  it  was;  on  asking  the  price,  the  landlord  most  un- 
affectedly said  there  was  nothing  to  pay,  and  when  we  gave 
him  a  shilling  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  most  munificent. 

'  •  •  .  The  town  is  now  in  possession  of  a  Suliote  chief,  who 
has  taken  the  castle  into  his  own  hands,  and  has  quartered 
himself  and  his  followers  in  all  the  best  houses  of  the  town, 
which  is  now  newly   building,  and    promises   to   be  regular, 
and  even  elegant     The   streets   are   quite  straight,  and  cut 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses  all  have  piazzas 
before   them;    but   everything   is   now  at   a   standstill,   and 
the  streets   themselves,  unpaved,  are   more   like   the  courses 
of  rivulets  than  anything  else.     It  was  a  night  of  rejoicing, 
this  being  the  Day  of  St  Dionysius,  and  all  the  common 
people  were  assembled   in   the   bazaar,  a   sort   of  shambles, 
and  the  gentlemen    in  a   coffee-room,  smoking  and  pla)ring 
cards,  in  their  best  dresses:  most  of  them  were  fine-looking 
fellows,  very  quiet   and    polite.     We   had   coffee   there,  and 
very  capital  it  was,  but  thick  and  almost  like  chocolate.     I 
should  like  to  know  how  they  make  it.     The  Greeks  there 
were  all  dressed  in  their  white  linen  petticoats,  embroidered 
coats,  and   shaggy  capotes,  except   one  old  fellow,  who  had 
on  an  English  box-coat,  and  one  other  fellow,  whom,  from 
his  vulgar  impudent  countenance,  I    conclude  to  have  been 
an  English   blackguard.     They  all    say  the    Morea    is   in  a 
most   wretched   state,  full   of  banditti   and   pirates,  so   that 
you  cannot  go  anywhere  without   an  escort.     Next  day  we 
found  ourselves  just   off  Ithaca,  at  breakfast-time,  and  got 
breakfast  over   before  we   entered   the  strait  between  Ithaca 
and  Cephalonia.     This  was   the   first   day  that  I  attempted 
what  is  called  sketching,  and  I  made  a  tolerable  hand  of  it ; 
at  least,  I  found  out  how  to  make  memoranda  that  did  to 
work  upon  afterwards.     I  can  make  no  hand  of  colour,  and 
think  I  shall   hardly  attempt   it,  till    I   have   time  to  make 
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some  finished  studies  from  nature.  You  and  W[illy]  care  so 
little  about  classics^  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  about 
Ulysses'  castle,  Sappho's  leap,  etc  We  got  here  on  Sunday 
night,  and  the  rain  came  soon  after  us,  and  has  persecuted 
us  incessantly  ever  since.  We  got  ashore  yesterday  and 
walked  about  the  town,  which  is  very  picturesque,  and 
exactly  like  the  panorama.  .  .  . 

'We  were  at  a  ball  at  Corfu  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
installation  of  the  Ionian  Grovernment,  at  which  all  the 
native  population  were  expected ;  but  the  day  was  so 
stormy  that  it  made  a  poor  show.  I  meant  to  have  got 
you  a  real  Albanian  capote,  but  they  were  not  to  be  had 
at  Corfu,  and  the  cherry -stick  tobacco-pipes  were  too 
dear.' 

To  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  Jan.  lo,  1833. 

<  We  spent  Christmas  Day  at  Malta  in  an  incessant  row, 
taking  in  coals,  while  the  bells  of  all  the  many  Churches  of 
Valetta  told  what  was  going  on  in  that  land  of  superstition ; — 
watched  one  poor  fellow  in  quarantine  all  day,  saying  prayers 
to  himself,  and  looking  towards  the  Church  nearest  on  the 
shore,  opposite  to  the  Lazaretto.^  The  time  is  now  drawing 
nigh  when  we  shall  spend  fifteen  long  days  in  that  abode  of 
the  unblessed.  It  is  now  the  loth  of  January,  and  we  are 
just  in  sight  of  Malta,  on  our  return  from  the  Ionian 
Islands.  We  have  not  seen  them  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  as  the  weather  has  been  wintry,  i^.^  either 
very  stormy  or  very  cold.  I  have  been  often  longing  for 
the  bright  hot  Spanish  sun  which  conducted  us  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  Gibraltar.  .  .  •  Among  other  things,  we 
spent  half  an  hour  in  the  coflfee-house  [at  Zante]  where  the- 
Greek  merchants  were  assembled  for  the  holiday  evening: 
a   little  wretched    dirty   place,  but  the   company  were  very 

*  *  We  are  keeping  the  most  wretched  Christmas  Day  ...  by  bad  fortune  we 
are  again  taking  in  coals.  .  .  .  This  morning  we  saw  a  poor  fellow  in  the  Lasaret, 
close  to  us,  cut  off"  from  the  ordinances  of  his  Church,  saying  his  prayers  with  his 
face  to  the  house  of  God  in  his  sight  over  the  water ;  and  it  is  a  confusion  of  face 
to  me.  .  .  ,  The  bells  are  beautiful  here  .  .  .  deep  and  sonorous,  and  they  have 
been  going  all  morning :  to  me  very  painfully.'  Newman  to  his  sister  Harriett, 
Letters  and  Correspondenu^  i.,  274. 
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polite  to  us,  and  we  were  surprised  at  the  cleanness  of  their 

dresses,  and    a  certain   refinement   in   their  appearance  and 

manner.     We  were  under  the  guidance  of  Major  L[ongley] 

brother  of  L[ongley]  of  H  [arrow]  ^  who  is  Governor  of  Cythera, 

and  knows   something  of  the   habits   and   language   of  the 

people.     The  company  all  rose  to  him,  and  sat  down  when 

he  said    scddeare;   but   they  pronounce   so  queerly,  that  one 

can  hardly  ever  make  out  a  word,  although  their  newspapers 

are  quite   intelligible,  and   differ   but   little  from  old  Greek. 

I  would  give  much  to   live  among  them  for  a  bit,  and  get 

into  their  notions.     As  it  is,  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the 

surface,  and  heard  the  notions  of  the  resident  English,  which 

cannot  be  relied   on.    ...    In   Corfu,   the   breed  is  very 

mongrel,   mixed   up   with   Venetian   and    Italian   blood;   so 

that,   altogether,  the    sight   was    uninteresting,  except  that 

when  one  saw  a  splendid  set  of  apartments,  with  magnificent 

English  furniture,  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  with  a  band  of 

music,  etc.,  it  contrasted  itself  oddly  with  the  thought  of  old 

Thucydides   and   the   Corcyrean   sedition.     The   remains   of 

the  old   town   are  very  scanty,  and   one   cannot   make  out 

anything  satisfactory   about    to  'HpaXov^  etc.      There   is   a 

rock  that  they  call  Ulysses'   ship;   but   I  suspect  the  name 

of  a  Venetian  origin.     In  one  place  there  is  the  remains  of 

an  Ionic   temple,  on   a   very  small   scale,  lately  discovered ; 

but   we   had    no    time    to    go    into    antiquarian    questions. 

We  rode  over  most  of  the   island,  and   saw  several  of  the 

villages,  all  of  which  bear  marks  of  having  been  tenanted  by 

a  rich  population ;  but  everything  is  of  a  Venetian  character. 

I  cannot  make  out  whether  the  people  are  religious  or  not ; 

yet  they  seem,  on   the  whole,  to   be   an   innocent   civil  set. 

Every  small   knot   of  families  have   their   priest   and   their 

chapel,  but  no  parishes  that  we  could  hear  of.     Their  Churches 

are  very  small,  but  great  numbers  of  them :  two  or  three  to 

a  small  village.     [Newman]  and  my  father  went  into  one  in 

an  out-of-the-way  village,  in  which   there   [were]  fine   silver 

lamps,  a   copy  of  Leonardo   da   Vinci's   Last   Supper,  well 

^  Major  John  Longley,  afterwards  LieuteDant-Govemor  of  Dominica.  Charles 
Thomas  Lon^Iey,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School  £rom  1829  to  1856,  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Cythera  is  Cerigo. 
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executed,  and  several  pictures  of  Saints,  in  the  hard  German 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I  went  twice  into  the  Church 
which  is  the  depository  of  the  body  of  St.  Spiridion ;  ^  and 
people  were  praying  there  both  times,  one  person  apparently 
from  the  higher  classes.  In  the  chapel  where  the  body  lies, 
lamps  are  always  kept  dimly  burning,  and  the  people  go  in 
and  kiss  the  shrine.  The  feet  are  stained  with  tears,  and 
there  are  many  splendid  offerings  there  of  precious  stones. 
They  keep  all  the  Saints'  days  by  going  to  Church,  and 
playing  cards  afterwards;  and  on  the  fast  days  they  fast 
fairly.  ...  On  our  way  back  from  Corfu,  the  curtain  was 
drawn  back  which  had  before  hung  over  the  scenery,  and  the 
long  ridges  of  the  Acarnanian  mountains  appeared  in  full 
splendour;  among  these  many  points  in  the  range  of  Pindus 
were  visible  in  the  distance;  and  from  Zante  we  certainly 
saw  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  though  partially  intercepted 
with  clouds.  To  look  at.  Mount  St  Meri,  in  the  north  of 
Morea,  is  the  most  magnificent,  but  I  do  not  know  its 
classical  name.'  And  now  I  suppose  I  must  bid  farewell  to 
these  extraordinary  places  for  the  rest  of  my  life;  having 
only  just  seen  enough  of  them  to  know  how  well  worth 
seeing  they  are.' 

The  fifteen  days  of  detention  were  not  quite  so  annoying 
or  so  monotonous  as  the  travellers  had  feared.  '  This  Lazaret,' 
says  Newman  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  to  his  sister  Jemima, 
'was  built  by  the  Knights  [of  St.  John  at  Malta]  for  the  Turks. 
.  .  .  We  burn  olive  wood.  I  assure  you  we  make  ourselves 
very  comfortable.  We  feed  well  from  an  hotel  across  the  water. 
The  Froudes  draw  and  paint  I  have  hired  a  violin,  and  bad 
as  it  is,  it  sounds  grand  in  such  spacious  halls.  I  write  verses, 
and  get  up  some  Italian,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  rooms 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  daily;  and  we  have  a  boat,  and 
are  allowed  to  go  about  the  harbour.'  An  incident  on  the 
quarantine  island  is  responsible,  in  Newman's  biography,  for  the 

^  Spiridion  or  Spiridon,  patron  of  the  island,  Bishop  of  Tremithm  near  Salamis, 
present  at  the  first  General  Council  of  Nice,  and  at  the  Councfl  of  Sardica.  The 
Greeks  keep  his  feast  on  the  12th,  the  Western  Church  on  the  14th  of  December. 

'  [Mount  Scollis  in  Elis.] 
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one  and  only  tifT  between  himself  and  Froude.^     In  reality,  it 
was  no  tiff  at  all,  as  Froude  was  wholly  innocent  of  offence. 
(Newman,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  had  just  written  his 
David  and  Jonathan^     It  seems  that  during  the  January  nights 
in  the  Lazaretto,  all  three  of  the  English  travellers  used  to  hear 
unaccountable  footsteps,  in  the  rooms  and  galleries,  their  own 
doors  having  been  locked  from  the  outside.     On  one  occasion 
Newman  thought  he  heard  the  noises  in  Archdeacon  Froude's 
room.     '  The  fourth  time  it  occurred,  I  hallooed  out :  ''  Who's 
there  ?  "  and  sat  up  in  my  bed  ready  to  spring  out     A  deep 
silence  followed,  and  I  sat  waiting  a  considerable  time :  and 
thus  I  caught   my  cold'     A   week  later,   there  is  no  clean 
bill  of  health  to  send  Mrs.  Newman.     '  The  weather  has  been 
unusually  severe  here.     My  cold  caught  in  the  Lazaret  ripened 
the  day  I  came  out  of  it  into  the  most  wretched  cough  I  ever 
recollect  having,  as  hard  as  the  stone  walls,  and  far  more  tight 
than  the  windows.'      In  short,  Newman  was  housebound,  a 
close  prisoner,  and  miserable   enough,  despite  his   successful 
completing  of  his  '  Patriarchal  Sonnets.'     Archdeacon  Froude 
forbade  his  going  out  to  Church.     The  next  day,  Monday,  he 
confides  to  the  all-sympathetic  bosom  of  his  family :  '  I  am 
properly  taken  at  my  word.     I  have  been  sighing  for  rest 
and  quiet.     This  is  the  sixth  day  since  I  left  the  Lazaret,  and  I 
have  hardly  seen  or  spoken  to  anyone.     The  Froudes  dine 
out  every  day ;  and  are  out  all  the  morning,  of  course.     Last 
night  I  put  a  blister  on  my  chest ;  and  never  having  had  one 
on  before,  you  may  fancy  my  awkwardness  in  taking  it  off  and 
dressing  the  place  of  it  this  morning.     I  ought  to  have  had 
four  hands.     Our  servant  was  with  the  Froudes.  .  .  .  Well,  I 
am   set   upon  a  solitary  life,   and   therefore  ought   to  have 
experience  what  it  is ;  nor  do  I  repent.  ...  I  have  sent  to 
the  library,  and  got  Marriage^  to  read.     Don't  smile-^this 
juxtaposition  is  quite  accidental  I     You  are  continually  in  my 
thoughts.     I  know  what  kindness  I  should   have  at  home.' 
He  ends  dismally,  not  without  citing  the  Apostolic  precedent 

^  CerresfondiHce^  L,  293-3CX>,  passim  :  and  p.  332. 
The  well-known  novel  by  Susan  Edmonstone  Ferrier,  published  at  first  anony- 
mously in  1818.     A  beautiful  edition,  marking  some  revival  of  popularity,  was  issued 
in  1902. 
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of  going  not  alone  but  two  and  two :  *  I  wonder  how  long  I 
shall  last  without  any  friend  about  me ! '  One  can  imagine 
the  anxiety  and  indignation  of  the  devoted  hearts  at  Iffley. 
Early  in  April  their  unfriended  John  Henry  received  his  sister 
Jemima's  answer,  distinctly  uncomplimentary  to  Hurrell  Froude; 
whereupon  Newman  rushed  into  explanation :  he  could  not 
have  Froude  blamed ;  he  had  begged  to  be  left  alone  Q  you 
know  I  can  be  very  earnest  in  entreating  to  be  left  alone ') :  he 
had  refused  his  repeated  solicitations  even  to  let  him  sit  by  him 
and  read  to  him  ;  he  had,  in  short,  driven  him  away.  Hurrell, 
indeed,  was  not  cut  out  by  Nature  for  a  nurse.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  would  it  be  far  wrong  to  surmise  that  it  was  influenza  which 
had  been  playing  its  now-well-understood  tricks  on  Newman  ? 
But  he  made  up  like  a  lover  for  his  passing  semi-accusation. 
Froude,  as  it  happened,  was  singularly  well  at  this  time, 
though  the  reprieve  from  discomfort  was  to  be  but  brief. 

The  three  companions  went  from  Malta  to  Messina,  where, 
in  wretched  weather,  they  had  divers  small  misadventures, 
shared  with  Rohan-Chabots.  Hurrell  kept,  that  week,  a  sort  of 
journal  of  events;  and  the  pages  describing  the  capture  of 
lodgings  at  Palermo  seem  worth  transcription,  since  they  show 
the  revered  Vicar  of  S.  Mary-the- Virgin  defeated  by  female 
diplomacy,  and  in  the  unexpected  r61e  of  a  sprinter.^ 

*  We  got  to  Palmero  about  eleven  or  twelve  next  morning 
[Feb.  II,  1833]:  the  sea  calm,  the  sun  hot,  and  everything 
beautiful  to  a  degree.  Here  we  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a 
scramble  for  rooms ;  so  WlRn  we  anchored,  [Newman]  and  I 
made  a  rush  for  the  ladder,  and  were  first  in  the  boat ;  but 
unfortunately,  when  we  were  in  it  we  found  that  we  had 
mistaken  the  landing-place.  Our  boat  was  nearest  the  Quay ; 
and  we  had  to  clear  out  round  all  the  others  to  make  for  the 
custom-house  and  town,  which  were  a  mile  off;  also,  our  boat 
had  only  one  man.  So  we  saw  two  other  boats  give  us  the 
go-by,  in  one  of  which  was  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Moldavia  and    Wallachia:^   they  landed  about  four  minutes 

*  He  conld  jump  well,  too :  « a  larking  thing  for  a  Don  I »  as  he  tells  his  mother. 
Letters  ami  Comspomdence,  i.,  159. 

*  Provinces  now  merged  in  the  kmgdom  of  Roumania. 
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before  us,  and  we  thought  to  make  up  our  way  by  running. 
I  was  soon  left  behind  by  [Newman]  and  the  boatman.  When 
they  passed  the  Countess,  I  saw  her  tap  a  fellow  on  the 
shoulder,  who  ran  off  for  a  coach,  in  which  she  set  off  as  hard 
as  she  could  for  the  Albergo  di  Londra.  We  found  afterward 
that  she  had  secured  Page's  whole  house  by  letter ;  and  not 
contented  with  this,  she  had  two  servants  ahead,  who,  when 
[Newman]  came  up  with  them,  raced  him ;  and  being  fresh, 
they  ccmtrived  to  keep  ahead  by  a  foot  or  two,  so  as  just  to 
bespeak  Jaquerie's  whole  house  before  he  could  speak  to  the 
landlord.  On  this,  we  despaired,  and  put  up  with  the  first 
place  we  could  find  to  hide  our  noses  in :  luckily,  it  had  no 
fleas !  and  that  was  more  than  we  had  bargained  for." 
Newman,  in  his  own  letters,  does  not  single  out  for  praise  the 
one  n^;ative  charm  of  their  temporary  dwelling.  'Mt  is 
astonishing,"  he  says  from  the  depth  of  English  decency,  **  how 
our  standard  falls  in  these  parts  I " ' 

The  Archdeacon,  with  his  attendant  spirits,  was  off  at  four 
in  the  morning  for  Egesta.  They  had  a  carriage  to  themselves, 
drawn  by  three  mules  with  bells,  and  a  boy  and  a  guide, 
besides  the  driver ;  much  aesthetic  rapture  and  next  to  nothing 
to  eat,  seems  to  have  been  their  portion.  But  the  culminating 
point,  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  heart's  desire,  was  Rome. 
'  All  the  cities  I  ever  saw  are  but  as  dust,  even  dear  Oxford 
inclusive,  compared  with  its  majesty  and  glory,'  writes 
Newman  to  the  Rose  Hill  auditory.  This  enthusiasm  of  his 
was  not  without  its  scruples  and  torments.  He  adds  an 
occasional  colophon  of  genuine  self-comfort,  being  sure  that 
'  our  creed,'  the  while,  is  *  purer  than  the  Roman ' :  a  matter 
which,  apparently,  Hurrell  forgot  to  dwell  upon.  He  never  had 
to  rid  himself  of  the  least  taint  of  the  Pharisee,  although  he 
had  been  scandalised  enough  at  Naples.  That  alien  city  of 
all  badness  had  given  his  notions  of  its  nominal  religion 
a  rude  shock.  Frederick  William  Faber,  passing  through 
Cologne  in  1839,  got,  unwillingly,  the  very  same  sort  of 
painftil   disedification   which    Froude   got  at   Naples.^      The 

*  L^e  and  Letters  ef  Frederick  WilUant  Faber,  D.D,,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St. 
PhiHp  Neri,  by  John  Edward  Bowden  of  the  same  Congregation.  Richards,  1869, 
p.  78. 
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sadness  of  the  decay  of  an  ideal,  even  though  a  misplaced  and 
mistimed  one,  hangs  over  some  of  the  letters  sped  towards  holy 
Oxford. 

To  the  Rev.  JOHN  Keble,  March  i6,  1833. 

'  Rome, — .  . .  I  should  like  to  be  back  at  the  election  much  ; 
sedfata  vetant.  Being  abroad  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  thing, 
and  the  idleness  of  it  deteriorating.  I  shall  connect  very  few 
pleasing  associations  with  this  winter,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall 
come  home  much  wiser  than  I  went  The  only  fi&07i<n^  on 
which  I  can  put  my  hand,  as  having  resulted  from  my  travels 
is,  that  the  whole  Christian  system  all  over  Europe  '^  tendit 
visibiliter  ad  nan  esse!'  ^  The  same  process  which  is  going  on 
in  England  and  France  is  taking  its  course  everywhere  else ; 
and  the  clergy  in  these  Catholic  countries  seem  as  completely 
to  have  lost  their  influence,  and  to  submit  as  tamely  to  the 
State,  as  ever  we  can  do  in  England.  .  .  .  Egesta  •  .  by 
good  luck  we  have  been  able  to  see,  though  we  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  rest  of  our  Sicilian  expedition.  It  is  the  most 
strangely  romantic  place  I  ever  saw  or  conceived.'  It  is  no 
use  attempting  to  describe  it,  except  that  the  ruins  of  the  city 
stand  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  precipitous  on  three  sides, 
and  very  steep  on  the  other,  literally  towering  up  to  heaven, 
with  scarcely  a  mule-track  leading  to  it,  and  all  round  the 
appearance  of  an  interminable  solitude.  After  going  some  miles 
through  a  wild  uninhabited  country,  you  approach  it  by  winding 
up  a  zigzag  path  cut  in  the  face  of  what  looks  a  perpendicular 
and  inaccessible  rock,  and,  till  you  have  got  some  way  up,  it 
wears  so  little  the  appearance  of  a  track,  that  without  guides 
no  one  would  venture  on.  At  the  top  the  old  walls  of  the 
town  can  be  distinctly  traced,  where  one  would  think  that 
mortal  foot  had  never  or  rarely  been,  and  numbers  of  tooled 
stones  [are]  scattered  in  all  directions,  evidently  the  remains  of 

^  A  quaint  phmse  from  the  Oriel  Statutes.  They  read :  '  Quoniam  &mnia  exiS' 
teniia  tendunt  ad  non  esse,* 

"  I  am  drawn  to  [Sicily]  as  by  a  loadstone.  The  chief  sight  has  been  Egesta :  its 
ruins  with  its  Temple.  O  wonderful  sight  I  full  of  the  most  strange  pleasure.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  a  day  in  my  life  to  have  seen  Egesta.  .  .  .  really,  my  mind  goes  back 
to  the  recollection  of  last  Monday  and  Tuesday,  as  one  smells  again  and  again  at  a 
sweet  flower.'    Newman  to  his  sister  Harriett,  Letters  and  Correspondence^  i,,  302. 
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well-finished  buildings.  Here  and  there  is  a  broken  arch 
which  makes  one  fancy  the  remains  to  be  Roman,  and  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  a  fine  theatre,  nearly  perfect.  When 
you  come  to  the  ascent  on  the  opposite  side,  you  all  at  once 
see  the  Temple,  in  what  seems  a  plain  at  the  bottom,  with  its 
pediments  and  all  its  columns  perfect,  and  only  differing  from 
what  it  was  at  first  in  the  deep  rich  colouring  of  the  weather- 
stains.  When  we  saw  it  there  was  a  large  encampment  of 
shepherds  in  the  front  of  it,  with  their  wolf-dogs  and  wild 
Salvator-like  dresses ;  and,  by-the-by,  as  we  found  afterwards, 
with  no  great  objection  to  lead  Salvator-like  lives ;  for  when 
by  some  accident  we  were  separated  from  one  another,  they 
got  round  [Newman]  shouting  **  Date  moneta  I "  and,  he  thinks, 
would  certainly  have  taken  it  by  force,  except  for  a  man  with 
a  gun  who  is  placed  there  by  Grovemment,  as  custode  of  the 
Temple,  and  who  came  up  when  the  others  were  getting  most 
troublesome.  On  getting  close  to  the  Temple,  we  found  that 
it  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  ravine  200  or  300  feet 
deep,  which  gives  a  grandeur  to  the  whole  scene  even  beyond 
what  it  gets  from  the  mountains  and  the  solitude.  Compared 
with  Egesta,  Paestum  is  a  poor  concern,  and  so  is  Naples  when 
compared  with  Palermo. 

'  But  Rome  is  the  place,  after  all,  where  there  is  most  to 
astonish  one,  ftnd  [it  is]  of  all  ages,  even  the  present  I  don't 
know  that  I  take  much  interest  in  the  relics  of  the  Empire, 
magnificent  as  they  are,  although  there  is  something 
sentimental  in  seeing  (as  one  literally  may),  the  cows  and 
oxen  Romanoque  foro  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis.  But  the  thing 
which  most  takes  possession  of  one's  mind  is  the  entire 
absorption  of  the  old  Roman  splendour  in  an  unthought-of 
system :  to  see  their  columns,  and  marbles,  and  bronzes,  which 
had  been  brought  together  at  such  an  immense  cost,  all 
diverted  from  their  first  objects,  and  taken  up  by  Christianity : 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  standing  at  the  top  of  Trajan's  and 
Antonine's  columns,  and  St  Peter  buried  in  the  Circus  of 
Nero,  with  all  the  splendour  of  Rome  concentrated  in  his 
mausoleum.  The  immense  quantity  of  rare  marbles,  which 
are  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Churches  here,  could  scarcely  have 
been  collected  except  by  the  centre  of  an  universal  Empire, 
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which  had  not  only  unlimited  wealth  at  its  command,  but  access 
to  almost  every  country ;  and  now  one  sees  all  this  dedicated 
to  the  Martyrs.  Before  I  came  here  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
effect  of  coloured  stone  in  architecture ;  but  the  use  Michael 
Angelo  has  made  of  it  in  St.  Peter's  shows  one  at  once  how 
entirely  that  style  is  designed  with  reference  to  it,  and  how 
absurd  it  was  in  Sir  C.  Wren  to  copy  the  form  when  he  could 
copy  nothing  more.  The  coloured  part  so  completely 
disconnects  itself  from  the  rest,  and  forms  such  an  elegant  and 
decided  relief  to  it,  that  the  two  seem  like  independent  designs 
that  do  not  interfere.  The  plain  stone-work  has  all  the 
simplicity  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  the  marbles  set  it  off"  just 
as  a  fine  scene  or  a  glowing  sky  would.  I  observe  that  the 
awkwardness  of  mixing  up  arched  and  unarched  architecture  is 
thus  entirely  avoided,  as  all  the  arched  work  is  coloured,  and 
the  lines  of  the  uncoloured  part  are  all  either  horizontal  or 
perpendicular.  So  Michael  Angelo  adds  his  testimony  to  my 
theory  about  Gothic  architecture. 

*  As  to  Raphael's  pictures,  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
them  with  attention.  The  most  celebrated  of  them,  especially 
yoiu:  friend  Heliodorus,  are  so  damaged  or  dirty  that  one  can- 
not see  them  distinctly  except  close ;  they  say  we  should  use 
an  opera-glass.  All  that  the  painters  say  of  Raphael  tends  to 
exalt  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  genius,  but  rather  at  the 
expense  of  his  technical  skill ;  he  and  Michael  Angelo  seem,  by 
what  they  say,  to  be  counterparts.  But  I  wish  I  could  hope 
to  form  an  opinion  of  my  own  about  it. 

*  There  is  an  English  artist  here,  a  Mr.  S[evem],^  to  whom 
[Newman]  had  an  introduction,  and  who  certainly  is  a  very 
clever  man,  who  gave  us  a  most  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  a  German  school  of  painters  that  is  now  growing  up  in 
Rome.  He  says  that  several  of  them  are  here,  living  on 
pensions  from  German  Princes,  particularly  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  are  studying  Raphael  in  a  very  singular  way:  curious 
fellows,  with  a  great  deal  of  original  enthusiasm  (utterly  unlike 
the  fiavava-oi  of  England),  who  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  way  to  study  Raphael  is  not  to  copy  him,  but  to  study  the 
works  he  studied,  and  to  put  their  mind  into  the  attitude  in 

'  Joseph  Seveni,  Keats'  friend,  1793-1879. 
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which  he  formed  his  conceptions.  So  they  poke  away  at  the 
old  hard  pictures  of  early  Masters,  with  stiff  drapery  and  gilt 
backgrounds,  and  are  so  intent  on  dissociating  Christian  and 
classical  art,  that  they  think  grace  and  beauty  bou|^t  too  dear, 
if  they  tend  to  disturb  the  mind  by  pagan  associations.  One 
of  these  fellows,^  he  said,  had  become  intimate  with  him  in  a 
curious  way.  Mr.  S[evem]  has  made  colouring  his  principal 
study ;  he  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  an  enthusiast  himself,  and  has 
been  aiming  at  combining  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian  school 
with  the  designs  of  the  Roman.  Well,  this  German,  who  is  a 
shy,  reserved  man,  having  been  one  day  in  Mr.  S[evem's] 
studio,  returned  the  next  day  with  ten  or  twelve  of  his  German 
friends,  and  again,  the  day  after,  with  as  many  more ;  and  so 
on,  for  some  time.  At  last  Mr.  S[evem],  who  took  it  as  a  great 
compliment,  asked  him  what  it  was  that  had  attracted  his 
notice.  He  said  he  had  always  gone  on  a  notion  that  colour 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  poetry  of  painting,  but  was  merely 
sensual,  and  that  a  Madonna  he  had  seen  of  Mr.  S[evem's] 
made  him  alter  his  mind ;  so  he  had  been  bringing  friends  to 
see  if  they  felt  the  same  about  it.  Since  this  time  they  have 
been  very  intimate ;  but  the  man  is  so  reserved,  in  general,  that 
except  for  this  accident  he  might  have  kept  his  notions  to  him- 
self. Mr.  S[evem]  says  his  designs  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Raphael,  and  that  his  whole  mind  is  so  taken  up  with  Catholic 
^09,  that  he  has  given  up  his  Protestantism,  and  is  a  rigid 
conformer  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  I  have  prosed 
about  this  because  I  was  struck  with  it  I  hope  it  is  no  mare's 
nest  ...  I  don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  to  you  that 
[Newman]  and  [Williams]  are  going  to  indite  verses  for  The 
British  Magazine^  under  the  title  Lyra  Apostolical  [Rose]* 
would  not  take  a  sonnet  that  I  made,  because  it  was  too  fierce ; 
but  says  it  may  come  by-and-by.  I  will  write  it  out  for  your 
edification  and  criticism. 

1  Friedrich  Overbeck,  1789-1869.    He  became  a  Catholic  in  1814. 
'  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  fouider  and  editor :  1795-1838,  M.  A.  of  Cambridge 
University,  Rector  of  Hadleigb,  Suffolk  ;  Principal  of  King's  College^  London. 
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'  **  The  Powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God/' 

'Yes,  mark  the  words:  deem  not  that  Saints  alone 
Are  Heaven's  true  servants,  and  His  laws  folfil 
Who  rules  o'er  just  and  wicked.    He  from  ill 
Culls  good ;  He  moulds  the  Egyptian's  heart  of  stone 
To  do  Him  honour,  and  e'en  Nero's  throne 
Claims  as  His  ordinance ;  before  Him  still 
Pride  bows  unconscious,  and  the  rebel  will 
Most  does  His  bidding,  following  most  its  own. 
Then  grieve  not  at  their  high  and  palmy  state, 
Those  proud  bad  men,  whose  unrelenting  sway 
Hath  shattered  holiest  things,  and  led  astray 
Christ's  little  ones :  they  are  but  tools  of  (ate, 
Duped  rebels,  doomed  to  serve  a  Power  they  hate, 
To  earn  a  traitor's  guerdon,  yet  obey. 

<  I  mean  to  do  one  on  Lord  Grejr's  interpretation  of  the 
Coronation  Oath.*  Will  you  do  some?  A  mixture,  some 
fierce  and  some  meek :  the  plan  is  to  have  none  above  twenty 
lines.  •  •  .  My  cough  is  just  the  same  as  when  I  left  England. 
The  climate  is  worse  than  an  English  autumn,  and  sight-seeing 
does  no  good.  I  was  almost  well  at  Malta,  and  if  I  had  stayed 
there  should  have  been  quite  so  now.  I  expect  to  see  the 
original  Epistolse  S.  Thomae  in  the  Vatican  Library.' 

Overbeck  seems  to  have  attracted  Froude  purely,  or  chiefly, 
on  moral  grounds,  but  he  found  at  Rome  an  abiding  object 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  lovely  genius  of  Francesco  Francia.     One 

^  *  On  The  Hateful  Party :  probably  the  Liberal  Party  of  1833.'  ^^^  ApQstolicm^ 
Beeching's  edition,  p.  140.  But  possibly  the  reference  is  to  the  English  Reformeis, 
and  the  poet's  idea  that  they  should  be  considered  serviceable,  in  a  way,  to  the  very 
spirit  of  Catholicism  which  they  did  their  best  to  destroy.  However,  the  context  of 
Froude's  letter  to  Keble,  going  cm  to  mention,  as  it  does,  a  current  political  interest 
as  inspiration  (not  forthcoming)  for  the  next  copy  of  verses,  tends  to  bear  out 
Mr.  Beeching's  theoiy.  Lyra  Apostolica  began  as  a  separate  poetic  section  of  The 
British  Maganne  in  June,  1833.  The  poem  above  is  an  unconscious  expansion  of 
S.  Augustine's  Ne  puUtis  gratis  esse  malos  in  h^  mttftdo,  et  nihil  bom  de  illis  agere 
Deutn, 

'  Exactly  what  this  interpretation  was  is  not  apparent  from  Lord  Grey's  bio- 
graphers, nor  from  his  Letters.  On  this  ground,  he  was  suspect,  after  his  significant 
remark  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  7,  1832 :  <  I  do  not  like,  in  this  free  country, 
to  use  the  word  Monarchy.' 
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of  his  letters  to  his  second  brother,  from  Leghorn,  illustrates 
both  his  own  passion  for  thoroughness,  and  the  range  and 
zest  of  his  lifelong  interest  in  arts  and  crafts.  He  was  'an 
ingeniose  person/  and  constantly  invites  the  application  of  that 
&vourite  and  comprehensive  seventeenth-centuiy  word. 

To  William  Froude,  April  12,  1833. 

' .  •  .  If  you  choose,  3rou  may  easily  find  out  in  London  what 
is  the  particular  process  by  which  the  red  colour  of  glass  is  pro* 
duced  from  gold,  and  also  in  what  way  they  would  go  to  work 
to  give  glas3  a  vitrified  coat  of  gold,  retaining  its  own  colour ; 
and  whether  any  accident  in  attempting  the  latter  might  effect 
the  former.  For  it  has  always  struck  me  as  a  puzzle  how  so 
recondite  an  idea  as  that  of  producing  a  ruby  tint  from  a 
yellow  metal  should  come  into  the  heads  of  the  early  glass- 
painters  ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  such  accident 
as  I  have  guessed  at  above  might  be  the  key  to  the  puzzle,  for 
the  practice  of  giving  glass  a  vitrified  coat  of  gold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mosaic  work  was  very  common,  long  before  the  use  of 
coloured  glass  in  windows  had  been  thought  of,  and  specimens 
of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  Rome  of  almost  every  age  between 
[aj).]  400  and  [A.D.]  1 000.  Please  not  to  foi^et  this  ques- 
tion, or  be  contented  with  vague  answers.  It  will  be  likely 
to  take  some  time  and  trouble  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  it  is 
curious,  and  there  is  no  hurry,  and  you  will  at  any  rate  have 
more  opportunities  than  I  shall.  The  best  red  colour  that  has 
been  produced  in  modern  times  has  been  managed  by  a  French 
chemist,  and  there  is  a  wholesale  house  of  his  goods  somewhere 
in  Holbom.  The  Pope's  mosaic  manufactory  in  Rome  is 
curious :  there  are  eighteen  thousand  shades  of  colour  in  it, 
which  can  be  looked  out  as  in  a  directory.  Some  of  the 
imitations  of  pictures  which  they  have  made  are  so  perfect  that 
you  must  look  close  before  )rou  can  see  joinings  and  transitions 
of  colour ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  kind  of 
painting,  being  mellow  from  the  first  and  brilliant  to  the  last 
In  St  Peter's  there  are  many  very  fine  ones,  copies  of  all  the 
most  famous  pictures,  and  they  are  said  to  have  cost  4500/.  a 
piece.  St  Peter's  itself  is  the  great  attraction  of  Rome,  worth 
all  the  classics  put  together.     I  think  the  dome  is  built  with 
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all  the  layers  of  stone  horizontal,  so  that  the  principle  of  the 
arch  applies  not  to  the  vertical  section,  but  only  to  the  hori- 
zontal.    I  am  not  sure  of  this,  but  I  think  so/ 

It  does  not  appear,  though  Newman  and  Froude  saw  the 
Pope's  mosaic  manufactory,  that  they  saw  the  Pope  himself, 
Gregory  xvi.  They  seem  to  have  gained  their  chief  vistas  of 
Roman  society  through  their  acquaintance  with  the  Prussian 
Charg^  d' Affaires,  Baron  Bunsen,^  and  his  English  wife,  at 
whose  house  of  all  hospitality  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  near 
his  end,  had  been  the  beloved  guest  less  than  a  year  before. 
Hurrell  must  have  had  his  own  impressions  of  the  excellent 
Bunsen,  with  his  pleasant  Teutonic  habit  of  holding  up  his 
finger  and  hushing  the  company,  before  he  began  to  speak. 
There  is  no  mention  of  our  modest  and  all-observing  pilgrims 
in  the  published  correspondence  either  of  Bunsen  or  of  Joseph 
Severn,  for  1 832-1 833. 

On  April  13,  1833,  Hiurell  sends  to  the  Rev.  John 
Frederick  Christie  one  of  the  most  discussed  letters  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Remains. 

'It  would  not  become  me  to  apologise  for  not  having 
written  before,  since  I  much  doubt  my  capacity  *  to  produce 
anything  worth  the  postage.  Nevertheless,  I  have  for  some 
time  been  intending  to  write  to  you,  and  can't  account  for 
having  let  so  much  time  slip  through  my  fingers.  My  father 
and  I  are  now  on  our  way  home,  having  left  [Newman]  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  Sicily.  ...  I  hope  to  be  at  Genoa  to-morrow 
morning.  .  .  .  Between  [Lyons]  and  Paris,  I  hope  to  visit  and 
make  drawings  of  some  of  the  Abbeys,  etc.,  which  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  St.  Thomas  of  Cant.  "  Sixth  and  lastly,"  if 
the  Fates  allow,  we  shall  cross  from  Havre  to  Southampton  by 
the  first  steamer  in  May  .  «  .  soon  after  which  you  may  expect 
to  see  me  in  ChapeL  I  congratulate  you  on  having  got  over 
your  first  audit  so  prosperously ;'  ...  it  is  better  occupation  than 

^Christian  Carl  Josias,  Baron  Bunsen,  1791-1860,  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy,  and 
German  Ambassador  to  England  from  1841-1854. 

•  Misread,  and  misprinted  *  ability'  in  the  Remains, 

•  The  first  audit  at  Oriel,  Mr.  Christie  being  then,  as  Fronde's  successor.  Junior 
Treasurer  of  the  College. 
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travelling,  take  my  word  for  it  It  is  really  melancholy  to 
think  how  little  one  has  got  for  one's  time  and  money.  The 
only  thing  I  can  pot  my  hand  on  as  an  acquisition  is  having 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  of  some  influence  at 
Rome,  Monsignor  [Wiseman]^  the  head  of  the  [English] 
CoU^fe,  who  has  enlightened  [Newman]  and  me  on  the  subject 
of  our  relations  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  got  introduced 
to  him  to  find  out  whether  they  would  take  us  *  in  on  any 
terms  to  which  we  could  twist  our  consciences,  and  we  found 
to  our  dismay  that  not  one  step  could  be  gained  without 
swallowing  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  whole  I  We  made  our 
approaches  to  the  subject  as  delicately  as  we  could.  Our  first 
notion  was  that  the  terms  of  communion  were,  within  certain 
limits,  under  the  control  of  the  Pope  ...  or,  that  in  case  he  could 
not  dispense  solely,  yet  at  any  rate  the  acts  of  one  Council 
might  be  rescinded  by  another;  indeed,  that  in  Charles  the 
First's  time  it  had  been  intended  to  negociate  a  reconciliation 
on  the  terms  on  which  things  stood  before  the  Council  of 
Trent.  But  we  found,  to  our  horror,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Church  made  the  acts  of  each  successive 
Council  obligatory  for  ever,  that  what  had  been  once  decided 
could  never  be  meddled  with  again,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
committed  finally  and  irrevocably,  and  could  not  advance  one 
step  to  meet  us,  even  though  the  Church  of  England  should 
again  become  what  it  was  in  Laud's  time.  .  .  • 

*.  .  .  So  much  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  which  Christen- 
dom has  to  thank  Luther  and  the  Reformers.  [Newman]  declares 
that  ever  since  I  heard  this  I  have  become  a  staunch  Protestant, 
which  is  a  most  base  calumny  on  his  part,  though  I  own  it 
has  altogether  changed  my  notions  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  made  me  wish  for  a  total  overthrow  of  their  system.  I 
think  that  the  only  Toiro9  now  is  ''the  ancient  Church  of 
England,"  and,  as  an  explanation  of  what  one  means, ''  Charles 
the  First "  and  "  the  Nonjurors."    When  I  come  home  I  mean  to 

^  Afterwards  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

'  [All  this  must  not  be  taken  literally,  being  a  jesting  way  of  stating  to  a  friend 
what  really  was  the  fiict,  viz.,  that  he  and  another  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tviity  of  meeting  a  learned  Romanist  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  points  at  issue  between 
the  Churches.]    Note,  Remains^  1838,  i.,  306. 
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read  and  write  all  sorts  of  things ;  for  now  that  one  is  a  Radical, 
there  is  no  use  in  being  nice !  ^  I  wish  you  had  sent  a  longer 
postscript  to  [Newman]  about  the  position  of  things ;  all  I  have 
heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  made  me  long  to  be  home 
again.  You  don't  say  whether  you  have  done  anything  for 
the  L[)^ra]  A\postolicd\  ? «  .  .  .  Tell  [Isaac  Williams]  that  I 
think  he  has  used  me  basely  to  send  me  a  mere  scribble  of 
a  few  lines,  prosing  about  some  theory  of  poetry,  when  there 
were  such  a  lot  of  atrocities  going  on  on  all  sides,  of  which 
one  can  get  no  tolerable  account  through  the  papers. 

'  Genoa,  April  1 5. — Here  we  are,  as  at  Leghorn,  detained 
a  day  beyond  our  time,  though  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  because 
these  absurd  fellows  are  afraid  of  a  swell  which  was  got  up  by 
last  night's  wind.  The  more  I  have  to  do  with  these  wretched 
Neapolitans,  the  more  my  first  impressions  about  them  are 
confirmed.  I  wonder  how  anyone  can  tolerate  either  them  or 
their  town,  which  is  as  nasty  and  uninteresting  a  place  as  I 
ever  set  foot  in.  As  to  this  Genoa,  I  should  not  grumble  at 
being  detained  here,  if  I  were  in  plight  for  sight-seeing,  for  it 
is  truly  magnificent,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  situation ;  but, 
unfortunately,  I  was  taken  with  a  very  severe  feverish  cold  the 
morning  we  landed,  i>.,  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  that 
day  and  yesterday  was  confined  to  my  bed,  where  I  should 
probably  be  now  but  that  I  had  to  get  up  early,  in  hopes  the 
vessel  would  keep  its  appointment.  .  .  .  Never  advise  a  friend 
of  yours  to  come  abroad  for  his  health !  It  would  be  very 
well  if  one  could  have  Fortunatus'  cap,  and  wish  one's  self  at 
Rome ;  but  travelling  does  more  harm  than  change  of  climate 
does  good. 

^  While  we  were  at  Rome  [Newman]  and  I  tried  hard  to  get 
up  the  march-of-mind  phraseology  about  pictures  and  statues, 
and  we  hoped  we  were  making  some  little  progress  under  the 

^  Newman  writes  to  a  Inend  then  out  of  England,  R.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  on  Sept. 
8  following:  *.  .  .  If  we  look  into  history,  whether  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
St.  Ambrose's,  or  St  Becket's  [sici,  still  the  people  were  the  fulcrum  of  the  Church's 
power.  So  they  may  be  again.  Therefore,  expect  on  your  return  ...  to  see  us 
all  cautious,  long-h^ed,  unfeeling,  unflinching  Radicals.'  Newman,  Letters  and 
Correspondmce,  L,  399. 

*  The  contributors  to  the  Lyra  numbered  but  sue,  in  the  end.  Mr.  Christie  is  not 
among  them. 
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auspices  of  a  clever  English  artist,  to  whom  we  had  an  intro* 
duction  :  but»  unfortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind,  just  before 
our  departure  we  became  acquainted  with  [a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge],  who,  though  he  had  not  been  in  Italy 
much  longer  than  ourselves,  had  attained  an  eminence  so  far 
be3^nd  what  we  could  even  in  thought  aspire  to,  that  we 
gave  the  thing  up  in  despair,  and  retire  upon  the  iwo9,  that 
''we  don't  enter  into  [those]  technicalities."  Certainly  those 
C[ambridge]  men  are  wonderful  fellows ;  I  know  no  one  but 
[Head]^  that  could  compete  with  them  at  all.  They  know 
everything,  examine  everything,  and  dogmatise  about  every- 
thing; they  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  geological 
structure  of  this  place,  and  the  botany  of  that,  and  the  agricul- 
ture of  another,  and  they  are  antiquaries,  and  artists,  and 
scholars,  and,  above  all,  puff  off  one  another  with  the  assiduity 
of  our  friends  the  [W.]s.  W[heweirs]  *  book,  and  S[edgwick's]  • 
Lectures,  and  T[hirlwairs]  ^  research,  and  H[are's]  ^  taste,  pop 
upon  one  at  every  turn.  .  .  .  We  mean  to  make  as  much  as 
we  can  out  of  our  acquaintance  with  Monsignor  [Wiseman], 
who  (by  the  by),  is  really  too  nice  a  person  to  talk  nonsense 
about.  He  desired  me  to  apply  to  him,  if  on  any  future 
occasion  I  had  to  consult  the  Vatican  Library :  and  a  trans- 
action of  that  sort  would  sound  well.  .  .  .' 

The  '  transaction  would  sound  well ' :  this,  as  if  the  writer's 
study  were  only  to  heighten  others'  opinion  of  him  I  Newman 
was  surely  right  in  calling  attention,  years  after,  to  this  habit 

'  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  Bart.,  1805- 1868,  an  accomplished  Oriel  man, 
Fdlow  of  Merton,  M.  A.,  D.CL.,  F.R.S.,  and  K.C.B.,  Goyeroor-Geneial  of  Canada, 
author  of  a  Handbook  of  ih$  Spanish  and  French  Schools  of  Painting,  and  of  yarious 
philological  and  literary  essays.  Hurrell  might  have  named  also  a  young  Mr. 
Gladstone,  late  of  Christ  Church,  already  eminent  in  the  Oxford  academic  world  and 
beyond  it,  who  spent  a  good  part  of  this  year,  1832-1833,  in  Italy. 

*  William  Whewell,  1794-1866 :  Master  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  The 
particular  '  book '  may  be,  judging  from  the  context  and  the  date,  the  Astronomy  and 
General  Physics,  considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology, 

*  Adam  Sedgwick,  1 785-1 873 :  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

^  Connop  Thirlwall,  1797-1875 :  historian  and  Bishop  of  S.  David's. 

*  Julius  Charles  Hare,  1795-1855,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  In- 
cumbent of  Hurstmonceaux,  and  Archdeacon  of  Lewes.  Like  Thirlwall,  he  was  a 
fiuniliar  friend  of  Baron  Bunsen*  For  a  passing  instance  of  the  '  puffing '  contemned 
by  Froude,  see  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  1876,  iii.,  224. 
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of  Froude's  of  depreciating,  nay,  belying,  his  own  motives.     It 
was  not  an  affectation,  but  it  was  a  little  piece  of  sheer  cruelty. 

The  friends  had  parted  at  Rome,  the  Froudes  very  loath 
to  leave  Newman  behind ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  roaming  about 
the  Janiculum  after  they  had  gone,  in  a  silent  passion  of  grief, 
reproaching  himself  for  his  wilful  fancy  to  return,  under  a 
sort  of  romantic  obsession,  to  Sicily  alone.  There  he  was  all 
but  destined  to  meet  an  untimely  death.  Hurrell  finished  his 
long  letter  to  Mr.  Christie  as  he  moved  homeward. 

^  Marseilles ^  April  22. — This  France  is  certainly  a  most 
delicious  place :  we  landed  in  Hy^res  Bay,  owing  to  a  storm 
from  the  north-west,  and  found  everything  so  warm  and  green 
that  I  could  quite  enter  into  John  of  Salisbury's^  feelings. 
The  people,  too,  [are]  so  extremely  civil  that  I  cannot  help 
hoping  there  may  yet  be  the  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  and  that 
sometime  or  other  we  may  be  able  to  talk  of  la  belle  France 
with  some  kind  of  pleasure.  I  feel  like  a  g^eat  fool  here,  from 
not  being  able  to  talk  French.  In  Italy  half  the  population 
kept  me  in  countenance,  but  here  it  is  a  constant  humiliation. 
And  what  is  worst,  I  can't  hope  to  make  progress ;  for  having 
learned  the  little  I  know  by  writing  and  not  [by]  speaking,  I 
annex  wrong-shaped  words  to  all  the  sounds.  It  is  like  talking 
Latin  *  to  a  foreigner.' 

Again,  on  May  23,  to  William  Froude,  is  expressed 
further  commendation  of  the  French  people,  founded  on  the 
keenest  instinctive  understanding  of  them :  an  understanding 
even  more  unusual  then  than  now.  Newman,  until  later,  was 
certainly  far  from  sharing  it,  or  wishing  to  learn  to  share  it 
The  ordinary  attitude  of  the  contemporary  Oxford  mind  was 
frankly,  though  playfully  expressed,  by  the  young  W.  R.  Churton, 
some  years  before.  He  gallantly  addresses  France:  'What 
have  I  seen  in  thee  that  should  make  me  long  to  see  thee 
again  ?     Have  I  seen  a  gentleman  from  Calais  to  Beauvoisin  ? 

^  John  of  Salisbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chartres,  the  companion  and  biographer 
of  S.  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  '  for  thirty  years  the  central  figure  of  English  learning.' 
(Stubbs,  Lectures,  p.  139.)    He  was  bom  circa  A.D.  1118,  and  died  in  the  year  1180. 

'  Anglicised  Latin,  that  is :  Latin  taught  with  the  Continental  pronunciation,  or 
any  approach  to  it,  being  unheard-of  in  the  England  of  that  time. 
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Have  I  seen  one  gleam  of  poetry  in  the  country  or  its  in- 
habitants?'^ Hurrell  Froude  was  'un-English'  enough  to 
be  arrested,  but  not  repelled,  while  on  the  Continent,  by  the 
spectacle  of  extra-English  human  nature.  We  have  heard 
him  longing,  at  Zante,  to  Mive  among  them  a  bit,  and  get 
into  their  notions.'  This  beautiful  and  uncommon  openness 
of  mind  stamps  him  an  ideal  traveller,  despite  his  lack  of 
opportunity ;  at  no  single  point  of  a  hurried  route,  beset  with 
difficulties,  could  he  look  far  below  the  surface  of  things.  But 
it  is  strikingly  inaccurate  to  say  of  him,  as  Mr.  Mozley  does, 
that  he  lacked  not  only  opportunity,  but  curiosity,  'to  see 
the  interior  of  either  the  political  or  the  religious  systems  they 
came  upon.' ' 

'What  I  have  seen  since  my  last  letter  ends,  has  been 
more  interesting  than  anything  else  except  Rome.  We  stopped 
about  at  many  places  in  the  central  part  of  France,  to  see  out- 
of-the-way  things  connected  with  Becket's  history,  and  found 
some  of  them  so  very  curious  and  striking  in  themselves,  that 
they  would  have  amply  repaid  us  by  their  own  merits.  But 
what  I  was  most  interested  with  was,  that  the  French  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  so  grossly  belied  as  a  nation.  I  never  saw  a 
people  that  tempted  me  to  like  them  so  much,  on  a  superficial 
observation.  I  declare,  if  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  defini- 
tion of  their  national  character,  I  should  say  they  were  a 
primitive  innocent  people.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  France 
is  governed  by  a  small  despotic  oligarchy,  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  who  by  their  agitating  spirit  have  contrived  to  get  the 
franchise  so  restricted  as  to  secure  to  themselves  a  majority  in 
the  Chamber,  and  the  command  of  the  military,  by  which  they 
keep  France  under  such  a  strong  hand.  .  .  .  There  is  now  in 
France  a  High  Church  party  who  are  Republicans,'  and  wish 
for  universal  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  in  proportion  as  the 
franchise  falls  lower  the  influence  of  the  Church  makes  itself 
more  felt ;  at  present  its  limits  about  coincide  with  those  of 

^  Remains  of  William  Ralph  Churton  (Private  Impression),  183O1  p.  162. 

*  Reminiicencis,  etc.,  i.,  294. 

'  Fioade  means  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  Montalembert)  and  their 
firiends,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attracted.  Lacordaire,  newly  withdrawn  from 
L'Avenir,  was  at  this  time  at  Ndtre  Dame,  not  yet  a  Dominican.  What  a  friend 
he  would  have  been  for  R.  H.  F.  ! 
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the  infidel  faction.     Don't  be  surprised  if  one  of  these  days 
you  find  us  turning  Radicals  on  similar  grounds/ 

The  next  communication  posted  to  Mr.  Keble,  on  June 
26 f  contained  a  nameless  poem.  The  title  and  the  motto 
here  given  belong  to  the  version  in  Lj^ra  Apostolica. 

*  Trembling  Hope. 

"  And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  G>me.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come. 
And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water 
of  life  freely.*' 

'  O  Lord,  I  hear :  but  can  it  be 
The  gracious  word  was  meant  for  me? 
O  Lord,  I  thirst :  but  who  shall  tell 
The  secret  of  that  Living  Well 
By  whose  waters  I  may  rest, 
And  slake  this  lip  unblest? 

0  Lord,  I  Mrill,  but  cannot  do ! 
My  heart  is  hard,  my  £uth  untrue. 
The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come ; 
The  eternal  ever-blessed  Home 
Oped  its  portals  at  my  birth; 

But  I  am  chained  to  earth. 

The  Golden  Keys,^  each  eve  and  mom, 

1  see  them  with  a  heart  forlorn: 
Lest  they  should  iron  prove  to  me. 
O  set  my  heart  at  liberty  I 

May  I  seize  what  Thou  dost  give. 
Seize  tremblingly ;  and  live.' 

*  Very  flat,  I  know/  the  author  says,  in  his  usual  undecora- 
tive  manner ;  but  he  adds :  '  I  wrote  it  the  night  before  you 
went;  I  wanted  to  show  it  you,  that  you  might  do  one  on 
^  He  that  testifieth  these  things  saith :  Surely  I  come  quickly  " ; 
and  then,  after  the  verse,  to  finish  with :  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord 
Jesus."  I  think  that  so  it  might  make  a  composition  on  which 
some  people's  thoughts  would  run.'     You  may  think  all  this 

^  The  Absolutions,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

*  [Here,  and  in  many  other  places,  it  is  the  author's  way  to  bring  forward  as 
motives  of  action  for  himself  and  others  what  were  but  secondary,  and  rather  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  mind  upon  its  acts,  and  that  as  if  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  profession  of 
high  and  great  things.  Such,  too,  is  the  Scripture  way:  as  where  we  are  told  to  do 
good  to  our  enemies,  as  if  <  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads,'  and  to  take  the 
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bother ;  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  this  sort  of  arrange- 
ment is  worth  some  little  trouble.'  Hurrell's  poem  stands 
collocated  with  Keble's  '  Encouragement '  in  the  Lyra^  with  its 
opening  '  Fear  not ' :  and  its  heartening  beauty  is  almost  a  direct 
address  to  the  burdened  spirit  who  called  it  forth : 

'  Sorely  the  time  is  short : 
Endless  the  task  and  art 
To  brighten  for  the  ethereal  Court 
A  soiled  earth-drudging  heart ! 
Bat  He,  the  dread  Prodaimer  of  that  hour, 
Is  pledged  to  thee  in  love,  as  to  thy  foes  in  power. 

Even  the  text  from  S.  John,  which  Hurrell  had  suggested  as 
colophon,  stands  under  his  separate  ^  after  Keble's  poem,  in 
every  edition,  as  if  by  some  solemn  little  rubrical  observance. 
Both  Keble  and  Newman  were  most  careful,  in  all  these  delicate 
ways,  to  preserve  their  friend's  least  touch  upon  the  early 
printed  work  of  the  Movement  It  was  his  death  which  led 
to  the  revelation  of  the  authorship  of  all  the  poems  in  Lyra 
Apostolica.  They  would  else  have  remained  strictly  anony- 
mous. 'One  of  the  writers  in  whom  the  work  originated,' 
says  Newman  in  his  very  brief  preface,  dated  at  Oxford  on  All 
Saints'  Day  of  1836,  'having  been  taken  from  his  friends  .  .  . 
it  seemed  desirable  ...  to  record  what  belonged  to  him,  while 
it  was  possible  to  do  so ;  and  this  has  led  to  a  general  dis- 
crimination of  the  poems,  by  signatures  at  the  end  of  each.' 

Two  days  after  'Trembling  Hope,'  on  June  28,  Hurrell 
sends  to  his  old  Tutor  the  most  beautiful,  and  also  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  verses. 

'  Daniel. 

—5.  Matt.  xix.  12.* 

'  Son  of  sorrow,  doomed  hy  fete 
To  a  lot  most  desolate. 
To  joyless  youth  and  childless  age ; 
Last  of  thy  Other's  lineage ; 

lowest  place,  in  order  to  'have  worship  in  the  presence'  of  spectators.]     Note, 
Remains,  1858,  L,  314. 

^  The  motto  appears  first  m  The  British  Magasim,  De&,  1833,  followed  by: 
'  Compare  Daniel  i.,  7.' 
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Blighted  being  !   whence  hast  thou 
That  lofty  mien  and  cloudless  brow  ? 

Ask'st  thon  whence  that  cloudless  brow? 

Bitter  is  the  cup,  I  trow: 

A  cup  of  weary  well-spent  years, 

A  cup  of  sorrows,  fasts,  and  tears ; 

That  cup  whose  virtue  can  impart 

Such  calmness  to  the  troubled  heart 

Last  of  his  father's  lineage,  he 
Many  a  night  on  bended  knee. 
In  hunger  many  a  lifelong  day. 
Hath  striven  to  cast  his  slough  away. 
Yea,  and  that  long  prayer  is  granted : 
Yea,  his  soul  is  disoichanted. 

O  blest  above  the  sons  of  men ! 

For  thou,  with  more  than  Prophet's  ken, 

Deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  tomb 

Hast  read  thine  own,  thine  endless  doom ; 

Thou  by  the  hand  of  the  Most  High 

Art  sealed  for  immortality. 

So  may  I  read  thy  story  right, 
And  in  my  6esh  so  tame  my  spright, 
That  when  the  Mighty  Ones  go  forth. 
And  from  the  east  and  from  the  north 
Unwilling  ghosts  shall  gathered  be, 
I,  in  my  lot,^  may  stand  with  thee ! ' 

And  immediately  after,  linked  with  a  quotation  from  the 
beloved  Exlogues :  '  I  send  you  some  sawney  verses.  .  •  .  Can 
these  be  doctored  into  an}^hing  available,  or  are  they  dotings  ? ' 


'Old  Self  and  New  Self.* 


NEW  SELF. 

'  Why  sittest  thou  on  that  sea-girt  rock. 
With  downward  look  and  sadly-dreaming  eye? 

Playest  thou  beneath  with  Proteus'  flock. 
Or  with  the  far-bound  sea-bird  wouldst  thou  fly? 


*  Dan.  xii.,  13. 

'Hie  reading  here,  slightly  altered  and  bettered  from  the  copy  printed  in  the 
/^^mains,  is  from  Lyra  Apostolica,  1836. 
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OLD  SILP. 

I  sit  apon  this  sea-giit  rock 
With  downward  look  and  dreaming  eye; 

Bat  neither  do  I  sport  with  Protens*  flock, 
Nor  with  the  &r-bound  sea-bird  would  I  fly. 

I  list  the  splash,  so  clear  and  chill, 
Of  yon  old  fisher's  solitary  oar ; 

I  watch  the  waves,  that  rippling  still. 
Chase  one  another  o'er  the  marble  shore. 

NSW  SELF. 

Yet  from  the  splash  of  yonder  oar 
No  dreary  soand  of  sadness  comes  to  me ; 

And  the  fresh  waves  that  beat  the  shore. 
How  merrily  they  splash,  how  merrily  I 

OLD  SELF. 

I  mcnm  for  the  delidoas  days 
When  those  calm  soands  fell  on  my  childish  ear, 

A  stranger  3ret  to  the  wild  ways 
Of  triumph  and  remorse,  of  hope  and  fear. 

NBW  SBLF. 

Moum'st  thou,  poor  soul?  and  wouldst  thou  yet 
Call  hack  the  things  which  shall  not,  can  not  be? 

Heaven  must  be  won,  not  dreamed ;  thy  task  is  set : 
Peace  was  not  made  for  earth,  nor  rest  for  thee.' 

Four  other  sacred  poems  which  Hurrell  wrote  in  1833 
may  as  well  be  given  here.  He  and  Newman  burst  into  song 
together,  though  he  with  far  more  remote  and  infrequent  music. 
Probably  no  lyrist  ever  had  such  a  poor  opinion  of  himself. 
But  in  the  quaJities  of  clearness,  simplicity,  orderly  thought  and 
noble  severity,  there  is  something  very  remarkable  in  Hurrell's 
few  brief  scattered  verses.  They  have  a  strong  singleness  and 
sad  transparency,  the  tone  of  them  a  little  chilly,  yet  almost 
Virgilian,  and  arrestingly  beautiful;  they,  like  himself,  are 
impersonal,  and  full  of  ctiaracter ;  abstinent,  concentrated,  true. 
The  unexpected  grace  is  their  cunning  harmony,  and  the  trick  of 
that  is  neither  derived  nor  deliberately  invented.  His  every  line 
instinctively  sings  and  flies.  He  has  nothing  to  match  a  certain 
refrain  of  Newman's,  in  what  he  calls  his  *  ecclesiastical  carol,' — 

'For  scantness  is  still  Heaven's  might' 
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It  is  a  good  instance  of  an  always  interesting  literary 
anomaly  that  such  a  line,  in  its  raucous  sibilation,  should  have 
been  produced  by  an  accomplished  musician,  whereas  unfailing 
melody  belong^s  to  Froude,  who,  loving  naturally  what  he  once 
called  'the  bright  and  silent  pleasures  of  poetry,'  had  small 
sense  of  music  as  an  independent  art  Yet  Newman  certainly 
was  capable  of  a  sustained  grandeur,  as  in  his  verses  on 
Greek  models,  which  Froude  did  not  attempt,  and  could  not 
attain. 

*Tyre. 

'High  on  the  stately  wall 

The  spear  of  Arvad  hung ; 
Through  corridor  and  hall 

Gemaddin's^  war-note  rung. 
Where  are  they  now?    The  note  is  o'er : 
Yes !  for  a  thousand  years,  and  more, 
Fiye  fiithom  deep  beneath  the  sea. 
Those  halls  have  lain  all  silently. 
Nought  listing  save  the  mermaid's  song. 
While  rude  sea-monsters  roam  the  corridors  along. 

Far  from  the  wondering'  East 

Tubal  and  Javan  came ; 
And  Araby  the  blest, 

And  Kedar,  mighty  name. 
Now  on  that  shore,  a  lonely  guest, 
Some  dripping  fisherman  may  rest. 
Watching  on  rock  or  naked  stone 
His  dark  net  spread  before  the  sun, 
Unconscious  of  the  dooming  lay 
That  broods  o'er  that  dull  spot,  and  there  shall  brood  for  aye.' 

'  SlOHT  AGAINST  FAITH. 

' "  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons-in-law  that  married  his  daughters,  and 
said :  '  Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place ;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  this  city.'  But 
he  seemed  as  one  that  mocked,  unto  his  sons-in-law." 

'  Sunk  not  the  sun  behind  yon  dusky  hill 
Glorious  as  he  was  wont?    The  starry  sky 
Spread  o'er  the  earth  in  tranquil  majesty, — 
Discem'st  thou,  in  its  dear  deep,  aught  of  ill  ? 


^  Ezek.  xxvii.,  ii, 

«The  text   in  1833  has  'wandering.'    The  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  adopts  it, 
with  this  Note :  <  Perhaps  the  line  should  run :  "  Far-wandering  from  the  East." ' 
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Or  in  this  lower  world,  to  fiur  and  tdll. 

Its  palaces  and  temples  towering  high. 

Or  where  old  Jordan,  gliding  calmly  by, 
Pours  o'er  the  misty  plain  his  mantle  chill? 

Dote  not  of  fear,  old  man,  where  all  is  joy  I 
And  Heaven  and  earth  thy  augury  disown; 
And  Time's  eternal  course  rolls  smoothly  on. 
Fraught  with  fresh  blessings,  as  day  follows  day. 
The  All-Bounteous  hath  not  given  to  take  away; 

The  All-Wise  hath  not  created  to  destroy  1' 


'Farewell  to  Feudalism.^ 

*  **Tht  gnus  withereth,  the  flower  hdeth :  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall 

stand  for  ever." 

"Tis  sad  to  watch  Time's  desolating  hand 

Doom  noblest  things  to  premature  decay : 

The  feudal  court,  the  patriarchal  sway 
Of  Kings,  the  cheerful  homage  of  a  land 
Unskilled  in  treason,  every  social  band 

That  taught  to  rule  with  sweetness,  and  obey 

With  dignity, — swept,  one  by  one,  away  I 
While  proud  empirics  role,  in  fell  command. 

Yet,  Christian  1   faint  not  at  the  sickening  sight, 

Nor  vainly  strive  with  that  Supreme  Decree. 

Thou  hast  a  treasure  and  an  armoury 
Locked  to  the  spoiler  yet ;  thy  shafts  are  bright 
Faint  not:  Heaven's  Keys  are  more  than  sceptred  mig^t. 

Their  Guardians  more  than  King  or  Sire,  to  thee.' 


*  Weakness  of  Nature. 

' "  Be  strong,  and  He  shall  comfort  thine  heart." 

'  Lord,  I  have  £uted,  I  have  prayed, 
And  sackcloth  has  my  girdle  been; 

To  purge  my  soul  I  have  essayed 
With  hunger  blank  and  vigil  keen. 

O  God  of  mercy  I   why  am  I 

StiU  haunted  by  the  self  I  fly? 


^  In  Tks  Briiisk  Magaunt  for  May  1835  (vii.,  518)  this  poem  first  appears, 
and  there  bears  no  motto,  and  has  'The  Exchange'  for  title.  The  title  in  the 
JUmtdns  is  '  Farewell  to  Toryism.' 
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Sackcloth  is  a  girdle  good  : 

O  bind  it  round  thee  still  I 
Fasting,  it  is  Angels'  food, 

And  JESUS  loved  the  night-air  chill. 
Yet  think  not  prayer  and  fiu»t  were  given 
To  make  one  step  'twixt  earth  and  Heaven.^ 

The  following  fragmentary  lines  are  appended  to  the  poem 
as  given  in  the  Remains^  though  they  do  not,  of  course,  appear 
in  Lyra  Aposiolica : 

'As  well  might  san  and  rain  contending 
Their  sweet  inBuence  array 
On  new-&llen  seed  descending, 
To  raise  a  forest  in  a  day. 
Think'st  thou  prayer  and  fiist  alone 
Can  animate  a  heart  of  stone  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 
//  must  be  rooted  in  chariiy, 

•  •  •  •  • 
Thinkest  tAou  art  fit  for  fasting  at  all  yet? 

•  •  •  • 
The  food  of  Saints  is  not  for  thee  1 ' 

From  poetical '  dotings/  Hurrell,  having  reached  England, 
throws  himself  gladly  into  the  interests  of  the  young  scientist 
his  brother,  who  was  already  at  work  on  the  unique  experiments 
concerning  the  resistance  and  propulsion  of  ships,  which  now 
stand  connected,  all  over  the  world,  with  his  successful  name. 
He  was  going  forward  to  be,  as  Hurrell  anxiously  wished,  no 
'  mere  engineer,'  no  '  Liberal,'  i,e,^  agnostic  or  materialist, '  at 
heart' 

To  William  Froude,  July  ii,  1833. 

' .  .  .  I  cannot  understand  how  the  dock-gates  can  make 
any  further  resistance  to  the  water  after  the  curvature  has  been 
squatted  out  of  them,  nor  how,  if  the  curvature  is  right,  the 
pressure  should  have  any  tendency  to  alter  it.  Tell  me  if  you 
succeed  in  getting  a  verdict  against  them ;  also,  how  your 
resistance  experiments  succeed.  I  will  never  believe  that  a 
sail  will  do  as  much  work  if  you  split  it  in  two ;  but,  if  Roc  area, 
you  might  have  each  cloth  independent,  and  all  would  do  as 

>  S.  Paol,  Eph.  ii.,  8. 
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well  I  never  gave  you  an  answer  about  the  Book  of  Job,  for 
I  cannot  get  a  distinct  idea  of  its  argument.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  discussion  on  the  monn  government  of  God ;  but  my  view 
of  it  is  not  more  distinct  than  what  ladies  get  of  Butler's 
Analogy! 

Honest  Hurrell  and  his  baffled  Willy  were  looking  for  the 
sort  of  intellectual^company  which  misery  is  said  to  love,  and 
found  it  in  '  ladies/  These,  as  yet,  were  certainly  busier  with 
worsted  samplers  than  with  the  problems  of  the  educated. 

On  July  1 4,  the  day  of  the  storming  of  the  feudal  Bastille, 
came  the  formal  start  of  another  revolution  which  had  a  quieter, 
but  no  less  ominous  foot  Mr.  Keble  mounted  the  pulpit  stair 
of  S.  Mary-the- Virgin's  at  Oxford,  and  preached  his  memorable 
Assize  Sermon,  which  went  to  press  under  its  title  of  National 
Apostasy.  It  served  as  a  bugle  to  let  men  know  that  the  work 
of  recapturing  Faith  for  England  had  b^[un,  and  that '  things 
have  come  to  the  pretty  pass '  (in  Lord  Melbourne's  celebrated 
expression),  'that  religion  is  to  invade  the  sphere  of  private 
life ! '  There  had  been  long  preliminary  agitation,  and  much 
personal  consciousness,  especially  on  Newman's  part  and  on 
Froude's,  of '  a  work  to  do  in  England.' 

Secular  authority  was  on  the  eve  of  abolishing  in  Ireland 
ten  Bishoprics,  which,  in  that  country  at  least,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  it  had  not  created.  But  there  could  be  no 
guarantee  whatever  that  secular  authority,  so  gorged,  would  be 
sated ;  and  operations  in  England  being  only  too  likely,  it  was 
time  for  the  objectors  to  rise.  Besides,  the  general  change 
effected  during  1832—3,  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
was  the  most  disheartening  or  enraging  thing  in  the  world  to 
the  sentinels  at  Oxford,  according  to  individual  mood.  Up  to 
then, '  spiritual  cases  were  referred  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  which  contained  a  majority  of  spiritual  persons. 
But  in  those  years,  the  final  appeal  was  transferred,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  from  the  Court  of  Delegates  to,  first,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  then  a  Committee  formed  from  it'^  In  that  bond- 
age, a  worthy  legacy  from  the  '  unidea'd '  reign  of  William  iv., 

^  The  Angiuan  Remvai,  by  J.  H.  Overton,  D.D.     London:  Blackie,  1S97, 
p.  206. 
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the  Church  of  England  stood,  and  stands.  Things  had  been 
bad  enough  before.  Abeady  Hurrell  had  cried  out  in  private : 
*  The  Church  can  never  right  itself  without  a  blow-up.'  This 
was  more  sanguine  than  Dr.  Arnold's  simultaneous  jeremiad, 
and  quite  as  loyal.  '  The  Church  as  it  now  stands/  he  said, 
'  no  human  power  can  save.'  But  now  Froude's  song  is :  '  If 
the  State  would  but  kick  us  off! '  caught  from  Lamennais  and 
the  great  democrat-Ultramontane  agitation  in  France.  The 
wish  is  translated  into  the  weighty  and  telling  pages  of  the  long 
essay  which  stands  first  in  his  RemainSy  and  which  he  wrote  in 
1833.  Mare  suo^  he  uses  in  it  all  the  original  documents 
which  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  furthers  his  argument  by 
italicisation  and  capitalisation  of  leading  words  and  phrases. 
Ambrose  Phillipps  -de  Lisle  once  remarked  that  the  step  <^ 
throwing  off  the  supremacy  of  the  State  had  been  dreamed 
of,  in  England,  only  by  the  Nonjurors,  and  '  the  first  authors 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times!  Has  it  not  been  dreamed  of  ever 
since  ?  The  deification  of  a  Privy  Council  was  the  occasion,^ 
not  the  cause,  of  the  High  Anglican  onset,  itself  but  one 
movement  of  several  against  the  intrenchments  of  British 
materialism,  but  distinct  from  them  all,  inasmuch  as  Scott  and 
Coleridge,  riding  just  before,  with  the  armed  protest  of  Carlyle, 
of  Ruskin,  and  of  Emerson  to  follow,  bore  no  known  emblems 
of  a  Christian  Crusade.  The  hour  of  latent  dissatisfaction  had 
crept  up  to  flood-water  mark.  As  we  are  well  aware,  no  great 
movement  springs  full-armed  from  the  brain  of  any  local 
Jupiter;  and  this  one  was  a  birth,  and  only  a  birth, of  1833. 
For  years  previously,  semi-active  agitation,  fed  by  the  feeling 
all  over  the  country,  was  quite  patent  and  open.  There  was 
much  popular  stir  and  screaming,  all  making,  no  doubt,  for 
righteousness  and  rig^t  ideas.  The  thinkers,  the  Universities, 
were  far  clearer  as  to  what  they  did  not  mean,  or  wish,  than 
as  to  what  they  did.  '  Newman  and  I  are  both  so  consequen- 
tial,' Froude  writes  in  a  leave-taking  letter  of  1832,  ^that  we 
fear  all  sorts  of  things  going  wrong  while  we  are  away.'  It 
is  perfectly  true  tiliat  these  men  did  not  create,  but  evoke,  the 
religious  spirit  of  their  time.  The  Chinese  narcissus  bourgeons 
at  a  miraculous  rate  from  a  bulb  a  year  old.  The  Platonic 
theory  of  individual  knowledge  should  be  extended  to  meet 
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the  case  of  nations:  they,  too,  remember,  and  have  rhythms 
which  antedate  the  conscious  life,  and  recur  throughout  it 
We  are  always  forgetting  the  common^ce  that  a  spirit  rather 
tlian  intelligent  perscms  with  a  polity,  a  law  rather  than  its 
visible  agencies,  b  the  true  operative  force.  Well-meaning 
students  of  the  Movement  have  looked  upon  one  name  or 
another  as  the  generating  cause,  whereas  the  real  leader  is  ever 
nameless,  like  Odysseus  in  the  cave  of  his  baffled  giant  There 
was '  an  unseen  agitator,'  as  Newman  knew.  His  earliest  friend 
of  undergraduate  days,  whom  he  called,  afterwards,  Princeps 
Apostolicarunty  was,  for  one,  independently  aware  of  it,  as 
soon  as  events  began. 

' .  .  •  What  a  wonderful  drama  is  going  on/  Mr.  Bowden  ^ 
writes^  'if  we  could  but  trace  it  as  a  whole,  and  know  the 
multiplied  bearings  of  each  varied  scene  upon  our  nation  and 
our  Church !  However,  we  can  see  our  own  parts,  and  that 
must  for  the  present  suffice  us/  Newman  confessed  the  same 
wide  vision,  writing  later  in  that  year  to  Froude :  '  I  do 
verily  believe  a  spirit  is  abroad  at  present,  and  we  are  but 
blind  tools,  not  knowing  whither  we  are  going.  I  mean, 
a  flame  seems  arising  in  so  many  places  as  to  show  no 
mortal  incendiary  is  at  work,  though  this  man  or  that  may 
have  more  influence  in  shaping  the  course,  or  modifying  the 
nature  of  the  flame.' 

'This  man  or  that'  was  not  lacking,  and  there  was 
work  for  him :  work  for  '  the  bright,  vivacious,  and  singularly 
lovable  figures  with  whom  the  eyes  of  Oriel  men  were  then 
familiarised.' '  Mr*  Charles  Kingsley  thought  them,  as  it 
would  appear,  not '  virile ' :  a  necessary  opinion  for  any  '  virile ' 
Kingsley  to  hold.  So  much  depends  upon  definition  1  It 
was  a  passing  conversational  remark  made  by  Hurrell  Froude 
concerning  the  great  Churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  their 
portraits  had  'a  curious  expression  as  of  neither  man  nor 
woman,  a  kind  of  feminine  sternness.'  A  very  similar  remark 
was  made  at  almost  the  same  moment  by  the  prince  of 
English  metaphysical  critics.     Of  the  coincidence  Froude  was 

^  James  WilHam  Bowden,  1 798-1844,  the  mott  zeftious  lay  participant  in  the  earij 
Aioveinent. 

'  R€ministiiu€i^  Mosley,  i.,  s8a 
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not  aware ;  but  his  Editors,  in  a  footnote,  fail  not  to  refer  to  it. 
'[Wordsworth's]  face  is  almost  the  only  exception  I  know/ 
said  Coleridge,  'to  the  observation  that  something  feminine, 
(not  effeminate,  mind !)  is  discoverable  in  the  countenances  of 
all  men  of  genius.'  ^  This  angelic  or  epicene  aspect  is,  indica- 
tively,  the  most  terrible  force  in  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Tractarians  lacked  the  girth,  the  gait,  the  entire  and 
triumphant  visibility  of  John  Bull  going  out  with  his  gun. 
They  lived  with  abstract  ideas,  and  came  to  look  like  them. 

'Mr.  Froude,  if  anyone,'  wrote  Newman  anonymously  in 
The  British  Critic  of  April,  1839,  'gained  his  views  from 
his  own  mind.'  But  indeed,  as  is  implied,  none  of  us  ever  gain 
our  views  from  our  own  minds :  views  coming  with  an  unde- 
rived  spontaneous  air  are  bom  of  a  man's  superior  attentive- 
ness  to  the  working  Mind  of  things.  Hurrell,  pacing  Trinity 
Gardens,  his  hand  on  Williams'  shoulder,  with  the  off-hand 
edict :  '  Isaac,  we  must  make  a  Row  in  the  world ! '  recalls 
to  us  another  agitator  of  whimsical  disinterestedness,  Camille 
Desmoulins.  Or  he  is  speaking  a  too  free  translation  of  the 
message  of  high  and  urgent  poetry  which  La  Pucelle  once 
poured  into  the  ears  of  Durand  Laxart  at  Domremy.  (It  is 
always  of  French  genius  that  his  genius  reminds  us.)  In  all 
the  polemics  of  the  day  his  voice  is  the  ^olian  one,  fitful  and 
laconic,  unexpected  and  alarming,  yet  oddly  sweet  He  is 
very  busy  chastising  and  correcting  himself;  but  that  other 
strife  going  on  is  far  more  interesting:  he  is  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  he  must  fight,  he  must  interfere.  When  the  outriders 
of  the  whole  sea  of  returning  Catholicism  charge  at  first  singly 
and  silently,  then  with  uproar,  along  the  levels  of  the  sleeping 
Protestant  kingdom,  the  Hurrell  Froude  who  loved  duty  and 
hard   work,   and    abhorred   display  and   conspicuosity,   rises, 

^  specimens  of  the  Table^Talk  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Colencfge,  Murray, 
1S35,  ii.,  26.  The  curious  inference  may  be  made,  in  regard  to  Froude's  Editors, 
that  they  did  not  light  upon  Coleridge's  passage  at  first-hand,  but  that  somebody 
brought  it  to  their  attention :  they,  on  their  part,  had  accomplished,  by  chance,  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  ignoring  Coleridg^.  *  In  extreme  old  age  Newman  wrote  to 
a  friend :  "  I  never  read  a  word  of  Kant.  I  never  read  a  word  of  Coleridge.  .  .  . 
I  could  say  the  same  of  Hurrell  Froude,  and  also  of  Pusey  and  Keble." '  Newtnan^ 
by  William  Barry.  Literary  Lives  Series.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1904,  p.  3a  The 
inclusion  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Germanic  by  temperament  and  by  his  line  of 
study,  is  remarluible. 
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despite  himself,  a  little  dominant,  a  little  spectacular.  He  is 
inevitably  marked,  to  ear  and  eye,  as  the  legendary  ninth 
wave,  the  foamiest  green  breaker  of  the  line,  ever  re-forming 
and  breaking,  so  long  as  he  is  visible,  brighter,  taller,  and 
farther  in-shore  than  the  rest.  With  the  year  1833  ^^  comes 
into  public  play,  and  vanishes  almost  as  soon. 

To  J.  F.  Christie,  Esq.,  July  23,  1833. 

* ...  By  the  bye,  I  write  ["  Newman  "]  as  if  you  knew  he 
was  returned.  He  came  back  last  Tuesday  week.^  •  .  .  He 
has  been  delayed  by  what  one  can  now  look  back  on  without 
uneasiness,  as  he  has  not  suffered  eventually ;  but  the  fact  is, 
he  has  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  his  life,  owing  to  a 
severe  epidemic  fever  which  he  caught  in  Sicily,  and  in  a  place 
where  he  could  get  access  to  no  kind  of  medical  aid.  At  the 
place  where  he  was  seized  he  was  laid  up  for  three  days, 
unable  to  move,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  strangely  took  it 
into  his  head  that  he  was  well.  In  consequence,  he  set  out  on 
his  journey,  and  after  having  gone  about  seven  miles,  was 
carried  almost  lifeless  into  a  cabin,  just  at  a  moment  when,  by 
a  strange  accident,  a  medical  man  was  passing.  This  person 
relieved  him  sufficiently  to  enable  his  attendants  to  remove 
him  to  a  town  some  way  farther  on,  in  which  a  doctor  resided  : 
Enna,  or  Castro  Giovanni.  Here  he  was  eleven  days  before 
the  crisis  of  his  fever  arrived,  and  it  was  long  thought  he  had 
no  chance  of  recovering.  .  .  .  He  was  afterwards  delayed  at 
Palermo  by  the  stupid  vessel,  which  did  not  sail  for  three  weeks 
after  it  had  promised,  and  thus  lost  all  the  advantages  of  a 
good  wind.  However,  he  is  back  safe  at  last,  and  really  looks 
well,  though  his  hair  is  all  coming  off,  and  his  strength  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  restored.  Do  something  for  the  [Magazine]  and 
the  Lyra.  Wherefore  stand  ye  all  the  day  idle  ?  I  am  going 
to  [Hadleigh]  in  an  hour  or  two  to  concert  measures.' 

Hadleigh  Rectory,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  scene  of  the  little 
four-days'  congress  called  together  on  July  25,  by  the 
independent  Cambridge  forerunner  of  the  Movement,  the  Rev. 

^  This  was  July  9,  1833.    The  Froudes  had  never  had  word  by  post  since  he  had 
parted  from  them,  and  they  knew  something  had  gone  wrong. 
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Hugh  James  Rose ;  *  the  most  eminent  person  of  his  generation 
as  a  divine,'  Dean  Church  calls  him.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  young  Richard  Chevenix  Trench  was  Curate 
of  Hadldgh  at  this  time.  Neither  Keble  nor  Newman  was 
able  to  attend  It  was  the  first  rally  of  those  willing  to  fight 
'  for  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession,  and  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Frayer-Book ' ;  and  means  were  about  to  be  taken  to 
found  a  powerful  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Church.  Froude, 
impatient  of  talk  and  of  preliminaries,  distrustful  of  the  need 
of  organisations,  cherishing  a  preference  such  as  Newman  was 
to  express  long  after,  writing  to  Pusey,  for  'generating  an 
^0a^  rather  than  a  system,'  went  down  from  Oxford  somewhat 
grumblingly.  The  subjects  brought  forward  at  Hadleigh 
were  chiefly  disciplinary.  The  complicated  relationship  of 
Church  and  State,  the  call  for  Lay  Synods,  and  the  ever- 
burning topic  of  the  manner  of  the  Appointment  of  Bishops 
in  the  Church  of  England,  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  four 
men  present,  Froude  then  as  always,  in  his  extreme  abstract 
way,  pushing  on  to  conclusions  the  others  were  not  ripe  for. 
He  found  Rose,  disinterested  as  he  knew  him  to  be,  'con- 
servative'; he  lamented  that  Rose  and  Palmer  of  Worcester 
clung  to  what  he  calls  the  'gentleman  heresy,'  to  'the  old 
prejudices  about  the  expediency  of  having  the  clergy  gentle- 
men, f>.,  fit  to  mix  in  good  society ;  and  about  "  prizes "  to 
tempt  men  into  the  Church,  and  the  whole  train  of  stuff.  .  .  . 
What  I  have  learned,'  he  adds,  generalising,  'is  not  to  be 
sanguine,  not  to  expect  to  bring  other  people  into  my  views 
in  a  shorter  time^than  I  have  been  in  coming  to  them  myself.' 
And  again  to  Ne^nian,  with  candour :  '  You  seem  to  think  I  am 
floored,  and  in  fact,  I  partly  am  so ;  at  least  the  predominant 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  I  am  a  poor  hand  at 
entering  into  other  people's  thoughts.'  There  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  fellow-guest,  which  must  have  made  both  Newman 
and  Keble  smile,  as  being  possibly  applicable  to  another  and 
more  fiery  spirit  who,  as  Mr.  Rose  their  host  said  afterwards, 
with  his  delicate  Gallic  justness  of  criticism,  was  '  not  afraid  of 
inferences.'  It  can  hardly  be  proved  that  Hurrell  appreciated 
Mr.  Rose,  who  was  a  sort  of  precursor  in  Puse/s  spiritual 
dynasty,  as  Hurrell  himself  was  in  Newman's.     But  he  over- 
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rated  Mr.  Perceval.  Newman  was  given  to  understand,  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  some  of  Nhr 
Percevars  excellences  and  moral  dangers. 

•  Perceval,'  ^  Hurrell  writes, '  is  a  very  delightful  fellow  in  ijtfo?, 
a  regular  thorough-going  Apostolical ;  but  I  think  Keble  should 
warn  him  about  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  excitement 
Some  of  the  things  he  sajrs  and  does  make  me  feel  rather  odd. 
I  am  sure  he  should  be  set  to  work  on  something  dull  that 
would  keep  his  thoughts  from  present  interests.  I  never  saw 
a  fellow  who  seemed  more  entirely  absorbed,  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  without  the  remotest  approach 
to  self-suffidency.'    <\  ^»o^•Vw  ^'  v^ '*^ 

•  Both  Rose  and  Palmer,'  wrote  Newman  on  the  other  f*'^'  \ 
hand,  after  he  had  heard  frcMn  those  allies,  'think  Froude 

and  Perceval  very  deficient  in  learning,  and  therefore  rash.' 
G>nsiderable  time  had  been  spent  in  revising  the  Church" 
man's  Manual^  by  Mr.  Perceval.  Books,  committees,  by- 
laws, and  such  tangible  machinery,  seemed  important  to  Mr. 
Rose,  who  was  intelligently  planning  a  great  local  campaign, 
to  improve  the  position  of  his  disadvantaged  party.  Froude, 
ahead  of  Newman  or  Keble,  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
outrun  anything  of  this  sort.  To  these  three,  the  very 
existence  of  religion,  whether  expressed  in  the  public  worship 
and  formularies,  cm*  in  the  conduct  and  belief  of  Englishmen, 
was  at  stake.  He  alone  lacked  a  just  conception  of  minor 
needs,  what  was  the  nature  of  these,  or  how  far  they  should  be 
satisfied :  he  felt  only  the  need  of  supematuralism  in  a  society 
again  grown  godless  since  Wesley's  time.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  march  forward  in  order,  but  by  a  long  leap  threw 
himself  half-blindly  upon  '  incomprehensibles,  and  thoughts  of 
things  which  thoughts  do  but  tenderly  touch.'  Certsunly, 
cohesion,  as  not  being  the  note  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  not  the  note  of  the  conference  at  Hadleigh.  Froude 
especially,  with  his  terrible  consistency,  his  capacity  for  getting 
all  there  was  to  get  out  of  the  mere  innuendoes  and  half- 
lights  of  circumstance,  his  passion  (to  employ  a  serviceable 

1  Aithnr  Fliilip  Perceval,  1799-1853,  cf  Oriel,  brother  of  Loid  Arden,  and  Vicar 
of  East  Honley  ;  afterwards  Royal  chaplain,  and  ezpoonder  of  High  Churdi  prin- 
dples,  on  one  celebrated  occasion,  before  Queen  Victoria. 
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expression  of  Locke's)  *to  bottom  everything/  must  have 
obstructed  unconsciously  the  deliberations  of  a  great  liturgio- 
logist  and  a  true  ecclesiastical  statesman,  both  bom  to  move 
with  caution,  and  to  end  in  the  deltas  of  compromise  or  sheer 
weariness.  Froude  felt  then,  as  afterwards,  what  he  calls  his 
'  stigma  of  ultraism ' ;  what  really  worried  him  more  than  that, 
was  the  slow  foot  of  reform,  toiling  behind  his  own.  He  wished 
nothing  less,  as  we  have  seen,  than  a  'blow-up,'  and  recon- 
struction. His  poetic  foresight  made  him  implacable;  con- 
sequences, not  processes,  were  in  his  foreground.  He  had  the 
individual  vision.  Galahad-like,  he  saw,  while  wise  men  were 
spurring  up  and  down  upon  the  quest  Mr.  Palmer's  adjec- 
tives were  well  chosen :  Hurrell  was  not  *  learned,'  ^  and  he 
was  'rash.'  But  it  is  also  true  that  learning  will  call  any- 
thing rashness  which  travels  towards  a  given  goal  by  a  shorter 
route  than  its  own.  An  extremely  fine  definition  of  Froude's 
might  be  wrested  from  its  context,  and  applied  to  his  dis- 
comfiture at  Hadleigh,  and  his  position  in  general.  'The 
understanding,'  he  says,  'pursues  something  which  it  does 
not  know  by  means  which  it  does ;  while  genius  endeavours  to 
effect  what  it  has  a  previous  idea  of,  by  means  of  which  it 
has  to  ascertain  the  use.'  *  The  '  bold  rider  across  country ' 
would  perhaps  look  unnatural  as  a  mounted  collaborator  in  a 
procession.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Rev.  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude  was  a  difficult  factor,  a  Montagnard,  in  the  debates  of 
nascent  Anglo-Catholicism. 

In  the  strife  of  ideas,  during  the  summer,  there  were  not 
lacking  pastoral  interludes. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  August,  1833. 

' .  .  .  You  can't  think  what  delicious  weather  we  have  had 
here  [at  Dartington].  It  is  like  May  back  again.  ...  I  saw 
the  other  night  what  I  can  hardly  convince  myself  not  to  have 

^  Nobody  but  Dean  Hook  calls  him  '  learned,'  and  the  concession  may  have  been 
thrown  in  to  balance  the  depreciatory  context.  *  With  a  kind  heart  and  glowing 
sensibilities,  Mr.  Froude  united  a  mind  of  wonderful  power,  saturated  with  learning, 
and  from  its  very  luxuriance  productive  of  weeds,  together  with  many  flowers.*  j4 
Call  to  Unum  on  th4  Principles  of  the  Enilisk  Reformation,  2nd  ed.,  1838,  p.  167.    . 

*  Remains  of  R.  H.  F.,  part  i.,  u.,  307.  On  the  Causes  of  the  Superior  Excel- 
Icnce  of  the  Poetry  of  Rude  Ages. 
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been  a  supernatural  fire.  I  and  one  of  the  [Champemownes  ?] 
and  two  other  boys,  and  a  labourer,  were  coming  up  the  river 
in  a  boat  when  it  was  dark,  and  we  all  saw  as  distinctly  as 
possible  under  a  tree,  close  by  the  water,  what  we  took  for 
a  wood  fire:  hot  embers,  which  did  not  blaze,  but  gave  off 
sparks ;  the  boys  thought  a  wasp's  nest  must  have  been  burned 
out  there,  and  landed  to  stir  up  the  embers  and  examine; 
in  landing  we  lost  sight  of  the  fire  for  a  minute  behind  the 
bush,  and  in  going  to  the  place  found  nothing ;  no  smell  of 
burning,  no  ashes,  no  marks  of  fire  on  the  leaves  or  grass: 
in  fact,  there  certainly  could  not  have  been  any  fire  there! 
The  labourer  was  really  frightened,  and  I  cannot  account  for 
my  not  having  been  so ;  but  somehow  the  thing  has  made  an 
impression  on  my  imagination.  I  never  dream  of  it,  nor  think 
of  it  in  the  dark,  or  anything :  yet  I  am  absolutely  certain 
of  the  facts,  and  wholly  unable  to  account  for  them.  Some- 
times I  look  on  it  as  a  half-miracle,  of  which  the  counterpart 
is  in  store  for  us.  The  return  of  rough  times  may  revive 
energies  that  have  been  dormant  "  in  the  land  of  peace 
wherein  we  trusted."  Is  this  nonsense  ?  .  .  .  I  am  very  well, 
all  but  my  cough,  which  is  exactly  what  it  was,  and  is  likely 
to  continue.  •  .  .' 

This  touch  of  mysticism,  gracing  a  phosphoric  phenomenon, 
reminds  one  keenly  of  what  Newman  thought  and  expressed 
about  the  whole  Movement,  if  not  of  the  men  who  seem  to 
us  now  '  of  unearthly  radiance.'  *  No  mortal  incendiary,'  he 
said,  in  one  of  his  splendid  phrases  already  cited,  '  is  at  work.' 

To  Newman,  during  this  August,  Hurrell  pours  out  his 
mind,  with  his  usual  forecasting  irrelevance. 

^  Aug,  22. — I  have  written  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  con- 
templating a  time  when  the  law  of  the  land  shall  cease  to 
be  the  law  of  the  Church ;  and  I  hope  to  get  it  preached  by 
a  friend  of  mine  at  the  Bishop's  Visitation.  My  father  thinks 
it  most  temperate  and  satisfactory.^  If  I  had  strong  lungs  I 
should  go  about  the  country,  holding  forth. 

^  This  18  not  among  his  published  Sennons,   but  may  have  gone   to  make 
up  the  mosaic  of  State  Interference  papers  in  the  Remains^  part  ii.,  I,  184- 

369. 
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^  Aug.  31. — .  .  .  It  has  lately  come  into  my  head  that 
the  present  state  of  things  in  England  makes  an  opening  for 
reviving  the  monastic  system.  I  think  of  putting  the  view 
forward  under  the  title  of  ^  Project  for  Reviving  Religion  in 
Great  Towns."  Certainly  colleges  of  unmarried  priests  (who 
might,  of  course,  retire  to  a  living,  when  they  could  and  liked) 
would  be  the  cheapest  possible  way  of  providing  effectively 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  large  population.  ...  I  must  go 
about  the  country  to  look  for  the  stray  sheep  of  the  true  fold : 
there  are  many  about,  I  am  sure ;  only  that  odious  Protestant- 
ism sticks  in  people's  gizzard.  I  see  Hammond  takes  that 
view  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  which  P[almer]  says 
was  the  old  one.  We  must  revive  it  Surely  the  promise, 
"  I  am  with  you  always,"  means  something  ? ' 

It  is  extraordinary  how  Hurrell's  talk  runs  not  so  much 
on  existing  outer  problems  as  on  notions  which  '  have  lately 
come  into  my  head.'  The  others  were  content  to  face 
emergencies  the  moment  they  arose.  He  knew  not  how  to 
wait  till  things  turned  up :  he  went  forward  to  turn  them  up. 
His  vocation  was  less  to  lead  than  to  prompt  the  men  bora 
to  be  leaders.  The  hard  necessity  of  his  lot,  the  denial  to  so 
vigorous  a  spirit  of  the  physical  fuel  to  keep  it  alight,  imposed 
this  upon  him :  to  be  what  Emerson  calls  '  the  seeing  eye,  not 
the  helping  hand.'  Yet  his  enforced  contemplative  life  kept 
those  active  brother  lives  together;  he  riveted  their  armour, 
moimted  their  banners,  and  re-tipped  their  spears.  It  was  his 
destiny  to  give  very  much  more  than  they  could  use,  so 
highly  congested  and  quintessential  were  his  ideas,  and  the 
verbal  hints  bora  of  them : 

'  Such  sounds  as  make  deep  silence  in  the  heart, 
For  Thought  to  do  her  part.' 

He  is  the  vision  of  a  pilgrim  entering  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
barely  la}dng  down  his  staff  and  wallet  before  turaing  road- 
wards  again,  yet  managing  to  blurt  out,  irrespective  of  the 
tavern  conversation,  fragments  of  his  own  correlated  thought, 
immemorial  things  which  he,  at  least,  seems  never  to  have 
forgotten.  He  is  no  opportunist,  and  chooses  neither  the 
audience  nor  the  hour.     '  What  to  assume  and  what  to  prove,' 
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as  he  says,  do  not  sort  themselves  in  his  mind. '  He  is  only 
oracular.  He  instructs  Newman,  in  relation  to  no  particular 
topic  whatever,  but  on  a  mere  salutary  general  principle: 
'Do  keep  writing  to  Keble,  and  stirring  his  rage.  He  is 
my  fire,  but  I  may  be,  his  poker.'  His  influence  over  Keble's 
fearless  intelligence,  felt  from  the  first,  was  ultimately  very  great 
His  influence  over  Newman  will  hardly  bear  analysis,  for 
Newman  and  he  were  one :  the  gnomon  and  the  disk  of  a  dial, 
or  the  arrow  and  the  bow  of  some  busy  archer.  We  have 
all  seen  just  such  influence  as  Froude,  invalided,  had  upon 
the  Movement,  privately  exercised  by  Ministers  of  State,  or  by 
wives  with  a  ripe  understanding  of  their  husbands'  practical 
concerns.  It  is  the  uncatalogued  and  intangible  power,  almost 
a  plaything  to  its  possessor,  least  known  among  the  powers 
which  move  human  society ;  and,  therefore,  perhaps  it  is  the 
grimmest  reality  of  all. 

On  September  9,  Newman  burst  forth  with  the  famous 
first  sentence  of  his  famous  first  Tract :  '  I  am  but  one  of 
yourselves,  a  Presbyter.'  Hurrell  wrote  no  comment  on  the 
move ;  he  was  intimately  aware  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  earliest  and  hungriest  reader.  By  the  1 6th,  he  is  deep  in 
study ;  there  is  a  new  historical  theory  to  start,  opening  with 
an  ironic  reference  to  Mr.  Keble's  '  friends ' : 

' .  .  .  I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  lately  about  your 
firiends  the  Puritans  in  Queen  Elizabedi's  time ;  and  really  I 
like  poor  Penry  very  much.  I  think  of  writing  An  Apology 
for  the  Early  Puritans,  whose  case  I  think  to  be  tiiis.  The 
Church  of  England  had  relinquished  its  claim  to  the  jus 
divinum^  and  considered  Ordination  to  emanate  ultimately 
from  tiie  Queen.  These  poor  fellows,  i>.,  Penry  and  Co. 
(not  Beza  and  Co.,  nor  Knox  and  Co.),  detested  so  abominable 
a  notion :  but  what  could  they  do  ?  They  had  been  bred  up 
in  a  horror  of  trusting  history  in  matters  of  religion,  so  they 
could  look  for  a  divine  institution  and  a  priesthood  nowhere 
except  in  the  Bible.  Here,  then,  they  looked,  assuming  as  an 
axiom  that  they  must  find ;  and  finding  nothing  more  reason* 
able  than  the  platform,  they  caught  at  this.  In  the  mean- 
time our  people,  and  the  smug  ^  fellows  on  the  Continent,  were 

^  '  Snng '  in  Remmns, 
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going  on  with  their  civilities  to  one  another,  and  servilities  to 
their  respective  Governments,  and  left  these  poor  men  to  fight 
for  ?LJus  divinum^  though  not  the  true  one.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Saravia  and  Bancroft  are  the  revivers  of  orthodoxy  in 
England,  and  that  the  Puritans  shielded  them  from  martyrdom. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  pertinacity  in  claiming  ^jus  dtvinum^ 
that  tyrant^  would  certainly  have  smothered  the  true  one. 
Such  are  my  crude  speculations,  on  a  rough  survey:  if  you 
think  me  hopelessly  wrong,  floor  me  at  once,  and  save  me 
from  wasting  my  time.  How  do  you  like  my  "  Appointment 
of  the  Bishops  ?  "  ^  I  have  sent  one  on  "  State  Interference 
in  Matters  Spiritual,"  very  dry  and  matter-of-fact,  and  mean 
to  have  a  touch  at  the  King's  supremacy,  which  I  think 
Hooker  would  not  justify  under  present  circumstances.  I 
think,  if  we  manage  well,  we  may  make  the  idea  of  a  Lay 
Synod  popular.  Its  members  should  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  among  the  communicants,  more  primitivo.  I  find 
this  view  most  eflfective  in  conversation.  I  am  very  well,  and 
don't  think  of  going  abroad  this  winter,  though  you  seem  to 
say  I  must.  Time  and  money  are  two  good  things,  and  I 
don't  like  wasting  more  of  them.  I  have  done  enough  in  that 
line  already.  ...  I  am  quite  surprised  to  see  how  much  less 
of  a  conservative  [Rose  ?]  is  than  he  was  six  months  since.  I 
do  believe  the  progress  of  events  is  converting  every  one,  and 
that  we  shall  not  have  much  longer  to  encounter  the  stigma 
of  ultraism.' 

Froude  supplied,  at  most,  but  four  of  what  George  Eliot 
called  The  Tracts  Against  the  Times,  if  we  are  to  count  as  his 
only  what  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand.  Of  these,  the 
earliest,  briefest,  and  most  comprehensive  is  No.  8,  The  Gospel 
a  Law  of  Liberty,  the  authorship  of  which  was,  and  is,  fre- 
quently assigned  to  Newman.^  It  somewhat  complicates  matters 
that  in  Newman's  printed  correspondence  are  various  remarks 
addressed  to  him   as  responsible  for  No.  8,  which  bear  no 

*  The  Queen. 

*  The  British  Magazine  for  July,  1833,  vol.  iii..  The  Appointment  of  Bishops  by 
the  State.  Correspondence  under  the  same  title  opens  in  the  September  number, 
v.,  290  et  seq.y  signed  *  F.' 

*  Newman  figures  as  responsible  for  it  in  the  valuable  Appendix  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
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disclaimer  in  any  note  or  parenthesis  supplied  by  himself.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  he  writes  to  Hurrell  on  November  1 3, 
1833:  'Evangelicals,  as  I  anticipated,  are  struck  with  The 
Law  of  Liberty,  and  The  Sin  of  the  Church.  The  subject 
of  Discipline,  too,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  take  them.  Surely  my 
game  lies  among  them/^  He  might  have  said  'our  game,' 
but  he  does  not  Nor  does  The  Gospel  a  Law  of  Liberty 
appear  in  Froude's  Remains,  Dean  Burgon,  however,  prints  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Twelve  Good  Men  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Marriott  to  the  Rev.  A.  Bum  of 
Chichester,  Jan.  29,  1840.  'You  ought  to  know,' says  that 
gentle  and  unimpeachable  authority,  'that  Froude  was  the 
author  of  the  Tract,  The  Gospel  a  Law  of  Liberty,  which  is 
the  subject  of  No.  8.'  Froude  and  Newman  may  well  have 
devised  this  No.  8  in  concert.  So  far  as  the  wording  goes, 
Newman's  light  galloping  touch  is  certainly  upon  it  In 
idea  it  is  intensely  Froude-like  in  its  concentrated  sugges- 
tiveness:  in  it  we  see  the  very  pupa,  as  it  were,  of  the 
wide-winged  theory  of  Dogmatic  Development,  broached  at 
Littlemore  so  long  after.  No.  8,  with  its  staccato  marcato 
form,  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  the  early  Tracts^  and  most 
expressive  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  These 
shared  in  common  (in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pusey's  conjoint 
biographers,  men  who  usually  see  things  as  they  are)  a  '  start- 
ling and  peremptory  language.'  '  First  rouse,'  ran  Hurrell's 
business-like  programme,  'then  modify.'  Newman  certainly, 
in  his  office  of  rouser,  availed  to  set  gentle  and  simple  by  the 
ears.  Briefly,  pungently,  he  did  his  inimitable  work.  Dr. 
Pusey,  with  his  serious  grasp,  his  moral  weight,  his  immense 
learning,  by  contributing  to  the  series  his  great  signed  Tract 
on  Baptism,  changed  the  fashion  as  we  know.  To  '  modify ' 
began  with  him,  and  progressed  with  him.  He  had  the 
genius  of  explicit  statement.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
his  whole  influence  and  care,  especially  from  1845  on,  were 
on  the  side  of  expounding  and  applying,  as  Newman's  and 
Froude's  had  been  preponderate^  on  that  of  naked  present- 
ment, full  of  novelty,  excitement,  and  'danger.'  The  little 
guided  Israel  which  had  followed  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 

^  Corr€spcndenc$i  i.,  431. 
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found  it  well,  in  due  course,  to  follow  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day. 

Froude's  other  contributions  to  the  Tracts  were  No.  9,  On 
Shortening  theXhurch  Services;  No.  59,  Church  and  State 
(incorporated  in  the  Remains  as  the  concluding  section  of 
State  Interference  in  Matters  Spiritual) ;  and  No.  63,  on  The 
Antiquity  of  Existing  Liturgies.  The  last-named  was  intended 
to  display  the  novel  features  of  the  Communion  Service  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  contrasted  with  those  Uses  having 
inter-resemblance  and  an  unbroken  Apostolic  derivation.  It 
is  shown  that  every  Ordo  except  the  English  contains  a 
memento  of  the  dead ;  a  sacrificial  oblation ;  and  a  prayer  *  that 
God  may  make  the  bread  and  wine  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.'  The  method  adopted  by  Froude  in  printing  the 
Forms  of  Consecration  is  that  of  the  parallel  column :  an  early 
instance  of  the  employment  of  that  practical  and  sometimes 
deadly  modem  device.  He  calls  the  Tract,  elsewhere,  'my 
analysis  of  Palmer,'  and  it  was  certainly  fitted  to  concentrate 
fresh  attention  on  Mr.  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgica^  as  well  as 
on  the  norm  of  the  matter  it  deals  with. 

Hurrell's  hands  were  full  of  writing  in  1833;  and  being  so 
busied  with  larger  matters,  he  ceased  to  compose  and  preach 
sermons.  Two  very  fine  sombre  ones,  on  S.  John  Baptist, 
and  Riches  a  Temptation,  date  from  June  of  this  year ;  but 
they  were  his  last.  His  true  work  lay  in  a  less  trodden  field. 
The  strong  essays  signed  '  F.'  in  The  British  Magazine  are  in 
a  happier  vein  than  any  of  the  sermons,  and  far  more  spontane- 
ously worded.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Hurrell  had  a  writing 
language,  and  a  talking  language  which  made  faces  at  it 
The  only  papers  of  his  which  approach  in  animation  the  un- 
conventional utterances  of  his  living  voice  and  of  all  his 
letters,  are  just  those  upon  historic-ecclesiastical,  not  secular 
subjects.  There  he  sends  up  rockets  too,  though  With  a 
certain  resigned  decorum,  and  would  have  filled  the  sky  had 
he  not  been  curbed,  as  time  went  on,  both  by  Rose  and  by 
Newman. 

He  came  up  to  Oriel  on  October  5.  Newman,  now  in 
the  thick  of  affairs,  and  overjoyed  to  have  him  close  at  hand, 
writes  privately  to  Keble,  whom  it  '  grieved  to  the  heart ' :  '  I 
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fear  that  Calvert,^  whom  yon  may  recollect  here,  and  a  physician 
nowy  has  pronounced  about  Frqude  (not  to  him)  a  judgment 
so  unfiivourable  that  I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  it,  or  to  tell 
it.  Pray  exert  your  influence  to  get  him  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  I  know  he  has  a  great  prejudice  against  it;  but, 
stilly  what  other  place  is  hopeful  ?  They  say  Madeira  is  not. 
He  might  take  a  cargo  of  books  with  him.  N.B. — Could  you 
not  manage  to  send  Isaac  Williams  too?'  On  Oct  26, 
Hurrell  left  Oxford  for  home,  Keble  going  with  him  as  far  as 
Bath.  He  sailed  away  on  his  second  long  voyage  a  month 
later.     During  the  interval,  he  takes  up  his  tireless  pen. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oct.  29,  1833. 

*  Thank  I[saac  Williams]  for  a  Thomas  i  Kempis  he  sent 
me,  and  tell  him  to  know  more  about  the  other  Sanctus  Thomas 
before  he  draws  invidious  comparisons.  I  have  got  here  with* 
out  increasing  my  cough  at  all.  .  •  .  We  will  have  a  vocabu- 
lanum  apostolicum^  and  I  will  start  it  with  four  words: 
^  pampered  aristocrat,"  *'  resident  gentlemen,"  ''  smug  parsons," 
^poMperes  Ckristi"  *  I  shall  use  the  first  on  all  occasions :  it 
seems  to  me  just  to  hit  the  thing.  .  .  .  Love  to  C[hristie]  the 
prefect,  and  aU  the  sub-ApostoUcals.     I  am  like  the  man' 

'  JohnMitchinsonCalveitofCrosthwaite,  Cumberland,  and  of  Oriel,  M.A.,  M.D., 
who  knew  Fronde  well,  and  was  his  own  age. 

*  S.  Thomas  d  Becket's  word  for  the  poor. 

*  The  '  man '  is  Jean  Bon  de  St  Andr^,  Deputy  to  the  Convention  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lot  during  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  he  was  preferred  by  Napoleon,  and  died 
in  181 3.  He  was  present  when  Earl  Howe  defeated  the  French  fleet  on  June  i, 
1794,  and  distinguished  himself  after  the  fiuhion  oommemorated  in  the  Elegy  which 
appeared  in  the  AnH-Jacolnn  Rmem  and  Magnifu  on  May  14,  1798,  and  was  the 
joint  production  of  Canning,  Gifford,  and  Frere : 

'  Poor  John  was  a  gallant  captain 
In  battles  much  delighting ; 
He  fled  foil  soon, 
On  the  first  of  June, 
But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting.' 

The  stave  appears  again,  of  course,  in  Poetry  of  the  Antt-Jacobin^  Edited  with 
Ezplanatoiy  notes  by  Charles  Edmonds,  3rd  edition,  London,  Sampson  Low, 
etc.,  1890,  p.  187.  The  New  Anti-Jacobitiy  a  brilliant  monthly  advocating  high  Tory 
principles,  sprang  into  life  for  April  and  May,  1833,  and  died.  Froude  must  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  it.  Nothing  we  know  of  him  is  more  engaging  than  this  very 
gallant  applying  to  himself  of  such  a  quotation  at  such  a  time,  and  for  such  a  reason. 
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who  *'  fled  full  soon  on  the  first  of  June,  but  bade  the  rest 
keep  fighting."  .  .  .  Mind  and  write  me  all  the  news  as  it 
comes  to  hand ;  else  I  shall  go  to  sleep  at  Barbados  entirely. 

•  .  .  Tony  Buller  ^  was  here  yesterday.  He  b  a  capital  fellow, 
and  is  anxious  to  assist  us  with  trouble  and  money  in  any 
way  he  can.  I  told  him  it  was  better  not  to  say  anything 
about  money  yet,  till  we  had  given  people  a  longer  trial  of 
us.  It  is  no  use  to  form  expectations  of  people,  but  I  am 
willing  to  hope  that  he  is  a  most  zealous  fellow,  and  will  not 
start  aside  like  some  other  broken  bows.' 

By  early  November  the  address  of  the  clergy  to  the  Arch- 
bishop (Howley)  of  Canterbury,  which  covered  much  ground, 
took  many  revisions,  and  ultimately  was  so  well  received,  was 
afoot  Hurrell  was  ready,  with  his  own  uncompromising 
diction,  to  help  it  into  being,  leaving  it  to  others  to  '  supply 
the  etiquette  about  "  the  undersigned  clergy,  etc."  *  Rhetorical 
drapery  was  hardly  in  his  line.  He  sends  to  Newman  some 
pithy  sentences  about  'the  misapplication  to  which  some  of 
the  Services  [of  the  Church  of  England]  are  exposed  by  the 
practical  disuse  of  the  Rubrics  prefixed  to  them,  and  the 
inefficiency  of  attempting  to  act  on  these  Rubrics  without  first 
completing  the  ecclesiastical  system  they  presuppose.'  Also, 
he  would  have  the  reformers  declare  their  conviction  that 
'  measures  such  as  these,  affecting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Church,  ought  to  originate  only  with  its  spiritual  rulers,  and 
that  in  such  matters  they  deprecate  every  kind  of  extra- 
ecclesiastical  interference.'     '  Satis  h(Bc  lusissel  he  breaks  off. 

*  I  am  very  well  indeed ; — ^not  had  so  little  cough  as  to-day 
and  yesterday,  since  the  Lazaretto  at  Malta.' 

So  on  Nov.  4;  and  on  the  14th,  some  affectionate  abuse: 
* '  Ayelwv  6%  apiare.  Have  you  not  been  a  spoon  to  allow 
the  Petition  to  have  nothing  about  "  the  system  presupposed 
in  the  Rubrics,"  and  to  leave  out  your  key-words  "  completing  " 
and  "  extra-ecclesiastical "  ?  The  last  word  I  would  introduce 
thus : "  They  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  conviction 
that  the  powers  with  which  God  has  entrusted  the  spiritual 

*  Rev.  Anthony  Buller,  1809-1881,  afterwards  Rector  of  Mary  Tavy ;  ordained  at 
Exeter  on  Oct  27  of  this  year. 
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rulers  of  the  Church  are  sufficient  for  its  spiritual  government, 
and  that  all  extra-ecclesiastical  interference  in  its  spiritual 
concerns  is  both  unnecessary  and  presumptuous/'  My  father 
is  annoyed  at  its  being  such  milk-and-water.  Do  make  a  row 
about  it.  I  see  already  that  I  shall  find  in  your  book^ 
sentences  which  I  am  sure  stood,  when  they  were  first  written, 
after  some  other  sentence  than  that  which  affects  to  introduce 
them  now,  and  seem  conscious  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  stranger :  **  buts  "  where  there  should  have  been  "  ands,"  etc.,  of 
which  I  shall  make  a  catalogue,  and  pay  you  off  for  all  the 
workings  you  have  given  me  before  now.  However,  it  looks  very 
pretty ;  and  when  I  puff  it,  and  people  turn  over  the  pages,  they 
have  a  very  imposing  effect.  People  say,  ^  Ah  1  I  dare  say,  a 
very  interesting  work."  .  .  .  Love  and  luck  to  all  the  Aposto- 
licals.  Why  do  you  say  "  yours  usque  ad  cineres  "  ?  If  I  am 
wrecked  on  Ash- Wednesday  you  will  be  the  cause  of  it  •  .  .' 

'  My  father '  was  usually  the  bridle,  not  the  spur,  to  his 
young  high-pacing  '  Apostolical.'  '  I  have  often  told  Hurrell 
he  was  going  too  fast,'  the  Archdeacon  writes  a  little  later 
to  Newman.  '  He  alarms  people  by  his  speculations,  and  is 
incautious  in  talking  to  persons  who  cannot  enter  into  the 
purity  of  his  motives.  I  dare  say  he  laid  himself  completely 
open  on  his  visit  to  Archdeacon  Lyall.' ' 

Hurrell  could  not  but  enjoy  his  too  quickly-ended  months 
at  the  Parsonage.  However,  he  was  never,  even  in  full  health, 
very  social,  because  having  tested  society,  he  feared  the  effect 
of  it  upon  himself.  Much  of  it,  he  thought,  would  wake 
in  him  pettiness  of  various  sorts,  and  lead  him  to  be  '  flash 
and  insincere,'  and  tempt  him  also  to  value  those  who  thought 
him  clever  and  charming,  and  to  form  'wild  schemes  about 
becoming  popular.'  But  he  'made  himself  agreeable,'  as  it 
is  called,  to  please  his  father.  He  even  rode  to  hounds,  though 
on  principle  he  objected  to  hunting ;  and  he  put  up  generally, 

1  Th$  Arians  of  the  Fowrth  Cmhtry. 

"Mr.  Rose's  friend,  William  Rowe  Lyall,  1788-1857,  then  Archdeacon  of 
Cokfaester,  afterwards  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Owing  to  Mr.  Rose's  failing  health,  the 
two  exchanged  livings  this  year,  and  Archdeacon  Lyall  remained  at  Hadleigh  till  184 1, 
Af/.  Koee  having  died  in  Italy. 
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without  visible  grimaces,  with  the  customs,  viands,  amusements 
and  conversation  of  his  class.  He  hated  eccentricity,  most 
of  all  in  himself,  and  very  likely  from  his  native  fastidiousness, 
as  well  as  from  the  supernatural  motive.  Conscious  idiosyn- 
crasy is  so  cheap !  a  deliberate  escape  from  the  vulgar  being 
essential  vulgarity.  *  Any  eccentric  pleasure  we  have  a  fancy 
for,  particularly  if  we  think  it  a  proof  of  genius,'  had  small 
chances  with  Froude.  His  very  difficult  ideal,  borrowed  un- 
consciously from  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Bernard,  was  moderation, 
the  mean  of  things,  the  spiritual  adornment  of  the  ordinary. 
He  would  attain  to  the  'humdrum.'  'Whatever  is  disagree- 
able,' he  formulates  to  himself  at  twenty-three, '  whatever,  at 
the  same  time,  makes  us  like  other  people,  is  an  opportunity 
for  self-denial,'  and  through  self-denial  he  meant,  if  possible,  to 
remodel  Hurrell  Froude.  That  was  his  fine  art  and  his  religion. 
To  '  make  a  few  saints,'  as  he  told  his  friend  Rickards,  was  the 
way  for  each  man  to  build  up  Christianity  again  for  all 

'  I  have  heard  from  dear  Froude,  who  is  certainly  down- 
cast,' Newman  confides  to  Keble  towards  the  middle  of  this 
month  of  November,  in  an  undated  letter.  *  He  left  home  to« 
day,  and  was  to  be  with  Canon  Rogers  till  Saturday,  when 
the  packet  sails.  He  is  full  of  disappointment  at  the  address ; 
but  then,  say  I,  it  effects  two  things:  first,  it  addresses  the 
Archbishop  as  the  head  of  the  anti-innovators,  and  it  addresses 
him,  and  not  the  King  or  Parliament :  which  has  a  doctrinal 
meaning,  and  is  a  good  precedent.  However,  Froude  calls  me 
names,  and  bids  me  stir  you  up  into  a  fury,  if  I  can.' 

Newman's  thoughts  continued  to  play  pensively  about  his 
friend  'ordered  South.'  He  reverts  to  him,  without  naming 
him,  on  the  22nd,  when  he  writes  to  Mr.  Rickards,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  of  censure :  '  Nor  can  I  wish  anyone  a  happier  lot 
than  to  be  himself  unfortunate,  yet  to  urge  on  a  triumphant 
cause:  like  Laud  and  Ken  in  their  day,  who  left  a  name 
which  after  ages  censure  or  pity,  but  whose  works  do  follow 
them.  Let  it  be  the  lot  of  those  I  love  to  live  in  the  heart 
of  one  or  two  in  each  succeeding  generation,  or  to  be  altogether 
forgotten,  while  they  have  helped  forward  the  Truth.' 

Hurrell  put  to  sea,  again  from  Falmouth,  this  time  without 
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Newman  or  his  father.  '  Blowing  a  full  gale  .  .  .  and  I  to  start 
to-morrow  morning ! '  And,  by  way  of  hygienic  consolation : 
'  A  sailing  vessel  is  as  nearly  the  cleanest  thing  in  the  world 
as  a  steamer  is  the  dirtiest' 

Mr.  Keble,  who  may  have  chiefly  influenced  his  decision 
to  go  to  Barbados,  would  be  intimately  interested,  for  a  dozen 
reasons,  to  hear  of  Hurrell's  welfare  in  a  field  where  he  himself 
might  once  have  found  his  lifework.  As  long  before  as  1824, 
he  had  been  offered  the  Archdeaconry  of  Barbados  (worth 
;f  2000  a  year),  and  declined  his  only  ecclesiastical  dignity,  as 
he  declined  or  accepted  pretty  much  everything,  for  a  pious 
domestic  reason :  his  father  was  too  infirm. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Jan.  9,  1834.     Barbados. 

'  With  hands  bitten  sore  by  mosquitoes,  I  set  to,  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  will  witness  many  fresh  bites  before  I 
get  through  it  The  wretches  are  flitting  about  me  on  all 
sides,  and  every  moment  I  am  forced  to  put  down  my  pen  and 
hit  at  them.  People  soon  cease  to  care  for  them :  that  is  my 
only  consolation.  The  weather  here  is  most  delicious,  the 
thermometer  averaging  eighty-three  degrees,  and  showers 
flying  in  all  directions.  When  it  rains  here,  they  say: 
"What  a  fine  day!"  .  .  .  The  room  I  am  in  has  seven 
windows  and  four  doors,  with  a  thorough  draught  every  way ; 
everything  is  contrived  for  getting  up  thorough  draughts: 
long  passages  open  at  both  ends,  for  the  everlasting  east  wind 
to  blow  through,  and  windows  on  every  side  of  a  room  where 
it  is  possible,  or  immense  doors  opposite  them,  where  it  is  not. 
I  suppose  before  the  hurricane  ^  this  must  have  been  a  house 
fit  for  a  resident  gentleman  of  high  pretensions;  now  it  con- 
sists only  of  two  rooms,  and  a  number  of  sheds  erected  round 
them  against  the  walls  that  remain  standing.  .  .  .  The  sum 
which  was  set  aside  by  Government  to  repair  the  injury  done 
here  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  repair  of  Churches,  even 
though  24,000/.  of  it  is  still  in  hand,  which  they  do  not  know 
how  to  dispose  of,  and  seven  Churches  are  in  complete  ruins. .  .  . 

*  I  have  heard  some  facts  which  seem  to  show  a  good  spirit 

among  the  clergy.  .  .  ,  Mr. ,  about  whom  you  may  rc- 

i  Of  1831, 
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member  the  great  row  that  took  place  some  years  since  for 
admitting  a  black  to  the  Communion  in  company  with  whites, 
has  now  so  completely  broken  down  that  feeling,  that  last 
Sunday,  when  I  received  the  Sacrament  at  his  Church,  at 
which  near  two  hundred  people  were  present,  all  colours  were 
mixed  indiscriminately.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  islands  this 
was  always  insisted  on,  and  carried  with  a  high  hand.  .  .  • 
This  island  is  very  green,  and  its  plants  very  exotic-looking, 
but  there  is  a  total  want  of  beauty.  For  all  I  have  yet  seen, 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the  places  ''  mortalibus  (ggris 
munere  concesscs  Divotn!*  Also,  the  negro  features  are  so 
horridly  ugly,  at  least  the  generality  of  them :  now  and  then 
indeed  one  sees  finely-chiselled  Egyptian  features,  and  among 
the  others  one  can  distinctly  trace  the  diflference  of  caste  in  all 
shades  from  man  to  monkey.  .  .  .  You  will  be  shocked  at 
my  avowal,  that  I  am  every  day  becoming  a  less  and  less  loyal 
son  of  the  Reformation.  It  appears  to  me  plain  that  in  all 
matters  that  seem  to  us  indifferent  or  even  doubtful,  we  should 
conform  our  practices  to  those  of  the  Church  which  has 
preserved  its  traditionary  practices  unbroken. .  We  cannot 
know  about  any  seemingly  indifferent  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  it  is  not  a  development  of  the  Apostolic  Tfiof; ;  and 
it  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  we  can  find  no  proof  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  six  first  centuries ;  they  must  find  a  disprooi  if 
they  would  do  an3rthing.  ...  I  have  been  reading  the  con* 
troversy  between  Law  and  Hoadly  for  the  first  time.  Law's 
brilliance  quite  astonished  me:  I  think  it  the  most  striking 
specimen  of  writing  I  ever  saw.  Yet  I  own  now  and  then  he 
seems  rather  wild.  Surely  one  could  get  such  splendid  com- 
positions into  circulation  by  puffing  them?  It  was  a  noble 
end  of  Convocation  to  be  put  down  for  censuring  Hoadly,  and 
the  censure  looks  well  as  the  last  record  in  Wilkins's  Concilia. 
The  sun  that  set  so  bright  must  have  a  rising !  .  .  .  I  have 
translated  all  the  Becket  correspondence,  and  should  go  [on] 
at  once  to  Anselm,  if  I  was  not  on  the  point  of  starting  with  the 
Bishop  ^  on  hb  Visitation.     All  I  hear  makes  me  wish  to  go 

*  Waiiam  Hart  Coleridge,  1789-1849,  brother  to  George,  Master  of  Otteiy  Free 
School ;  first  Bishop  of  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  1824,  and  reorganiser  of 
Codrington  College.    He  resigned  in  1841,  when  the  diocese  was  divided. 
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to  America,  though  I  do  not  conceive  the  views  of  the  clergy 
in  general  there  to  be  very  high.  Preaching  goes  for  every- 
thing, and  a  person  that  cannot  fill  his  Church  gets  dismissed. 
I  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  religion  preaching  should 
be  quite  disconnected  from  the  Services,  and  looked  on  as  an 
address  to  the  unconverted.^  .  .  .  We  ought  to  employ 
itinerant  talkers  in  England ;  I  am  sure  I  could  stir  up  people 
very  much  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  in  that  way.' 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Jan.  25,  1834. 

' .  .  .  I  have  a  very  poor  account  to  give  you  of  my  studies. 
I  have  been  here  near  a  month,  and  have  not  set  to  work 
regularly  on  an3rthing.  Although  I  have  not  done  anything 
like  regular  work,  I  have  picked  up  a  good  deal.  I  have  been 
looking  about,  here  and  there.  .  .  .  Does  not  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  claim  patriarchal  authority  {gualem  qualem)  over 
as  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  as  ever  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
did  ?  and  are  not  the  Colonial  Bishops  just  as  much  exonerated 
from  their  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  by  proving  that  there 
is  no  universal  Bishop  recognised  in  Scripture,  as  ever  Cranmer 
was  ?  .  .  .  I  have  been  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  first 
Latitudinarians  were  Tories :  e,g,^  Hales,  Chillingworth,  and 
that  set  How  Whiggery  has  by  degrees  taken  up  all  the  filth 
that  has  been  secreted  in  the  fermentation  of  human  thought  I 
Puritanism,  Latitudinarianism,  Popery,  Infidelity ;  they  have  it 
all  now,  and  good  luck  to  them.*  I  see  the  reason  Convoca- 
tion was  put  down  in  1 7 1 7  was  the  remonstrance  of  the  Lower 
House  against  the  Upper,  to  make  them  censure  Hoadly's 
Preservative,  The  Upper  House  had  a  very  little  while  before 
taken  part  with  the  Socinianising  Bishops  against  the  Lower. 
Also,  what  a  curious  thing  it  is  to  see  the  popularity  of  High 
Churchism  among  the  lower  orders  at  the  time  of  Sacheverell's 
trial !  These  matters  have  opened  to  my  weak  mind  a  field 
of  thought  and  inquiry  which  I  have  no  great  chance  of  foUow- 

* '  Unconnected '  in  the  text  of  the  Remains^  but  corrected  in  the  little  list  of 

'  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  passages  upon  which  the  Editors  of  the  Remains 
rely  to  prove  negatively  their  contention  that  Fronde's  Anglicanism  was  immutably 
fixed.  The  *  Popery'  in  this  passage  is  not  in  its  'grammatical  sense,'  but  plainly 
refers  to  furtherance  of  CyConnell's  measures. 
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ing  up.  If  I  had  5000/.,  I  would  pay  all  the  clever  fellows  I 
could  find  to  analyse  the  pamphlets,  etc,  of  that  time,  and  make 
a  good  History  of  Protestantism.  A  continuation  of  Collier  ^ 
would  just  take  in  all  I  desiderate,  and  if  done  well,  most 
curious  and  amusing  it  would  be.  .  .  .  The  most  sensible 
people  here  seem  to  think  it  certain,  that,  after  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  no  estate  will  be  profitable  enough  to  pay  for  a 
manager,  so  that  all  English  proprietors  who  from  age  or  habit, 
etc.,  are  not  able  to  come  out  and  reside  on  their  own  property, 
must  sell  at  a  reduced  price ;  also  that  since  this  climate,  state 
of  society,  etc.,  suits  the  coloured  people  better  than  the  whites, 
it  will  answer  to  them  to  buy  at  a  higher  rate  than  others,  so 
that  the  islands  will  by  degrees  become  what  they  call  "  brown  " 
islands,  and  relapse  into  a  semi-savage  state  by  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  those  who  now  keep  up  the  tone  of  acquirement, 
etc.;  that  this  will  happen  without  any  bloodshed,  but  will 
destroy  the  commercial  value  of  the  islands,  for  that  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  will  be  grown,  and  the  rest  of  the 
land  employed  in  growing  sustenance  for  the  idle  population.' 

To  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Froude,  Feb.  6,  1834. 

'  •  .  .  The  weather  has  been  very  boisterous  since  I  have  been 
here :  people  say  that  they  should  have  called  the  night  of 
Friday  1 7th  [January]  a  hurricane,  if  it  had  been  in  August  or 
September.  ...  I  don't  know  whether  I  may  lay  any  blame  on 
the  weather,  but  certainly  my  cough  has  made  no  progress  for 
the  better  since  I  landed.  I  don't  mean  that  I  am  worse,  for 
I  certainly  have  gained  flesh,  but  my  cough  is  exactly  where 
it  was  when  I  first  got  into  the  warm  latitudes :  an  improve- 
ment on  what  it  was  in  England,  but  no  more.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  quite  delightful,  but  there  is  nothing  to  interest 
one  out-of-doors:  horridly  ugly  faces,  most  uninteresting 
scenery,  an  extremely  shabby  town,  the  population  of  which 
may,  in  point  of  morals,  be  called  almost  the  sink  of  humanity ; 
and  then  the  vulgar  names  of  all  the  places  (I  forget  them 
as  fast  as  I  hear  them),  and  money-making  associations,  which 
intrude  into  everything  one  sees  and  hears,  offer  a  sad  con- 

^  Jeremy  Comer's  EccUsiasHcal  History  of  Great  Britain,  first  published  in  two 
volumes  folio  in  1708,  17 14. 
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trast  to  last  winter's  work.  But  I  don't  mention  this  out  of 
gnunbling,  only  as  a  reason  why  I  am  not  more  out-of-doors : 
the  fact  is,  I  spend  my  time  in-doors  very  ag^reeably  indeed. 
The  Bishop  stands  very  high  in  my  estimation  as  a  man  of 
imperturbable  equanimity  among  great  trials  to  his  temper,  and 
the  footing  on  which  all  his  clergy  are  with  him  is  a  model. 
,  .  .  The  Bishop's  library  is  capital — much  better  than  I  ex- 
pected; and  as  the  daily  expectation  of  setting  off  on  the 
Visitation  has  kept  me  from  going  to  work  on  anything 
regular,  I  have  been  dipping  about,  to  my  great  amusement 
.  .  .  They  say  that  if  the  growth  of  sugar  were  discontinued 
the  island  would  produce  sustenance  enough  for  a  very  much 
larger  population,  almost  without  any  cultivation.  The 
vegetation  is  really  wonderful.  The  guinea  com  grows  near 
fifteen  feet  high :  and  in  the  sugar  crop  there  seems  to  be  a 
mass  of  solid  vegetable  matter  thrown  up,  as  much  as  there  is 
in  a  copse  of  ten  years'  growth.  It  is  an  impenetrable  thicket 
of  rank  iris :  the  cane  part  is  just  like  the  knotty  root  of  an 
iris  straightened  out,  and  rising  six  or  seven  feet  out  of  the 
ground;  its  colour  is  the  richest  yellow-green  that  can  be 
conceived. 

^  Feb,  6. — At  anchor  off  Nevis,  —  between  it  and  St. 
Christopher's,  which  the  Protestants  have  vulgarised  into 
St  Kitt's.  The  Bishop  is  ashore  confirming,  and  I  have 
stayed  to  fetch  up  leeway.  Since  Monday,  Jan.  26,  when 
we  started  on  our  voyage,  I  have  been  in  quite  a  new  state 
of  things.  ...  I  have  a  very  uncomfortable  hot,  dark  berth, 
which  I  could  go  into  amusing  details  about,  if  it  was 
worth  the  trouble;  but  "beggars  must  not  be  choosers,"  as 
they  say,  so  I  may  think  myself  well  off  to  have  any  berth 
at  all.  The  first  place  we  got  to  was  Antigua.  About 
seven  in  the  morning  I  came  on  deck,  and  found  we  were 
close  to  it :  quite  unlike  Barbados ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of 
Ithaca,  or  bits  of  the  Sicilian  coast:  very  beautiful,  but  on 
a  small  scale.  While  we  stood  off  and  on  before  what 
seemed  an  iron-bound  coast,  a  pilot-boat  emerged  from  one- 
could-not-say-where ;  and  when  the  pilot  was  on  board,  we 
tacked,  and  sailed  straight  against  a  rock.  As  we  got  quite 
close,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  shore  was  not  a  continuous 
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line,  but  that  one  rock  overlapped  another,  and  between  these 
there  turned  out  to  be  an  entrance  about  a  gun-shot  wide, 
which  took  us  into  a  beautiful  little  lake,  where  there  was 
just  room  to  anchor.  You  will  find  it  in  the  map,  under 
the  name  English  Harbour.  And  now  I  will  not  go  on 
bothering  with  descriptions.  We  landed  at  the  dockyard, 
where  a  file  of  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  compliment  to  the 
Bishop,  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  the  batteries 
saluted.  That  part  of  Antigua  is  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
very  deep  bays  'and  rocks,  and  pasture  and  wood  and 
mountains,  put  the  sugar  and  the  niggers  quite  out  of  one's 
head.  The  people  seem  a  superior  set  to  what  you  have 
elsewhere.  I  liked  some  of  the  clergy  much,  and  the 
resident  proprietors  are  said  to  be,  with  some  exceptions, 
intelligent  gentlemen.  .  .  .  We  were  at  Antigua  six  days; 
since  that  we  have  been  at  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  both 
mountainous  on  a  large  scale,  and  generally  lost  in  cloud. 
Nevis  is  not  unlike  Pantelaria.  Yesterday  we  dined  at  the 
President's,^  and  had  turtle  for  the  first  time. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Feb.  8,  1834. 

*  Here  I  am  with  the  Bishop  on  his  Visitation,  so  that 
I  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  long  sea-voyage  and  some 
variety  of  scenery,  both  [of]  which  are  good  for  me,  though  I 
cannot  say  they  have  as  yet  produced  any  perceptible  eflfect. 
I  seem  to  be  just  as  well  and  no  better  than  I  was  last 
summer;  in  fact,  this  is  nothing  else  than  a  protracted 
summer,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  more  from  climate 
here  than  from  the  same  climate  in  England.  You  will  see 
in  my  letter  to  [Newman]  how  I  have  employed  my  time  in 
Barbados,  and  the  length  that  I  am  being  pulled  on  in  anti- 
Protestantism.  Would  not  Hammond,  and  Fell,  and  the 
rest  of  those  holy  humble  men  of  God  have  altered  the 
Articles  ?  * 


^  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Lyons  Nixon,  L.G. 

'  [If  they  had  had  the  wAolc  body  of  the  English  Church  in  agreement  with 
them.  The  sort  and  amount  of  alteration  which  the  writer  probably  contemplated 
may  be  seen  in  Tracts  far  the  Times,  Via  Media.]  Note,  Remains ^  i.,  348.  So  sure 
was  Newman  of  R.  H.  F.'s  posthumous  approbation. 
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' .  .  .  [Rose  ?]  seems  to  think  anything  better  than  an  open 
rupture  with  the  State,  as  sure  to  entail  loss  of  caste  on  the 
clergy.  Few  men  can  receive  the  saying  that  the  clergy  have 
no  need  to  be  gentlemen.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  We  have  just  left  St.  Christopher's ;  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  of  the  islands  I  have  yet  seen.  Mount 
Miserere  is  quite  fine ;  a  precipitous  granite  crag,  quite  bare, 
and  of  a  very  great  height,  rising  out  of  the  rich  woods  with 
which  the  mountain  is  clothed  up  to  the  top,  and  stooping 
over  a  very  deep  hollow,  which  has  once  been  the  crater  of 
a  volcano.  I  should  have  liked  much  to  get  up  there,  but 
had  not  time,  and  besides,  they  say  it  is  very  difficult.  The 
people  here  seem  to  have  very  little  curiosity:  in  fact,  few 
tastes  except  acquisitiveness.  ...  I  see  the  papers  have 
beg^n  to  talk;  addresses  to  the  Archbishop  are  said  to  be 
pouring  in.  I  wish  I  could  get  my  lungs  right  again  to 
make  preachments,  and  give  the  Yanks  a  talking  over.  We 
shall  be  back  at  Barbados  the  second  week  in  March,  and 
about  then  the  weather  in  New  York  brightens  up.  I  think 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  in  England  till 
the  latter  end  of  May,  whatever  news  we  have,  so  I  shall 
certainly  have  time  on  my  hands,  and  if  I  can't  preach  I 
can  prose;  so  I  may  as  well  go  at  any  rate.  Do  ply  the 
people  with  Tracts  on  the  "safest  course"  principle:  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  important  it  seems  as  the 
intellectual  basis  of  Church  authority.  .  .  .  We  have  now 
got  a  north-west  wind,  which  a  few  years  since  would  have 
been  almost  a  miracle  in  these  latitudes.  It  is  generally 
said  that  the  trade-winds  are  becoming  yearly  more  irregular, 
and  have  been  for  this  last  fifty  years.  It  will  make  a 
curious  change  if  they  cease  altogether;  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  irregular  than  we  have  had  them,  both  in 
quantity  and  direction ;  it  goes  from  a  storm  to  a  calm  in 
no  time,  and  the  other  night  went  all  round  the  compass. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  adventure  we  had  the  other 
evening  at  Nevis.  There  is  no  harbour  there,  but  only  a 
beach  to  land  on,  and  sometimes  a  heavy  surf.  We  landed 
in  the  morning,  in  still  weather.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
it  came  to  blow  on  shore,  and   we  had  to  embark  in  the  dark, 
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in  a  very  heavy  sea  breaking  on  the  sands  most  furiously. 
The  Bishop  slept  on  shore,  but  the  Commodore,  the  Captain, 
the  Chaplain,  and  myself  were  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
to  the  boat,  which  was  lying  as  near  the  shore  as  it  could, 
in  the  midst  of  the  breakers.  I  was  put  in  second,  and 
was  only  wetted  by  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
but  the  two  last  were  fairly  soused.  ...  I  am  sure  this 
stuff  is  not  worth  sending  across  the  Atlantic' 

To  William  Froude,  Feb.  12,  1834. 

'.  .  .  I  will  try  to  scrape  together  stuff  for  a  letter  to 
you.  We  are  becalmed  with  Saba  off  our  starboard  quarter, 
in  the  Forte  frigate,  forty-six  guns,  Commodore  P.  .  .  . 
Somehov/,  this  frigate  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  am 
not  up  to  taking  an  interest  in  its  movements;  it  is  11 50 
tons  and  the  sails  are  so  large,  and  the  masts  so  high,  and 
such  an  immense  lot  of  ropes,  that  I  see  no  hope  of  learning 
anything  about  it  When  they  get  up  the  anchor  they  have 
100  men  at  the  capstan,  and  if  they  want  to  tack  quickly 
they  put  300  men  to  work  at  once.  They  do  their  work 
to  the  sound  of  two  fiddles  and  a  fife,  instead  of  the  gibber 
that  one  is  accustomed  to  in  the  Rather  and  elsewhere;  so, 
as  the  [Provost ?]  would  say,  "  I  don't'comprehend  the  style  of 
things."  The  day  before  yesterday  we  had  two  adventures, 
(i)  A  man  was  to  be  flogged,  and  as  I  knew  that  he  would 
be  let  off  out  of  compliment  to  the  Bishop,  I  went  on  deck 
to  see  the  preliminary  ceremony.  The  whole  ship's  crew 
were  mustered,  whUe  the  fellow  stood  under  guard;  then  a 
grating  was  lashed  to  the  gangway,  and  his  wrists  and 
ankles  made  fast  to  it,  his  jacket  having  been  stripped  off 
in  readiness;  the  officers  stood  in  full  dress  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  the  boatswain's  mates  on  the  other;  and  the 
Commodore  read  over  the  articles  of  war.  I  watched  the 
fellow's  countenance  closely.  At  first  he  seemed  very  un- 
concerned, but  the  ceremony  seemed  by  degrees  to  work  on 
his  imagination,  and  just  before  his  pardon  was  announced 
he  seemed  in  considerable  dismay.  The  thing  has  stuck  in 
my  mind  deeper  than  I  expected,  and  I  feel  rather  sick  at 
thinking  of  it.     The   officers   say  that   letting   him    off  did 
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a  great  deal  of  harm.  Last  night  ever  such  a  lot  were 
drunk,  and  I  suppose  they  will  catch  it  in  a  day  or  twol 
Twenty-four  hours  must  elapse  between  the  offence  and  the 
punishment.  (2)  The  other  adventure  was  falling  in  with 
a  man-of-war  by  night,  so  that  we  could  not  distinguish  each 
other's  colours.  On  nearing  them  we  heard  them  pipe  to 
quarters,  and  on  coming  up  we  found  them,  contrary  to 
etiquette,  with  their  main-deck  lighted  up,  their  guns  and 
rigging  manned,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  readiness 
for  action ;  so  we  had  to  make  similar  preparations  with  all 
speed :  powder  was  got  up,  and  both  sides  loaded  and 
shotted,  exactly  as  if  we  intended  to  fight  On  passing 
them  the  Commodore  asked  what  they  were,  and  they  would 
not  tell,  and  nothing  more  came  of  it :  a  beautiful  mare's 
nest.  The  officers  say  it  was  a  Dutch  frigate,  and  that 
since  our  ill  behaviour  to  them  they  have  made  a  point  of 
showing  our  ships  disrespect;  however,  if  a  gun  had  gone 
off  by  accident,  which  might  easily  have  been,  as  they  all 
have  flint  and  steel  locks,  it  would  have  ended  in  a  fight, 
most  likely.  .  .  .  From  St.  Thomas's  we  go  to  Santa  Cruz, 
and  from  thence  to  La  Guayra,  so  I  shall  have  a  fine  cruise 
altogether ;  yet  somehow  I  take  no  interest  in  the  places  I 
see:  there  is  something  so  unromahtic  among  the  English, 
and  so  unpleasing  about  the  niggers,  that  they  spoil  the 
scenery  altogether.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  as  most 
remarkable  in  the  cut  of  these  niggers  is  excessive  im- 
modesty; a  forward,  stupid  familiarity,  intended  for  civility, 
which  prejudices  me  against  them  worse  even  than  Buxton's  ^ 
cant  did.  ...  I  want  much  to  hear  about  your  steam- 
engine.  ...  I  begin  to  think  that  the  Nonjurors  were  the 
last  of  English  divines,  and  that  those  since  are  twaddlers. 
The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  am  reconciled  to  the  present 
state  of  things  in  England,  and  prospects  of  the  Church.  It 
seems  to  be  only  the  fermentation  of  filth  which  has  long 
been  in  existence,  and  could  not  be  got  rid  of  otherwise.  .  .  . 
And  now  my  ideas  run  slow,  and  take  more  trouble  writ- 

^  Thomas  Fowell  Baxton,  1786- 1845,  M.P.,  knighted  in  1840,  prison  refonner 
(brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Fry),  and  William  Wilberforce's  successor  as  head  of  the 
Anti-slavery  party  in  England. 
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ing   than   they   are   worth   reading;    so,   with   best   love   to 
J[ack];  1 

To  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Froude,  April  2,  1834. 

* .  .  .  We  left  the  island  [Santa  Cruz]  at  four  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  the  Bishop  having  been  conveyed  to  Fredericstadt 
in  the  Governor's  carriage  and  four,  escorted  by  an  aide-de- 
camp, and  embarking  under  a  salute.  We  were  under  weigh 
in  about  an  hour,  with  a  breeze  east-north-east.  On  Saturday 
evening  we  saw,  like  a  pale  blue  mist  rising  above  the  clouds,  the 
outline  of  the  South  American  mountains.  The  next  morning, 
when  I  came  on  deck,  we  were  within  nine  miles  of  the  coast, 
and  the  gigantic  features  of  the  scenery  produced  the  same 
effect  that  we  observed  between  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  viz.,  of 
making  distant  objects  seem  so  near  each  other.  The 
mountains  rose  boldly  out  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  before  us  and  behind  us,  as  we  sailed  along  the 
coast.  Their  height  varies  from  5000  to  9000  feet  One  of 
them  (the  highest)  is  a  perpendicular  precipice  for  8000  feet : 
Humboldt  describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable  precipice  in  the 
world.  However,  the  effect,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  Italian  or  Sicilian  coast  The  mountains  are 
richly  covered  with  wood  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top, 
except  the  peaks  of  the  very  highest,  which  are  naked  granite, 
but  so  high  that  the  rocky  features,  when  diminished  by  the 
great  distance  and  rendered  indistinct  by  the  haze  of  the  hot 
air,  lose  all  their  raciness ;  so  that  there  is  no  variety  of  colour, 
but  a  mass  of  uniform  green,  or  rather  gray,  more  or  less  pale 
according  to  the  distance.  We  coasted  along  about  twelve 
miles  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  rocks,  yet  near  nine 
miles  from  them.  Early  in  the  morning  they  were  visible  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  indistinct  from  the  dazzle  of  the  sun,  which 
was  behind  them.  About  ten  o'clock  a  line  of  little  misty  dots 
formed  at  a  uniform  height  above  the  sea,  perhaps  3000  feet 
This  became  denser  and  denser,  till  it  became  one  impenetrable 
cloud,  above  which  we  could  see  nothing.  About  twelve  we 
anchored  at  La  Guayra,  which  Humboldt  says  is  the  hottest 
place  in  the  world.     The  thermometer  in  the  cabin  window 

^  John  Spedding  Froude. 
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was  ninety  degrees.  The  Bishop  and  Commodore  disembarked 
that  evening  and  rode  over  the  mountains  to  Caraccas ;  I  and 
some  of  the  officers  were  to  follow  before  daylight.  Accord- 
ingly, having  ordered  mules  over-night,  we  got  up  at  half-past 
three,  breakfasted  on  board,  and  set  out  for  the  shore,  two 
boat-loads.  There  was  a  very  heavy  rolling  swell,  and  the 
landing-place  is  a  wooden  stage  upon  piles,  which  does  not 
keep  off  the  sea  at  all.  We  lay  by  anxiously  waiting  for  a 
lull,  and  all  of  us  in  the  first  boat  succeeded  in  landing  dry  on 
the  sts^,  and  running  off  before  a  wave  had  time  to  reach  us ; 
but  when  the  second  boat  was  lying  on  its  oars,  in  hopes  of  a 
lull  like  ours,  a  wave  far  above  the  size  of  the  rest  broke  just 
ahead  of  them  ;  and  really,  I  never  saw  such  a  nervous  sight  1 
The  boat,  in  which  were  ten  rowers  and  several  officers, 
seemed  to  stand  quite  upright  on  its  stem,  so  as  to  leave  us 
doubtful  which  way  it  would  fall.  The  whole  was  hid  for  a 
moment  in  a  mass  of  spray,  except  that  we  could  see  the  blades 
of  the  oars  sticking  out,  all  in  confusion,  as  the  water  took 
them.  When  the  wave  passed  and  the  boat  righted,  they  say 
it  was  full  up  to  the  thwarts.  On  seeing  this  Captain  H. 
ordered  them  to  pull  oflf,  and  sent  a  shore  boat  for  them,  i>., 
two  niggers  in  a  canoe,  which  took  them  out  one  or  two  at  a 
time.  The  last  load  consisted  of  the  Commodore's  steward,  an 
old  Italian  for  whom  I  have  an  aflfection,  and  a  midshipman. 
As  they  were  alongside  the  stage  a  wave  broke  outside  them ; 
the  mid  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  hold  in  time,  but  the  poor 
Italian,  canoe,  niggers,  and  all,  totally  disappeared,  and  were 
seen  again  about  thirty  yards  off  progressing  with  the  crest 
of  the  wave  towards  the  beach,  on  which  all  were  deposited 
safe,  after  a  dive  of  near  6oo  yards.  N£. — The  niggers  and 
Spaniards,  when  landing  themselves,  never  think  of  going  to 
the  stage,  but  sitting  very  steadily  in  their  canoes,  wait  where 
the  waves  begin  to  break,  and  only  taking  care  to  keep  the 
boat  straight,  and  paddling  a  little  to  assist  it  in  getting  way 
at  first,  they  are  shot  in  without  any  effort,  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  with  wonderful  velocity,  keeping  on  the  downhill 
side  of  it  all  the  time,  and  at  last  are  deposited  high  and  dry. 
When  I  saw  this  first,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 

'  I  shall  stay  here  a  fortnight  longer  at  least,  and  then  set 
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off  for  New  York.     I  am  very  grateful  for  your  long  letters, 
which  come  by  every  packet.' 

There  follows  a  letter  on  April  8,  1834,  conjointly 
addressed : 

'  Joannibus  Keble  et  Newman :  fratres  ignavissimi^  ut 
quid  fecisti  nobis  sic}  as  St  Thomas  says  to  the  Bishop  of 
Poictiers.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  [of  Barbados]  is  a  thorough  Z ;  ^  and 
I  can  make  no  impression  on  him,  though  I  think  I  have 
frightened  him.  If  he  had  not  been  as  kind  to  me  as  one 
man  can  be  to  another,  I  should  be  terribly  provoked  with 
him  sometimes.  .  .  .  You  may  like  to  know  of  my  health : 
I  really  think  I  am  getting  well.  I  left  England  in  the 
impression  that  I  was  /nvw0dSio<$,  as  you  may  see  in  a 
scratched-out  passage  in  one  of  my  letters;  since  I  have 
conceived  hopes,  I  have  become  much  more  careful.  I  should 
not  wonder,  if  I  stayed  here,  till  *  I  get  quite  rid  of  my  cough. 
The  Bishop's  library  is  a  great  piece  of  luck.  I  don't  think 
I  am  wasting  my  time  here,  independent  of  my  health.  I 
don't  ask  how  anyone  is,  for  I  shall  certainly  be  gone 
before  I  can  have  an  answer;  and  when  I  shall  go  to 
Yankland  I  do  not  know.  .  .  .  Va/eU,  et  confortamini  in 
Domino^ 

The  Rev.  J.  Keble  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  April,  1834. 

* ...  As  to  Froude,  I  know,  of  course,  no  more  than  the 
letters  have  told  us  both,  and  the  first  was  so  flattering  that 
I  was  disappointed  at  the  other ;  yet,  on  consideration,  I  see 
no  additional  reason  for  alarm.  It  seems  much  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  hoping  the  best.  Anyone  who 
remembers  him  three  or  four  years  ago  must  acknowledge  that 
to  have  him  now  is  much  more  than  we  could  have  been  sure 
about.  I  wish  him  strong  enough,  please  God,  to  take  duty 
and  wait  on  some  flock.  I  think  he  would  get  more  calm 
and  less  young  in  his  notions,  or  rather  in  his  way  of  putting 
them,  which  makes  people  who  do  not  know  him  think  him 

^  A  'Z'  stood,  in  Tractarian,  for  an  '  Establishment  man.' 

*  Thus  in  the  Remains^  but  'if,*  by  a  misprint,  in  The  Newman  Correspondence^ 

a.,  33. 
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not  a  practical  man.     What  a  wise  old  ^  letter  I     Well,  good- 
bye.' 

On  May  2,  Hurrell  makes  to  Mr.  Keble  the  frank  confes- 
sion that  he  is  not  well  enough  to  return  to  England,  or  to 
travel  at  all.  He  never  saw  the  United  States.  He  adds, 
referring  to  clauses  in  the  Oriel  Statutes,  which  he  seems  to 
have  known  by  heart,  *  Try  to  satisfy  the  College  that  though 
my  €^ritudo  is  diutina^  it  may  not  be  incurabilis*  And  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  a  mathematical  instructor  b  wanted 
at  Codring^on  College,'  'so  I  mean  to  offer  myself,  on  con- 
dition of  having  a  room  given  me,  and  being  allowed  to 
battel.*  Mind,  this  is  mere  castle-building  as  yet,  but  it  is 
ten  to  one  it  will  be  realised.  In  fact,  unless  I  get  suddenly 
and  decidedly  well  before  the  end  of  this  month,  I  see  no  chance 
against  it;  so  will  your  worships  have  the  goodness  to  get 
together  a  few  sets  of  the  [Oxford]  Tracts ;  also  three  or  four 
copies  of  a  work^  which  I  see  much  praised  in  The  British 
Magazine^  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  "  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
refined  taste,  and  above  all,  a  Christian '' ;  also  a  copy  of  an 
anonymous  work  called  The  Christian  Year^  which  I  forgot  to 
bring  with  me;  also  the  parts  Autumnalis  and  Hyetnalis  of 
my  Breviary;  also  any  newspapers  or  reviews,  or  anything 
else  which  will  throw  light  on  your  worships'  proceedings ;  and 
send  the  package  to  [my  father] :  let  it  be  a  good  big  one ; 
and  mind  to  send  lots  of  Tracts,  for  I  shall  try  hard 'to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  natives  out  here.  .  .  .  There  is  a  most  com- 


^  Keble  was  eleven  years  older  than  Froude,  nine  years  older  than  Newman. 

*  Founded  by  a  bequest  to  the  S.P.G.  of  Christopher  Codrington,  1668-1710, 
the  munificent  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford  ;  licensed  by  Queen  Anne ;  opened  as  a 
Grammar  School  in  1742 ;  but  not  a  Collegiate  institution  for  West  Indian  clergy, 
as  originally  intended,  until  1830. 

*  To  *  iMittel '  is  a  verb  purely  Oxonian  by  origin.  Battels  are  a  man's  College 
accounts  for  supplies  from  kitchen  and  buttery,  or  else  all  College  accounts,  inclusive 
of  board,  lodging,  tuition,  rates,  and  sundries. 

*  TheArians  of  the  Fourth  Century;  their  Doctrine^  Temper ^  and  Conduct y  chiefly 
as  Exhibited  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church  between  A.D,  jjij  and  A,D,  JS4,  by  John 
Henry  Newman,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collie.  London :  Rivingtons,  1833.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Keble.  The  review  is  in  The  British  Magazine  for  January, 
1834,  v.,  67.  Mr.  T.  Mozley  thinks  that  The  Arians  is  the  landmark  of  Newman's 
progress  from  Low  Church  to  High  Church. 
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mendable  production  in  the  supplemental  December  number, 
signed  C.^  Whose  is  it?  he  should  be  cultivated.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  good  one  on  clergy  praying  with  their  faces  to 
the  Altar  and  backs  to  the  congregation.  In  a  Protestant 
Church  the  parson  seems  either  to  be  preaching  the  prayers 
or  worshipping  the  congregation.  •  .  •  The  climate  out  here 
is  certainly  delicious,  though  it  alters  one's  metaphors  a  little : 
e^,^  the  shady  side  of  the  hedge  would  be  the  cheerful  one. 
The  only  nuisance  is  that  everything  is  so  inelegant :  money 
and  luxury  are  the  people's  sole  objects,  and  their  luxuries  are 
only  of  the  kind  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  the  instant :  no  one 
counts  on  living  here,  so  there  are  no  porticos,  no  fountains, 
no  avenues,  nothing  that  makes  the  south  of  Europe  such  a 
fairyland.  Windmills  and  boiling-houses,  treeless  fields  and 
gardenless  houses,  are  the  only  things  one  sees ;  except  at  my 
dreamed-of  residence,  Codrington  College,  where  there  is  a 
grand  avenue  of  gigantic  palms,'  a  delicious  spring  of  the 
freshest  (nothing  is  cold  here)  clearest  water,  and  a  very 
tolerably  nice  flower-garden  with  mowed  turf,  and  roses  that 
smell,  and  almost  complete  seclusion.  If  I  go  there  I  shall 
turn  sentimental,  and  sit  irapa  Owa  ffaXda-aij^  drpvyiroio 
ZaKpv)(itov.  I  wish  I  could  be  in  England  now,  and  see  a 
little  of  "Nature's  tenderest,  freshest  green,"  etc.  Out  here 
it  is  the  leafless  time.  .  .  .' 

One  circumstance  which  would  turn  Hurrell's  thoughts  the 
more  readily  to  a  tutorship  was  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
domestic  Chaplain.  The  Bishop  of  Barbados  had  gone  on  a 
long  visit  to  England. 

Beginning  in  June  of  this  year,  and  lasting  into  October, 
appeared  in  The  British  Magazine?  copious  excerpts  from  the 
ancient  Parish  Books  of  Dartington,  There  is  a  very  high 
value  put  now  upon  all  such  publications,  and  a  very  general 

^  There  are  two  brief  papers  and  a  poem  signed  'C  in  Tki  Briiish  Magaai$u 
Supplement,  Dec  31,  1833,  in  vol.  iv.  The  matter  referred  to  is  probably  that 
dealing  'Apostolically'  with  Confirmation  and  First  Communion.  The  Editor  hat 
not  been  able  to  identify  'C 

*This  still  exists,  the  tallest,  (a  huge  tree  in  Froude's  time,)  being  over  on« 
hundred  feet  high. 
;.  »  •  Vol.  v.,  pp.  667  et  se^, ;  vi.,  380  «/  sef. 
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interest  in  them ;  but  one  wonders  how  many  readers  of  the 
time,  brought  up  on  controversy,  begrudged  the  space  given 
to  the  statistics  of  bygone  village  people.  Archdeacon  Froude 
sent  up  copies  of  his  registers  to  London,  in  response  to  the 
behest  of  that  busy  antiquary  in  the  making,  his  eldest  son : 
that  seems  an  obviously  safe  deduction. 

Newman  has  something  to  say  to  the  absentee  on  June  15. 

'  Was  it  not  a  strange  mishap,  that  much  as  you  abused 
me  for  making  3^u  a  caf  s  paw,  yet  when  the  time  of  danger 
came,  you  should  get  out  of  the  way,  and  leave  innocent  me  to 
trouble  ?  So  it  was :  only  think  how  mildly  I  have  always 
spoken  of  Arnold,  and  how  bitterly  you  I  Never  did  I  use  a 
harsh  word  against  him,  I  think,  except  that  once,  and  then  at 
Rome,  and  with  but  one  or  two  friends.^  Yet  even  from  Rome 
those  few  words  are  dragged  forth,  and  I  have  to  answer  for 
them.  ...  In  the  next  place,  my  Tracts  are  abused  as  Popish ; 
as  for  other  things,  so  especially  for  expressions  about  the 
Eucharist  Here,  as  you  well  know,  it  was  you  who  were  apt 
to  be  unguarded,  not  I.  I  could  tell  you  much,  only  it  is 
renewing  sorrows,  and  nothing  else,  of  the  plague  the  Tracts 
have  been  to  us,  and  how  we  have  removed  them  to  Riving- 
ton's.  That  the  said  Tracts  have  been  of  essential  benefit  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt.  Pamphlets,  sermons,  etc.  on  the  Apostolic 
Succession  are  appearing  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  . 
H[enry]  Wilberforce  engaged  to  marry  Miss  S[argent]  last 
December,  was  afraid  to  tell  me,  and  left  Oxford  without; 
spread  abroad  I  had  cut  R[yder]  *  for  marrying.  Yet  he  has 
not  ratted,'  and  will  not :  so  be  it  Marriage,  when  a  crime,  is 
a  crime  which  it  is  criminal  to  repent  of.' 

Poor  Henry  Wilberforce,  caught  red-handed,  did  not  repent 

^  'Some  one,  I  think,  asked  in  conversation  at  Rome  [1833],  whether  a  certain 
interpretation  of  Scripture  was  Christian.  It  was  answered  that  Dr.  Arnold  took  it ; 
I  interposed :  "  But  is  itf  a  Christian  ?  "  The  subject  went  out  of  my  head  at  once.' 
Apologia  pro  Vtia  Sua,  1890,  p.  33. 

'  The  Rev.  George  Dudley  Ryder,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rt  Rev.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  He  married  in  June,  1834,  Sophia  Lucy,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sazgent,  Rector  of  Lavington,  Sussex,  sister  of  Mrs.  Henry 
and  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  and  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Manning. 

'  To  '  rat,'  a  fiivourite  verb  with  the  two  hide-bound  purists  who  used  it  daily, 
means  obviously  to  forsake  or  abandon  anything,  as  rats  akurry  away  from  a  sinking 
ship. 

xo 
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He  had  poured  forth  various  misgivings  in  the  ear  of  the  ever 
sympathetic  Rogers.  <  Indeed,  though  I  did  not  tell  Neander 
(as  who  would  ?)  yet  I  did  tell  his  sister,  and  gave  her  leave  to 
tell  him,  ...  I  suppose,  however,  he  will  cut  me.  I  cannot 
help  it.  At  any  rate,  you  must  not  .  .  .  Nor  again,  am  I  with- 
out a  feeling  of  the  danger,  as  you  know,  of  married  priests  in 
these  days  of  trouble  and  rebuke ;  but  I  have  taken  my  line.* 

*  It  is  needless  to  say,'  adds  Miss  Mozley  in  her  narrative 
notes, '  that  "  Neander  "  did  not  "  cut "  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
whose  firstborn  was  subsequently  his  godson.* 

But  to  return  to  Newman*s  letter  to  Froude,  which  goes  on : 

'  I  have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  time  is  not 
come,  i,e.,  that  other  persons  can  do  the  day's  work  as  well  as, 
or  better  than  we  can,  our  business  being  only  to  give  them  a 
shove  now  and  then.  You  send  home  flaming  papers,  but,  after 
all,  I  fall  back  to  what  I  said  last  year  on  your  articles  about 
the  Praemunire,  Not  that  it  is  not  right,  very  right,  to 
accustom  men's  imaginations  to  the  prospect  of  changes ;  but 
they  cannot  realise  the  arguments :  they  are  quite  beyond 
them.  .  .  .  This  is  our  gain,  and  I  intend  to  make  use  of  it. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  let  us  read,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  better 
things.  ...  As  to  Rose,  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  certainly  he  is,  and 
complains  that  he  has  no  one,  all  through  London,  in  whom  he 
can  confide.  O  that  you  were  well  enough  to  assist  him  in 
London !  You  are  not  fit  to  move  of  yourself,  but  you  would 
act  through  Rose  as  spirit  acts  on  external  matter  through  a 
body.  He  has  everything  which  you  are  without,  and  is  so 
inflammable  that  not  even  muscles  are  more  sensitive  of  volition 
than  he  would  be  of  you.* 

The  'flaming  papers,*  as  Newman  calls  them,  were  the 
disconnected,  wide-branching  chapters  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  Rationalism  in  relation  to  doctrine,  composed  entirely 
at  Barbados  during  1834,  and  pieced  together  and  published 
in  1839  from  four  incomplete  manuscripts.  Fragmentary  as 
they  are,  they  would,  under  careful  editing,  and  coupled  with 
the  State  Interference  and  Church  Discipline^  display  Froude's 
tangential  and  remorseless  intelligence  at  its  very  best. 

The  proposed  conjunction  of  Froude  with  Rose  was  less 
than    a   dream:   a   flat   impossibility.     It   is    wonderful    that 
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Newman,  who  loved  Rose  truly  in  a  measure,  should  never 
have  quite  sounded  the  reasons  why  he  and  Froude  were  not 
in  closer  accord  and  amity.  When  they  were  both  in  their 
untimely  graves,  Newman  associated  their  memories  as  fellow- 
workers  of  the  Will  of  God,  in  his  comforting  letter  to  Mr. 
Rose's  widow.  But  the  two,  clearly,  were  temperamental 
antipodes,  partners  in  nothing  but  their  stainless  zeal,  and  their 
uncomplaining  battle  with  long  disease. 

Once  settled  as  instructor  of  mathematics  to  his  young 
theologians,  Hurrell  pays  epistolary  dues  to  his  father,  and 
offers  some  ghostly  counsel  of  a  th^n  drastic  kind. 

To  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Froude,  August  22,  1834. 

' ...  I  am  now  at  Codrington  College,  where  Mr.  P[inder]  ^ 
the  Principal,  and  his  wife,  have  made  me  very  comfortable 
indeed.  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  think  how  much  trouble  they 
have  taken.  I  have  two  rooms  about  thirteen  by  fourteen  each, 
twelve  high ;  the  sitting  room  looks  out  on  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  about  half  a  mile  off  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  steep  hill  to 
which  the  Babbacombe  *  one  is  nothing.  The  view  is  very  pretty : 
the  foreground  is  the  Principal's  garden,  which  is  the  most 
English  thing  in  the  West  Indies,  they  say :  then  comes  some 
very  rough  uncultivated  ground,  some  part  of  which  is  quite 
parkish ;  and  at  the  bottom  a  beautiful  little  bay  which  just 
now,  while  the  wind  is  south,  is  as  still  as  a  millpond. 

'  I  give  two  Lectures  a  day,  which  is  an  amusement,  and 
helps  me  to  avoid  thinking,  which  is  ruination,  I  am  sure. 
Some  of  the  youngsters  are  very  stupid,  some  passable,  and 
one  rather  clever;  so  that  the  work  is  not  monotonous.  I 
have  commons  from  the  College  kitchen  very  comfortably,  and 
since  I  have  had  the  ordering  of  my  own  dinner,  I  have 
entirely  left  off  animal  food.  My  dinner  is  a  sort  of  slimy 
vegetable,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but  which  tastes  some* 
thing  like  an  oyster ;  and  custard  pudding,  and  a  tumbler  of 
water.     At  breakfast  I  eat  two  eggs,  and  put  lots  of  butter 

^  The  Rev.  John  Hothersal  Pinder,  M.A.,  Oimbridge,  first  Principal,  from  1830 
to  1835,  sabsequently  first  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Collie. 
'  North-east  of  Torquay. 
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to  my  bread ;  it  is  only  lately  that  I  have  got  over  my  dislike 
to  Barbados  butter.  The  first  hour  after  daylight,  I  work 
myself  with  dumb-bells,  which  is  very  dull,  but  they  say  a  good 
thing ;  and  washing  afterwards  is  a  great  treat.  Also  I  some* 
times  undress  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  have  a  bout  at  the 
same  dull  occupation  to  get  an  appetite  for  dinner ;  and  about 
half-past  five  in  the  evening  I  get  an  hour's  walk :  so  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  for  myself  if  nature  will  but  help  me,  and  if  my 
patience  will  hold  out.  The  disheartening  thing  is,  that  if  I 
ate  a  beefsteak  and  drank  a  bottle  of  porter  and  six  glasses  of 
wine  a  day,  I  don't  believe  my  pulse  would  rise  or  my  cough 
increase  an  atom.  However,  I  hope  to  give  this  abstemious 
plan  a  fair  trial ;  for  unless  it  weakens  me,  which  I  have  not 
yet  found,  it  can  do  no  harm. 

*  I  wish  you  did  not  set  your  face  so  pertinaciously  against 
any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  appointing  Bishops ;  that  is  the 
real  seat  of  the  disorder  of  the  Church :  the  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  sure  I  am  that  unless  something  is  done  about  it, 
there  must  be  a  separation  in  the  Church  before  long,  and  that 
I  shall  be  one  of  the  separatists.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
you  see  great  evils  in  any  proposed  new  plan :  that  is  a  very 
good  argument  when  the  present  state  of  things  is  good ;  but 
when  a  man  is  dying,  it  is  poor  wisdom  in  him  to  object  that 
the  plans  the  surgeons  propose  for  his  relief  are  painful  and 
dangerous.  There  is  another  reform,  which  I  have  been 
thinking  of  lately  more  than  I  did  before,  though  I  have  long 
thought  something  should  be  done  about  it ;  and  it  is  one 
which  every  clergyman  can  make  for  himself  without  difficulty. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  duties  of 
external  religion,  that  every  one  should  receive  the  Communion 
as  often  as  he  has  opportunity;  and  that  if  he  has  such 
opportunity  every  day  of  the  week,  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
advantage  of  it  every  day  of  the  week.  And  further,  as  an 
immediate  corollary  from  this,  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every 
clergyman  to  give  the  serious  members  of  his  congregation  this 
opportunity  as  often  as  he  can  without  neglecting  other  parts 
of  his  duty.  Now  at  [Dartington]  if  you  had  the  Communion 
every  Sunday  you  might  make  sure  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
communicants :  and  I  don't  know  of  any  other  duty  that  you 
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would  have  to  neglect  in  consequence.  Or,  at  any  rate,  you 
might  have  it  every  month  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and 
need  assign  no  reason  for  the  change ;  indeed,  people  would 
not  find  out  at  first  that  there  was  any  change.  I  wish  you 
would  turn  this  over  in  your  mind.  I  dare  say  you  will  think 
my  view  overstrained,  and  very  likely  it  may  be  a  little.  Yet 
the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  less  doubtful  it  seems  to  me.  I 
know  that  neither  N[ewman]  ^  nor  K[eble],  when  I  left  England, 
saw  the  thing  in  the  light  in  which  it  now  strikes  me ;  they 
thought  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  Communion  as  often 
as  possible,  but  still  that  the  customs  of  particular  places  ought 
not  to  be  changed  without  particular  reason.  But  it  really 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  Church  of  England  has  gone  so  very 
wrong  in  this  matter,  that  it  is  not  right  to  keep  things  smooth 
any  longer.  The  administration  of  the  Communion  is  one  of  the 
very  few  religious  duties  now  performed  by  the  clergy  for  which 
Ordination  has  ever  been  considered  necessary.  Preaching, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures,  is  what  a  layman  can  do  as  well  as 
a  clergyman.  And  it  is  no  wonder  the  people  should  forget 
the  difference  between  ordained  and  unordained  persons,  when 
those  who  are  ordained  do  nothing  for  them  but  what  they 
could  have  done  just  as  well  without  Ordination  !  If  you  are 
determined  to  have  a  pulpit  in  your  Church,  which  I  would 
much  rather  be  without,  do  put  it  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Church,  or  leave  it  where  it  is:  every  one  can  hear  you 
perfectly;  and  what  can  they  want  more?  But  whatever 
you  do,  pray  don't  let  it  stand  in  the  light  of  the  Altar, 
which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  my  notions  of  Ordination, 
is  more  sacred  than  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  in  the  Jewish 
Temple. 

'  I  have  just  heard  that  the  postman  is  going,  and  so  must 
write  for  my  life.  The  College  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Bridge  Town,  and  about  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island.  It  is  a  long  handsome  stone  building,  which 
has  been  very  ill-repaired  since  the  hurricane.     It  consists  of  a 

^  Newman,  prompted  by  Isaac  Williams,  and  following  Thomas  Keble  at  Bisley» 
had,  unknown  to  Froude,  begun  a  month  before  to  read  the  two  Church  services  daily 
in  the  chancel  of  S.  Mary's  at  Oxford :  but  a  daily  Eucharist  was  then  unheard  of  in 
the  GhoKch  of  England. 
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Hall  and  Chapel,  each  about  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  handsome 
porch  between  them,  and  two  wings  in  which  the  rooms  are. 
I  will  give  you  a  sketch  in  my  next.  The  Principal's  house, 
which  is  a  separate  building  at  the  west  end,  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  Queen  Anne  house,  only  without  chimneys. 
The  carving  of  the  staircase  and  doors  is  very  costly,  in  cedar. 
It  is  so  well  built  that  the  hurricane  hardly  hurt  it  at  all.  I 
generally  drink  tea  there ;  but  breakfast  and  dine  in  my  rooms, 
I  get  out  of  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  if  they  bring  me  my 
coffee  so  soon ;  else  I  wait  for  it.  You  can't  think  how  odd 
one  feels  at  getting  up  without  a  cup  of  it  I  did  not  feel 
this  at  first,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  habit  now.  I  breakfast  at 
half-past  eight,  dine  at  three :  give  Lectures  from  twelve  to 
two ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  give  my  body  as  much  exercise, 
and  my  mind  as  little,  as  I  can.  There  are  about  fourteen 
students  here :  very  little  for  so  expensive  an  establishment 
If  I  was  the  Bishop,  I  should  not  make  it  a  place  for  the 
exclusive  education  of  gentlemen,  but  should  let  the  respect- 
able coloured  people,  who  had  time  and  inclination  to  study 
divinity,  come  here  and  prepare  for  Orders,  without  insisting 
on  Latin  and  Greek.  These  colonies  are  not  ripe  for  sup- 
porting a  learned  clergy;  the  wealthy  are  too  irreligious  to 
pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  anything  like  a  sufficient 
number  to  look  after  the  population.  The  Bishop  should  take 
people  of  the  caste  in  life  that  the  Wesleyan  ministers  come 
from,  and  taking  care  to  keep  a  tight  hand  over  them,  should 
ordain  all  who  have  sufficient  zeal  and  knowledge  to  undertake 
the  burden.  I  will  not  even  insist  on  their  giving  up  their 
trades ;  for  if  a  parish  priest  can  keep  a  school,  I  am  sure  he 
may  make  shoes  without  giving  up  more  of  his  time :  and  if 
St.  Paul  could  maintain  himself  by  tent-making  while  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  Apostle,  I  don't  see  why  other 
people  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  as  well,  while 
they  do  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  The  notion  that  a  priest 
must  be  a  gentleman  is  a  stupid  exclusive  Protestant  fancy, 
and  ought  to  be  exploded.  If  they  would  educate  a  lower 
caste  here,  they  would  fill  the  College  directly.' 

It  was  not  long  after  the  date  of  this  letter  that  a  restora- 
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tion,  not '  an  addition/  as  Mr.  Thomas  Mozley  says/  was  made, 
from  Hurreli's  designs  and  under  his  superintendence,  of 
Codrington  College.  The  hurricane  which  had  wrought  the 
original  havoc  spent  itself  in  August,  1831.  The  great 
porch  between  Chapel  and  Hall,  an  open  passage  locally 
known  as  the  Belfry,  was  rebuilt,  retaining  the  triple  arch 
below,  but  not  the  cupola  or  small  dome  which  formerly  lifted 
itself  over  the  palm-trees  and  the  bridged  waters.  The  whole 
remains  as  our  amateur  architect  left  it.  Busy  as  he  was,  he 
thirsted  for  fuller  news  from  home. 

To  Frederic  Rogers,  Esq.,*  Sept.  25,  1834. 

' ...  By  the  time  you  get  this,  it  will  be  near  a  year  since 
I  have  heard  a  word  about  you.  ...  Of  N[ewman]  I  heard 
as  late  as  December  15,  1833:  1  have  just  referred  to  the 
rascal's  letter.  But  as  to  K[eble]  and  C[hristie]  and  you  and 
the  M[ozleys],  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  on  which  side  the  Styx 
you  are  all  residing.  ...  I  have  entirely  left  off  animal  food, 
which  has  cooled  me  without  weakening  me ;  and  I  have  left 
off  writing  radicalism,  which  did  myself  harm,  and  no  one  else 
any  good :  for  I  see  neither  N[ewman]  nor  [Rose]  will'take  any 
of  it.  Also,  above  all,  I  have  left  off  thinking,  which,  on 
matured  reflection,  I  am  convinced  is  the  great  evil  of  human 
life.  ...  If  the  sun  was  not  so  intensely  hot  as  to  make  sitting 
in  the  open  air  intolerable  (N^.,  there  is  no  shade  here),  I 
should  take  to  drawing ;  but,  somehow,  there  is  not  much  to 
tempt  one  in  that  department.  The  lights  and  shades  are  here 
a  third  proportional  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  English 
summer  day,  and  those  on  a  moonlight  night.  Everything  is 
one  mass  of  brightness,  except  for  the  first  and  last  half-hours 
of  the  day.  The  skies,  too,  are  entirely  deficient  in  that  glow 
which  one's  English  imagination  associates  with  heat;  pale 
transparency,  which  one  can  hardly  look  at  for  its  brilliance, 
stares  at  one  on  every  side,  and  every  part  of  the  sky  reflects 

^  Jieminiscences^  i.,  217. 

'Frederic  Rogers,  afterwards  Lord  Blachford,  1811--1889.  He  had  been 
Froude's  pupil,  and  also  Newman's,  through  a  dazzlingly  brilliant  University  career, 
He  occupied  Froude's  rooms  at  Oriel  on  staircase  No.  3  for  at  least  one  term  during 
his  absence. 
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so  much  light  on  every  part  of  the  landscape,  that  you  may 
apply  to  day  what  Virgil  says  of  night : 

*  " ca/um  eonduUt  [igne] 

Jupiter^  et  rebus  [lux]  abstulU  [alma\  colorem,** 

'  The  two  things  which  I  should  like  to  make  drawings  of 
are  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  particular  kind  of  palm  which, 
in  the  poetical  language  of  the  country,  they  call  the  cabbage- 
tree;  both  of  which  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  the  former 
most  especially  so ;  and  both  so  unlike  anything  English,  that 
I  don't  yet  understand  how  to  touch  the  foliage.  ...  I  have^ 
two  very  pleasant  rooms  in  the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  whole 
island,  and  battel  just  as  at  Oxford,  which  serves  to  keep  up  a 
pleasant  illusion.  The  College  is  about  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  off,  and  the 
aspect  of  my  sitting-room  is  straight  towards  England ;  so  that 
when  I  am  sentimental  and  dumpish, 

irovTov  hr  arpvyerov  SepKicicofiai  aj(vvfiepo^  Ki^p* 

*  This  windward  coast  is  for  ever  exposed  to  the  full  roll  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  its  monotonous  perturbation  wearies  one's 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  mud  and  sand,  neither  of  which 
does  it  suffer  to  repose  for  a  moment.  I  often  wish  for  what 
I  used  to  think  no  very  interesting  object,  the  motionless  calms 
of  Torbay  or  Dartmouth.' 

'  Rogers  heard  from  Froude  yesterday,'  runs  a  postscript  of 
Newman  to  Keble  on  Nov.  lo.  *He  says  nothing  about  his 
health,  but  is  evidently  homesick  and  lonely.'  And  two  days 
after,  Newman  tenderly  explains  to  Hurrell  himself:  'I  am 
not  surprised  you  should  be  so  unjust  to  me,  for  I  should 
be  so  to  you  under  the  same  circumstances.  You  see  we 
expected  you  here  with  the  Bishop  of  Barbados  till  the 
middle  of  May,  and  therefore  did  not  send  letters.  When  we 
found  him  here  without  you,  we  instantly  b^an  to  write ;  by 
accidents  which  we  could  not  help  (e^.,  the  box  was  a  fortnight 
on  the  road  to  Dartington),  it  was  August  before  it  was  off. 
However,  you  had  news  of.  Oxford  up  to  the  minute  of  its 
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g^oing.  .  .  .  Keble's  father  has  taken  to  his  bed,  and  is  so  ill 
that  Keble  does  not  leave  him/ 

Meanwhile,  Hurrell  had  pursued  his  grievance,  attacking  Mr. 
Keble  with  wistful  humour,  during  October.  '  I  wish  I  knew 
Horace's  receipt  for  giving  the  sound  of  a  swan  to  mute  fishes,^ 
and  I  most  certainly  should  administer  you  a  dose.  I  know 
you  must  have  a  great  deal  on  your  hands,  so  I  should  be 
contented  with  extracting  only  two  pages  in  as  big  a  hand  as 
an  idle  undergraduate's  theme :  but  I  really  do  wish  to  hear 
something  of  you.  .  .  .  Concerning  your  worship's  self,  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  that  you  were  in  existence  on  or  about  the 
1 2th  of  June  last.  .  .  .  [Davison's  ?]  death  was  a  great  surprise 
to  me,  and  I  may  almost  say  a  shock,  as  I  had  always  looked 
to  him  to  do  something  great  for  us.  .  .  •  Do  you  know,  I 
partly  fear  that  you  .  .  .  are  going  to  back  out  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  leave  me  and  [Newman]  to  our  fate?  I  mean 
to  ally  myself  to  him  in  a  close  league,  and  put  as  much 
mischief  into  his  head  as  I  can.  He  has  sent  me  a  great 
many  of  his  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  I  admire  greatly  for  their 
i)do9  and  execution ;  and  I  have  written  back  to  him,  pointing 
out  wherein  I  think  him  too  conservative.' 

The  deceased  colleague  may  well  have  been  John  Davison, 
who  had  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  1 834;  but  Hurrell  would 
not  have  seen  the  announcement  before  July.  Davison  is 
commonly  reckoned  as  one  of  the  old  school,  the  Oriel  Noetics, 
or  Liberals ;  but  there  is  a  contrary  impression  of  him  to  be 
drawn  from  some  charming  pages  in  Mozle3r's  Reminiscences} 
Newman  twice  names  him  with  Rose  as  a  steadfast  encourager 
of  the  earliest  Tracts?  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  sympathised 
with  the  Tractarians  more  than  his  indecisive  habit  would 
suffer  him  to  testify  by  deed,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by 
them.  Hurrell's  expectation  of  '  something  great '  from  him 
would  almost  inevitably  centre  about  the  Scripture  Commentary 
which  he  was  known  to  be  writing  and  rewriting,  but  his 
fastidious  self-criticism  got  the  better  of  that  and  him,  after  a 
most  Oxonian  fashion,  as  he  directed  his  widow  to  bum  all 

1  In  reference  to  Lib.  iv.,  Carm.  iii.,  19-20 :  Ad  Melpomenen. 
J'  ".  N.,  Letiers  and  CorrupondnM,  i.,  397-399. 
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his  manuscripts*  Besides,  he  was  fifty-seven,  and  naturally  pre^ 
ferred  an  evening  siesta  on  Troy  Wall  to  any  chances  of  war. 
Newman,  looking  back,  wrote  feelingly  of  him  in  April,  1842  : 
'  It  is  surely  mysterious,  considering  what  the  world  is,  how  it 
needs  improvement,  and,  moreover,  that  this  life  is  the  appro- 
priate time  for  action,  or,  what  is  emphatically  called  in  Scripture, 
work,  that  they  who  seem  gifted  for  the  definite  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing and  edifying  their  brethren,  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so  much  less  than  might  be  expected.  .  .  .  Left  to  ourselves, 
we  are  apt  to  grudge  that  the  powers  of  such  a  mind  as  [Mr. 
Davison's]  have  not  had  full  range  in  his  age  and  country,  and  that 
a  promise  of  such  high  benefits  should,  owing  to  circumstances 
beyond  man's  control,  have  been  but  partially  accomplished. '  ^ 

Hurrell's  playful  use  of  the  word  *  conspiracy '  to  indicate 
the  Movement,  will  be  noted.  It  was  habitual  with  him  from 
the  first.  It  irritated  many  excellent  persons  at  the  time ;  it 
irritated  Dean  Burgon  fifty  years  later.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Mr.  Rose,  in  Twelve  Good  Men^  Dean  Burgon 
administers  to  Hurrell  an  oblique  rebuke.  '  Froude,  a  man 
of  splendid  abilities  and  real  genius,  but  sadly  wanting  in 
judgment  and  of  fatal  indiscretion,  rendered  the  good  cause 
the  greatest  disservice  in  his  power  by  speaking  of  the 
Hadleigh  Conference  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  "  the  conspiracy  " : 
which  letter  was  soon  afterward  published.'  Yet  the  word  was 
really  employed,  and  it  may  have  been  even  invented,  a  fort- 
night before  the  meeting  at  Hadleigh,  by  none  other  than  Mr. 
William  Palmer  I  *  Now  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  in 
this  little  plan  and  conspiracy,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Perceval  on 
July  10,  1833.  A  more  recent,  and  an  equally  historic  use 
of  the  word  (not  ironic  in  the  least,  this  time),  is  Archbishop 
Tait's,  in  condemning  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Cross :  *  *  to  counteract  what  I  feel  obliged  to  call  a 
CONSPIRACY  within  our  own  body  against  the  doctrine,  the 
discipline  and  the  practice  of  our  Reformed  Church.' 

*  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,  by  John  Henry  Cardinal  Nevnnan,     London  : 
Longmans,  1891,  ii.,  375. 

*  Chronicle  of  Convocation,  Sessions,  July  j-d,  18S7,     The  capitals  occur  there, 
as  here. 
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In  this  later  Newman  correspondence,  as  Miss  Mozley  the 
Editor  of  it  remarks, '  R.  H.  Froude  appears  more  as  critic 
than  orig^ator  or  author.  His  more  intimate  friends  required 
his  criticism,  and  rested  on  his  judgment.  In  his  own  person, 
this  faculty  acted  mainly  as  a  check.  He  often  speaks  of  trial 
and  failure  in  his  own  attempts  to  bring  out  what  was  working 
in  his  mind ;  as,  for  instance :  '^  I  have  tried  to  write  a 
criticism  on  the  Apollo  [Belvedere],  but  cannot  bring  out 
my  meaning,  which  is  abstruse  and  metaphysico-poeticaL  I 
always  get  bombastic,  and  am  forced  to  scratch  out"  His 
critical  faculty  was  too  masterful  to  be  practised  upon  himself, 
but  when  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  friends  to  whom  he  looked 
up,  he  could  give  free  license  to  a  pungent  pen,  and  yet  leave 
the  modem  reader  to  understand  how  anxious  those  friends 
might  well  be  to  secure  his  comments,  as  long  as  they  were 
attainable.  Keble,  in  his  own  simple  way,  sends  his  papers 
to  his  old  pupil  to  be  overlooked  by  him ;  and  Mr.  Newman 
was  more  at  ease  with  Froude's  imprimatur.  Thus,  he  sends 
him  draughts  of  papers;  for  example,  ''No.  2,  Keble's,  No.  i, 
mine  " ;  with  the  order :  "  criticise  the  whole  very  accurately  in 
matter  and  style,  and  send  it  back  by  return  of  post"  Of 
course  the  state  of  Froude's  health  made  criticism  more 
possible  than  authorship,  but,  also,  different  intellectual  powers 
and  functions  are  called  into  play.'  ^ 

It  is  certainly  noticeable  enough,  in  all  the  intercourse  of 
these  years,  between  Keble,  Newman  and  Froude,  how  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  University  is  completely  ignored.  It 
is  like  necromancy  to  remember  that  men  were  really  still 
hastily  reading  the  Ethics  by  the  fire,  and  emptying  bottles, 
and,  with  their  pipes,  racing  off  to  Shotover,  through  the  white 
salve-like  mud,  for  a  constitutional.  *  The  Tracts^  says  Mr. 
Mark  Pattison  sadly,  'desolated  Oxford  life,  and  suspended, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  all  science  and  humane  letters,  and  the 
first  strivings  for  intellectual  freedom  which  had  moved  in  the 
bosom  of  Oriel.'  Such  aesthetic  havoc  was  never  caused  in  a  city, 
unless  under  Savonarola,  when  all  the  wonted  social  graces  went 
to  the  dust-bin,  and  works  of  art  made  acceptable  fagots,  and 
Christ  was  hailed,  without  legal  precedent,  King  of  Florence. 

^  J.  H.  N.,  Letters  and  Correspondence^  i.,  423. 
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On  November  i8,  1834,  Newman  resumes,  in  reference  to 
complaints  from  Hurrell,  'suffering  under  intolerable  delays 
incident  to  distant  correspondence  in  those  days  ' : 

'  I  am  so  angry  with  you,  I  cannot  say  !  Have  we  not 
sent  you  a  full  box?  That  up  to  Sept  29  you  had  not 
received  it,  is  as  hard  for  us  to  bear  as  for  you.  Why  will 
you  not  have  a  little  faith  ?  .  .  •  I  suppose  all  this  is  for  your 
good.  You  want  a  taming  in  various  ways.  It  is  to  wean 
you  from  your  over-interest  in  politics  ...  so  you  see  you  are 
being  taught  to  unlearn  the  world,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
the  worldly  world.  A  strange  thought  came  across  me  about 
you  some  six  weeks  ago,  when  I  saw  a  letter  from  Tucker  ^  of 
C.  C.  C,  giving  an  account  of  his  prospects  in  India.  He 
is  not  at  all  an  imaginative  or  enthusiastic  man ;  but  really, 
a  religious  spirit  has  sprung  up  among  military  men  at  our 
stations,  and  having  no  angel  to  direct  them  to  Joppa,  they 
have  turned  Evangelicals.  The  various  sects  there  have  a 
leaning  towards  the  Church,  and  the  men  of  colour  are  forming 
centres  of  operation.  My  thought  was,  if  your  health  would 
not  let  you  come  home,  you  ought  to  be  a  Bishop  in  India. .  • .' 

What  Newman  did  not  confess  to  his  friend  was  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  their  fates  as  one :  he,  too,  would  be  a  Bishop  in 
India.  To  his  sister  Jemima  he  had  written  from  Tunbridge 
Wells  on  October  2  :  '  I  have  been  much  struck  with  a  most 
sensible  account  of  the  state  of  India  just  received  here 
from  Mr,  Tucker,  in  almost  every  word  of  which  (it  is 
full  of  practical  and  doctrinal  matters),  I  agree.  Though  he  is 
a  Calvinist,  I  do  believe  our  differences  would,  in  India, 
almost  be  a  matter  of  a  few  words.  He  gives  a  most  exciting 
account  of  his  field  of  labour,  without  intending  it  At  this 
moment,  could  I  choose,  and  have  all  circumstances  and 
providences  at  my  disposal,  I  would  go  as  an  independent 
Bishop  to  his  part  of  India,  and  found  a  Church  there.  This, 
you  will  say,  is  an  ambitious  flight  I  am  sure  some  one 
ought  to  be  sent  as  Bishop ;  but  the  State,  the  State !  we  are 
crippled.  I  can  fancy  the  day  coming  when  India  might  be 
a  refuge,  if  our  game  was  up   here.'     Froude  agreed.     He 

*  John  Tucker,  1793-1873,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  at  this  time 
Dean ;  Vicar  of  West  Hendred,  Berkshire. 
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says  elsewhere:  *The  present  Church  system  is  an  incubus 
upon  the  country.  It  spreads  its  arms  in  all  directions,  claim- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  for  its  own,  and  refusing 
a  place  to  any  subsidiary  system  to  spring  upon.  Would  that 
the  waters  would  throw  up  some  Acheloides,  where  some  new 
Bishop  might  erect  a  See  beyond  the  blighting  influence  of  our 
upas  trees.^  Yet  I  suppose  that  before  he  could  step  in,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  put  its  paw  upon  the  Kprf<r<f>iiy€T0Vf 
and  include  it  within  the  limits  of  some  adjacent  diocese. 
I  admire  [Mozley's  ?]  hit  about  our  being  united  to  the  State 
as  Israel  was  to  Egypt/ 

To  return  to  the  letter  sent  to  Barbados  on  November  1 8. 
Around  this  half-quaint  suggestion  of  young  mitred  revolu- 
tionaries in  unhampered  Sees,  Newman's  love  and  genius  break 
forth  together. 

'  It  quite  amused  '  me  for  awhile,  and  made  me  think  how 
many  posts  there  are  in  His  Kingdom,  how  many  ofBces, 
who  says  to  one  '*  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it,"  etc.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  some  way  or  other  you  are  not  destined  to  be 
the  instrument  of  God's  purposes.  Though  I  saw  the  earth 
cleave  and  you  fall  in,  or  Heaven  open,  and  a  chariot  appear, 
I  should  say  just  the  same.  God  has  ten  thousand  posts  of 
service.  You  might  be  of  use  in  the  central  elemental  fire ; 
you  might  be  of  use  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.' 

To  the  editor  of  the  Litters  and  Correspondence  to  1845 
we  owe,  again,  this  enriching  footnote : 

*  In  Vol.  it  of  the  Parochial  Sermons  (Ascension  Day,  p.  2 1 4) 
there  is  a  passage  which  throws  light  on  this  ardent  confident 
strain,  prompted  as  it  is  evidently  by  the  failure  of  hope  in 
his  friend's  recovery  for  service  in  this  present  scene.     "  More- 

^  The  Note  in  the  /Remains,  i.,  4P5,  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  R.H.F. 
was  speaking  of  the  Church  system  only ;  i.e.,  the  Establishment. 

'  Both  Newman  and  Froude  often  employ  this  word  in  a  sense  now  quite  obsolete. 
'  The  notion  of  diversion,  entertainment,  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction  into 
the  word.  To  amuse  was  to  cause  to  muse,  to  occupy  or  engage,  and  in  this  sense 
indeed  to  divert,  the  thoughts  and  attention.'    Trench,  Select  Glossafy,  1890,  p.  7. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  bygone  function  of  the  word  occurs  in  Daniel's 
MusopAi'ius,  where  he  condoles  with  '  Sacred  Religion,  mother  of  form  and  fear,'  in 
the  days  when  she  must 

'  Sit  poorly,  without  light,  disrobed ;  no  care 
Of  outward  grace  to  amuse  the  poor  devout.' 
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over,  this  departure  of  Christ  and  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
leads  our  minds  with  great  comfort  to  the  thought  of  many  lower 
dispensations  of  Providence  towards  us.  •  .  •  This  is  a  thought 
which  is  particularly  soothing  as  r^ards  the  loss  of  friends,  or 
of  especially  gifted  men  who  seem,  in  their  day,  the  earthly 
support  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Doubtless,  *  it  is  expedient '  they 
should  be  taken  away ;  otherwise  some  great  mercy  will  not 
come  to  us.  They  are  taken  away,  perchance,  to  other 
duties  in  God's  service  equally  ministrative  to  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  as  earthly  service.  Christ  went  to  intercede  with 
the  Father :  we  do  not  know,  we  may  not  boldly  speculate,  yet 
it  may  be  that  Saints  departed  intercede,  unknown  to  us,  for 
the  victory  of  the  Truth  upon  earth  .  .  .  they  are  taken  away 
for  some  purpose  surely ;  their  gifts  are  not  lost  to  us ;  their 
soaring  minds,  the  fire  of  their  contemplations,  the  sanctity  of 
their  desires,  the  vigour  of  their  faith,  the  sweetness  and 
gentleness  of  their  affections,  were  not  given  without  an 
object" ' 

Lastly,  the  long  letter  closes  with  a  little  budget  of  news 
welcome  to  the  exile,  and  with  its  crowded  mention  of  names 
unforgotten,  familiar  fifty  years  after  as  they  were  then. 

*  The  Tracts  now  form  a  thick  volume.  We  have  put 
a  title-page  and  preface  to  them,  and  called  them  Tracts 
for  1833-4..  I  think  you  will  like  them,  as  a  whole.  You 
go  too  fast  yourself.  Williams  has  been  so  unwell,  we  were 
going  to  send  him  out  to  you;  but  he  has  lately  mended. 
I  have  just  engaged  with  Rivington  to  publish  another  volume 
of  Sermons.  The  first  volume  was  nearly  sold  off  in  the 
course  of  nine  months:  one  thousand  copies.  I  have  not 
dared  all  along  to  indulge  the  hope  that  I  should  be 
favoured  with  having  you  here  again ;  but  now  really  the 
prospect  seems  clearing.  I  do  not  like  to  say  so,  lest  I 
break  a  spell !  Rogers*  eyes  are  little  or  not  at  all  better. 
Gladstone  is  turning  out  a  fine  fellow.  Harrison  has  made 
him  confess  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession 
is  irresistible.' 

A  long  letter  to  Newman,  on  Nov.  23,  opens:  *Do  you 
know,  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  to  hear  about  you,  and 
whether  your  health  stands,  in   the  midst  of  your  occupa- 
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tions?  My  father  tells  me  your  Sermons  are  talked  of  in 
all  directions.  ...  I  have  entirely  left  off  meat;  my  dinner 
is  toast,  and  a  basin  of  very  weak  chicken  broth.  Breakfast 
is  my  chief  meal,  and  consists  of  a  vast  joram^  of  milk 
and  arrow-root.  It  is  an  odd  thing,  [as]  milk  never  used 
to  agree  with  me,  but  I  find  that  by  putting  a  good  lot 
of  cinnamon  into  it,  I  can  digest  any  quantity.  I  find  I 
must  not  take  exercise  so  as  to  put  me  out  of  breath,  as 
that  increases  my  cough,  yet  the  more  I  take  the  stronger 
I  get;  so  that  I  am  in  a  dilemma,  which  I  shall  cut  by 
borrowing  one  of  the  Bishop's  horses  instead  of  walking.  I 
am  perforce  as  idle  as  possible,  my  chief  occupation  being 
to  keep  thoughts  out  of  my  head.  In  this  respect  I  find 
my  friend  Sanctus  Thomas'  of  infinite  use.  Dawdling  over 
translations,  and  picking  facts  out  of  allusions  just  keep  one 
going  for  the  time,  without  supplying  any  materials  to  brood 
over.  If  you  see  Keble,  congratulate  him  on  the  Yank 
edition  of  Tke  Christian  Year^  which  has  gone  on  Oakeley's  * 
plan  of  putting  the  fine  passages  in  italics.  It.  is  amusing 
to  see  the  selection  which  he  *  has  made.  ...  As  to  sentiment, 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  place  and  climate.  I  am  sure 
it  has  been  too  hot  for  me,  particularly  during  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  hurricane  months.  I  fancy, 
too,  if  there  was  something  more  to  interest  one,  I  should 
have  been  benefited  by  it.  Niggerland  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  limen  ApostolorumX  However,  I  do  verily  believe 
that   if  I    had   stayed    in    England    I    should   have   had   a 

^  Joram  or  joram  is  a  drinking-bowl. 

'/.«.,  the  work,  then  in  progress,  on  The  Lift  and  Times  ofThomcu  h  Becket, 

'  The  Christian    Year:    Thoughts  in    Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy-days 

Throughout  the  Year,    First  American  Edition.     Philadelphia:  Carey,   Iaa  and 

Blanchard,  mdcccxxxiv. 

*  Frederick  Oakeley,  i8<»-i88o :  Tutor  and  Lecturer  of  BalioU  College,  Select 
Preacher  to  the  University  in  1831,  Minister  of  Margaret  Chapel  (on  the  site  of  All 
Saints,  Margaret  Street,  London  W.)  183^1845,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  priest  and  Canon  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster. 

*  The  American  editor,  '  G.  D.  W.'  [George  Washington  Doane]. 

Among  the  footnotes  is  the  following :  '  The  Editor  is  accountable,  throughout 
the  volume,  for  the  use  of  the  Italic  letter.  He  has  adopted  that  method  of 
designating  such  lines  as  possess,  in  hid  judgment,  peculiar  beauty.'  The  preface  is 
dated  July  I,  1834.  More  than  twenty-five  editions  had  been  published  in  England 
at  this  time. 
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confirmed  disease   on    my  lungs   by  this   time I  have 

not  written  a  verse  since  I  have  been  out  here,  and  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  me.  ...  If  I  had  the  necessary  books 
here,  I  should  like  much  to  get  together  materials  for  the 
Lives  of  Bishops  Andrewes,  Cosin,  and  Overall.  They 
might  be  made  into  a  nice  first  volume  for  a  series  of  Lives 
of  Apostolical  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England:  a  genus 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  come  into  existence  about  the 
beginning  of  James  i.,  and  to  have  become  extinct  with  the 
Nonjurors.  ...  I  wish  I  could  say,  as  John  of  Salisbury  of 
Saint  Thomas:  *^ Domino  Cantuarensi^  quoad  literaturam  et 
mores^  plurimum  profuit  exilium  iUudr  But  somehow  I  think 
I  have  become  even  more  uncharitable  and  churlish  than  I 
was!* 

Hurrell  addressed  both  Christie  and  Newman  on  Saint 
Stephen's  Day.  The  letter  to  the  former  caused  immense 
laughter  at  Oriel.  '  Even  Froude  is  beginning  to  joke  about 
matrimony !  *  writes  James  Mozley  to  his  sister.  Never  was 
a  joke  in  less  danger  of  becoming  practical. 

'  When  I  come  home,  I  mean  to  rat-and-be-married :  *  {>., 
if  I  can  hook  in  anyone  to  be  such  a  fool.  The  great 
difference  between  a  wife  and  a  friend  is  that  a  wife  cannot 
cut  one,  and  a  friend  can.  It  is  a  bad  thing  wepurtra  ^povuv^ 
so  I  shall  certainly  rat^  I  see  that  .  .  .  [Henry  Wilberforce]  • 
has  .  .  ,  Old  [Ryder's]  apostacy  I  knew  of  before.  [Isaac]  • 
cannot  hold  out  long,  if  he  is  not  fallen  already.  So  why 
should  you  and  I  be  wiser  than  our  neighbours?^  Some 
months  ago,  before  I  had  repented  of  my  radicalism,  I  was 
devising  a  scheme  for  you,  which  was  knocked  on  the  head  by 

^  With  Froude  always,  though  not  with  Newman,  domesticity  spelled  desertion  of 
the  Cause :  to  be  married  was,  practically,  to  '  rat.' 

'  The  British  Magaxine  for  September,  1834,  had  announced  the  marriage  of  H. 
W.  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Oriel  G>llege,  to  Maiy,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Sargent,  Rector  of  Lavington. 

*  Hurrell  may  well  have  known  the  state  of  poor  Williams'  heart  in  regard  to  Miss 
Caroline  Champemowne  of  Dartington  Hall :  the  marriage,  however,  did  not  come 
off  until  1842.  Mr.  KeUe  is  not  mentioned  in  his  worshipping  disciple's  incrimi- 
nating list,  but  he  had  married  Miss  Charlotte  Clark  at  Bisley  on  the  tenth  of  the 
preceding  October.  He  was  then  in  his  forty-fourth  year.  The  engagement  was  of 
several  years'  standing. 

^  Mr.  Christie  married  in  1847. 


■si      \     \^^ 
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my  finding  from  The  British  Magazine  that  you  were  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.^  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  have 
had  my  orders  from  a  Scotch  Bishop,  and  I  thought  of 
suggesting  the  same  to  you.  The  stream  is  purer,  and, 
besides,  it  would  have  left  one  free  from  some  embarrassing 
engagements.'  By  the  by,  all  I  know  about  any  of  you  is 
through  The  British  Magazine,  ...  I  am  very  thirsty  for  more 
authentic  information.  Not  that  I  would  have  you  write  to 
me  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  though ;  for  by  that  time  I 
shall  most  likely  be  on  my  way  back.  I  shall  start  as  early 
as  I  can  in  April,  and  I  really  begin  now  to  think  that  I  shall 
come  back  cured.  At  least  people  tell  me  that  since  the 
weather  has  become  cooler  I  have  altered  for  the  better  in 
appearance  rapidly,  and  certainly  I  have  in  strength.  .  .  .  For 
the  last  three  weeks,  I  have  had  a  horse,  which  I  have  been 
cool  enough  to  smug  from  the  Bishop's  stables  in  his  absence ;  * 
and  this,  I  think,  has  been  of  use  to  me.' 

The  letter  to  Newman,  as  usual,  goes  deeper,  and  touches 
sadly  on  more  intimate  matters. 

' .  .  .  There  was  a  passage  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  my  father  that  made  me  feel  so  infinitely  dismal,  that  I 
must  write  to  you  about  it  He  says  you  have  written  to  him 
to  learn  something  about  me,  and  to  ask  what  to  do  with  my 
money.  It  really  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  dead,  and  you 
were  sweeping  up  my  remains ;  and,  by  the  by,  if  I  was  dead, 
why  should  I  be  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  helping  on  the 
Good  Cause  ?     I  don't  know  what  money  I  left :  little  enough 

^  Joha  Frederick  Christie,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  received  Deacon's  Orders  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Oxford,  on  May  25,  1834,  and  Priest's  Orders  in  the  same  place,  on 
December  20,  1835. 

'  [Such  as  the  necessity  of  holding  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  of  content- 
ing himself  with  the  English  litui^cal  services,  etc.  Note,  Remains^  i.,  386.]  The 
Editors  mistook  Hurrell's  word  ' one'  in  the  text,  printing  it  as  '  me.' 

'  To  snmg  is  to  confiscate  without  ceremony. 

The  Exetir  Flying  Past,  during  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  May,  had 
announced  the  arrival  of '  the  Bishop  of  Barbados  and  his  family,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Coleridge's  &ther,  the  venerable  Dean  of  Winchester.'  The  '  thorough  Z '  was  in 
delicate  health,  axid  it  forced  him,  ultimately,  to  resign  his  charge.  His  only  son,  a 
young  child  in  Fronde's  time  at  Barbados,  Mr.  Rennell  Coleridge,  has  just  died  at 
Salston,  Ottery  St  Mary  (May,  1904). 

II 
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I  suspect ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  I  am  superstitious  enough  to 
think  that  any  good  it  could  do  "  in  hanorem  Dei  et  sacrosancta 
Matris  Ecclesicel'  would  have  done  something  too  "  in  saluUm 
animcB  mecer 

* .  .  .  My  father^s  letter  was  a  dismal  one  altogether.  He 
tells  me  Isaac  ^  is  far  from  well,  and  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Prevost  obliged  to  leave  England.  Also  that  my  poor  sister 
[Phillis]  has  just  sailed  for  Madeira  to  escape  the  winter,  for 
fear  of  an  affection  just  like  mine.  .  .  .  Also  that  Mr.  Keble ' 
is  supposed  to  be  on  his  death-bed.  About  you  personally 
I  hear  nothing.  As  for  myself,  it  really  seems  as  if  I  was 
'  going  to  have  a  respite.  I  have  still  some  symptoms  which 
make  me  fear  it  may  turn  out  moonshine,  /.^.,  great  irritability 
of  pulse,  and  shortness  of  wind  in  walking  up  hill.  But  every- 
one says,  and  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  my  looks  are 
greatly  altered  for  the  better.  •  .  .  Sometimes  I  seem  to 
myself  very  ridiculous  to  give  way  to  such  doleful  thoughts, 
considering  how  very  little  there  is  apparently  the  matter  with 
me ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  effect  consumption  had  taken 
on  my .  . .  family,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  m}rself.  But  the  perti- 
nacity of  my  trifling  ailment  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  like  a 
warning  that  fate  had  put  its  hand  on  me  for  the  next  [world]. 

'  When  I  get  your  letter,  I  expect  a  rowing  for  my  Roman 
Catholic  sentiments.  Really,  I  hate  the  Reformation  and  the 
Reformers  more  and  more,^  and  have  almost  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  Rationalist  spirit  they  set  sAost  is  the 
'^^uSoTT/^o^Ti;?  of  the  Revelations.  I  have  a  theory  about  the 
Beast  and  Woman  too,  which  conflicts  with  yours ;  but  which 
I  will  not  inflict  on  you  now.  I  have  written  nothing  for  a 
long  time,  and  only  read  in  a  desultory,  lounging  way ;  but 
really,  it  is  not  out  of  idleness,  for  I  find  that  the  less  I  do  the 

^  Isaac  Williams  was  long  believed  to  be  hopelessly  ill,  but  recovered. 

*The  Rev.  John  Keble,  Sr.,  Vicar  of  Cohi  St.  Aldwyn,  fiither  and  sole 
educator  of  John  and  of  Thomas  Keble,  up  to  the  time  of  their  entering  the 
University.  He  had  inherited  what  he  so  splendidly  transmitted  :  the  Carolian  and 
Nonjoring  tradition. 

*  He  was  by  no  means  alone  in  indulging  this  pious  sentiment.  On  all  sides,  in 
1835,  'from  Newman  to  Macaulay,  from  Cobbett  to  Arnold,  the  Reformers  were 
receiving  scathing  criticism.'  The  Life- Work  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  Pr^ltms 
andPersom^  by  Wilfrid  Ward.    Longmans,  1903. 
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better  I  am,  and  so  on  principle  resist  doing  a  good  deal  that 
I  am  tempted  to.  One  of  the  Bishop's  horses  has  contributed 
much  to  my  recovery,  as  well  as  amusement  To  my  great 
satisfaction,  I  have  found  that  just  beyond  the  range  of  my 
longer  walks  there  is  a  range  of  real  fine  scenery  that  I  had 
not  a  dream  of. 

Ovped  T€  aicuievTa  ddXaatrd  re  i}fyr\tafra. 

'  I  start  sometimes  between  three  and  four,  and  come  back 
between  six  and  seven,  in  which  interval  the  thermometer 
averages  between  78°  and  1^^  and  there  is  generally  a  roaring 
wind  from  the  sea.  ...  I  wish  I  knew  how  you  were,  and 
what  you  are  about.' 

To  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  Jan.,  1835. 

^  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  grumbled  at  you ; 
your  letter  ^  almost  made  me  cry !  My  dumps  are  my  only 
excuse,  and  you  may  guess  I  have  had  a  good'  dose  of  them. 
Now  I  am  in  much  better  spirits  about  myself,  and  flooded 
with  letters  to  boot,  so  I  ought  to  be  in  a  good  humour ;  yet 
I  don't  know  whether  the  prospect  of  being  home  again  soon, 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  there,  has  not  made 
me  less  contented.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  poor  accounts 
of  you  and  Isaac.  Keble  says  you  are  overworked.  So  does 
Christie ;  yet  I  would  not  have  you  leave  any  of  it  except  the 
Deanship.  On  one  or  two  points  I  am  inclined  to  grumble 
at  you.  You  seem  to  be  finessing  too  deep.  Why  publish 
poor  Bishop  Cosin's  Tract  on  Transubstantiation  ?  *  Surely 
no  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  in  any  danger  of 
overrating  the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist  ?  ...  I  am  more  and 
more  indignant  at  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  think  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  as  proud,  irreverent,  and  foolish  as  that  of  any 
heresy,  even  Socinianism.     I  must  write  you  out  a  sentence 

^  Of  Nov.  18,  1834.  This  is  a  homespun  boyish  acknowledgement  of  Newman's 
beautiful  flight  of  words,  straight  to  the  heart  of  his  friend. 

'  Newman's  note  some  thirty  years  later,  Letters  and  Correspondence^  ii.,  7  . 
'  N,B* — ^Froude  would  not  believe  that  I  was  in  earnest,  as  I  was,  in  shrinking  from 
the  views  which  he  boldly  followed  out.    I  was  against  Transubstantiation.' 
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of  Pascal  on  this.  (My  edition  is  differently  arranged  from 
most,  so  I  cannot  refer  you  to  it^)  Speaking  of  Isa.  xlv.  1 5 , 
he  says :  ^^  II  a  demeuri  each/  sous  la  voile  de  la  nature  qui 
nous  le  couvrCyjusqiiit  Flncamatum  ;  et  quand  il  a  fallu  qu'U 
ait  parUy  il  s'est  encore  plus  cachS^  en  se  couvrant  de  Fkufnanit/, 
.  .  .  Enfin,  quand  il  a  voulu  accomplir  la  promesse  qu'il  fit  d 
ses  apdtres  de  demeurer  avec  les  hotntnes  jusqu'd  son  dernier 
avinementy  il  a  choisi  demeurer  dans  le  plus  itrange  et  le  plus 
obscur  secret  de  tous :  savoir^  sous  les  espices  de  FEucharistie!* 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  deists  penetrate  the  veil  of 
Nature,  heretics  that  of  the  Incarnation ;  ''  mais  pour  nous,  nous 
devons  nous  estimer  heureux  de  ce  que  Dieu  nous  iclaire  jusqtid 
le  reconnattre  sous  les  espices  du  pain  et  du  vinl^  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  orthodox.  .  .  .  Also,  why 
do  you  praise  Ridley  ?  ^  Do  you  know  sufficient  good  about 
him  to  counterbalance  the  fact  that  he  was  the  associate  of 
Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Bucer  ?  {N£, — How  beautifully 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  has  shown  up  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  Co.  I  What  good  genius  has  possessed  them  to  do  our 
dirty  work?)  I  have  also  to  grumble  at  you  for  letting 
Pusey  call  the  Reformers  "  the  Founders  of  our  Church,"  in  that 
excellent  and  much-to-be-studied  paper  on  Fasting.*  Pour 
moiy  I  never  mean,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  use  any  phrases  even, 
which  can  connect  me  with  such  a  set  I  shall  never  call 
the  Holy  Eucharist  "the  Lord's  Supper,"  nor  God's  priests 
"  Ministers  of  the  Word,"  nor  the  Altar  « the  Lord's  Table,"  etc., 
1  etc. ;  innocent  as  such  phrases  are  in  themselves,  they  have 

^  In  the  standard  modem  edition,  Pemies  Fragments  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal 
.  .  .  par  M.  Prosper  Faug^re,  Paris,  Leroux,  1897,  the  passage  occurs  in  Lettre  V. 
(d  Mademoiselle  de  Roannez),  fin  d'Octobre,  1656,  pp.  52-53. 

'  Probably  in  a  letter.  Mr.  Christie  was  at  this  time  devoting  himself  to  Ridley, 
whom  he  looked  upon,  Mr.  Mozley  tells  us,  as  a  Saint  and  Vn  Authority ;  his  papers 
appeared  later  in  The  British  Critic, 

'  Sir  William  Hamilton's  celebrated  (anon3rmous)  article  on  *  Admission  of  Dis- 
senters to  the  Universities,'  Edinburgh  RetfieWy  vol.  Ix.,  pp.  202  et  seq,,  for  October, 
1834,  includes  some  telling  paragraphs  on  the  Practical  Theology  (in  reference  to 
the  countenancing  of  polygamy)  and  the  Biblical  Criticism  (boldly  destructive)  of 
Luther,  Bucer,  and  Melancthon. 

«  First  published  as  Tract  18 :  Thoughts  an  the  Benefits  of  the  System  of  Fasting 
enjoined  by  our  Church,  It  is  dated  Oxford,  The  Feast  of  S.  Thomas  [1834],  and 
signed  £.  B.  P.,  being  the  first  of  the  Tracts  to  bear  a  signature,  by  way  of  dis- 
associating its  author  from  the  real  Tractarians. 
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been  dirtied :  a  fact  of  which  you  seem  oblivious  on  many 
occasions.  Nor  shall  I  even  abuse  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
Church  for  anything  except  excommunicating  us.  So  much 
for  fault-finding.  ...  I  am  amused  to  see  among  your 
Sermons  the  Naples  one  and  the  Dartington  one.  I  can  see 
the  train  of  thought  which  si^ggested  the  latter.^  Since  then 
I  have  never  been  well,  and  then  came  my  poor  sister's  busi- 
ness, who,  by  the  bye,  is  now  at  Madeira.  ...  I  have  two 
schemes  about  the  Tracts.  .  •  .  ist,  I  should  like  a  series 
of  the  Apostolical  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  . 
2nd,  I  think  one  might  take  the  Jansenist  saints,  Francis  de 
Sales,^  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  Pascal,  etc.,  who  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  a  more  sentimental  imaginative  cast  than  any  of  our 
own,  and  to  give  more  room  for  writing  ad  captanduttu  .  .  . 
Must  it  not  be  owned  that  the  Church  of  England  Saints, 
however  good  in  essentials,  are,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
deficient  in  the  austere  beauty  of  the  Catholic  ^^09  ?  K[eble] 
will  be  severe  on  me  for  this,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  Laud's 
architecture  seems  to  me  typical.' 

This  is  the  letter  so  charmingly  annotated  for  us  by  Lord 
Blachford's  anecdote.  '  There's  a  Basil  for  you ! '  said  Newman, 
with  humorous  deprecation,  when  he  read  the  grudging  advice 
to  lay  by,  in  his  great  weariness,  ever  so  little  of  his  accus* 
tomed  work.  The  comparison  rose  readily  to  his  lips,  for  he 
had  been  busy  writing  the  chapters  of  his  Church  of  the 
Fathers^  month  by  month,  and  he  was  fresh  from  the  beautiful 
porl/aiture  of  SS.  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzum.'  He  had 
called  Hurrell  his  Basil  under  no  mere  momentary  sense  of 
a  certain  ineradicable  blithe  hardness  in  his  friend.  Newman, 
as  sensitive  and  seeing  as  S.  Gregory  himself,  must  have  been 
conscious  at  the  time  how  mysteriously  fragments  of  modern 

^  The  '  Dartington  one '  is,  as  we  have  seen,  '  Scripture  a  Record  of  Human 
Sorrow ' ;  the  'Naples  one'  is  possibly  '  Religious  Emotion/  Nos.  xiv.  and  xzv.  in 
Parochial  Sermons y  by  John  Henry  Newman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin's, 
Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.    London  :  Rivington,  1834. 

^  Did  Fronde  mean  to  write  *  Galilean '  ?  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  Jansenist 
fills  a  new  rdle. 

»  *The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Gregory,'  chapter  ix.,  in  7:^  Church  of  the  Fathers. 
Reprinted  from  The  British  Magazine^  by  Rivington,  1840,  p.  146. 
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bk^aphy  were  getting  lodged  into  his  Early  Christian 
exegetics :  for  in  truth  he  and  Hurrell  were  as  like  Gregoiy 
and  Basil  as  their  impersonators  in  a  miracle  play.  The 
analogy  is  not  irrelevant,  and  it  is  the  more  attractive  the 
more  it  is  followed  out,  especially  as  there  is  in  it  nothing 
akin  to  the  painful  difference  which  long  severed  the  loving- 
hearted  great  Saints  from  each  other.  '  Basil '  at  Dartington 
pitied  no  one  much,  himself  least  of  all ;  the  personal  con- 
sideration affected  him  at  all  times  as  little  as  it  had  affected 
his  mighty  archetype,  a  man  of  yea  and  nay,  of  cloudless 
vision  and  unstinted  enterprise. 

Newman  had  written :  *  One  of  the  more  striking  points 
of  Basil's  character  was  his  utter  disregard  of  mere  human 
feeling  where  the  interests  of  religion  were  concerned.  .  .  . 
This  self-sacrifice,  which  he  observed  in  his  own  case  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  he  scrupled  not  to  extend  to  the  instance 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  for  whom  he  had  to  act. 
His  brother  and  his  intimate  friend,  the  two  Gregories  of 
Nyssa  and  Nazianzum,  felt  the  keenness  and  severity  of  his 
zeal  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  his  affection.'  And  again: 
'  Gregory  disliked  the  routine  intercourse  of  society,  he  dis- 
liked ecclesiastical  business,  he  disliked  publicity,  he  disliked 
strife  .  •  . ;  he  loved  the  independence  of  solitude,  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life,  leisure  for  meditation,  reflection,  self- 
government;  stu<]y  and  literature.  He  admired,  yet  he 
playfully  satirised  Basil's  lofty  thoughts  and  heroic  efforts. 
Yet  upon  Basil's  death,  Basil's  spirit,  as  it  were,  came  into 
him.  .  .  .  Was  it  Gregory  or  was  it  Basil  that  blew  the  trumpet 
in  Constantinople,  and  waged  a  successful  war  in  the  very 
seat  of  the  enemy,  in  despite  of  all  his  fluctuations  of  mind, 
misgivings,  fastidiousness,  disgust  with  self,  and  love  of  quiet  ? 
Such  was  the  power  of  the  great  Basil,  triumphing  in  his 
death,  though  failing  throughout  his  life.  Within  four  or  five 
years  of  his  departure  to  his  reward,  all  the  objects  were  either 
realised,  or  in  the  way  to  be  realised,  which  he  had  vainly 
attempted  and  sadly  waited  for.  His  eyes  had  failed  in 
longing :  they  waited  for  the  Morning,  and  death  closed  them 
ere  it  came.'  All  this  amounts  to  a  strange  and  touching 
forecast. 
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Newman  writes  again  most  tenderly  on  Jan.  i8»  from 
London. 

'  •  .  .  I  could  say  much,  were  it  of  use,  of  my  own  solitari- 
ness, now  you  ace  away.  Not  that  I  would  undervalue  that 
great  blessing,  which  is  what  I  do  not  deserve,  of  so  many 
friends  about  me :  dear  Rogers,  Williams,  o  vaw  Keble,  and 
the  friend  in  whose  house  I  am  staying  (whom  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  you  knew  as  Apostolicorum  princeps^  Bowden) ; 
yet,  after  all,  as  is  obvious,  no  one  can  enter  into  one's  mind 
except  a  person  who  has  lived  with  one.  I  seem  to  write 
things  to  no  purpose,  as  wanting  your  imprimatur.  Perhaps 
it  is  well  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  writing  as  if  for  unseen 
companions ;  but  I  have  felt  it  much,  so  that  I  am  getting 
quite  dry  and  hard.  My  dear  Froude,  come  back  to  us  as 
soon  as  you  safely  can ;  and  then  next  winter,  please  God,  you 
shall  go  to  Rome,  and  tempt  Isaac,  who  is  very  willing,  to  go 
with  you.  But  wherever  you  are  (so  be  it !)  you  cannot  be 
divided  from  us.' 

Hurrell  held  an  irregular  correspondence  with  some  old 
friends  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  remembered 
them  in  his  winter  leisure. 

To  the  Rev.  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce, 

Feb.  2  5,  1835.         ^ 

'  I  would  give  twopence  if  circumstances  should  ever  so 
turn  up  that  you  could  make  an  occasional  residence  in 
Oxford  compatible  with  your  clerical  duties,^  and  that  we 
could  concoct  a  second  edition  of  old  times  again.  It  makes 
me  laugh  when  I  think  of  your  old  clipped  horse,  and  how  I 
was  choused^  by  John  G. ;  and  sundry  other  matters  which 
come  into  one's  head  when  more  serious  matters  ought  to 
be  there.  I  wonder  if  you  are  the  same  fellow  now  that 
you  used  to  be  ?  I  am  afraid  my  old  self  is  determined  to 
stick  by  me  till  the  last  But  to  talk  sense:  I  really  do 
indulge  the  hope  that  sometime  we  may  be  thrown  together 

^  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  as  Vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  was 
out  of  Oxford  life  practically  from  183 1  to  1849. 
'Cbonsed  means  swindled,  duped. 
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again.  Undoubtedly  you  owe  a  debt  to  your  destinies,  which 
as  a  mere  parish  priest  you  can  never  repay.  Your  old  pro- 
ject about  the  Mendicant  Orders  was  the  sort  of  thing :  though 
perhaps  something  connected  with  later  times  would  tell  more 
just  at  present  As  to  myself,  0€&p  iv  yowaa^  xeirai  whether 
I  am  ever  to  be  of  any  use,  though  I  now  beg^n  to  entertain 
serious  hopes  that  I  shall  recover.  Perhaps  you  know  that  I 
have  been  out  here,  in  exile  inUr  nigridas^  for  this  year  and  a 
quarter.  The  first  winter  I  got  very  little  good ;  and  in  the 
summer  the  heat  kept  me  in  a  feverish  state,  which  low  diet 
could  not  counteract ;  so  I  began  to  think  it  was  up  with  me ; 
orav  iBap  irviytf^  etc.,  and  I  own  I  felt  very  doleful :  but  since 
the  cool  weather  set  in  I  have  made  a  decided  start,  which  has 
put  me  in  a  better  humour ;  and  the  cooler  it  is  the  better  I 
am ;  so  that  I  dare  say  if  I  had  gone  to  Madeira,  or  to  Rome 
a  second  time,  I  might  have  been  well.  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
for  an  excuse  for  spending  another  winter  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

'  While  out  here  I  have  stuck  to  my  old  prejudices  as  tight 
as  I  could;  yet  I  fairly  own  that  I  think  the  niggers  less 
incapable  of  being  raised  in  the  scale  of  being  than  I  used.  I 
don't  mean  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  at  all  fit  for  the 
situation  in  which  the  law  has  placed  them ;  but  that  here  and 
there  you  see  specimens  which  prove  them,  unequivocally 
enough,  to  be  of  the  race  of  Adam,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Many 
of  them  are  clever,  and  some  affectionate  and  even  honest,  and 
if  a  more  judicious  system  had  been  pursued,  I  should  not 
have  despaired  of  seeing  them  become  generally  so.  As  it  is, 
the  prospect  is  even  in  this  island  a  very  gloomy  one,  and 
in  the  others,  the  state  of  things  seems  next  to  hopeless.  In 
Antigua,  where  they  are  quite  let  loose,  they  have  been  playing 
a  very  clever  trick  in  many  places :  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  negro  intellect,  sharp  enough  as  to  the  moment,  and 
absolutely  without  thought  as  to  the  next.  In  making  sugar 
it  is  very  important  that  the  canes  should  be  squeezed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  cut :  a  few  hours  hurts  them,  and 
twenty-four  spoils  them ;  so  our  friends  Quakoo  and  Co.  cut 
away  very  diligently,  and  then  strike  for  wages.  Here  in 
Barbados  they  cannot  play  the  same  trick,  as  the  magistrates 
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would  flog  them  ;  and  indeed  flogging  is  scarcely  less  common, 
and  more  severe  now,  than  under  the  old  system.  In  this 
island,  the  most  melancholy  result  of  the  change  yet  dis- 
cernible is  the  condition  of  the  emancipated  children  under 
six.  The  mothers,  who  have  gone  on  hitherto  in  their  lax 
amours  with  a  certainty  that  any  consequences  that  might 
result  would  be  rather  in  their  favour  than  otherwise,  have 
been  bringing  a  host  of  wretched  urchins  into  the  world  and 
consigning  them  over  to  the  estate  nurses,  sans  soin ;  and  now 
the  produce  of  the  last  six  years  is  returned  upon  their  hands, 
unless  they  will  consent  to  apprentice  them ;  this  they  will  not 
do,  out  of  spite  to  their  masters,  but  take  the  trouble  on 
themselves  they  will  not :  so  the  squalid  little  wretches  starve 
and  die  ofi*  shockingly ;  and  those  that  live  are  locked  up  in 
their  mother's  house  while  she  is  at  work,  doing  nothing  but 
quarrel,  growing  up  in  absolute  uselessness,  and  with  no  chance 
of  improving.  ...  As  to  the  religious  prospects  of  these 
colonies,  I  think  them  very  bad  indeed.  If  the  Church  was 
thrown  on  the  voluntary  system,  and  left  to  make  its  way  as 
the  Wesleyans  do  among  the  poorer  classes,  it  would  make 
sure  as  it  went,  though  perhaps  the  progress  might  at  first  seem 
slow ;  but  now  all  is  mere  show  and  rottenness.  .  .  .  Another 
difficulty  arises  from  the  views  of  the  Clergy :  those  who  have 
any  deference  for  Church  authority  are  too  generally  mere  Z's. 
.  •  .  Religious  instruction  out  here  means  marrying  the  nig^rs, 
baptizing  them,  and  teaching  them  to  read. 

'  **  The  age  ^  is  out  of  joint.    O  cursM  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right !  '* 

'  Vivas  J  valeas,  et  Apostolicus  fias.     I  shall  be  back  in  May.' 

Sir  James  Stephen  was  very  wroth  with  Froude  for  his 
attitude  towards  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies, 
deducing  that  attitude  from  some  allusions  of  Froude's  own 
to  '  anti-slavery  cant'  The  Editors  of  the  Remains  attest  that 
Hurrell  did  not  sufler  (as  later  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  was  said  to 
do,  from  other  alleged  causes)  from  negrophobia  But  cer- 
tainly his  speech  about  '  the  niggers '  does  not  always  sound 
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reassuring.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  he  leans  upon 
the  reader's  general  knowledge  of  him,  and  requires  that  to 
supply  the  marginal  comment. 

It  is  a  common  jibe  against  reformers,  though  not  always 
a  true  one,  that  their  range  of  ideas  is  disproportioned  or 
partial.  Members 'of  the  Anti- Vivisection  Society  are  sup- 
posed to  be  indifferent  to  wife-beating.  Perhaps,  if  known, 
Hurrell's  tendre  for  his  only  Roman  Catholic,  Monsignor  Wise- 
man, and  for  '  Roman  Catholic  sentiments,'  as  he  calls  them, 
would  seem  enough  to  account  for  his. limitations  of  sympathy 
on  an  island  where  he  spent  an  unwilling  year-and-a-hal£  It 
is  interesting  that  to  a  Wilberforce,  of  all  persons,  he  confides 
his  final  impressions,  still  pessimistic  enough,  of  '  our  brothers 
carved  in  ebony.'  The  Bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  British  dominions  had  received  the  Royal  assent  on  August 
28,  1833,  and  had  come  at  last  into  full  operation  as  Froude 
wrote.  He  was  not  wont,  in  other  matters,  to  judge  of  the 
justice  of  a  measure  by  its  practical  workings,  or  by  the  local 
material  it  had  to  work  upon. 

Hurrell  approaches  Keble  in  his  most  lucid  and  mis- 
chievous argumentative  mood  on  the  same  day. 

*'  I  have  a.  miscellaneous  jumble  of  things  that  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about,  if  I  can  but  arrange  them  in  any  sort  of 
order.  .  .  .  And  first,  I  shall  attack  you  for  the  expression 
"The  Church  teaches"  so-and-so,  which  I  observe  is  in  the 
Tract ^  equivalent  to  "The  Prayer-Book  etc.  teach[es]  us" 
so-and-so.  Now  suppose  a  conscientious  layman  to  inquire  on 
what  grounds  the  Prayer-Book  etc.,  are  called  the  teaching  of 
the  Church:  how  shall  we  answer  him?  Shall  we  tell  him 
that  they  are  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  So  is  the 
Spoliation  Bill.  Shall  we  tell  him  that  they  were  formerly 
enacted  by  Convocation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  ?  But  what 
especial  claim  had  this  Convocation  to  monopolise  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  Church  ?  Shall  we  tell  him  that  all  the 
clergy  assented  to  them  ever  since  their  enactment  ?  But  to 
what  interpretation  of  them  have  all,  or  even  the  major  part  of 
the  cleigy  assented  ?  For  if  it  is  the  assent  of  the  clergy  that 
makes  the  Prayer-Book  etc.  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  the 

^  Unidentified. 
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Church  teaches  only  that  interpretation  of  them  to  which  all, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  clergy  have  assented ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire,  not  for 
what  may  seem  to  the  inquirer  to  be  their  real  meaning,  but 
for  the  meaning  which  the  majority  of  the  clergy  have,  in 
fact,  attached  to  them!  It  will  be  necessary  to  poll  the 
Hoadleians,  Puritans,  and  Laudians,  and  to  be  determined  by 
[the]  most  votes.  Again,  supposing  him  to  have  ascertained 
these,  another  question  occurs.  Why  is  the  opinion  of  the 
English  clergy,  since  the  enactment  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
entitled  to  be  called  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  more  than 
that  of  the  clergy  of  the  sixteen  previous  centuries ;  or,  again, 
than  the  clergy  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  etc.,  etc  ?  I 
can  see  no  other  claim  which  the  Prayer-Book  has  on  a 
layman's  deference,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  which  the 
Breviary  and  Missal  have  not  in  a  far  greater  degree.  .  .  . 
I  know  you  will  snub  me  for  this.  .  .  ,  Surely  no  teaching 
nowadays  is  authoritative  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Apostles' 
was,  except  the  Bible?  nor  any  in  the  sense  in  which 
Timothy's  was,  except  that  of  Primitive  Tradition  ?  To  find 
a  sense  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  modern  clergy  is  authori- 
tative, I  confess  baffles  me.^  .  .  ^ 

*  Next,  as  to  The  Christian  Year.    In  the  Fifth  of  November 
—[as  to] 

' "  There  present  in  the  heart 
Not  in  the  hands," — 

how  can  we  possibly  know  that  it  is  true  to  say  ^  not  in  the 
hands "  ?  '     Also,  on  the  Communion  .  .  •  you  seem  cramped 

^  He  has  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  his  own  illuminating  word  spoken  two  years 
before :  '  Surely  the  promise^"  I  am  with  you  always  "  means  something?'  .  .  . 

*  The  &moas  emendation  of  the  thirteenth  stanza  in  the  Gunpowder  Treason 
hymn,  which  now  reads  in  ail  editions  of  The  Christian  Year, — 

'There  present  in  the  heart 
As  in  the  hands,' 

was  made  after  Keble's  death,  by  his  executors,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own 
request.  The  request  was  based  upon  that  of  'my  dear  friend  Hurrell  Froode,' 
over  thirty  years  before.  Keble  had  long  held  out  against  the  alteration,  and  for 
what  he  thought  good  cause,  even  against  Pusey,  maintaining  that '  Not  in  the  hands ' 
should  be  understood  as  *  Not  [only]  in  the  hands.'  He  had  precedents  and  analogies 
to  lean  upon.    But  when  Bishop  Jeune  on  February  9,  1866,  quoted  the  original 
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by  Protestantism.  I  desiderate  something  in  the  same  key 
with 

'  "Shall  work  a  wonder  there 
Earth's  charmers  never  knew," 

and 

* "  When  the  life-giving  stream,"  etc,* 

So  much  for  quarrelling.  I  have  attacked  N[ewman]  for  some 
of  the  Tract  Protestantism.  .  .  .  However,  the  wiseacres  are 
all  agog  about  our  being  Papists.  P.  called  us  the  Papal 
Protestant  Church,  in  which  he  proved  a  double  ignorance: 
as  we  are  Catholics  without  the  Popery,  aipd  Church-of- 
England  men  without  the  Protestantism.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
that  even  if  the  laity  were  as  munificent  as  our  Catholic 
ancestors,  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  Church,  as  things  are, 
except  in  their  lifetime.  Any  Churches  they  might  build,  any 
endowment  they  might  make,  would  be  as  likely  as  not  to 
become  in  another  generation  propagandas  of  liberalism. 
Certainly  we  cannot  trust  the  Bishops  for  patrons.  ...  I 
don't  feel  with  you  on  the  question  of  tithes.  They  cannot  be 
a  legal  debt  and  a  religious  offering  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  payment  began  to  be  enforced  by  civil  authority  the 
desecration  took  place.  .  .  .  The  Wesleyan  system  is  volun- 
tary .  .  .  they  are  the  strongest,  and  most  independent  of 
their  congregations,  of  any  existing  society  in  the  United 
States,  and,  I  believe,  in  England.  .  .  .' 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  March  4,  1835. 

* .  .  .  My  dearest  [Newman],  I  suppose  by  this  time  you 
will  have  learned  to  think  as  little  of  my  inconsistent  reports 
as  I  do  when  making  them  t  I  see  [that]  on  one  and  the 
same  day  I  must  have  sent  my  father  a  cheerful  account, 
and  you  a  dismal  one.  I  am  forced  to  say  something,  but 
have  no  data  to  judge  by,  and  so  talk  at  random.  Certain 
indeed   I  am   that   my  pulse    is  still    progressively   calming, 

lines  in  Convocation  as  against  the  Real  Objective  Presence,  the  poet,  then  near  his 
end,  eagerly  effected  the  change.  The  ordinary  reader  may  wonder  whether  a  more 
astounding  variant  be  known  to  doctrinal  statement. 

^  Both  quotations  are  from  one  of  the  loveliest  and  tenderest  numbers  of  Thi 
Christian  Yean  that  entitled  *  Holy  Baptism,'  stanzas  v.  and  iii. 
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and  that  now  it  is  scarcely  more  irritable  than  it  ought  to 
be;  but  in  nothing  else  can  I  be  sure  that  I  change  at 
all.  .  .  .  Favus  distUlans  labia  tua,  as  someone  said  to  John 
of  Salisbury.^  What  can  have  put  it  into  your  head  that  your 
style  is  dull  ?  The  letter  you  sent  me  in  the  box  was  among 
the  most  amusing  I  ever  received.  I  have  now  made  up  my 
mind  to  come  back  [in]  the  packet  after  the  next,  so  as  to  be 
in  England  the  middle  of  May,  and  am  not  wholly  without 
hope  that  the  voyage  may  do  something  for  me.  The 
notion  of  going  to  Rome  with  Isaac  is  veiy  gratifying.  I 
must  learn  French  for  it,  though;  for  I  have  no  notion  of 
trusting  "Providence,"  as  I  did  last  time.  The  sun  has 
already  got  almost  to  his  full  strength,  though  the  earth  is  of 
course  [only]  beginning  to  collect  its  stock  of  caloric,  and  the 
experience  of  last  year  assures  me  that  the  less  I  have  of  it 
the  better.  ...  I  am  most  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr. 
K[eble's]  death.'  I  suppose  if  there  ever  was  anyone  to  whom 
death  was  like  going  to  bed,  it  would  be  Mr.  K[eble].  I  have 
written  lots  of  stuff  since  I  have  been  out  here,  some  of  which 
I  must  inflict  on  you  on  my  return ;  but  none  of  it  will  do 
to  publish.  When  I  look  over  anything  long  after  I  write 
it,  I  see  such  jumps  and  discontinuities  as  make  me  despair 
of  ever  being  intelligible.     How  I  wish  to  see  you  all  again  1 ' 

Shortly  after  this  letter  was  sent  to  post,  Hurrell  left 
Barbados  for  good.  No  personal  records  of  him  exist  there, 
and  all  memories  of  him  have  faded  away.  His  face  was  set 
at  last  towards  another  island  where  his  few  remaining  days 
could  be  crammed  full  of  intelligent  toil,  and  played  at 
their  full  value.  From  Bristol,  on  May  17,  he  was  able  to 
announce :  '  Fratres  desideratissimi  I  here  I  am,  benedictum  sit 
nomen  Dei,  and  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I  will  not 
boast,  and  indeed,  have  nothing '  to  boast  of,  as  my  pulse  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

'  'Someone*  yns  of  coarse  quoting  from  the  Vulgate,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
iv.,  II. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Keble,  Sr.,  died  on  Jan.  24,  1835,  aged  S9. 

*  Thus  in  the  Newman  Correspcndencey  ii.,  94.     In  the  /Remains  the  reading  is 
*  little  to  boast  of.' 
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*  When  we  asked  our  pilot  "  Who  was  Speaker  ?  "  he  did 
not  know ;  but  after  much  cross-examining  he  recollected  that 
he  had  heard  it  cried  about  the  street  that  the  old  one  was 
turned  out  ;  who  "  the  other  gentleman  "  was,  he  could  not  tell. 
Our  next  informant  was  the  Custom  House  officer,  who 
boarded  over  night,  when  we  anchored,  to  see  that  nothing 
was  taken  out  of  the  ship.  All  he  knew  was  that  *'  there  had 
been  a  jabbering "  about  a  change  of  Ministers.^  The  day  is 
as  dull  and  gloomy  as  possible ;  but  after  the  torrid  zone,  any 
English  May  day  is  **  a  sight  for  sair  e'en."  ...  I  hope  to  get 
a  sight  of  you  soon.  And  now  goodbye  both!  also  I[saac] 
and  R[ogers],  and  all  that  are  within  reach.* 

This  is  Newman's  narrative  note,  drawn,  thirty  years  after, 
from  his  own  retentive  memory : 

*R.  H.  F.  made  his  appearance  in  Oxford  on  Tuesday, 
May  1 8.  On  the  morrow  occurred  the  Convocation  in  the 
Theatre,  when  the  proposed  innovation  of  a  Declaration  of 
Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  instead  of  Subscription 
to  the  Articles,  was  rejected  by  459  to  57.  It  was  the  last 
vote  he  gave.  ,  .  .  He  left  Oxford,  never  to  return,  on  June  4. 
During  this  time  Bowden  was  in  Oxford ;  and  for  the  first  and 
last  time  saw  R.  H.  F.' 

Miss  Anne  Mozley,  too,  remembered  in  old  age  her  only 
sight  of  Hurrell  Froude. 

*  It  happened  to  [me],  passing  the  coach  office,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Newman,  to  see  Froude  as  he  alighted  from  the 
coach  which  brought  him  to  Oxford,  and  was  being  greeted  by 
his  friends.  He  was  terribly  thin,  his  countenance  dark  and 
wasted,  but  with  a  brilliancy  of  expression  and  grace  of  outline 
which  justified  all  that  his  friends  had  said  of  him.  He  was 
in  the  Theatre  next  day,  entering  into  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  scene,  and  shouting  Non  placet  with  all  his  friends  about 
him.     While  he  lived  at  all,  he  must  live  his  life.' 

Frederic  Rogers  was  of  the  company  at  Convocation  who 

^  Froude  would  not  have  heard  of  the  famous  contest  for  the  Speakership  on 
Feb.  19,  1835,  as  he  left  the  West  Indies  in  March,  or  early  April.  Janies  Aber- 
cromby,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  obtained  on  that  day  a  majority  of  ten  over  Sir  Charles 
Manners  Sutton,  who  thereupon  retired  in  chagrin  from  public  life,  and  was  created 
Viscount  Canterbury, 
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protested  against  a  local  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Act.  He  had  no  very  hopeful  feelings  about  the  much-wel- 
comed immigrant,  and  wrote  to  his  sister  from  Oriel  on  May  2  : 

*  Wilson,  Ryder,  Wilberforce,  Harding,  spent  several  days 
here,  with  a  quantity  of  other  contemporaries,  and  Hurrell 
Froude  arrived  just  in  time  from  Barbados  to  cut  into  the 
middle  of  it.  It  quite  surprises  me  how  little  people  change  I 
All  these  gentry,  married  and  single,  were  so  exactly  what 
they  always  had  been,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was  not 
a  freshman  again.  The  only  painful  thing  was  that  I  fear 
Barbados  has  not  done  much  for  Froude.  I  was  quite  shocked 
to  see  him,  but  I  suppose  I  had  been  too  sanguine;  his 
wretched  thinness  struck  me  more  than  it  had  ever  done. 
They  say,  however,  that  no  one  ever  gains  flesh  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  that  it  tells  when  they  come  back :  I  most  earnestly 
trust  it  may  be  so.  He  talks  of  spending  the  winter  at  Rome 
again,  going  straight  there,  and  coming  straight  back.  He 
certainly  cannot  spend  it  in  England.  I  cannot  describe  the 
kind  of  sickness  I  felt  in  looking  at  him  when  just  the  first 
meeting  was  over.  I  suppose  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  his 
spirits  are  just  as  high  as  they  always  were ;  at  least,  were  so 
when  he  first  came  here:  for  I  am  afraid  we  must  look  for  a 
change  in  that,  as  Newman  tells  me  he  has  heard  to-day  that 
his  sister  who  was  so  ill  is  given  over.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  his  hearing  the  news.     However,  I  am  getting  mopish.'  ^ 

William  Froude  was  still  in  Oxford  also,  having  moved 
into  HurrelFs  vacant  rooms.  Says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley, 
in  his  most  entertaining  book :  ^ 

•  William  Froude  gave  his  heart  in  with  his  brother's  work 
at  Oriel,  though  his  turn  even  then  was  for  science.  ...  He 
was  the  chemist,  as  well  as  the  mechanist  of  the  College.  His 
rooms  on  the  floor  over  Newman's  were  easily  distinguishable 
...  by  the  stains  of  sulphuric  acid  (I  think)  extending  from 
the  window-sills  to  the  ground.  The  Provost  must  sometimes 
have  had  to  explain  this  appearance  to  his  inquiring  guests,  as 
they  could  not  but  observe  it  from  his  drawing-room  window.' 

^  Letters  of  Frederic  Lord  Blachford^  edited  by  George  Eden  Marindin.     London  : 
Murmy,  1896,  p.  24. 
'  /Reminiscences,  li.,  14. 
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With  Hurrell  and  William,  during  these  May  days,  was 
Anthony  Froude,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  coming  up  to  Oriel  with 
his  private  Tutor  (with  whom  he  was  reading  in  the  neighbour- 
hood) in  order  to  see  his  eldest  brother. 

*  When  I  went  into  residence  at  Oxford  my  brother  was  no 
longer  alive.  He  had  been  abroad  almost  entirely  for  three  or 
four  years  before  his  death ;  and  although  the  atmosphere  at 
home  was  full  of  the  new  opinions,  and  I  heard  startling  things 
from  time  to  time  on  Transubstantiation  and  suchlike,  he  had 
little  to  do  with  my  direct  education.  I  had  read  at  my  own 
discretion  in  my  father's  library.'  ^ 

Anthony  matriculated  during  the  early  December  of  this 
very  year,  two  months  before  Hurrell  died.  Perhaps  not  many 
College  rooms  have  known  three  such  notable  successive 
occupiers  of  one  family,  each  of  strong  idiosyncrasy,  and  alike 
in  nothing  whatever  but  in  personal  charm. 

The  happy  three  weeks  ended,  Hurrell  set  out  for  Devon, 
with  Mr.  Keble  for  companion  part  of  the  way.  People  who 
had  known  him  '  looked  horribly  black  at  me,  at  first,'  until 
they  became  'accustomed  to  my  grim  visage,'  he  tells 
Newman,  five  days  later.  Doubtless  it  was  a  harrowing  thing 
in  the  pastoral  neighbourhood,  this  continual  spectacle  of 
young  faces  at  the  Parsonage  visibly  withdrawing  from  the 
summer  air.  And  another  indomitable  dying  Froude  was 
there,  poor  Phillis  Spedding,  the  tradition  of  whose  pathetic 
beauty  yet  lingers  about  the  Cumberland  hillsides  whither 
she  came  as  a  bride. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Dartington,  June  ii,  1835. 

*  Dulcissitne^  I  got  home  Friday  evening  before  dark  very 
comfortably.  My  poor  sister  is  perfectly  cheerful,  and  free 
from  pain,  but  daily  declines  in  strength.  Indeed,  she  is  now 
very  visibly  weakened  since  I  first  saw  her.  It  is  impossible 
she  should  live  many  days.  She  is  quite  aware  of  her  state, 
and  seems  to  be  as  composed,  and  almost  [as]  happy,  as  if  she 
was  going  to  sleep.  .  .  .  There  is  something  very  indescribable 
in  the  effect  which  old  sights  and  smells  produce  in  me  here 

1  *  The  Oxford  Counter-Reformation,'  in   Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects^  4tfa 
Series:  1883. 
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just  now,  after  having  missed  them  so  long.  Also,  old 
Dartington  House,  with  its  feudal  appendages,  calls  up  so 
many  Tory  associations  as  almost  to  soften  one's  heart  with 
lamenting  the  course  of  events  which  is  to  re-erect  the  Church 
by  demolishing  so  much  that  is  beautiful !  '*  rich  men  living 
peaceably  in  their  habitations."  On  my  way  from  Oxford, 
Keble  talked  a  good  deal  about  Church  matters,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  ancient  Liturgies,  and  my  analysis  of  Palmer,^ 
which  had  put  the  facts  to  him  in  rather  a  new  point  of 
view.' 

And  he  reverts,  in  his  animated  vein,  to  the  propaganda 
never  out  of  his  thoughts,  saying  encouragingly  to  Newman  : 

*  I  have  heard  from  my  sisters  and  the  Champemownes  of 
the  efficacy  of  your  opuscula  in  leading  captive  silly  women. 
One  very  curious  instance  I  heard  the  other  day  of  an 
exceedingly  clever  girl  who  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has 
been  occasionally  laid  up  with  a  very  painful  illness,  and 
suffered  severely.  Nobody  that  she  lives  with  can  have  acted 
as  channels  for  infecting  her,^  as  they  are  all  either  common- 
place sensible  people,  or  Evangelical,  or  lax.  But  she  has  got 
it  into  her  head  that  there  is  a  new  party  springing  up  in  the 
Church,  which  she  calls  "  the  new  men,"  and  has  been  pumping 
my  sisters  about  you,  and  whether  your  notions  are  spreading, 
etc.  .  .  .  They  say  she  has  been  working  the  Dartmouth 
Evangelicals  with  your  Sermons^  and  made  one  of  the  parsons 
knock  under !  I  have  also  heard  of  a  learned  lady  (a  very  good 
and  sensible  person,  by-the-bye),  poking  away  most  industriously 
at  your  Arians,  and  saying  that  her  views  had  been  much 
cleared  by  it' 

Phillis  Spedding  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to 
England.  She  died  at  Dartington  three  days  after  the  date  of 
Hurrdl's  letter,  on  June  14,  1835,  in  her  twenty-sixth  year. 
Her  one  little  child,  Edward  Spedding,  then  aged  eighteen 
months,  grew  up  only  to  attain  his  majority,  and  to  be  buried 
in  January,   1855,  at   Bassenthwaite,   not   with  his  mother. 

^Ttact  63,  afterwards  pabHshed,  with  additions,  in  the  Remains^  part  i.,  ii., 

383-423. 

'  (With  dogma :  not  with  disease  I) 
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Thomas  Story  Spedding,  living  on  at  the  manor  which  he  had 
so  romantically  inherited,  married  again. 

Meanwhile,  in  Littlemore,  Mrs.  Newman  was  about  to  lay 
the  comer-stone  of  her  son's  Early  English  chapel,  with  the 
plans  of  which  the  architectural  zeal  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mozley,  the 
Vicar's  future  brother-in-law,  had  much  to  do.  The  rumour 
that  Hurrell  Froude  had  designed  it  got  some  currency ;  and 
there  is  a  mirth-provoking  growl  on  the  subject  in  the  pages 
of  that  watchful  worthy,  the  Rev.  Peter  Maurice  of  Yam  ton, 
Chaplain  of  New  College.*  Upon  the  retum  of  Newman  and 
Froude  from  Rome  in  1833,  he  says,  *  we  soon  found  that  the 
malaria  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  nondescript  fogs  of  the 
fatherland  of  all  heresy,  began  to  develop  their  miasmata  in  a 
new  diagnosis.  .  .  .  That  edifice  [Littlemore  Church]  was  con- 
structed from  outlines  and  plans  sketched  out  for  the  architect 
by  an  amateur  friend  of  [Newman's]  own:  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Froude.  It  was  in  a  particular  style  of  Church  architecture 
which  they  were  plotting  to  introduce.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  first  Church  in  modem  times  *  that  was  ever  consecrated 
with  a  stone  altar,  a  stone  cross,  and  credentia.' 

Hurrell,  however,  at  this  very  time,  1835,  was  busying 
himself  with  artistic  needs  nearer  home.  After  his  death, 
Archdeacon  Froude  wrote  to  Newman  in  one  of  his  letters,  which 
affectionately  begged  for  a  visit :  '  I  hear  you  have  a  splendid 
Altar-table  at  Littlemore.  That  which  dear  Hurrell  designed, 
and  had  executed  for  my  chancel,  is  now  in  its  proper  place.' 
This  was  in  December,  1836.  Hurrell's  Altar,  practically 
modelled  on  the  High  Altar  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  has  always 
been  preserved  as  his  gift  at  Dartington,  and  constantly  used ; 
it  has  undergone  no  alteration  except  that  it  had  to  be  raised 
for  convenience,  after  Archdeacon  Froude's  death,  as  he  was 
short,  and  both  his  successors  have  been  very  tall  men.     It  was 

^  The  HiiuaUsis,  or  Non- Natural  Catholics.    London :  Shaw  &  Co.,  2nd  edition, 

1867,  p.  73* 

'  In  the  Church  of  England,  he  means.  Catholic  altars  were,  and  are,  always  of 
stone,  the  custom  of  stone  altars  having  been  ruled  as  obligatory  at  the  Council  of 
Epaon,  A.D.  517.  Dr.  Pusey's  dismay  will  be  remembered  at  the  adverse  decision 
given  on  31st  January,  1845,  Agsdnst  stone  altar-slabs,  as  '  revived '  in  S.  Sepulchre's 
Church  at  Cambridge.    (liddon's  Pus^^  ii.,  483.) 
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brought  from  the  old  Church  to  the  new.  Hurrell  also  changed 
the  place  of  the  chancel-screen  in  the  Church  now  destroyed, 
moving  it  eastward,  from  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  to  enclose 
the  rail  at  the  Altar-foot,  so  that  none  but  communicants 
passed  beyond  it :  an  irregular  proceeding  for  an  ecclesiologist 
But  it  seems  clear  that  he  meant  by  the  action  to  emphasise 
the  sacredness  of  the  Altar  itself. 

He  was  ever  on  the  move,  physically  and  mentally,  in 
and  about  his  father's  parish.  Neighbours  and  social  equals 
found  it  a  bracing  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  him  again,  after 
absence;  he  had  the  greatest  possible  influence  with  them; 
those  of  his  own  age,  fifty  years  later,  and  scattered  all  over 
England,  were  still  quoting  him.  He  dearly  loved  children, 
whom  he  met  upon  equal  terms.  Wherever  there  were 
children,  Hurrell  was  always  testing  their  metal,  while  romping 
with  them.  Would  they  run  away  from  a  comrade  in  danger  ? 
Would  they  throw  blame  on  others  ?  Would  they  break  pro* 
mises  ?  He  knew  of  what  stuff  every  lamb  of  them  was  made, 
and  it  has  been  quite  impossible  for  any  of  these,  either,  to  forget 
him.  This  sweet  solicitude,  comeliest  in  one  auquel  une  gr&ce 
particulihre  a  rHfili  U  pHx  et  la  beauU  cU  la  virginiU  sacerdotale} 
played  in  and  out  among  his  graver  cares.  That,  and  the  old 
preoccupation  with  architecture,  stood  for  his  best  diversions, 
during  his  final  year.  It  would  appear  that  he  also  visited 
London.  The  admirable  critic  of  the  Movement  just  quoted 
lays  some  stress,  in  passing,  on  Hurrell's  interview  with  Dr. 
Wiseman ;  he  even  surmises  that  it  was  caused  by  spiritual 
anxieties  of  one  sort  or  another.'  But  he  forgets  that 
HurrelFs  intention  then  was  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  historical 
work  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  that,  long  before.  Dr. 
Wiseman  had  promised  his  aid  and  interest  in  obtaining  for 
him  facilities  for  research. 

The  Gothic  plotter  (no  more  Gothic,  Mr.  T.  Mozley  thinks, 

'  Let  Renaissance  CaiholiqueenAngUterrey  par  Paul  Thureau-Dangin  de  I'Acad^mie 
franfaise.     ire  Parde.    Paris :  Plon,  1899,  p.  i6a 

'  *Qne  se  pasia^t'U  entrt  euxf  Wiseman  neTa  jamais  riviliJ*  Idem^  p.  104. 
M.  Thurean-Dangm's  treatment  of  Ffoude  throughout  is  exquisite  and  just,  though 
he  contrives  to  miss  a  point  or  two. 
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than  he  should  be),  was  employing  his  July  of  1835  in  outdoor 
devices.  He  tried  to  allure  Newman  as  far  as  Torbay.  *  I  am 
sure  the  lark  will  do  you  good,  and  the  money  (£2,  iss.)  will 
not  be  grossly  misspent'  To  which  his  friend  replies  on 
July  20 :  * .  .  .  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  come  and  see  you, 
but  can  say  nothing  to  the  proposal  at -present,  being  very  busy 
here,  and  being,  in  point  of  finances,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  I  am  at  present  at  Dion3rsius  and  the  Abb^,  whom  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  despatch  this  vacation  I ' 

This  is  the  Abb^  J^^fi  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Harrison's 
Parisian  friend,  a  lively,  learned,  and  apparently  provoking 
controversialist,  author  of  Le  ProUstantisme  aux  Prises  avec  la 
Doctrine  Catholique.  Newman  received  his  reply  promptly  from 
Paignton,  though  he  put  off  the  visit  '  Prater  desiderate^ 
says  Hurrell,  *  speak  not  of  finances,  since  all  the  people  here 
are  ready  to  subscribe  for  you;  as  for  the  Abb^,  you  can 
work  htm  here  as  well  as  anjnvhere.  It  is  exquisitely  pleasant 
here :  a  hot  sun  with  a  fresh  air  is  a  luxury  to  which  I  have 
long  been  a  stranger.  If  you  were  to  stay  here  a  fortnight, 
you  might  get  on  with  your  controversy,  and  be  inspired  for 
the  novel !  I  give  out  in  all  directions  that  you  mean  to  write 
it,  and  divulge  the  plot' 

Miss  Mozley  thus  comments  on  this  inciting  of  a  new 
literary  activity  in  Newman.  '  There  is  nothing  in  the  papers 
before  [me]  to  show  that  any  ground  whatever,  in  fact, 
existed  for  the  novel  Froude  here  talks  of.  In  the  Postscript  to 
CallistOy  the  author  speaks  of  being  stopped  at  the  fifth  chapter 
'*  from  sheer  inability  to  devise  personages  or  incidents."  Was 
the  attempt  to  express  the  feelings  and  mutual  relations 
of  Christians  and  heathens  in  early  Christian  times  already  an 
idea  in  the  author's  mind  ? '  The  intrinsic  evidence  is  certainly 
strong  against  the  likelihood  of  Newman's  earlier  story. 
Loss  and  Gain,  or  anything  remotely  resembling  it  in  subject 
or  framework,  being  contemplated  in  1835.  Attentive  readers 
of  that  very  Oxonian  book  will  recall,  incidentally,  that 
Devonshire  becomes  the  home  of  the  Redings,  and  may  even, 
without  being  too  fantastic,  detect  some  faint  irregular 
adumbration  of  Hurrell  Froude,  Froude  deduced  as  Newman 
would  fain  have  him,  in  the  phantom  figure,  so  illusive  and 
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attractive,  of  Willis.^  Perhaps  '  the  novel/  the  plot  of  which 
Froude  was  so  pleased  to  divulge,  was  but  an  original  inspira- 
tion of  his  own.  He  had  long  before  formed  a  critical,  if 
rather  despiteful  interest  in  fiction,  as  the  unwelcome  supplanter 
of  poetry  in  a  decadent  age ;  and  perhaps  he  had  invited 
Newman  to  write  a  story  as  Newman  had  invited  him  to 
dream  of  the  Indian  Bishopric:  all  ad  majorem  Dei gloriam. 
At  any  rate,  five  weeks  before,  Froude  had  mentioned  what  is 
apparently  the  same  '  novel '  as  his  own  affair,  in  a  letter  to 
Newman  printed  in  the  Remains  but  not  in  the  Newman 
Correspondeme.  'My  ideas  about  the  novel,'  he  says,  'are 
but  cloudy,  as  I  have  no  books  of  reference  to  get  details  out 
of.  Would  that  the  stars  may  let  me  return  to  Oxford  before 
long,  to  work  at  things,^  and  rub  up  my  intellects  1  *  It  would 
be  pleasant,  were  there  any  sure  grounds  for  it,  to  associate 
the  profound  spiritual  passion,  as  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  calls  it, 
of  Ca//ista,  with  the  emulating  and  holy  friendship  of  John 
Henry  Newman  and  Hurrell  Froude. 

Newman  had  been  bringing  forward  in  print  something 
very  dear  to  both:  the  monastic  ideal.  With  his  usual 
scrupulousness,  he  had  begun  to  fear  that  he  was  laying  too 
great  a  burden  upon  his  well-wishers  in  leaving  them  to  accept 
and  defend  a  thesis  so  inexpedient,  because  so  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time ;  and  Hurrell  strikes  out  against  the  expressed 
misgiving  before  ending  the  letter  of  July  31  just  quoted. 
His  father,  as  ever,  was  his  standard  of  wise  moderation. 

'.  .  .  As  to  your  Monasticism  articles  in  TAe  British 
Magaeine^  my   father   read   the  offensive   part  in  the   June 

^  Newman  warns  us  in  the  Preface  to  Loss  and  Gain  against  actual  identifications 
of  his  scenes  and  characters ;  and  the  warning  is  just,  because  there  is  no  warrant  for 
the  identifications.  But  reading  between  the  lines  is  particularly  profitable  with  ereiy 
page  of  Newman's,  dictated  by  an  almost  unexampled  deliberation  and  sensitiveness. 
Reding  (for  one  instance  out  of  many),  quitting  his  beautifiil  and  beloved  Oxford,  goes 
early  in  the  morning  to  kiss  the  willows  along  the  Water-walks  good-bye.  It  is 
almost  impossible  that  the  man  who  thinks  such  a  thing  should  not  also  be  the  man 
who  has  done  it. 

' '  Things,'  one  is  left  to  infer,  which  depended  more  or  less  on  the  proximity 
of  the  Bodleian,  and  implied  something  in  the  way  of  historical  fiction. 

'  In  vol.  viL,  1835.  The  article  for  June,  pp.  662-668,  is  Letter  No.  xiL  in  The 
Church  of  the  Fathers ^  and  consists  of  a  little  essay  on  S.  Augustine,  with  excerpts 
from  his  treatiaes  and  private  correspondence  on  the  sabject  of  the  religious  life. 
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one,  and  could  see  nothing  in  it  that  any  reasonable  person 
could  object  to ;  and  some  persons  I  know  have  been  struck 
by  them.  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  losing  influence  with 
people  when  you  can  only  retain  it  by  sinking  the  points  on 
which  you  differ  with  them.  Surely  that  would  be  Propter 
vitam  Vivendi^  etc.?  What  is  the  good  of  influence  except 
to  influence  people?'  To  Mr.  Keble,  at  the  same  time, 
Froude  expresses  a  generous  envy  of  Newman's  'taking' 
utterance  (what  Newman  himself  calls  his  '  mere  rhetorical  or 
histrionic  power '),  and  admits  again  the  difiiculty  of  winning 
any  such  command  over  souls  in  England,  with  his  own  veiy 
elliptical  genius.  '  I  find  myself  so  ignorant  of  the  way  to 
get  at  people,  that  I  never  know  what  to  assume  and  what  to 
prove!'  Froude's  straightforward  case  was  Jeremy  Taylor's 
of  old,  of  whom  Chillingworth  regretfully  said  :  '  Hee  wants 
much  of  the  ethickall  part  of  a  Discourser,  and  slights  too  much, 
many  times,  the  Arguments  of  those  hee  discourses  with.' 

Newman  tells  his  dear  sister  Jemima,  on  August  9 :  '  I 
think  I  shall  go  down  to  Froude  for  ten  days.  I  am  very 
unwilling  to  do  it ;  but  it  is  so  uncertain  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  come  to  Oxford  at  all,  that  I  think  I  ought  to  secure 
seeing  him  before  he  goes  abroad/  And  again,  to  the  absent 
comrade,  a  fortnight  after :  M  am  sick  of  expecting  a  letter ; 
for  the  last  week  I  have  every  day  made  sure  of  one,  and  been 
disappointed.  I  cannot  help  fearing  you  are  not  well.  ...  I 
must  (so  be  it !)  come  down  to  you  before  Vacation  ends,  to  get 
some  light  struck  out  by  collision.'  For  Newman  had  been 
trying  to  work  out  alone  '  whether  Tradition  is  ever  considered 
by  the  Fathers,  in  matters  of  faith,  more  than  interpretative  of 
Scripture.'  To  Mr.  Rogers,  at  the  same  time,  he  speaks  of  the 
contemplated  move.  '  I  have  little  to  show,  this  Vacation,  in 
point  of  work  done.  The  time  seems  to  have  slipped  away  in 
a  dream.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  down  to  Froude, 
were  it  only  to  adjust  my  notions  to  his.  Dear  fellow !  long 
as  I  have  anticipated  what  I  suppose  must  come,  I  feel  quite 
raw  and  imprepared.  I  suppose  one  ought  to  get  as  much  as 
one  can  from  him,  dum  licet! 

Newman  himself  was  again  over-busied  and  ailing.  No 
reader  can  fail   to   notice   the  deepening   tenderness  of  the 
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correspondence  between  the  two  during  these  last  months,  where 
yet  sportiveness  and  candour,  and  a  certain  mutual  deference, 
keep  their  old  due  order.  Words  go  quickly  and  lightly, 
without  emphasis  or  strain,  as  if  driven  willingly  on  the  rising 
wind  which  is  the  eternal  silence. 

'  My  dearest  Newman,'  opens  the  awaited  missive  of  Sept. 
3, '  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  been  grumbling  in  your  heart 
at  me.  .  .  .  But  really,  I  am  not  to  blame,  as  I  have  not  put 
pen  to  paper  for  a  fortnight,  except  yesterday,  when  I  b^an  a 
letter  to  you  upside  down.  I  cannot  explain  what  has  been  the 
matter  with  me ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  apothecary  into  whose 
hands  I  fell  made  a  fool  of  himself.  ...  As  to  our  contro- 
versies, you  are  now  taking  fresh  ground,  without  owning,  as 
you  ought,  that  on  our  first  basis  I  dished  you !  Of  course, 
if  the  Fathers  maintain  that  ''  nothing  not  deducible  from 
Scripture  ought  to  be  insisted  on  as  terms  of  communion,**  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  But  again,  if  you  allow  Tradition 
an  interpretative  authority,  I  cannot  see  what  is  gained.  For 
surely  the  doctrines  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  Eucharist 
may  be  proved  from  Scripture  interpreted  by  Tradition ;  and 
if  so,  what  is  to  hinder  our  insisting  on  them  as  terms  of 
communion  ?  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that  this  will  bear  out 
the  Romanists  (which  is  perhaps  your  only  point?),  but  it 
certainly  would  bear  out  our  party  in  excommunicating 
Protestants.  .  .  .  You  lug  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  talk 
about  expansions.  What  is  the  end  of  expansions  ?  Will  not 
the  Romanists  say  that  their  whole  system  is  an  expansion  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Communion  of  Saints  ?  ' 

Finally,  on  the  loth,  arrives  Newman's  definite  word: 
*  I  propose  coming  to  you  next  week,'  doupled  with  anxious 
inquiries  about  his  health.     Hurrell  replies  at  once : 

*We  shall  be  ready  for  you  whenever  you  come.  Dr. 
[Yonge]  and  a  young  doctor  called  Hinkson,  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  stethoscope,  examined  my  chest  all 
over ;  and  they  both  told  my  father  they  never  examined  a 
chest  in  which  there  was  more  complete  freedom  from  bad 
symptoms.  Yet  they  say  the  disorder  in  my  throat  is 
dangerous  unless  stopped.  Dr.  Yonge  is  decided  that  I  am 
not  to  go  abroad  this  winter.' 
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Newman  reached  Dartington  on  the  1 5  th,  and  was  most 
happy  there,  among  scenes  and  faces  '  loved  long  since/  for 
nearly  a  month.  Every  one  who  has  ever  come  across  it 
remembers  the  phrase  in  which  he  briefly  sums  up  the  end 
of  the  visit :  *  I  left,  and  took  my  last  farewell  of  R.  H.  F.  on 
Sunday,  October  11,  in  the  evening,  sleeping  at  Exeter. 
When  I  took  leave  of  him  his  face  lighted  up,  and  almost 
shone  in  the  darkness,  as  if  to  say  that  in  this  world  we  were 
parting  for  ever.'  The  angel,  the  *  beautiful  young  man 
girded,'  who  knew  well  *  the  way  to  the  country  of  the  Medes,' 
had  turned  homewards,  his  mission  over,  and  was  to  walk  with 
Tobit  no  more. 

Travel  was  an  unconscionably  slow  business  then,  especially 
in  the  south-west  On  the  following  Thursday  Newman  wrote 
from  Southampton  to  Mr.  Rogers  at  Oriel : 

'  I  have  just  got  here  from  Lyndhurst,  and  find  the  Oxford 
coach  full.  Nothing  therefore  is  left  for  me  but  to  go  up  to 
London,  and  try  to  get  to  Oxford  in  that  way.  Be  so  good  as 
to  make  my  excuses  to  Collie  for  my  non-appearance :  it  is  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  I  ever  was  away  any  day  of  an  Audit, 
(except  when  al^oad)  since  I  have  been  Fellow.  I  trust  I 
shall  be  with  you  to-morrow. 

'  Dear  Froude  is  pretty  well,  but  is  languishing  for  want  of 
his  Oxford  contubernians.  I  trust  I  have  been  of  use,  in  this 
way,  in  stimulating  his  spirits.  So  strongly  do  I  feel  this, 
from  what  I  see  and  hear  of  him,  that  I  mean  almost  to  make 
myself  responsible  for  some  intimate  going  down  to  him  at 
Christmas.  He  is  allowed  to  read  now,  which  is  a  great 
comfort  I  am  to  send  him  a  lot  of  books.  It  is  wonderful, 
almost  mysterious,  that  he  should  remain  so  long  just  afloat, 
and  as  far  as  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  hopeful.  Really,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  were  kept  alive  by  the  uplifted  hands  of  Moses : 
which  is  an  encouragement  to  persevere  [in  prayer].' 

The  delayed  traveller  wrote  to  Hurrell  the  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Oxford: 

*St  Luke's  Day,  1835. 

*  I  have  been  obliged  to  come  round  by  London,  and  having 
business  there,  I  did  not  regret  it     Rivington  will  publish  a 
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third  volume  [of  Sermons] ;  and  please  will  you  manage  to  get 
for  me  your  father's  leave  to  dedicate  it,  in  a  few  words,  to 
him?  Keble  was  married  on  the  loth,  and  told  no  one. 
The  College  has  but  heard  from  him  that  he  resigns  his 
Fellowship  on  that  day,  without  a  year  of  grace.^  I  engage  to 
undertake  and  pledge  myself  to  provide  a  visitor  for  you  next 
Christmas :  Rogers,  or  [Tom]  Mozley,  or  Williams.  But  if  no 
one  comes,  I  shall  come  myself,  which  would  be  too  great  a 
pleasure:  for  I  cannot  put  into  words,  or  rather  I  do  not 
realise  to  myself,  how  much  the  genius  lad  of  Dartington 
Parsonage  draws.  I  could  be  very  foolish  did  I  allow  myself  1 
All  my  own  reminiscences  of  the  place  are  sad,  and  I  am 
almost  debarred  from  them;  and  I  seem  to  have  no  right, 
alienigena^  to  intrude  elsewhere.' 

Newman  adds  his  parenthesis  long,  long  after.  'This 
feeling  is  expressed  in  the  verses  I  wrote  on  my  first  visit  to 
Dartington,  in  1 83 1 : 

*  There  strayed  awhile,  amid  the  woods  of  Dart 

I  have  never  seen  Dartington  since  I  saw  Hurrell  there.' ^ 
He  shared  to  the  full,  as  we  have  seen,  Hurrell's  own  passion 
for  the  place,  a  place  even  yet,  despite  the  profane  railway  along 
the  very  bank  of  the  Dart,  of  romance  and  peace;  but  he 
held  his  dedicated  heart  aloof  from  it  in  1835  as  in  1831,  as 
a  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  elder  sister  shows :  '  This  country 
[Devon],  is  certainly  overpoweringly  beautiful  and  enchanting, 
except  to  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  be  enchanted.' 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Die  Omnium  Sanctorum,  1835. 

'  Carissime :  After  all  this  delay  I  write  without  being  able 
to  report  progress ; — ^but  don't  be  hard  on  me.  For  a  long 
time  the  weather  has  been  so  very  bad  as  to  confine  me  en- 
tirely to  the  house,  which  has  dullified  me,  partly  by  its 
inherent  dulness,  and  partly  by  making  me  rather  worse,  to 
such  a  d^[ree  that,  till  the  last  two  days,  which  have  rather 
revived  me,  I  have  been  up  to  little  more  than  thinking  in  my 

'  The  Statutes  excluding  married  Fellows  being  still  in  force. 
'Years  after  this  was  written,  late  in  the  seventies,  he  must  have  passed  near  it, 
going  to  visit  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley,  at  Plymtree. 
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arm-chair,  or  listening  to  a  novel.  Yesterday  I  got  a  drive, 
and  to-day  a  ride,  which  I  hope  have  done  me  good ;  and  if 
I  can  ga  on  so  for  a  week,  I  shall  be  as  well  as  when  you 
went,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  in  a  diligent  humour  I  am  willing 
to  hope.  .  .  .  Don't  be  conceited  if  I  tell  you  how  much  you 
are  missed  here  in  many  quarters.  Kow  you  are  gone,  I 
clearly  see  that  a  step  has  been  gained.  Even  I  come  in  for 
my  share  of  the  benefit,  in  finding  myself  partially  extricated 
from  an  unenviable  position  hitherto  occupied  by  me :  that  of 
a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  .  .  • 

'  Before  I  finish  this,  I  must  enter  another  protest  s^inst 
your  cursing  and  swearing^  [at  the  end  of  the  first  Via 
Media\  as  you  do.  What  good  can  it  do  ? — and  I  call  it 
uncharitable  to  an  excess.  How  mistaken  we  may  ourselves 
be  on  many  points  that  are  only  gradually  opening  on  us ! 
Surely  you  should  reserve  "  blasphemous,"  "  impious,"  etc.,  for 
denial  of  the  articles  of  the  Faith.' 

This  latter  passage  is  well  known  from  its  incorporation  in 
the  Apologia.     Again,  Hurrell  resumes  on  the  1 5th : 

'  You  will  be  in  a  rage  with  me  when  I  tell  you  I  have  not 
answered  [Boone].'  If  I  was  sure  of  being  able  to  think  and 
write  whenever  I  chose,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  promise  the  [article]  in  a  week  or  two.  But  this 
is  far  from  my  case ;  and  I  was  in  a  particularly  do-nothing 
way,  the  day  I  got  your  letter.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
know  the  sensation  of  a  pulse  above  100'*?  If  you  do,  I  think 
you  will  admit  it  not  to  be  favourable  to  mental  exertion.  So 
you  see  I  can't  count  on  myself,  or  make  promises,  and  wish 
much  I  was  not  committed  at  all.  As  to  the  review  of  Blanco 
White,  it  is  an  amusement  to  me,  for  which  I  am  grateful  to 
you;  but  being  tied  up  about  time,  correcting  the  proofs, 
etc.,  are  my  bothers.  I  may,  indeed,  be  up  to  business-like 
work  soon,  and  I  hope  I  shall ;  but  I  am  no  prophet.  So  I 
have  almost  a  mind  to  tell  Boone  that  I  will  let  it  stand  over 
till  the  next' 

Newman's  instant  reply  was  reassuring : 

^  /.«.,  haianguing  against '  Romanism.* 

•James  Shergold  Boone,  1799-1859,  an  Oxonian,  then  editor  of  Tht  British 
Critic. 
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\  .  .  I  shall  write  to  Boone  to-night  to  tell  him  that  you 
think  you  could  not  get  the  artide  done  in  time  for  January. 
I  will  take  it  through  the  press,  if  you  will  trust  me.  Do 
not  fiiss  yourself,  or  think  yourself  pledged.  .  .  . 

*  Keble  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  broke  a  small  bone 
in  his  shoulder,  but  is  better.  He  will  not  be  editor  of  the 
Tracts.  .  .  . 

'  M.  Bunsen  has  pronounced  upon  our  views,  gathered  from 
the  Avians  (I),  with  singular  vehemence.  He  says  that  if  we 
succeed,  we  shall  be  introducing  Popery  without  authority. 
Protestantism  without  liberty,  Catholicism  without  universality, 
and  Evangelism  without  spirituality.  In  the  greater  part  of 
which  censure  you  doubtless  agree  I ' 

The  all-but^dying  invalid  finished  the  long,  able,  dispassion- 
ate review,  entitled  '  Mr.  Blanco  White :  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy,' 
for  the  printers.  It  appeared  in  time,  in  The  British  Critic  for 
January,  1836.  It  ends:  *  We  must  now,  however,  leave  our 
argument  imperfect,  hoping  very  shortly  to  recur  to  it.'  This 
is  the  colophon  from  Hurrell  Froude.  It  is  diligent  and 
collected,  and  keeps  the  colours  boldly  flying  after  a  fashion 
wholly  characteristic.  The  manuscripts  went  in  sections  to 
Newman. 

'  In  the  last  five  days  I  have  written  forty  of  the  enclosed 
sixty-three  pages.  If  the  humour  lasts,  I  may  do  the  rest  in  a 
jiffy.  I  have  spent  a  week  with  Dr.  Yonge  •  .  •  [He]  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  effect  of  steel,  and  changed  it  for  I  know  not 
what,  three  days  ago;  since  when  I  am  decidedly  stronger. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  ^  has  warned  us  against  confounding 
succession  with  causation.  If  Rogers  will  bring  my  Breviary, 
I  shall  be  obliged.  I  shall  be  delighted  if  Mozley  comes  with 
him.     They  will  meet  Wilson,  though  but  for  a  day.' 

The  Breviary  is  the  celebrated  identical  book,  first  studied 
under  Blanco  White's  direction,  the  history  of  which  is  briefly 
given  in  the  Apologia^  and  which  is,  to  Dr.  Abbott,  so  important 
an  agent  in  determining  Newman's  after-career.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  Mr.  Rogers  forgot  to  take  it,  that  Christmastide, 
to  Dartington,  as  it  was  on  the  shelves  of  Hurrell's  rooms  at 
Oriel  when  he  died,  and  when  Archdeacon  Froude  asked  New- 

'  Copleston. 
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man  to  choose  a  keepsake  there.     It  is  still  at  the  Oratoiy  in 
Edgbaston. 

A  long  letter  to  Newman  from  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Wilson,  on 
Dec.  19,  contained,  incidentally,  nb  very  cheery  news  of  their 
friend,  succumbing  to  consumption  of  the  throat. 

'  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  poor  Froude,  though 
he  looks  sadly,  and  without  any  abatement  of  those  symptoms 
which  must  make  his  friends  most  anxious  about  him,  appears 
weaker  [by]  a  great  deal  than  when  he  was  in  Oxford.  To  me, 
he  was  a  more  interesting  person  than  ever,  because  I  find  that 
his  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  and  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
which  I  thought  might  only  belong  to  him  in  health  and  strength, 
continue  just  the  same.     I  saw  also  Rogers  there,  for  a  day.' 

Froude  himself  '  continues  just  the  same,'  on  paper.  He 
was  busily  hoisting  sail  in  the  offing,  and  quite  calm  about 
it.  *  I  don't  know  that  it  does  one  any  harm,'  he  had  written 
eighteen  months  before,  'to  have  the  impression  brought 
seriously  before  one  that  one  is  not  to  see  out  the  changes 
which  seem  to  be  at  hand.' 

He  keeps  on  rallying  Newman  in  his  old  animated  strain, 
on  Dec.  2 1 ,  winning  the  quick  official  contradiction :  '  As  to 
our  being  out  of  joint  here !     No,  no  ;  we  are  doing  well.' 

'  By  Rogers'  account,  things  don't  go  exactly  as  they  ought 
at  Oxford.  GoHus  ^  has  rebelled,  he  says  ;  and  Ben  Harrison  ' 
has  jibbed ;  and  the  Theological  meetings  go  flat ;  and  old 
Mozley '  won't  work.  Harpsfield  is  the  writer  on  the  Breviary 
services  whose  name  I  could  not  remember.  Rogers  says  that 
Sancta  Clara  is  rich.  Wilson,^  for  your  comfort,  is  much  less 
tender  in  the  finger's  end  than  he  was  last  spring,  though  I 
hear  Keble  does  complain  of  his  being  rather  soft  I  very 
much  wish  to  hear  of  your  putting  into  execution  your  plan  of 
a  campaign  in  London,  and  enlarging  the  basis  of  operations. 

*The  Rev.  Charles  Portates  Golightly,  1807-1885,  M.A.,  Oriel:  King  of  the 
*  Peculiars.' 

'The  Rev.  Benjamin  Harrison,  1808-1887,  M.A.,  Christchurcb,  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Maidstone  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

•  Probably  Thomas  Mozley,  newly  appointed  Junior  Treasurer  of  Oriel. 

'The  Rev.  Robert  Francis  Wilson,  M.A.,  Oriel,  was  appointed  Mr.  Keble's 
Curate  in  1835,  and  became  his  lifelong  friend. 
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* .  .  .  When  you  write,  tdl  me  if  you  think  there  was  any 
of  the  "nasty  irony  "^  you  used  to  complain  of?  I  tried  to 
avoid  it  ...  I  am  entirely  confined  to  the  house,  which  we 
succeed  in  keeping  very  warm,  though  out-of-doors  it  is  a  sharp 
windy  frost' 

Frederic  Rogers  wrote  to  Newman  from  Dartington, 
where,  according  to  Newman's  arrangement,  he  was  spending 
Christmas  with  Hurrell : 

'  I  am  excessively  amused  at  the  alternations  of  treatment 
Miss  Froude  is  subject  to  from  Hurrell  and  Mr.  B[ogue].'  In 
fact,  I  can  hardly  help  being  in  a  constant  half-laughter  when 
anything  is  going  on  between  Froude  and  his  sister.' 

'  Mary  Froude,'  adds  Newman's  annotating  hand  in  or 
about  i860,  'was  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ever  saw.  She 
was  at  this  time  engaged  to  Mr.  B[ogue].  He  used  to  come 
with  a  great  consciousness  of  his  situation,  much  gravity,  and 
great  reverence  for  her.  Hurrell,  on  the  other  hand,  treated 
his  sister,  in  a  good-humoured  way,  as  a  little  child,  calling  her 
**  Poll,"  and  sending  her  about  on  messages,  etc.,  to  Mr.  B[ogue's] 
seeming  scandal  and  distress.  Mary  Froude  all  the  while 
was  the  very  picture  of  naturalness  and  simplicity,  receiving 
with  equal  readiness  and  equability  the  homage  of  the  one, 
and  the  playful  rudeness  of  the  other.'  Mr.  Bogue  won  his 
bride  only  to  lose  her.  Her  strength  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  her  devoted  attendance  on  her  favourite  brother ; 
nor  did  she  long  outlive  him.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
Archdeacon  Froude's  three  daughters.  The  inscription  over  the 
vault  in  the  old  beautiful  churchyard  next  Dartington  Hall,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  thus  includes  her  name : 

'Also  Mary  Isabella  Froude,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
B<^e,  [who]  died  August  7,  1836,  in  her  22nd  year.' 

Shortly  after  the  loss  of  his  young  wife,  Mr.  Bogue  bought 
the  patronage  of  Denbury  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
enlarged  the  old  Rectory  House.  He  was  Curate  there  for 
a  good  while  to  Archdeacon  Froude. 

^  In  the  review  of  Blanco  White's  Obsirvatwns  on  Heresy  and  Orthcthxy, 
^  The  Rev.  John  Richaid  Bogue,  a  Camhddge  graduate,  then,  or  later.  Curate  of 
Comworthy,  towards  Dartmouth. 
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*  The  most  important  year  in  the  history  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  the  year  1836/^  the  Hampden  year.  The 
great  fight  at  Arques  was  coming  on,  with  *  brave  Crillon '  far 
away.  Newman  duly  wished  a  Happy  New  Year  to  Hurrell 
at  Dartington.  Sadly  welcome  are  such  conventions,  when 
nothing  less  may  be  said,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said.  He 
sends  divers  comments,  with  a  postscript :  '  T.  Mozley  cannot 
come  to  you.  His  brother  is  going  to  marry  my  younger 
sister.' '  There  was  the  usual  prompt  answer,  touching  on  the 
testimonial  to  Wellington,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  as 
'abominable'  and  doctrinaire \  and  on  the  i6th  Mr.  Rogers 
wrote  from  Bridehead,  as  he  knew  well  that  Newman  would 
be  anxious  for  personal  news,  as  soon  as  might  be : 

*  I  have  left  Froude,  who  professes  to  remain  much  as  he 
has  l;>een,  rather  weaker  than  when  you  were  with  him,  from 
never  being  in  tiie  open  air,  but  not  worse  th%n  he  has  been 
from  the  banning  of  his  confinement  I  am  afraid,  too,  he  is 
not  quite  in  such  good  spirits  as  he  used  to  be.  You  ought  to 
send  Harrison  down  to  him,  to  take  lessons  on  the  subject  of 
the  Reformers ;  for  certainly  he  has  a  way  of  speaking  which 
carries  conviction  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  over  and  above 
the  arguments  he  uses.  Did  Froude  tell  you  that  some  good 
lady  who  has  read  you  wonders  how  it  is  that  you  and  Arnold 
should  have  any  difference  between  you,  your  sentiments  and 
general  tone  so  perfectly  agreeing  ?  (!) ' 

As  the  young  host  at  Dartington  had  always  loved  the 
younger  guest,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  praises  of  the  latter  in 
Froude's  notes  to  Newman.  Thus  on  Jan.  12:  *  Rogers 
leaves  us  on  Thursday,  having  been  the  greatest  of 
acquisitions,  in  the  eyes  of  everyone.'  'The  greatest  of 
acquisitions'  of  course  meant  an  acquisition  to  the  Cause: 
Mr.  Rogers'  own  worth  being  properly  valued,  and  that 
valuation  added  as  so  much  credit  to  local  impressions  of  the 

^  Life  of  Edward  BoaverU  Pusey^  by  Henry  Pany  Liddon,  D.D.,  etc.  London : 
Longmans,  1893,  ^m  359* 

'  John  Mozley  and  Jemima  Newman  were  married  on  April  28,  1836.  Thomas 
Mozle/s  first  wife  was  Harriet  Newman,  married  to  him  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  Not  only  the  Mozleys  of  the  Tractarian  group,  but  two  of  the  WUberforces 
(Samuel  and  Henry),  and  the  two  Kebles,  married  sisters. 
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Movement  Hurrell  had  no  merely  social  triumphs  in  mind. 
He  had  paid  Newman,  as  guest  and  passive  proselytiser,  the 
same  compliment 

Again :  *  R[ogers]  left  us  on  [Thursday].  We  had  many 
arguments  and  proses,^  in  the  former  of  which  he  was  generally 
victorious,  but  in  the  latter  I  think  I  may  boast  of  having 
succeeded.  I  do  believe  he  hates  the  meagreness  of  Protestant- 
ism as  much  as  either  of  us.' 

One  who  had  never  spared  himself  scrutiny  and  blame 
could,  without  aflfectation,  arraign  his  dying  languor  as  '  selfish- 
ness' and  Mdleness.'  Poor  Hurrell's  capacity  for  work  and 
perseverance  had  always  been  on  the  heroic  scale.  *  These  are 
not  times,'  he  had  written  in  183 1, '  in  which  people  who  think 
their  own  principles  right  have  any  business  to  be  shilly- 
shally .  .  .  [but]  times  when  it  seems  almost  a  sin  to  be  jolly.' 
Newman  knew  how  to  cheer  on  that  astounding  energy, 
though  with  an  aching  heart 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Jan.  7,  1836. 

'  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  think  how  long  it  is  since  I 
got  your  last  letter;  but  illness  makes  one  selfish,  at  least 
mine  does,  and  dislike  of  writing,  or  in  fact  of  doing  any- 
thing, except  trying  to  keep  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
has  become  a  ruling  passion.  Since  autumn  set  in  I  have  done 
actually  nothing  except  that  review  of  B.  White,  which 
N[ewman]  committed  me  about  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
back  out,  and  so  was  forced  to  go  forward  whether  I  would  or 
not  However,  I  hope  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  as  the  weather 
mends,  and  indeed  I  begin  to  feel  its  reviving  influence  already. 
It  is  now  more  than  two  months  since  I  have  been  out  of 
doors,  except  in  a  close  carriage,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks 
I  have  not  been  out  at  all,  but  have  lived  in  an  artificial 
summer  at  about  the  temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees.  .  .  . 
I  am  also  prohibited  altc^ther  from  eating  meat,,  poultry,  etc., 
or  any  animal  food  except  fish,  which,  considering  that  milk 
does  not  agree  with  me,  makes  my  case  rather  a  hard  one. 

^  A  '  prose,'  in  this  pleasant  sense,  seems  always,  with  Oxford  men  of  that  date,  to 
mean  a  disquisition  in  the  nature  of  a  monol<^e. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  very  comfortable,  if  it  was  not 
for  an  occasional  twinge  of  conscience  at  my  total  idleness,  for 
which  I  fear  I  really  have  no  excuse,  as  I  did  not  find  myself 
a  bit  worse  when  obliged  for  a  week  to  work  as  hard  as  I  could 
for  The  British  Critic,  N[ewman]  is  now  trying  to  hook  me 
in  for  something  else  in  the  same  line,  and  though  I  doubt  not 
I  shall  be  provoked  with  myself  for  having  agreed  to  it,  when 
the  time  for  delivering  the  MS.  draws  near,  yet  I  really  think 
that  the  stimulus  is  a  good  thing  for  me.  I  am  really  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  compliments  about  Becket,^  for 
they  really  are  the  only  ones  I  get  in  any  quarter/ 

There  was  no  longer  the  least  hope  for  a  patient  who  had 
inherited  consumption;  who  had  never  taken  care  of  himself; 
whom  no  change  of  climate  had  ever  benefited ;  whose  long 
austerities  had  done,  no  doubt,  their  share  of  the  work.  As  it 
was,  he  had  entered  his  thirty-third  year,  outliving  several  of 
his  family.  But  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
seems  radically  wrong  to  those  who  glory  in  hygienic  science 
revolutionised  since  his  day.  The  hot  climate,  the  low  diet,  the 
extra  clothing  while  in  England,  the  atrocious  dumb-bell 
exercise,  instead  of  a  gentle  and  uniform  strengthening  of 
I  every  muscle  in  the  body,  and  last  of  all,  the  deprivation  of 
i  fresh  air,  his  one  possible  alleviation,  were  so  many  superfluous 
death-wounds  in  the  fight  Mr.  Keble,  like  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Newman,  deplored  the  shut  windows  at  Dartington,  re- 
membering their  friend's  lifelong  predilection  for  the  open. 
*  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  think  it  necessary  to  confine  him  so,' 
he  sighs  to  Newman.  And  then  he  adds,  with  a  whipped-up 
miscellaneous  optimism :  '  His  being  able  to  write  is  an  ex- 
cellent sign.  What  have  you  set  him  on  now  ?  .  .  .  Thank  you 
for  sending  me  Wilson's  letter :  it  shows  him  in  a  most  amiable 
light.  You  have  all  of  you  made  much  more  than  I  meant 
out  of  that  little  word  of  mine  of  his  being  "  softish."  I  only 
meant  that  he  was  not  as  disposed  to  hang  all  Whigs,  Puritans, 

^  Harrdl  Froude's  fiist  instalments  of  the  articles  embiadng  tiansIatXMas  of  S. 
Thomas  i  Becket's  original  letters  (from  the  Vatican  Archives  and  other  original 
sources)  appeared  in  The  British  Magoanne  for  November,  1832,  ii.,  233-342,  and 
had  ran  on  pretty  regularly  ever  since. 
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etc.,  as  some  might  be ;  but  this  we  charitably  attribute  to  the 
bad  company  he  has  kept  in  London.' 

From  Oriel  Hurrell  had,  every  few  days,  a  full  journal  of  the 
party's  doings,  interspersed  with  all  manner  of  private  and 
autobiographical  references.  Newman,  dining  with  a  celebrated 
Evangelical  (Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  James  Stephen),  sketches  in 
the  latter's  instructive  conversation.  '  It  is  so  hard  to  [repeat] 
without  seeming  to  bepraise  myself;  but  since  I  am  conscious 
I  have  got  all  my  best  things  from  Keble  and  you,  I  feel,  ever, 
something  of  an  awkward  guilt  when  I  am  lauded  for  my  dis- 
coveries. He  did  not  like  my  ArianSy  which,  if  I  understood 
him,  jumped  about  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  was 
hastily  written,  though  thought  out  carefully.  ...  He  seemed 
to  treat  with  utter  scorn  the  notion  that  we  were  favouring 
Popery :  this  age  of  Mammon  and  this  shrewd-minded  nation 
were  in  no  danger  of  it.  .  .  .  Further,  the  most  subtle  enemy 
which  Christianity  has  ever  had  was  Benthamism.  Now  he 
thought  our  views  had  in  them  that  which  could  grapple  with 
it  .  .  .  He  wanted  from  me  a  new  philosophy.  .  .  .  Indeed,  go 
where  I  will,  "  the  fields  are  ready  for  harvest,"  and  none  to 
reap  them.  If  I  might  choose  my  place  in  the  Church,  I 
would,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  be  Master  of  the  Temple.  I  am 
sure,  from  what  little  I  have  seen  of  the  young  lawyers,  I  could 
do  something  with  them.  You  and  Keble  are  the  philosophers, 
and  I  the  rhetorician ' .  .  .  the  fascinating  miscellany  of  a  letter 
goes  on.  And  another  quickly  follows,  when  the  writer  (who 
had  been  named  to  Lord  Melbourne  as  well  as  Keble)  fears 
that  Keble  will  refuse  the  Divinity  Professorship  at  Oxford  if  it^ 
be  proffered  him,  and  flies  to  Froude  as  to  one  who  can  help 
to  prevent  that  calamity.  '  I  dread  lest  he  should  decline  it 
I  write  to  you,  that  if  you  agree  with  me,  you  may  write  to 
him  at  once.  For  myself,  I  should  go  by  your  judgement,  if 
such  a  thing  occurred  to  me.  .  .  .  Carissime^  I  think  I  may  say 
with  a  clear  conscience  I  have  no  desire  for  it,  and,  had  I  my 
choice,  would  decide  that  the  offer  should  not  be  made  to  me. 
I  am  too  indolent,  and  like  my  own  way  too  well,  to  wish  it 
I  should  be  entangled  in  routine  business,  which  I  abhor.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  economise,^  and  play  the  humbug,  in  a  way 

^  In  the  theological  sense. 
13 
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I  should  detest,  and  I  have  no  love  for  the  nuisance  of  house 
and  furniture,  adding  up  bills,  settling  accounts,  hiring  servants, 
and  getting  up  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  I  have  the 
unpopularity,  the  fame,  of  being  a  party  man,  [with]  the  care 
of  Tracts  and  the  engagements  of  agitation.  I  am  more 
useful  as  I  am ;  but  Keble  is  a  light  too  spiritual  and  subtle  to 
be  seen  unless  put  upon  a  candlestick.'  There  is  a  most 
affectionate  ending  to  his  letter  sent  to  the  post  on  Candlemas 
Day.  '  Odpa-ei,  ^iKov  ijrop.  You  could  not  but  get  weaker 
this  weather,  so  confined.' 

Meanwhile  Hurrell  had  written  '  the  last  letter  he  wrote 
to  me,  perhaps  the  last  letter  he  wrote  at  all.'  It  is  dated 
Jan^  27,  1836;  the  flow  of  it,  the  wonted  pace,  is  gallant  as 
usual,  though  it  held  both  serious  criticism  and  sad  news. 
'You  may  perhaps  have  seen  in  the  papers,'  he  says  to 
Newman, '  that  my  grandmother  died,  the  1 4th  of  this  month. 
She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  seems  to  have 
undergone  the  minimum  of  suffering  which  death  requires. 
She  was  within  a  month  or  two  of  eighty-nine.'  This  was  his 
father's  mother,  Phillis  HurrelL 

'  It  is  very  encouraging  about  the  Oxford  Tracts,  but  I 
wish  I  could  prevail  on  you,  when  the  second  edition  comes 
out,  to  cancel  or  materially  alter  several.  The  other  day 
accidentally  put  in  my  way  the  Tract  on  "The  Apostolical 
Succession  in  the  English  Church " ;  and  it  really  does  seem 
so  very  unfair,  that  I  wonder  you  could,  even  in  the  extremity 
of  oUovofUa  and  ^evaKiaiJW  have  consented  to  be  a  party  to 
it^  The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  as  everyone  knows, 
was  not  one  "from  the  first,"  but  neighbouring  Churches 
voluntarily  submitted  to  it,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  by 
virtue  of  their  oaths  remained  its  ecclesiastical  subjects ;  and 
the  same  argument  by  which  you  justify  England  and  Ireland 
would  justify  all  those  Churches  in  setting  up  any  day  for 
themselves.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  canon  [of  Ephesus] 
is  that  Patriarchs  might  not  be^n  to  exercise  authority  in 
Churches  hitherto  independent,  without  their  consent 

^  William  Palmer  (Vigomensis,  as  he  was  locally  called  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
namesake  at  Magdalen  College),  and  Newman,  in  lesser  measure,  were  responsible 
for  this  Tract,  numbered  15. 
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'Christie  tells  me  you  have  had  a  letter  from  poor 
Blanco  White,  pleased  rather  than  otherwise  with  [my] 
review,^  and  mistaking  it  for  yours,  and  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the  book.  Poor  fellow :  I  should  much  like  to  know  in  what 
tone  he  wrote ;  it  must  have  been  a  painful  thing  answering 
him.  ...  I  don't  gain  flesh,  in  spite  of  all  the  milk.  Indeed, 
I  suspect  that  in  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  lost  a  good  deal, 
but  the  symptoms  remain  the  same.'  It  is  in  this  letter  that 
Froude  arranges  for  the  continued  dedication  of  the  accumu- 
lated dues  from  his  own  Fellowship  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Cause  dear  to  his  heart.  <  So  spend  away,  my  boy,'  he  calls 
cheerfully  to  Newman, '  and  make  a  great  fuss,  as  if  your  money 
flowed  in  from  a  variety  of  sources  I '     It  was  his  i^ediction. 

Archdeacon  Froude,  early  in  February,  leaves  a  blank  on 
the  last  page  of  his  communication  to  Newman, '  for  your 
regular  correspondent  to  fill.'  Then  comes  the  ominous  post- 
script :  '  Hurrell  wishes  me  to  say  that  he  has  nothing 
particular  to  say  just  now,  but  that  you  shall  hear  from  him  in 
three  or  four  days.  He  has  received  your  two  letters.  And 
now^  (as  he  will  not  ask  to  see  what  I  may  write),  I  will  tell 
you  in  a  few  words  that  my  fears  for  him  have  increased 
considerably  within  the  last  week.  There  can  be  now  no 
doubt  that  he  has  been  losing  ground,  that  he  is  much  thinner 
than  when  Mr.  Rogers  left  us,  and  as  evidently  weaker.  ...  He 
is  generally  cheerful,  sleeps  well^  and  takes  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  food.' 

Newman's  thirty -fifth  birthday  came  on  February  21, 
and  upon  that  day,  absorbed  as  he  now  became  in  fight- 
ing Hampdenism,  he  penned  a  loving  letter  of  Mong,  long 
thoughts'  to  his  favourite  sister  Jemima,  betrothed  to  John 
Mozley.  '  Thank  my  Mother  and  Harriet  for  their  congratula- 
tions upon  this  day.  They  will  be  deserved,  if  God  gives  me 
grace  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  He  has  led  me  on  hither- 
to in  a  wonderful  way.  I  think  I  am  conscious  to  myself  that, 
whatever  are  my  faults,  I  wish  to  live  and  die  to  His  glory ;  to 
surrender  wholly  to  Him  as  His  instrument,  to  whatever  work, 
and   at  whatever  personal   sacrifice,  (though   I  cannot   duly 

*  Doriog  (his  month  Bknco  White  had  aTOwed  himself  a  Unitarian,  and  quitted 
AfcUnshop  Wbately's  hoote  in  Dublin. 
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realise  my  own  words  when  I  say  so).  He  is  teaching  me,  it 
would  seem,  to  depend  on  Him  only ;  for,  as  perhaps  Rogers 
told  you,  I  am  soon  to  lose  dear  Froude:  which,  looking 
forward  to  the  next  twenty-five  years  of  my  life,  and  its 
probable  occupations,  is  the  greatest  loss  I  could  have.  I 
shall  be  truly  widowed ;  yet  I  hope  to  bear  it  lightly.' 

At  intervals  of  five  days,  Archdeacon  Froude  gave  New- 
man his  melancholy  bulletin.  Nowhere  is  he  more  admirable 
than  in  facing  the  impending  loss  of  the  son  who  had  come  to 
be  his  pride  and  glory,  and  his  bosom  friend.  Says  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mozley :  '  There  was  a  sort  of  stoicism  about  Arch- 
deacon Froude's  character  which  sometimes  surprised  those 
who  had  only  seen  him  for  a  day  or  two,  conversing,  or 
sketching,  or  sight-seeing.  He  once  rather  shocked  his  clergy 
by  delivering  a  Charge  while  a  very  dear  daughter  was  lying 
dead  in  his  house:  but  there  was  a  romantic  conception  of 
duty  in  the  act  which  affords  some  key  to  Richard  HurrelFs 
character.' 

Feb.  1 8,  1836. 

'  My  dear  Hurrell  desires  me  to  account  to  you  for  his  long 
silence,  but  ...  I  am  sure  you  must  have  attributed  it  to 
the  real  cause,  and  be  prepared  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fears 
I  then  expressed.  .  .  .  All  hope  of  his  recovery  is  gone ;  but 
we  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  quite  free  from  pain,  and 
in  sure  trust  that  the  change  will  be  a  happy  one  whenever  it 
shall  please  God  to  take  him.  His  thoughts  continually  turn 
to  Oxford,  to  yourself,  and  Mr.  Keble ;  but  my  heart  is  too 
full  to  add  more  than  his  instructions  to  thank  you  for  ail  you 
have  written  to  him,  and  to  say  how  much  he  was  interested 
in  Mr.  Rogers'  most  amusing  account  of  the  late  proceedings 
in  the  University.' 

Feb.  23,  1836. 

'  Your  friend  is  still  alive.  The  morning  after  I  wrote  my 
last,  he  awoke  with  a  fluttering  about  the  heart  and  a  pulsation 
at  the  wrist  I  could  not  count.  Our  apothecary  thought  he 
could  not  live  out  the  day ;  but  our  doctor  holds  out  no  hope 
of  any  change  having  taken  place  that  should  raise  our  expecta- 
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tions  beyond  that  of  a  short  respite.  As  he  continues  free 
from  pain,  or  any  very  uncomfortable  sensation  except  that  of 
extreme  weakness  ...  I  am  thankful  that  he  is  permitted  to 
remain  with  us,  even  for  a  few  days*  On  no  account,  my 
dear  Mr.  Newman,  would  I  have  you  come  down :  no  good 
could  come  of  it  You  shall  hear  again  from  me  in  a  few 
days ;  sooner,  if  anything  occurs  that  should  call  for  an  earlier 
communication.  Hurrell  desires  me  to  thank  you,  and  also  to 
say  that  he  is  "  sorry  that  he  has  given  you  any  trouble  about 
those  stupid  accounts,"  to  use  his  own  words,  and  that  he 
** cannot  scrape  up  ideas  and  strength  enough"  to  write  to 
you  himself.  Should  he,  (contrary  to  all  reasonable  grounds 
tor  hope),  get  a  little  about  again,  do  tell  Mr.  Williams 
[that]  his  paying  us  a  short  visit  will  give  us  great  pleasure 
indeed.' 

Feb.  28,  1836. 

'  My  dear  son  died  this  day.  Since  my  last  he  has  been 
gradually  but  quietly  sinking.  After  a  rather  more  than 
usually  restless  night,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  being  quite 
comfortable  this  morning,  and  appeared  to  hear  the  Service 
of  the  day,  and  a  sermon,  read  to  him  with  so  much  attention 
that  I  did  not  think  the  sad  event  so  near  as  it  has  been. 
About  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  recommending  him  to  take  some 
egg  and  wine,  I  observed  a  difficulty  in  his  breathing.  He 
attempted  to  speak ;  and  then  after  a  few  slight  struggles,  his 
sufferings  were  at  an  end.' 

He  was  laid  to  rest  on  March  3,  beside  his  mother,  brother, 
and  sister,  close  to  the  Church  porch.  The  burial  service  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Buller,  a  Devonian  and  an  Oriel 
man,  an  old  friend  who  dearly  loved  him.  Apparently  neither 
Newman  nor  Keble  travelled  down  for  the  day  to  Dartington 
Parsonage,  though  the  former,  at  least,  had  arranged  to  do  so 
from  London,  But  the  Archdeacon's  tidings  were  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  it  was  only  on  the  morning  of  March  i  that 
Newman  learned  of  his  loss.  It  quite  overcame  him.  '  He 
opened  the  letter  in  my  room,'  writes  Thomas  Mozley  to  his 
sister, '  and  could  only  put  it  into  my  hand,  with  no  remark. 
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He  afterwards,  Henry  Wilberforce  told  me,  lamented  with 
tears  (not  a  common  thing  for  him),  that  he  could  not  [have 
seen]  Froude  just  to  tell  him  how  much  he  felt  that  he  had 
owed  to  him  in  the  clearing  and  strengthening  of  his  views/ 
Keble,  too,  at  the  Hursley  Altar,  the  Sunday  after  Hurrell's 
home-going,  which  must  have  been  his  own  first  Sunday  there  as 
Vicar,  broke  down  completely,  and  for  some  minutes  could  not 
go  on.  At  Oriel  (to  overhear  again  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley  address- 
ing  his  brother  John) :  '  Froude's  death  seems  not  a  gloom,  but 
a  calm  sadness  over  the  College.  Newman  showed  me  his 
father's  letter  written  the  same  day,  perfectly  quiet  and  manly, 
making  various  arrangements,  and  telling  Newman  and  his 
[other]  friends  to  make  selections  from  Froude's  scanty  collec- 
tion of  books,  to  keep  for  his  sake.  I  suppose  Froude  never 
got  a  book  or  anything  else,  in  his  life,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  it  His  absolute  indifference  to  possession  was  some- 
thing marvellous.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  for  two  years,  at 
least,  he  has  given  his  Fellowship  to  Newman,  to  go  towards 
the  Tracts  ?  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  careless  about  money 
matters ;  for  he  with  great  pains  put  the  accounts  of  Junior 
Treasurer  (which  I  find  troublesome  enough  even  now),  on  an 
entirely  new  and  simpler  plan,  to  the  great  convenience  of  his 
successor.  ...  I  dare  say  there  is  no  one  who  has  said  more 
severe  and  cutting  things  to  me,  yet  the  constant  impression 
Froude  has  always  left  on  my  mind  is  that  of  kindness  and 
sweetness.'     This  testimony,  indeed,  was  general. 

On  March  2,  Newman  wrote  to  his  old  friend  J.  W. 
Bowden,  from  Oxford : 

'Yesterday  morning  brought  me  the  news  of  Froude's 
death ;  and  if  I  could  collect  my  thoughts  at  this  moment,  I 
would  say  something  to  you  about  him ;  but  I  scarcely  can. 
He  has  been  so  very  dear  to  me,  that  it  is  an  effort  to  me  to 
reflect  on  my  own  thoughts  about  him.  I  can  never  have  a 
greater  loss,  looking  on  for  the  whole  of  my  life,  for  he  was  to 
me,  and  he  was  likely  to  be  ever,  in  the  same  degree  of  con- 
tinual familiarity  which  I  enjoyed  with  yourself  in  our  under- 
graduate days.  ...  It  would  have  been  a  g^eat  satisfaction 
to  me  had  you  known  him.  You  once  saw  him,  indeed  ;  but 
it  was  when  his  health  was  gone,  and  when  you  could  have  no 
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idea  of  him.  It  is  very  mysterious  that  anyone  so  remaric- 
ably  and  variously  gifted,  and  with  talents  so  fitted  for  these 
times,  should  be  removed.  I  never,  on  the  whole,  fell  in  with 
so  gifted  a  person.  In  variety  and  perfection  of  gift:s  I  think 
he  far  exceeded  even  Keble.  For  myself,  I  cannot  describe 
what  I  owe  to  him  as  regards  the  intellectual  principles  of 
religion  and  morals.  It  is  useless  to  go  on  to  speak  of  him  : 
it  has  pleased  God  to  take  him,  in  mercy  to  him,  but  by  a 
very  heavy  visitation  to  all  who  were  intimate  with  him.  Yet 
everything  was  so  bright  and  beautiful^  about  him,  that  to 
think  of  him  must  always  be  a  comfort.  The  sad  feeling  I 
have  is  that  one  cannot  retain  in  one's  memory  all  one  wishes 
to  keep  there ;  and  that  as  year  passes  after  year,  the  image 
of  him  will  be  fainter  and  fainter.' 

The  long-memoried  man  who  uttered  that  was  only  too 
conscious  that  he  had  no  portrait  of  his  departed  friend. 

On  the  6th,  turning  aside  from  other  things,  Newman  says, 
in  his  thrilling  undertone,  to  Keble : 

' .  .  •  We  have  indeed  had  an  irreparable  loss ;  but  I  have 
for  years  expected  it  I  would  fain  be  his  heir.  When  I  was 
with  him  in  October,  I  so  wished  to  drink  out  his  thoughts, 
but  found  they  would  not  flow  except  in  orderly  course,  as  all 
God's  gifts.  It  was  an  idea  of  Bowden's,  the  other  day,  that 
as  time  goes  on,  and  more  and  more  Saints  are  gathered  in, 
fewer  are  needed  on  earth :  the  City  of  God  has  surer  and 
deeper  foundations,  day  by  day.' 

Some  thought  of  kindred  wing  crossed  at  the  same  time 
the  mind  of  Charlotte  Keble  at  Hursley.  '  I  shall  be  very 
glad,'  she  says,  feelingly,  to  her  sister-in-law  Elizabeth  on  March 
9,  *  for  poor  Mr.  Newman  to  have  the  comfort  of  John's  being 
in  Oxford.  He  seems  very  much  to  need  it ;  and  nobody,  I 
suppose,  can  so  entirely  sympathise  with  him,  both  in  his 
distress  for  the  loss,  and  also  in  the  views  and  opinions  which 
knit  them  all  three  together.  I  can't  help  thinking  (at  least, 
one  doesn't  know),  but  that  Mr.  Froude  may  in  some  way  or 

^  By  accident,  the  same  adjectives  had  instinctively  occurred  in  a  postscript  of 
Harriett  Newman's,  written  a  month  or  two  before.  *  Who  can  refrain  firom  tears  at 
the  thought  of  that  bright  and  beautiful  Froude  ? '  she  writes.  '  He  is  not  expected 
to  last  long.' 
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other  be  of  more  service  now  than  if  he  had  been  kept  here 
longer.'  ^ 

Perhaps  no  apology  need  be  made  for  dwelling  on  the 
impression  left  by  Hurrell  Froude  on  the  minds  of  his  comrades, 
above  all,  on  the  mind  of  his  best-loved  comrade,  after  he  had 
passed  away.  This  afterglow,  this  'trailing  cloud  of  glory,' 
is  biographic  comment  indeed.  He  had  lived  so  detached  a 
life  that  it  is  pleasant  to  associate  him,  at  the  last,  with  the 
schwdrmerei  of  much  tender  common  human  sorrow,  with  sor- 
row sure  of  his  own  immortal  continued  interest  in  all  that 
he  had  worked  for  in  England :  for  it  helps  to  show  him  less 
as  an  elf  and  a  '  kinless  loon,'  than  as  the  Saint-errant  which, 
through  his  thirty-two  years,  he  was. 

The  heavy  blow  of  his  mother's  unexpected  death  fell  on 
Newman  in  May.  The  association  of  this  loss  with  the  sharp 
foregoing  one,  and  the  remembrance  of  Froude,  whom  he  had 
known  and  lived  with  so  happily  since  they  first  became  col- 
leagues at  Oriel,  are  palpable  enough  in  the  brave  sigh  of  that 
greatly  religious  soul,  breathed  in  a  letter  to  Harriett  Newman, 
dated  June  21,  1836: 

*  You  have  nothing  to  be  uneasy  at,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Thank  God,  my  spirits  have  not  sunk,  nor  will  they, 
I  trust.  I  have  been  full  of  work,  and  that  keeps  me  gener- 
ally free  from  dejection.  If  it  ever  comes,  it  is  never  of  long 
continuance,  and  is  even  not  unwelcome.  I  am  speaking  of 
dejection  from  solitude.  I  never  feel  so  near  Heaven  as  then. 
Years  ago,  from  1822  to  1826,  I  used  to  be  very  much  by 
myself,  and  in  anxieties  of  various  kinds  which  were  very 
harassing.  I  then,  on  the  whole,  had  no  friend  near  me,  no 
one  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind  fully,  or  who  could  sympathise 
with  me.  I  am  but  returning,  at  worst,  to  that  state  .  .  .  and 
after  all,  this  life  is  very  short,  and  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be 
pursuing  what  seems  God's  Will  than  to  be  looking  after  one's 
own  comfort  I  am  learning  more  than  hitherto  to  live  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead :  this  is  a  gain  which  strange  faces  cannot 
take  away.' 

Less  than  a  year  later,  a  similar  strain  comes  like  a  music 
of  triumph  over  sorrow  in  such  a  letter  to  Frederic  Rogers, 

*  Coleridge's  Memoir  of  John  KebU,  p.  235. 
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on   the   death   of    his   sister,   as   none   but   Newman   could 
write: 

'  This  is  only  a  fresh  instance  of  what  I  suppose  one  must 
make  up  one's  mind  to  think,  and  what  is  consoling  to  think, 
t^t  those  who  are  early  taken  away  are  the  fittest  to  be  taken, 
and  that  it  is  a  privilege  so  to  be  taken,  and  that  they  are  in 
their  proper  place  when  taken.  Surely  God  would  not  separate 
from  us  such,  except  it  were  best  both  for  tjbem  and  for  us ; 
and  that  those  who  are  taken  away  are  such  as  are  most  accept- 
able to  Him  seems  proved  by  what  we  see:  for  scarcely  do 
you  hear  of  some  especial  instance  of  religious  excellence,  but 
you  have  also  cause  of  apprehension  how  long  such  a  one  is  to 
continue  here.  .  .  .  We  pray  daily:  "Thy  Kingdom  come":  if  we 
understand  our  words,  we  mean  it  as  a  privilege  to  leave 
the  world,  and  we  must  not  wonder  that  God  grants  the  privi- 
l^e  to  some  of  those  who  pray  for  it,  .  .  .  pray  for  our 
eventual  re-gathering,  but  our  dispersion  in  the  interval.  The 
more  we  live  in  the  world  that  is  not  seen,  the  more  shall  we 
feel  that  the  removal  of  friends  into  that  unseen  world  is  a 
bringing  them  near  to  us,  not  a  separation.  Our  Saviour's 
going  brought  Him  nearer,  though  invisibly,  in  the  Spirit.'  It 
is  all  reticent  and  impersonal,  but  it  rises,  before  his  great 
battle  begins,  from  Newman's  stricken  lonely  heart.  '  Thou 
doomed  to  die,'  as  he  had  said,  long  before,  in  his  poem, '  David 
and  Jonathan ' : 

'Thoa  doomed  to  die:  he  on  us  to  impress 
The  portent  of  a  blood-stained  holiness.' 

Last  of  all,  come  from  his  half-unwilling  hand  the  lines  well- 
known  to  students  of  sacred  verse. 

'  Dearest !  he  longs  to  speak,  as  I  to  know : 
And  yet  we  both  refrain.' 

What  beauty  is  in  that  word  *  refrain,'  a  filament  of  English 
feeling  kept  between  the  quick  and  the  dead  1  It  occurs  in  a 
little  afterthought  of  a  stanza,  which  was  the  only  poetic 
offering  of  Newman's  pen  to  Hurrell  Froude  gone.^  Never  was 
there  so  imponderable  an  obituary;  nor  ever  any  more 
exquisitely  in  keeping. 

*  *  Separation,'  Lyra  ApostoUca^  Beeching's  edition,  p.  17.    See  p.  331  of  this  book. 
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For  'the  rest'  was  indeed  'silence.'  A  proposal  for  a 
monument  in  S.  Mary's  at  Oxford,  affectionately  brought 
forward  by  Robert  Wilberforce,  as  due  to  'our  incomparable 
friend/  'that  invaluable  friend/  somehow  fell  through.  A 
special  paper  for  The  British  Magazine  fell  through  too,  neither 
Newman  nor  Keble  being  able,  in  his  first  g^ef,  to  write  it 
to  his  own  satisfaclion.  The  only  actual  notice  of  Froude's 
decease  occurred  in  a  bare  alphabetical  list  printed  in  the 
April  number,  1836.  'Tributes  of  Respect'  were  usual  in 
the  Magazine,  but  he  had  none.  The  Annual  Biographer  and 
Obituary^  published  by  the  Longmans  in  1 8  3  7f  does  not  include 
him.  Nor  had  he  any  epitaph,  not  even  when  Archdeacon 
Froude  died  twenty-three  years  later,  until  Dartington  Church 
was  taken  down,  being  thought  too  remote  from  the  village 
population,  in  1878,  and  the  stones  used  in  a  re-erection  close 
to  the  h^hway  below ;  then  the  vault  was  railed  in,  where  it 
was  left  in  the  lonely  grassy  space,  with  only  the  ancient  Hall, 
tiie  grey  ivied  tower,  and  the  sun-dial  for  solemn  neighbours,  and 
the  name  and  dates  of  each  of  the  Froude  family  were  cut  on 
the  plain  slab.  They  are  unaccompanied  even  by  a  text,  or  a 
Christian  symbol.  And  thus,  in  the  abstention  which  was  his 
lifelong  garment,  Hurrell  sleeps.  On  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  March  25,  1903,  a  great  garland  of  leaves  and 
simple  Devon  blossoms  lay  there,  with  a  dedicatory  good  word 
from  his  favourite  Book  of  Daniel :  '  O  man  greatly  beloved  I 
peace  be  unto  thee:  fear  not;  be  strong,  yea,  be  strong. . . .  But 
go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be ;  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand 
in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.'  It  cannot  be  for  ever  that 
'  Froude  of  the  Movement '  shall  lack  a  less  perishable  memorial. 

In  1836,  the  'vanishing  of  such  a  spirit  without  sign'  was 
not  to  be  endured.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  all  he  had  written  should  be  gathered  together,  that 
such  a  lover  of  books  (as  Leigh  Hunt  says  somewhere,  in  one 
of  his  happy  literary  retrospects),  should  himself  become  a  book. 
Hurrell  became  a  singular  book,  as  it  happened,  made  up, 
paradoxically,  of  matter  never  prepared  by  himself  for  publica- 
tion ;  and  he  and  it  were  put  forth  as  a  party  manifesto.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  review  the  origin  and  character  of 
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The  Remains  of  the  late  Reverend  Richard  Hurrell  Froude^ 
M.A.i  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford^  printed  by  the 
Rivingtons  in  1838  and  1839,  and  consisting  of  four  volumes 
octavo.  The  Editors,  whose  names  do  not  appear  upon  the 
title-page,  were  the  Rev.  John  Keble  and  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Newman.  The  latter  is  generally  supposed  to  have  done 
most  of  the  work;  there  are  published  letters  of  Keble's  to 
Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  of  Newman's  to  Mr.  Frederic  Rogers, 
which  go  to  show  that  the  idea  of  bringing  out  the  Remains^ 
and  the  initiatory  labour,  including  the  first  Preface,  were 
Newman's.  But  according  to  Coleridge's  Memoir^  Mr.  Keble, 
as  collaborator,  wrote  by  far  the  greater  part  of  both  Prefaces. 
For  the  very  beautiful  second  one  he  was  certainly  responsible.^ 

Of  Part  I.  of  these  Remains^  Vol.  i.  is  devoted  to  a  Private 
Journal;  Memoranda  personal  and  philosophical;  Letters  to 
Friends ;  one  Latin  and  five  English  poems ;  seven  pages  of 
remembered  miscellaneous  sayings ;  and  a  diary  as  Appendix. 
The  companion  volume  is  devoted  to  Sermons  complete  and 
fragmentary;  three  Essays  on  subjects  connected  with  arts 
and  sciences,  and  three  on  subjects  purely  ecclesiastical. 
Part  II.,  Vol.  i.,  has  five  papers  and  some  fragments,  none  of 
which  are  on  secular  themes ;  and  the  final  volume  is  given  up 
to  the  History  of  the  Contest  between  Thomas  i  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Henry  IL,  drawn  from  original 
documents  and  State  Papers,  leflt  unfinished  by  Hurrell  Froude, 
and  carried  on  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Bowling  Mozley. 

The  collecting  of  'dearest  Froude's  papers'  had  begun 
before  April,  1836;  they  were  looked  over  at  Hurslcy  in  July ; 
by  September,  Newman,  otherwise  busy  as  he  was,  writes  that 
he  is  getting  on  with  the  transcriptions,  and  that  James  Mozley 
has  been  hard  at  work  during  the  whole  Vacation  on  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Archdeacon  Froude  sends  up  his 
auxiliary  supplies  in  October,  from  Dartington  Parsonage. 

' .  .  .  I  sent  off  a  parcel  to  you,  three  days  ago,  by  Henry 
Champemowne:  it  contains  the  text  of  dear  Hurreli's  manu* 

^  Cholderton  (Thomas  Mozley's  Rectory),  Oct.  3,  1839.— 'Keble's  Preface  to  the 
Remains  [Part  II.],  which  awaited  me  here,  is  very  good,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge  ;  but 
somehow  I  want  the  &culty  of  judging  anything  of  Keble's. '-~/4?A»  Hmry  Newman^ 
Letters  and  CorrespomUnce  to  184s*    Longmans,  1890,  ii.,  213,  257. 
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scripts.  All  your  letters  to  him  that  I  can  find  are  also 
enclosed.  With  the  latter  I  must  confess  I  have  not  parted 
without  regret.  They  are  memorials  of  your  afTectionate  friend- 
ship with  one  whose  image  is  ever  before  me,  and  to  which  I  could 
never  turn  without  a  delightful  interest  that  I  cannot  describe. 
His  correspondence  for  many  years  with  myself^  turns  principally 
on  little  passing  incidents,  or  relates  to  matters  of  private 
concern ;  but  it  is  of  great  value  to  me  as  a  sort  of  journal 
from  early  boyhood  nearly  to  the  time  of  our  separation.' 

Lyra  Apostolica  was  issued  in  November,  and  several  of  the 
critics  had  taken  pains  to  single  out  '  /S's '  poems  for  special 
commendation,  even  if  at  the  expense  of  Keble  and  Newman : 
certainly  Samuel  Wilberforce  did  so,  in  his  asked-for  review, 
the  tone  of  which  was  so  disconcerting  and  unexpected  to 
the  asker;'  and  The  Christian  Observer  had  saluted  Hurrell 
as  'the  most  spiritual  and  least  bigoted  of  the  whole  set,' 
All  this  was  encouraging  to  the  projectors  of  the  Remains^ 
who  knew  better  than  outsiders  of  how  keen  and  high  an 
intellect,  how  holy  an  inspiration,  their  cause  had  been 
deprived.  Newman's  notes,  as  the  editing  progressed,  are 
very  sanguine. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  June  30,  1837. 

* ...  I  have  transcribed  [R.  H.  F.'s]  Private  Thoughts,  and 
am  deeply  impressed  with  their  attractive  character.  They  are 
full  of  instruction  and  interest,  as  I  think  all  will  feel.  I  have 
transcribed  them  for  your  imprimatur.  If  you  say  Yes,  send 
them  to  me;  I  propose  to  go  to  press  almost  immediately. 
These  Thoughts  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
temptation  to  rationalism,  self-speculation,  etc.,  subdued.  We 
see  his  mind  only  breaking  out  into  more  original  and  beauti- 
ful discoveries,  from  that  very  repression  which,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  utter  prohibition  to  exercise  his  special 
powers.  He  used  playfully  to  say  that  his  ''  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  a  humdrum,"  and  by  relinquishing  the  prospect  of 
originality  he  has  but  become  the  more  original.' 

*Lo8t 

'  Newman.    The  anonymous  review  appeared  in  The  Christian  Observer  for 
Jnly,  1837,  pp.  460-479.    The  volume  bears  no  number. 
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On  July  5,  Newman  gives  to  Rogers  categorical  reasons 
for  his  plan  of  publication. 

^  I.  To  show  his  .  .  .  unafTectedness,  playfulness,  brilliancy, 
which  nothing  else  would  show.  His  Letters  approach  to  con- 
versation, to  show  his  delicate  mode  of  implying,  not  expressing, 
sacred  thoughts ;  his  utter  hatred  of  pretence  and  humbug. .  I 
have  much  to  say  on  the  danger  which  I  think  at  present 
besets  the  Apostolical  Movement  of  getting  peculiar  in  externals, 
i>.,  formal,  manneristic.  Now  Froude  disdained  all  show  of 
religion.  In  losing  him  we  have  lost  an  important  correction. 
.  .  .  His  Letters  are  a  second-best  preventative. 

'  2.  To  make  the  work  interesting,  nothing  takes  so  much 
as  these  private  things 

'  3.  To  show  the  history  of  the  formation  of  his  opinions. 
Vaughan  ^  was  observing  the  other  day  that  we  never  have  the 
history  of  men  in  the  most  interesting  period  of  their  life,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  while  they  are  forming: 
now  this  gives  Froude's. 

<  4.  To  show  how  deliberately  and  dispassionately  he  formed 
his  opinions.  They  were  not  taken  up  as  mere  fancies :  this 
invests  them  with  much  consideration.  Here  his  change  from 
Tory  to  Apostolical  is  curious. 

*  5.  To  show  the  interesting  growth  of  his  mind,  how  indo- 
lence was  overcome,  etc. ;  to  show  his  love  of  mathematics,  his 
remarkable  struggle  against  the  lassitude  of  disease,  his 
working  to  the  last. 

'  6.  For  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  remarks. 

'  If  you  think  the  notion  entertainable,  I  wish  you  could  put 
the  MS.  into  the  hands  of  some  person  who  is  a  good  judge, 
yet  more  impartial  than  ourselves,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  im- 
pression of  it  ...  If  you  and  the  other  agree  ii]^ countenanc- 
ing the  notion,  then  send  down  the  MS.  tcT  Keble,  with 
an  enumeration  of  [my]  reasons  for  publishing.' 

To  the  Rev.  JOHN  Keble,  July  16,  1837, 

' .  .  .  Williams  has  suggested  the  publication  of  extracts 
from  Hurrell's  letters.     I  feared  at  first  they  would  be  too  per- 

^  Probably  Heniy  Halford  Vaughan  of  Christ  Chnrcfa,  1811-1885 ;  the  distinguished 
'urist;  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1835 ;  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,. 
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sonal  as  regards  others ;  but  then  I  b^an  to  think  that  if  they 
could  be  given,  they  would  be  next  best  to  talking  with  him, 
and  would  show  him  in  a  light  otherwise  unattainable.  Then 
there  are  so  many  clever  things  in  those  he  sent  me:  the 
first  hints  of  principles  which  I  and  others  have  pursued, 
and  of  which  he  ought  to  have  the  credit.  Moreover,  we 
have  often  said  the  Movement,  if  an}rthing  comes  of  it, 
must  be  enthusiastic.  Now  here  is  a  man  fitted  above  all 
others  to  kindle  enthusiasm.  I  have  written  to  William 
Froude  about  it,  who  caught  at  the  idea,  which  he  said  had 
already  struck  him.  Considering  the  state  of  the  University, 
everything  which  can  tell  against  Hampdenism^  will  be  a 
gain.' 

Newman  continued  sanguine. 

To  J.  W.  BOWDEN,  Esq.,  Hursley,  Oct.  6,  1837. 

' ...  I  am  here  for  a  week  to  consult  with  Keble  about 
Froude's  papers,  which  are  now  in  the  press,  and  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  You  will,  I  think,  be  deeply  interested 
in  them.  His  father  has  put  some  into  my  hands  of  a  most 
private  nature.  They  are  quite  new  even  to  Keble,  who 
knew  more  about  him  than  anyone.  .  .  .  All  persons  of 
unhackneyed  feelings  and  youthful  minds  must  be  taken 
with  them ;  others  will  think  them  romantic,  scrupulous,  over- 
refined,  etc.* 

The  '  papers  of  a  most  private  nature '  dated  chiefly  from 
Hurrell's  twenty-third  to  his  twenty-seventh  year.  *  They  have 
taught  me,'  Mr.  Keble  writes  to  that  friend,  his  own  earliest 
biographer,  whom  they  were  to  disturb  and  shock  when  once 
in  print, '  they  have  taught  me  things  concerning  him  which  I 
never  suspected  myself,  as  to  the  degree  of  self-denial  which  he 
was  practising  when  I  was  most  intimate  with  him.     This 

^  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.,  1793-1S68,  received  in  October,  1836,  his 
famous  (Dean  Burgon's  adjective  was  'scandalous')  appointment  by  Lord  Melbourne 
to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  against  the  vehe- 
ment and  prolonged  opposition  of  both  Low  Church  and  High  Church,  to  whom 
'  Hampdenism '  meant  nothing  less  than  the  negation  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
Catholic  spirit.  Hampden,  if  not  <  Hampdenism/  was  to  be  greatly  crippled  by  the 
Oxford  Convocation  of  the  following  May. 
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encourages  me  to  think  that  there  may  be  many  such  whom 
one  dreams  not  oV 

How  Froude  came  to  leave  these  secret  manuscripts  behind 
him  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  Keble  had  advised  burning  them, 
long  before.  During  the  months  and  even  years  when  there 
was  natural  opportunity  for  disposing  of  all  his  affairs,  Froude 
had  abstained  from  destroying  his  papers.  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  he  was  too  completely  indifferent,  in  all  such  matters, 
to  make  a  move  of  any  sort.  He  belonged  to  a  journal-keeping 
age  and  a  journal-keeping  family :  to  write,  and  to  dismiss  the 
writing  from  memory,  were  to  him  easy  matters.  Neither  his 
kind  of  memory,  nor  his  degree  of  self-attentiveness,  would  have 
helped  him  to  produce  an  Apologia.  His  diaries,  properly 
speaking,  have  absolutely  no  egotism :  he  is  merely  dramatically 
concentrated  on  R.  H.  F.  as  a  moral  '  dummy '  convenient  for 
observation  and  correction,  and  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  habit  that  he  should  have  taken  no  thought  whatever  of  a 
testamentary  nature,  towards  the  end.  He  could,  of  course, 
have  had  no  suspicion  of  the  ultimate  use  to  which  his  confes* 
sions  were  soon  to  be  put  Besides,  he  would  harbour  no  fear 
of  depreciation,  but  would  rather  have  desired  that,  even  in 
the  grave. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  finished  book  they  placed  a  sweet 
motto  from  the  Adeste^  sancta  conjuges^  the  midnight  hymn 
appointed  for  the  Office  of  the  Commemoration  of  Holy 
Women.  It  came  from  the  Parisian  Breviary,  in  which  Froude 
had  delighted.  Newman  was  editing  the  Hymns  included  in 
it  at  this  very  time. 

^  St  sub  i$rtnii  vuUibus 
Austtra  virtus  ocadit^ 
Timens  videriy  ne  suum^ 
Dum  prodit,  amittai  decus* 

Isaac  Williams'  sensitive  translation  is  a  fit  mate  for  the 
Latin: 

'Neatfa  [a]  look  serene  concealed. 
Stem  Virtue  hid  her  shield. 
Fearing  to  lose  that  Love,  within. 
Which  half  is  lost  by  being  seen.' 

Such  a  motto,  it  might  be  urged,  was  both  too  personal 
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and  too  deprecatory.     The  perfect  posy  for  the  venture  would 
have  been,  instead,  a  word  of  Felippo  di  Boni : 

*  Son  soldato 
Ancor  to: 
Stringo  una  spada 
Che  forte  in  pugno 
Ed  immortal  mi  sta. 
Die  mi  I  ha  data; 
Equando  morto  io  cada^ 
Fatta  spirito  mio, 
Combatteritt* 

The  Editors  felt,  no  doubt,  that  anything  like  this,  for  all 
of  its  fitness,  would  have  imported  a  note  of  unnecessary  defi- 
ance. To  print  the  Remains  at  all  was  certainly  war-cry 
enough. 

The  first  Part,  comprising  two  volumes,  appeared  at  mid- 
winter, 1838.  It  was  much  talked  of,  ad  was  inevitable,  among 
the  interested  friends  and  foes  of  the  High  Church  party,  and 
it  bred  the  most  contrary  impressions.  Beyond  the  familiar 
circle,  Froude's  comrades  and  their  followers,  what  success 
the  book  won  was  a  frank  succis  de  scandaU.  Its  one  tangible 
result  was  to  urge  on  Low  Church  zealots  to  build  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  at  Oxford.  It  was  dedicated  in  1841;  and  sub- 
consciously, it  was  from  plinth  to  finial  what  Mr.  Keble  called 
it,  *  a  public  dissent  from  Froude.'  ^  Love  for  Ridley,  Latimer, 
and  the  great  Cranmer  who,  as  F.  Rogers  once  predicated, 
*  burned  well,'  were  less  potent  in  raising  that  graceful  land- 
mark than  heated  disapprobation  of  Froude,  Newman,  and 
Keble  himself.  Sic  vos  non  vobis.  Hurrell  liked  ironical 
situations.     Here  was  one  to  his  hand. 

The  sale  of  the  Remains  was  never  great ;  in  fact,  it  was  so 

^  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Fillingham's  wit,  wasted  on  a  winter  Sunday  morning  in  the 
Pembroke  Street  Chapel,  Oxford,  may  be  worth  hoarding  up.  '  The  Martyrs  died  to 
protest  against  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  the  man  who  preached 
that  doctrine  from  the  pulpit  was  a  traitor,  and  deserved  to  be  drummed  out  of  the 
Church.  (Applause).  .  .  .  The  new  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  was  founded 
in  1833  ...  in  order  to  save  the  endowments,  and  was  really  a  pecuniary  dodge. 
The  Martyrs'  Memorial  protested  against  it,  and  said  this  new  thing  was  not  the 
religion  of  the  true  Church  of  England.  The  Memorial  protested  against  dishonesty ; 
it  stood  as  a  protest  against  shams,  etc.,  etc.'— 7>i^  Oxford  TimeSy/an,  16,  1904. 
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restricted  that  the  publishers,  about  seven  months  after  the 
launching  of  the  first  Part,  made  considerable  demur  before 
bringing  the  second  Part  out  at  all.  No  extra  edition  was  called 
for;  the  work  has  stood,  ever  since,  among  the  out-of-print 
rarities  of  London  catalogues.  Of  the  mass  of  writing  which  it 
comprised,  sacred  or  secular,  there  has  been  but  a  single  paper 
reprinted :  the  remarkable  paper  on  State  Interference  in 
Matters  Spiritual,  issued  by  Selwood  in  1869,  with  a  strongly 
corroborative  Introduction  from  the  pen  of  that  good  militant 
shepherd,  the  Rev.  William  J.  E.  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Frome. 

On  March  29,  1838,  Newman  wrote  from  Oxford  to  Keble, 
on  the  subject  then  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

*  You  must  not  be  vexed  to  have  a  somewhat  excited  letter 
from  Edward  Churton  ^  on  the  subject  of  dear  Hurrell's 
Remains.  I  doubt  not,  too,  you  really  will  not  be  so.  All 
persons  whose  hearts  have  been  with  Cranmer  and  Jewel  are 
naturally  pained ;  and  one  must  honour  them  for  it.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  here  that  the  Journal  ought  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  full  of  instruction.  Yesterday  morning  I  had  the 
following  pleasant  announcement  from  William  Froude :  ''  My 
father  is  much  pleased  with  Hurrell's  book.  He  had  been 
rather  alarmed  by  some  comments  made  upon  it  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  John  Coleridge ;  but  the  book  itself  has  quite  reassured 
him.    The  Preface  says  exactly  what  one  wished  to  have  said." ' 

If  Archdeacon  Froude  felt  satisfied,  that  would  atone  for 
much.  Mr.  Rose's  opinion  was  next  in  importance  to  the 
Archdeacon's,  to  the  Oriel  men  responsible  for  this  particular 
exercise  of  it.  Fortunately,  he  was  sufficiently  favourable, 
writing  to  Pusey  from  King's  College  on  March  14,  1838,  to 
ask  for  'an  account,'  or  *a  sketch'  of  'poor  Froude's  most 
interesting  Remains.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  to  give  them 
for  review.  For  very  few  can  understand  or  appreciate  his 
very  peculiar  excellences.  A  book  so  miscellaneous,  touching 
on  so  very  many  points  is  a  very  hard  matter  for  a  regular 
reviewer.'*      Apart  from  these  graded  expressions  of  private 

^  The  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  1 800- 1874,  Rector  of  Crayke,  the  Spanish  scholar, 
biographer  of  Joshua  Watson. 

'  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men^  by  John  William  Burgon,  B.D,  late  Dean  of 
Chichester.     London :  Murray,  1891,  p.  129. 
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S3rmpathy,  there  was  censure  and  even  ridicule  to  bear ;  and 
self-earned  troubles  are  proverbially  not  the  sweetest  Violent 
denunciations  arose  on  all  sides,  and  especially  within  the 
bosom  of  an  ungrateful  Church.  The  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  fulminated  from  the  very  University 
pulpit ;  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  the  most  persevering 
*  charger '  of  all,  thundered  against  *  that  very  rash  and 
intemperate  young  man.'  Even  the  House  of  Commons  was, 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  disturbed  by  godly  zeal  exerted 
against  the  book.  To  James  Mozley,  during  July,  Newman 
wrote:  *You  see  Lord  Morpeth^  has  been  upon  me  in  the 
House,  as  editor  of  the  Remains.  Gladstone  has  defended  me ; 
Sir  R[obert]  Inglis  the  University.'*  And  Rogers  sends  his 
vivacious  message  to  Newman:  'What  do  you  think  of 
Gladstone's  exculpation  of  you?  And  what  of  the  face 
Froude  would  have  made  at  being  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  '^an  accomplished  gentleman"  by  Lord  Morpeth  ?'  * 

The  Remains,  quickly  as  it  fell  out  of  print,  was  a  storm- 
centre.  Mr.  Gladstone,  concerned  with  defending  the  good 
faith  of  the  editor-in-chief,  yet  handled  the  oppugned  work 
with  repeated  regrets.^  He  has  left  it  upon  record,  referring 
to  an  earlier  year,  and  echoing  the  adjectives  of  Bishop 
O'Brien  just  quoted:  'My  first  impressions  and  emotions  in 
connection  with  [the  Oxford  Movement]  were  those  of  indigna- 
tion at  what  I  thought  the  rash  intemperate  censures  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  upon  the  Reformers.'^  Newman's 
Correspondence  ^  gives  quite  a  roll-call  of  the  Bishops,  editors, 
magazines,  and  private  persons  '  opening  on  us.'  He  adds : 
'  I  can  fancy  the  old  Duke  sending  down  to  ask  the  Heads  of 
Houses  whether  we  cannot  be  silenced.' 

Some  who  took  the  Remains  to  heart  were  more  than 
half  sorry  that  it  was  published.  The  real  reasons  for  that 
measure  had  been  in  the  Prefaces  a  little  obscured,  because 

^  Afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
'  Correspondence,  ii.,  255. 

'  Letters  of  Frederic  Lord  BUuhford^  edited  by  George  Eden  Marindin.     Murray, 
1896,  p.  5a 

^  Life  of  Williatn  Ewart  Gladstone,  by  John  Morley.     Macmillas,  1903,  L,  306. 

*  Id«m^  p.  161. 

*  Remains,  vol.  ii.,  229,  250,  and  elsewhere. 
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largely  taken  for  granted  as  obvious.  So  much  is  clear :  the 
need  had  been  felt  of  issuing  a  book  to  serve  as  a  dead  friend's 
only  monument  But  the  moment  one  came  to  handle  his 
compositions,  all  warlike,  all  new,  one  foresaw  the  ethical  risk 
of  putting  them  forward,  without  first  educating  a  public  to 
read  them.  Mr.  Wilson,  representing  his  own  earliest  feeling, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Keble  his  Vicar,  sympathised,  in  the  very 
beginning,  with  Newman  over  *  the  great  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity you  must  be  in  at  present,  as  to  what  course  to  take.  .  .  • 
We  cannot  afford  by  any  shock  even  to  throw  back  into 
their  former  upright  posture  of  indifierence  or  suspicion  some 
who  are  now  leaning  our  way/  To  publish  poor  Hurrell  at 
all  turned  out  a  large  diplomatic  matter.  Confident  that  he 
needed  only  to  be  known  to  be  loved  and  trusted,  Newman 
resolved  to  make  him  intimatdy  and  unmistakably  known, 
and  his  opinions,  in  consequence,  heeded  as  they  deserved. 
The  Remains  is  almost  the  first  among  modem  English  books 
to  expose  what  is  sacredly  private:  we  are  all  used  now, 
whether  with  diminishing  or  undiminishing  protest,  to  exhibi- 
tions of  the  spiritual  anatomy  of  humankind.  The  Editors' 
challenge  to  an  Erastian  world  seemed  based  on  the  belief  that 
their  cause  had  bred  its  perfect  flower  in  Froude,  and  that 
only  to  show  him  as  he  was,  with  his  mighty  single-hearted 
zest,  his  aspirations  towards  holiness,  and  his  playful  gentle- 
ness, would  be  to  show  also  the  attaching  loveliness  of  their 
cause.  They  proceeded  upon  one  or  two  syllogisms  which 
had  no  flaw,  but  also  no  application.  For,  plainly,  Froude  was 
impossible  to  be  understanded  of  the  people,  and  the  more  he 
himself  was  expounded  the  worse  it  was  for  the  system  which 
he  personified.  An  eminent  critic  led  the  way  in  dwelling, 
not  on  the  question  so  unmistakably  thrust  forward,  of 
Praemunire,  but  on  Hurrell's  confessed  and  repented  glance 
to  see  '  whether  goose  came  on  the  table  at  dinner  1 '  That 
goose  is  well  known  to  a  number  of  contemporary  persons 
who  have  never  owned  a  copy  of  the  .Remains^  nor  heard 
what,  ascetic  theology  has  to  say  of  such  a  thing  as  concupis- 
cence of  the  eyes.  Hurrell,  in  a  secret  hour,  had  named  the 
goose  only  to  his  guardian  angel,  between  whom  and  himself 
the  sense  of  humour  could  hardly  come  into  play.     Keble*s 
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humour,  and  Newman's  likewise,  were  almost  incomparably 
keen :  one  knows  not  how  these  passages  survived  the  proof- 
reading. It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  public  attention 
should  fasten  upon  them  with  disrelish  and  horror.  They 
were  unusual,  they  were  not '  self-respecting ' ;  they  belonged  to 
types  outgrown  and  superseded;  in  short,  they  were  fatally 
*  un-English,'  to  that  most  respectable  year  1838.  It  was 
bidden  to  admire  a  humility  and  disinterestedness  in  which  it 
could  not  believe.  A  completely  non-sentimental  religion  was 
a  trying  spectacle,  even  to  the  most  religious  among  Early 
Victorian  readers.  A  young  man  ever  accusing  himself,  a 
young  man  waiving  his  own  profit,  and  doing  these  monstrous 
things  by  force  of  will  and  habit,  all  his  life,  was  simply  an 
offence  to  common  morals.  Natural  virtues  are  well  enough  : 
truth,  industry,  ambition,  family  affection,  are  at  least  legal : 
they  are  not  a  slap  in  the  face  to  what  is  called  a  Christian 
community.  But  a  temper  fed  from  hidden  springs,  and  full 
of  austerity  and  detachment,  must  ever  look  to  the  mass  of 
men  like  an  alien  thing,  the  outcome  of  h}rpocrisy  or  sheer 
foolishness.  Nothing  but  an  outward  and  visible  career  passed 
in  nursing  the  sick  in  hospitals  can,  to  this  day,  redeem  it. 

'The  public,'  says  a  sociologist,^  with  charming  scorn, 
'  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  own  passions,  and  the 
point  of  their  own  calamities ;  can  laugh  at  the  weakness  they 
feel,  and  weep  at  the  miseries  they  have  experienced :  but  all 
the  sagacity  they  possess,  be  it  how  great  soever,  will  not 
enable  them  to  judge  of  likeness  to  that  which  they  have  never 
seen,  nor  to  acknowledge  principles  on  which  they  have  never 
reflected.  Of  a  comedy  or  a  drama,  an  epigram  or  a  ballad, 
they  are  judges  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  not  of 
the  representation  of  facts  which  they  have  never  examined, 
of  beauty  which  they  have  never  loved.'  The  good  public 
and  anything  which  savours  of  the  merely  supernatural,  the 
good  public  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  short,  are  incon- 
gruous. But  it  is  only  fair  to  them  to  quote,  again,  the  word 
of  a  far  more  practical  observer,  which  had,  from  the  first,  a 
bearing  on  those  whom  the  writer  calls  '  the  firebrands  of  the 
Movement ' :  '  I  do  not  say  the  English  are  a  people  of  good 

^  Mr.  Ruskin. 
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sense,  but  I  say  they  abhor  extremes,  and  always  fly  off  from 
those  who  carry  things  too  far.'  ^  They  do  indeed.  But  every 
conclusion  becomes  an  extreme,  and  a  thing  carried  too  far, 
where  they  are  concerned. 

Froude  had  always  trimmed  his  sails  not  so  much  to  the 
wind,  as  according  to  a  theory  of  navigation.  It  follows  that 
'  the  picture  of  a  mind,'  his  mind,  such  as  his  friends  wished  to 
exhibit  it,  was  not  a  '  necessity  to  the  times ' :  in  fact,  it  was 
an  intrusion  upon  them.  It  was  in  deadly  hostility  not  only 
to  their  low  ideals,  but  to  their  ordinary  characteristics  and 
best  accepted  spirit  Froude,  or  his  unconscious  influence, 
was  only  too  well  organised  to  '  toss  and  gore  several  persons,' 
and  the  self-satisfied  Establishment  which  had  honourably 
reared  them.  An  illustration  of  existing  contraries  may  not 
be  far  to  seek.  Two  good  men  of  mark,  bom  and  dying  in 
the  roomy  Church  of  England,  once  expressed,  each  in  his  turn, 
his  feeling  about  his  epitaph.  Mr.  Robert  Southey  was  pleased 
to  say  (with  what  his  age  considered  perfect  decorum,  with 
what  our  age  must  admit  to  be  perfect  truth) :  '  I  have  this 
conviction :  that  die  when  I  may,  my  memory  is  one  of  those 
which  will  "  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust." '  He  also 
repeated  the  sentiment  in  verse.  But  the  testamentary  ideas 
of  Richard  William  Church  ran  in  another  mould : 

^  Rex  trtmenda  tnajestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvai  gratis^ 
Saha  me,  Fans  Pietaiis!* 

It  is  safe  to  predicate  that  thinking  persons  who  s)m[ipathise 
with  the  one,  revolt  from  the  other.  Now  the  cleavage  be- 
tween the  dispositions  which  brought  about  these  irreconcilable 
expressions,  is  the  cleavage  in  the  national  ideals.  What  is 
so  sure  of  blossoming  in  the  dust,  although  professedly  it  lay 
all  stress  upon  the  Vicarious  Atonement,  is  Protestantism. 
The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  co-operative  human  will  in 
the  scheme  of  Redemption,  although  it  attain  only  to  an 
awestruck  hope  of  the  Almighty  Mercy,  is,  well — not  precisely 
Protestantism!  Between  the  two  moods  there  is  no  mutual 
approach,  still  less,  amalgamation:   for  between  them  is  set 

^  Rose  to  Pnsey,  in  Buigon's  Lives  of  Ttoehfe  Good  Men,  p.  125. 
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up  the  Sign  to  be  contradicted.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Hurrell  Froude,  had  he  known  of  an  admired  poet's  intention 
for  ever  to  'smell  sweet/  could  hardly  have  been  restrained 
from  quoting  his  kinsman  Hamlet's  'Pah I*  Piety  which  of 
malice  prepense  smells  sweet,  will  like  Hurrell  Froude  no 
better  now  than  it  liked  him  in  the  Tractarian  twilight  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Southey  was  not  enthusiastic  over  the 
Remains. 

To  put  the  Remains  on  the  open  market  was  too  bold  a 
venture  of  faith,  though  they  would  have  served  their  dialectic 
purpose  well,  and  found  their  own  readily,  even  had  they  been 
privately  issued,  even  if  edited  with  greater  reserve.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  Froude  should  have  passed  posthumously 
for  a  mere  agitator  given  up  to  triviality  and  impudence.  If  it 
were  true  that  for  him  living,  'one  constantly  trembled,  in 
mixed  society,'  what  can  have  possessed  his  Editors  to  think 
that  his  anarchist  voice  (the  voice,  really,  of  a  great  construc- 
tive critic)  would  be  suffered  in  a  four-volume  monologue  ?  All 
he  was,  all  he  thought,  separated  him  by  whole  elements  and 
universes  from  the  ordinary  citizen.  Accost  between  them 
turned  farcical  in  the  act :  '  as  if  a  dog  should  try  to  make  friends 
with  a  fish  1 '  His  disqualifications  for  the  final  mission  given 
him  were  intellectual  as  well  as  moral.  To  name  but  two 
among  them,  he  was  in  love  with  the '  Dark '  Ages,  the  fountain- 
head  of  hard  log^c  and  thorough  craftsmanship,  and  still  more 
in  love  with  the  original  document,  at  a  period  when  historical 
research  was  not  only  unfashionable,  but  inferentially  abhorred ; 
and  his  animus  must  needs  have  seemed  '  Popish '  or  worse, 
when  it  but  led  him  to  handle  as  self-evident  fallacies  the 
darling  predilections  of  centuries  of  British  basilolatry. 

It  would  have  been  bad  enough  had  his  convictions  been 
expressed  always  in  academic  terms,  such  as  he  himself, 
after  all,  did  employ  pretty  constantly  in  addressing  the 
magazine  public.  But  Hurrell's  '  little  language,'  superadded 
to  his  strong  opinions,  was  too  much  for  a  day  of  buckramed 
dignity.  His  verbal  polity  spared  neither  himself  nor  the 
species,  and  it  must  have  been  appalling  to  others  beside  the 
Holy  Willies.  Moreover,  there  was  such  gusto  and  emphasis 
in  all  he  said,  that  the  effect  was  almost  that,  as  it  were,  of 
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calling  a  spade  a  spade,  with  a  plebeian  '  swear-word '  before  it 
Nobody  else  in  that  English  generation,  not  even  Wdby 
Pugin,  dealt  in  so  elastic  a  vernacular.  But  surely,  private 
letters  may  take  what  tone  and  pace  they  please?  Why  did 
it  not  occur  to  everyone  to  allow,  in  extenuation  of  this  too 
lively  fashion  of  *  sparks  running  to  and  fro  among  the  reeds,' 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Froude  was  young,  and  younger,  moreover, 
than  his  years  ?  The  ideas  of  personal  chronology  then  current 
were  illiberal.  We  know  that  men  and  women  aged  thirty 
were  looked  upon  as  fairly  venerable  figures  in  the  world  of 
our  grandfathers,  and  were  bound  to  have  shed  the  last  of  the 
pin-feathers  of  indiscretion.  For  purposes  of  general  protest 
against  the  common  vanities  of  plumage,  primitive  attire 
may  with  profit  be  retained:  but  it  is  likely  to  enrage  the 
barnyard.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  speech 
which  suggests  to  us  not  Court  dress,  not  even  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  but  overalls.  It  puts  everything  at  once  on  a 
workmanlike  basis.  A  masterly  critic  has  observed  how 
great  a  debt  Newman  owed  to  Hurrell  Froude  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  peerless  ease  and  naturalness.  To  go  further, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  one  caught  up  the  living  accent  of 
the  other.  As  a  good  latter  instance,  take  Newman's  famous 
passage  in  the  Apologia  about  'seeing  a  ghost'  when  the 
point  raised  in  an  article  on  the  Donatists  first  arrested  him 
in  1839.  The  echo  is  yet  clearer  in  a  contemporary  letter. 
*It  gave  me  the  stomach-ache,'  he  says.  Such  sportive 
phraseology  sounds  the  majestic  capacity  of  educated  human 
expression.  But  sportive  phraseology  had  its  disadvantages, 
when  it  was  sent  forth  broadcast  to  '  dictate  to  the  clergy  ot 
this  country,'  or  contribute  towards  'the  picture  of  a  mind' 
known  by  the  picturers  to  be  chastened  and  grave.  The 
innumerable  chapters  of  the  Remains  which  were  sober  as  a 
monochrome  were  quite  overborne,  in  popular  estimation,  even 
where  that  estimation  inclined  to  friendliness,  by  some  few 
prancing  words  or  lines.  The  amice  and  cope  of  the  stately 
Muse  of  Theology  symbolised  nothing  to  the  carpers  who 
believed  that  they  had  once  caught  a  handmaid  of  hers  in  the 
neat  no-drapery  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  Indisposed  to  look 
below  the  surface  of  Froude's  puzzling  temperament,  they  found 
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only  effrontery  in  his  clear,  terse,  vivacious  call,  and  only 
dulness  in  his  underlying  mood,  master  of  statement  and  defini- 
tion, and  of  armoured  synthesis.  It  was  not  altogether  their 
fault :  because  his  slang,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted,  consti- 
tutes a  defect  of  character.  It  was  a  conscious  revolt  against 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  'donnishness,'  and  in  so  far  an 
element  of  strength  as  well  as  of  comedy ;  but  it  was  also  the 
makeshift  of  a  man  who  contemned  himself  almost  to  the 
point  of  eccentricity,  and  who  often  could  not  bear  without  a 
mocking  grimace,  the  serious  utterance  of  his  most  serious 
thought  Keble  was  full  of  fun,  but  Keble  had  no  Hurrellisms, 
no  *  little  language.'  With  the  other,  it  is  the  note  of  a  certain 
spiritual  unrest ;  an  impiety  against  his  own  nature  which  all 
sensitive  human  nature  resents  in  some  degree :  the  jest,  indeed, 
of  a  philosopher  who  never  lost  courage,  but  who  never  found 
joy.  Self-valuation  and  its  calmly  pompous  accents  are 
understood,  and  even  commended,  all  over  the  intellectual 
world.  But  this  bitter  mood,  as  of  a  Cabinet  Council  plus  the 
Court  fool,  is  too  strange  and  new.  There  are  those  now,  as 
there  were  then,  whom  it  shocks  and  deters. 

Closely  allied  with  all  this  is  the  question  of  his  so 
unceremonious  dealing  with  men  and  things.  As  we  are 
reminded  by  his  Editors,  most  of  it  was  impersonal  enough,  for 
his  mind  was  set  on  principles  only.  '  I  allow  hatred  is  an 
imperfect  state,  but  I  think  it  is  just  young  people  that  it 
becomes':  is  a  remark  from  his  remembered  talk.  'The 
most  difficult  virtue  to  attain,'  he  went  on, '  seems  to  me  the 
looking  on  wanton  oppressors  as  mere  machines,  without  feeling 
any  personal  resentment.'  This  is  akin  to  a  curious  axiom  of 
Hazlitt's,  which  would  exonerate  almost  any  cynic  and  sluggard, 
that  'to  think  ill  of  mankind,  and  not  to  wish  them  ill,  is 
perhaps  the  highest  .genius  and  virtue.'  Many  adherents, 
unblessed  with  imagination,  of  Froude's  own  party,  might  be 
brought  to  bay  by  his  Common  Room  pronouncement  that 
'the  cultivation  of  right  principles  has  a  tendency  to  make 
men  dull  and  stupid.'  (His  friend  Thomas  Mozley  goes  even 
farther  in  the  impious  generalisation,  and  accuses  Evangelical 
goodness, '  mixed  with  poverty  and  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
or  religious  ambition,'  of  producing  '  an  unpleasant  effect  on 
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the  skin!*)  These  endearments  were,  as  was  but  just,  not 
confined  by  Froude  to  the  elect.  He  was  a  hard  hitter  also 
against  individuals  non-Jacobite  and  non- Apostolical ;  he 
made  ninepins  of  living  and  dead,  great  and  small  On  this 
faculty,  however,  he  was  very  far  from  priding  himself.  No 
one  could  be  more  keenly  aware  of  his  sharp  tongue  than  he. 
Given  events  as  he  saw  them,  and  his  naked  eye  to  transpierce 
them,  and  his  store  of  natural  animation  fostered  in  a  home 
atmosphere  which  was  at  all  times  highly  charged  with  criticism, 
and  we  have  some  explanation  of  his  merciless  proficiency  in 
adverbs  and  adjectives,  applied  impartially  to  the  Bishop  Jewels 
of  a  past  age,  or  the  undergraduates  of  his  own.  From  the 
first,  he  had  felt  this  smartness  of  speech  to  be  his  pitfall. 
His  journals  are  full  of  self-accusations,  prayers,  and  resolutions 

on  the  subject.     *  To-day,  when  called  on  me,  I  was 

forced  to  watch  myself  at  every  turn,  for  fear  of  saying  some- 
thing irreligious  or  uncharitable.'  .  .  .  '  I  have  again  been 
talking  freely  of  people,*  ...  *  Not  to  go  out  of  my  way  to 
say  disrespectful  things  .  .  .  not  to  say  satirical  things  either 
in  people's  presence  or  behind  their  backs,  or  to  take  pleasure 
in  exposing  them  when  they  seem  absurd,  or  to  answer  them 
ill-naturedly  when  they  have  said  offensive  things.'  .  .  .  '  I  said 

I  thought an  ass,  when  there  was  not  the  least  occasion 

for  me  to  express  my  sentiments  about  him.  And  yet  I,  so 
severe  on  the  follies,  and  so  bitter  against  the  slightest  injuries 
I  get  from  others,  am  now  presenting  myself  before  my  great 
Father  to  ask  for  mercy  on  my  most  foul  sins,  and  forgive- 
ness for  my  most  incessant  injuries.  ''  How  shall  I  be  delivered 
from  the  body  of  this  death !"...!  see  nothing  for  it  but  not 
to  talk  at  all,  and  let  myself  be  reckoned  stupid  and  glumpy : 
and  this  I  will  do.  I  must  give  up  talking  altogether  except 
where  civility  absolutely  requires  it.  I  am  not  to  be  trusted 
with  words.' 

All  this  '  mortal  moral  strife '  dates  from  his  earliest  man- 
hood. He  certainly  never  relaxed  the  eflfort  toward  humble- 
ness and  mental  correction  ;  though  a  superficial  reader  might 
question  whether  he  had,  at  the  end,  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing any  appreciable  measure  of  either.  But  it  is  worth  while 
to  remember  here  that  his  whole  effort  would  be  not  to  let 
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his  friends  at  Oxford  become  aware  of  his  victory,  if  he  gained 
it     Sooner  than  face  human  approval  in  these  matters,  he 

would  say,  every  day  in  the  week,  that  he  *  thought an 

ass,'  if  only  to  keep  up  appearances. 

Again,  and  apart  from  the  amenities,  the  Remains  are  not 
edited  in  a  way  to  conciliate  the  unwilling.  In  one  depart- 
ment, they  are  provokingly  presented  with  raggedly-pieced 
phrases,  names  suppressed,  and  divers  eliminations,  almost 
enough  to  kill  interest;  in  another,  they  commit  to  the 
general  scrutiny  amorphous  themes,  repetitions,  the  mere 
crude  bones  of  theory,  fn^^ments  never  shaped  for  the  press. 
Never  was  it  truer,  of  any  book  or  of  any  man,  that 

( — ^yoQ  must  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.' 

The  just  apprehension  of  such  an  one  is  never  discoverable 
from  what  he  may  write.  To  be  told  that  here  was  an  Oxford 
Fellow  of  genius  and  culture,  and  to  be  shown,  in  proof  of  it, 
no  professional  arts  whatever,  but  a  stripped  argument,  and 
'  the  rigour  of  the  game,'  flying  personalities,  tonic  common- 
places, buried  first  principles, — ^this  was  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing. Those  who  knew  Hurrell  Froude  would  take  pride  in 
the  Spartan  simplicity  of  his  every  page,  where  sincere  words 
are  welded  with  sincere  thought  Those  who  knew  him  not 
might  turn  away  from  that  as  from  downright  incapacity. 

Of  Keats,  in  his  marvellous  development,  Mr.  Lowell  beauti- 
fully says :  *  He  knew  that  what  he  had  to  do  had  to  be  done 
quickly.'  So,  in  a  contrasted  fashion,  with  Hurrell  Froude, 
intent  not  upon  his  own  artistic  perfection,  but  upon  the 
leavening  of  the  national  mind.  Graces  were  just  what  he 
could  best  afford  to  n^lect  in  that  too  hurried  working-hour. 
He  had  begun  to  die  at  eight-and-twenty,  and  he  was  to 
die  unconsummated ;  therefore  speech  compacted  and  anti- 
cipative  became  his  sole  concern.  He  is  not  light  reading. 
His  typical  sentences,  apart  from  his  many  paradoxes,  move 
like  the  Latin  axioms  which  break  the  heads  of  un- 
willing schoolboys  in  walnut-time.  A  skeleton  style,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  its  disqualifications  as  a  misceUaneous 
entertainer.      Anything   more    unlike    the    golden,   glowing, 
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misleading  glide  of  the  language  of  another  Froude  with  whom 
this  generation  is  more  familiar,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Yet  it  was  Hurrell  who  was  the  poet  It  was  Hurrell  who, 
according  to  all  evidence,  communicated  in  even  higher  degree 
the  extraordinary  fascinations  of  that  fascinating  family. 
It  is  not  the  least  lovely  of  his  attributes  that  he  sacrificed 
the  literary  possibilities  of  a  bom  historian,  as  he  sacrificed 
everything  else,  to  his  holy  master-passion,  and  carried  his 
genius  for  reigning  into  a  hidden  door-keeping  of  the  House 
of  God. 

The  novelty  and  unexpectedness  inseparable  from  his 
original  mind  appear  in  print  only  as  by  innuendo,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  some  coherent  train  of  thought  Slyly  quiet 
can  be  the  manner  in  which  he  understates,  and  negatively 
proceeds  through  harmless  analogies,  until,  of  a  sudden, 
readers  find  with  surprise,  and  cannot  shake  off,  that  'sting 
in  their  bosoms '  which  is  referred  to  in  a  piercingly  apposite 
phrase,  itself  of  classic  origin,  of  the  second  Preface  (1839)  of 
the  Remains,  All  his  papers,  at  least,  of  whatever  nature, 
display  his  faculty,  which  was  like  a  scout's  or  frontiersman's, 
of  discovering,  breaking,  and  defending  border  ground.  They 
are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  practical  far-seeing  sagacity. 
Written  over  seventy  years  ago  by  a  mere  unconscious  young 
prophet  with  no  conceit  of  himself,  they  have  an  amazing 
modernity.  The  keen  prescience  of  the  few  random  secular 
essays  is,  however,  intensified  in  the  other  essays  on  religious 
subjects.  They  'look  before  and  after.'  They  have  not 
begun  to  seem  out-of-date,  nor  to  label  their  author  as  fit  only 
for  the  never-dusted  top  shelf  In  a  day  when  views  of 
Inspiration  and  Revelation  are  no  longer  Butler's  or  Paley's ; 
when  new  keys  are  tried,  and  new  tools  taken  up,  and  in  the 
ancient  workshops  men  live  and  die  to  a  different  and  far 
more  perplexing  spheric  music,  such  staying  power,  in- 
dependent of  any  encouragement  of  it,  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able. It  gives  Hurrell  Froude  an  illustrative  importance. 
His  very  catchwords  have  a  diverting  contemporaneousness; 
witness  his  uses  of  '  Protestant '  as  applied  by  him  to  the 
unloved  majority  in  his  Church.  The  stuff  of  his  intellectual 
daily  life  is  never  altogether  the  timid,  domestic,  and  amateurish 
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thing  which  Anglicanism  must  be,  even  at  its  best.  In  Froude 
himself  there  is  nothing  very  cognate  to  the  long  development 
of  European  Christian  thought;  but  at  least  he  is  no  slave 
of  conventions,  and  from  that  tendency  towards  shrinkage  and 
encrustation  which  makes  '  every  Englishman  an  island '  he  is 
always  shaking  himself  free,  by  a  half-unconscious  gesture. 
It  is  this  good  chronic  revolt,  this  heroic  reaching-forth,  which 
lends  to  him,  in  his  incompleteness,  a  sporadic  air  of  greatness. 
In  the  spirit,  as  in  the  flesh,  he  was  the  traveller  of  the  party. 
His  written  pages  are  not,  like  Newman's,  literature  for  ever. 
Their  worth  is  that  they  show,  with  loyal  plainness,  not  only 
Froude's  dedicated  interests,  but  the  weight  and  depth  of  his 
selfless  intelligence;  his  bold  adventurings  and  outridings; 
his  habit  of  looking  unflattering  deductions  in  the  face;  his 
preoccupation  with  framework  and  foundation,  and  with  them 
exclusively ;  his  instinct  for  the  essential,  for  major  issues,  for 
one  or  two  premises  which  matter  most,  on  subjects  of  faith, 
and  for  the  events  of  real  significance  in  the  history  of 
England  which  bear  upon  the  Church.  This  instinct,  in  him, 
was  spontaneous  and  uncompanioned.  In  the  whole  field  of 
dogma;  he  first,  of  the  seeking  Wise  Men  of  that  generation, 
was  drawn  towards  the  '  Eucharistic  doctrine  with  its  huge 
wealth  of  meaning,  its  promises  of  light,  its  complicated 
connection  with  the  body  of  revealed  truth,  to  a  great  extent 
unexplored,  a  mine  of  treasures  hardly  touched ' ;  ^  in  the  whole 
field  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  alone  fastened  upon  the 
principle  of  freedom  as  the  divine  prerogative  of  the  Church. 
He  inspired  another  to  write  of  Hildebrand;  he  himself 
wrote  of  the  great  Becket  who  was  honoured,  we  know,  by 
Henry  VIII.  with  a  hatred  highly  intelligent  and  quaintly  con- 
temporary; he  notes  more  than  once  how  Henry  VIll.*s 
tyrannising  work,  yet  active,  was  in  many  respects  the  very 
work  attempted  by  Henry  ll.,  against  whose  ideals  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  flung  his  influence  and  his  life.  On  these 
topics  of  incalculable  importance,  Froude  laid  his  pausing 
finger.  He  never  occupied  himself  for  one  moment  with 
accidents  and  incidentals.     Yet  it  has  been  said :  '  The  Move- 

*  •  A  More  Excellent  Way,'  in  The  Faith  of  the  Miliums,    First  Series.    By  George 
Tyrrell,  S.  J.    Longmans,  1901,  p.  5. 
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mcnt  brought  into  action  not  a  few  who,  like  Mr.  Richard 
Hurrell  Froude,  could  never  advance  beyond  the  impertinent 
minutiae  and  the  ecclesiastical  fopperies  which  became  the 
badges  of  their  fraternity/^  It  has  been  said.  Let  it  pass 
for  'funny  tormenting.' 

Coleridge  remarked,  in  summing  up  his  old  friend  Charles 
Lamb,^  that  he  had  more  totality  and  universality  of  character 
than  any  man  he  had  ever  known.  In  some  such  terms  must 
be  couched  the  eulogy  of  Hurrell  Froude.  He  is  all  of  a 
piece.  *  From  his  very  birth,'  as  his  mother  put  it,  *  his 
temperament  has  been  peculiar.'  He  knew  his  mind,  and 
went  his  way.     He,  at  least,  did  not 

* — ^half-live  a  hundred  diflferent  lives.* 

He  paid  for  such  concentration  of  purpose  with  long  oblivion. 
Biography,  a  purblind  creature,  took  him  at  his  own  valuation, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  gathered  him  not  to  her  bosom.  The 
history  of  all  the  other  Tractarians  was  written,  the  history 
of  the  men  who  lived  very  long,  long  enough  to  see  as 
Cardinal  Manning  once  said,  the  polarity  of  England  changed, 
when  the  one  among  them  who  died  young  was  given  his 
chance.  Until  Dean  Church,  abetted  by  Lord  Blachford, 
made  his  worth  plain,  in  the  beautiful  subduing  art  of  a  book 
where  all  is  charity  and  serene  wisdom,  Froude  had  inhabited 
shadow-land,  and  was  less  than  the  phantom  of  his  brother's 
brother.  Eventually  no  mystic,  but  a  wide-awake,  matter-of- 
fact  person,  he  yet  had  always  a  sort  of  seal  upon  him  of  the 
objective,  the  remote,  the  unearthly.  Now  that  he  has  his 
station  and  we  have  our  perspective,  these  qualities  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  The  enfranchised  vision  of  him  now 
is  his  inner  self,  more  like  a  harper  than  a  trumpeter.  We 
seem  to  see  the  thin  tender  face  '  shine '  out  of  night  air,  as 
it  shone  at  parting  on  his  friend  at  Dartington,  fifty-four  years 
before  it  smiled  again  at  him  out  of  the  Light  Time  is  the 
only  crystal  which   gives   us  the  souls   of  men    and   things. 

'  Sir  James  Stephen,  '  The  Evangelical  Succession,'  in  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,    London :  Longmans,  i860,  4th  edition,  i.,  462. 

*  Quoted  in  The  Monthly  Repository  for  1835,  discovered  and  reproduced  in  Mr. 
Bertram  Dobell's  Sidelights  on  Charles  Lamb^  1903,  p.  325. 
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Whatever  looks  like  idealisation   there   must   be   the  literal 
truth. 

Hurrell  Froude's  poet-friend  Williams  calls  him 

'Like  to  himself  alone,  and  no  one  else.' 

But  he  is  unique  without  being  isolated.  His  habitual  mood 
was  a  country  of  far  distances,  not  unlike  his  own  Devon, 
where  the  rote  is  audible  from  a  stem  coast,  and  the 
desolate  tors  stand  up  abrupt  and  sharp  against  the  white 
February  horizon:  a  country  which  gets,  in  due  season,  its 
own  merriment  of  interlying  verdure,  and  builds  a  most 
delicate  overhanging  opal  sky.  There  is  in  him,  though 
unexpressed,  a  wholeness  and  relativity  as  of  this  landscape. 
His  saliency  and  roguery,  his  affection,  his  wistful  oddity, 
his  extraordinary  intensity  of  life,  the  endearing  charm  which 
has  served  to  keep  his  memory  bright  as  racing  sea-fire, 
only  remind  us  the  more  how  fully  he  belongs  to  the  issues 
to  which  he  gave  himself  of  old.  The  temptation  to  think 
him  a  good  deal  like  the  sworded  poets  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
with  their  scarcely  exerted  aptitudes  for  the  fine  arts,  whose 
names  leave  a  sort  of  star-dust  along  the  pages  of  the 
anthologies,  need  not  blind  us  to  his  severer  aspect:  he  is 
also  a  good  deal  like  the  more  militant  among  the  Saints. 
His  first  Editors  thought  so,  and  say  so  in  that  most  fragrant 
and  touching  Preface  of  theirs  to  his  volumes  printed  in  1839. 
He  was  wing  and  talon  to  them  and  to  their  holy  hope. 
'  Froude  of  the  Movement ' :  he  is  that,  first  and  last.  Great 
as  is  to  the  mere  humanist  eye  his  individual  interest,  he 
cannot  fairly  be  separated  for  a  moment  from  the  ideal  to 
which  all  that  was  in  him  belonged ;  to  which  he  belongs  in 
its  present  and  its  yet  unrevealed  phases;  to  which  he  will 
belong  when,  as  the  very  vindication  of  his  foregone  career, 
helping  to  breathe  into  successive  generations  the  spirit  of 
cleansing  scrutiny  and  renewing  faith,  Catholicism  shall 
triumph  in  England. 

With  that  thought,  we  come  suddenly  out,  as  through  a 
black  mountain-pass,  into  a  quiet-coloured  vista  rolling  between 
us  and  the  dawn.  It  is  only  too  possible,  in  the  beclouded 
state  of  fallen  man,  to  mistake  some  stage  of  a  vast  progress 
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for  a  disconnected  trivial  episode.  But  who  are  they  so 
unblest  as  to  do  it  in  this  instance?  Chiefly  those  enemies 
who  belong  to  the  household.  It  was  a  convert  squire  of 
Leicestershire,  the  friend  of  Montalembert,  who  in  the  bold- 
ness of  sanguine  charity  welcomed  the  very  first  Tracts  as 
nothing  less  than  a  pledge,  given  as  it  were  in  sleep,  of  '  the 
return  of  the  Church  [of  England]  to  Catholic  Unity  and  the 
See  of  Peter ' ;  ^  and  it  was  an  Oxford  Dean,  long  after,  who 
denied  any  orthodox  future  or  any  legitimate  past  to  the 
Ritualists  of  his  day,  refusing  to  connect  them  or  their  great 
popularising  leaven  with  the  theoretic  fathers  that  b^at  them. 
There  is  little  morality  in  this  preference  for  reducing  everything 
to  scraps  and  segments.  Those  who  dare  search  for  processes 
rather  than  for  dead  issues  may  at  least  be  respected.  To 
them,  in  an  hour  of  all  Latin  degeneracy,  the  old  sap  of  the 
strongest  of  the  northern  races  laughs  in  a  stock  long  barren 
but  sound*  Great  outlooks  call  for  great  patience,  lest  they 
strain  the  sight ;  and  so  with  a  spiritual  event,  believed*in,  and 
hardly  descried.  The  lens  of  controversy  will  never  bring  it 
nearer ;  only  constant  prayer,  like  an  eye  purged  and  made  new, 
can  peer  forward,  and  rest  on  the  horizon-brink.  If  Catholi- 
cism indeed  triumph  in  England,  Hurrell  Froude's  cannot 
ultimately  remain  a  hidden  and  homeless  name.  Is  it  not 
undeniable  that  he  is  to  his  own  communion  to*day,  exactly 
what  he  was  long  ago,  a  Hard  Saying  ?  Who  have  fought 
shy  of  him,  who  have  even  belittled,  hushed,  buried  him,  if  not 
they  ?  Has  a  single  one  of  the  vital  questions  which  his  restless 
agitation  opened,  been  settled  by  the  exerted  authority  of  the 
corporate  Church  of  England  ?  In  her  immense  miraculous 
increase  of  '  Catholic-mindedness,'  who  has  gone  beyond  this 
wild,  pathetic,  precursive  child  in  groping  towards  the  fulness  of 
Revealed  Truth,  yet  groping  in  the  dark  ?  He  loved  reality, 
and  entity:  they  were  there  next  his  hand,  and  he  felt  them 
not     He  seems  never  to  have  surmised  the  e;cistence  beside 

^  Life  and  Letters  of  Ambrose  PhUlipps  de  Lisky  i.,  199^  Compare  the  Rev. 
Spencer  Jones'  remarkable  article,  'Who  Makes  the  Division?'  in  The  Lamp 
for  April  or  May,  1904.  'The  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  by 
logical  and  divine  necessity,  seems  to  ns  to  be  the  return  of  the  Anglican  Church 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  To  it  we  must  come,  if  we  desire  to 
possess  a  sanctuary  once  more.' 
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him  of  the  down-trodden  Ecclesia  Anglicana  of  Continental 
sympathy,  which  in  his  brief  day  timidly  lifted  up  her  long- 
shrouded  penal  head.  But  she,  on  her  part,  saw  him  recon- 
struct, as  in  a  worshipping  dream,  her  every  lineament  It 
was  a  remark  of  Mr.  Bernard  Smith's^  which  impressed  Dr. 
Wiseman,  that  *  my  friends  at  Oxford  all  think  and  speak  of 
Catholic  practices  and  institutions  as  past  or  possible,  not  as 
things  actually  existing  and  acting.'  That  remark  would  not 
need  to  be  made  now,  when  a  people  who  owe  nothing  to  their 
Tudor  organisers  have  won  back  by  the  power  of  what  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  calls  '  reminiscential  evocation,'  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  religion  which  is  their  heritage.  But  when  it 
was  made,  the  remark  was  curiously  accurate.  Even  Froude, 
in  his  Beckett  cites  the  never-suspended  usage  of  religious 
houses  in  having  books  read  aloud  in  the  refectory,  as  an 
English  custom  of  'those  times.'  As  in  trifles,  so  in  graver 
matters:  Froude,  and  the  contemporaries  never  quite  abreast 
of  him,  knew  nothing  of  the  continuity  of  family  habit  in  the 
historic  Church.  Newman  tells  us  that  while  he  was  in  Italy, 
(and  it  can  hardly  have  been  otherwise  with  his  friend,)  he  did 
not  guess  at  the  significance  of  the  burning  sanctuary  lamps 
in  Churches.  '  Radiantly  sure  of  his  position,'  as  Canon  Scott 
Holland  says,  Froude  was  indeed ;  he  had  no  personal  mis- 
givings ;  his  good  faith  was  intact.  Yet  even  he  feared  for  his 
'  Branch ' ;  ^  and  he  laid  stress  upon  something  in  himself  higher 
than  loyalty.  If  certain  reforms  did  not  follow,  he  would  set 
up  for  a  '  separatist'  *  He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  make 
his  choice ;  but  those  reforms  have  not  followed.  It  stands  for 
little  that  some  of  his  nearest  relatives,  and  especially  the  one 
friend  whom  he  had  most  breathed  upon,  were  constrained  to 
go  the  '  separatist '  way ;  it  stands  for  something  more  that  to  a 
group  of  able  observers  of  various  creeds,  he  himself  has  seemed 
a  moving  aurora,  and  not  a  fixed  star  of  the  Anglican  heaven. 
The  speculation  whether  or  no  Froude  would  have  been  'out 

^  Canon  Smith,  Rector  of  S.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  at  Marlow,  once  the 
Anglican  Rector  of  Leadenham,  died,  aged  89,  on  October  24,  1903,  while  the 
first  sheets  of  this  book  were  passing  through  the  press. 

'  It  is  the  saying  of  a  contemporary  wit :  '  Did  you  ever  see  a  clever  Anglican  who 
did  not  worry  over  his  Church  ?  and  did  you  ever  see  a  clever  Roman  who  did  ? ' 

*  See  p.  148. 
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in  the  '45'  has  no  lasting  pertinence;  but  it  has  its  illicit 
unavoidable  interest.  No  one  who  studies  him  tries  to  blink 
it.  Some  among  the  distinguished  High  Churchmen  who 
have  written  of  him  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  convic- 
tion that  longer  lease  of  life  would  have  made  no  difference  in 
his  views,  or  that  in  any  case  he  would  have  dwelt  always  in 
the  tents  where  he  died.  But  the  majorit>%  having  broached 
the  contrary  opinion,  encourage  it,  and  lean  towards  it:  of 
this  company  are  the  Nonconformists,  the  Deists,  the  Catholics. 
Dr.  Rigg,  a  profound  student  of  ethics,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
'there  can  be  no  doubt'  that  Hurrell  Froude  would  have 
changed  his  creed;  Dr.  Abbott's  strong  arraignment  implies 
nothing  less;  many  reviewers  of  Dean  Church's  history  pro- 
pound the  question  and  assent  to  it ;  and  Mr.  James  Anthony 
Froude  saw  fit  to  play  with  it.  The  men  of  the  *  extreme  Left,' 
in  this  convocation,  speak  after  a  non-committal  fashion,  yet 
there  is  no  mistaking  their  longing,  partly  unexpressed: 
M.  Thureau-Dangin,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the  rest  of  their 
following,  seem  to  be  ever  thinking  what  only  Canon  Oakeley 
quotes :  Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses !  They  might 
make,  with  perfect  justice,  the  indisputable  claim  that  the 
Remains  exerted  the  deeper  influence  over  those  very  men 
whose  consciences  drove  them  at  last  to  leave  the  Church 
as  by  Law  Established  in  these  Realms :  the  book  bore  a  con- 
fessedly vital  part  in  the  formation  of  William  Lockhart,  of 
James  Robert  Hopc-Scott,  of  Frederick  William  Faber,  of 
William  George  Ward.  It  is  curious  that  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mozley  should  father  the  statement,  that  the  Remains  *  never 
brought  any  one  to  Rome.'^  But  he  may  have  had  only 
direct  or  primary  causation  in  mind.  That  prickly  book, 
moreover,  active  as  Hurrell  himself,  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  to  have  reacted  on  Newman's  'young  men'  at 
Oxford,  who  first  disturbed,  and  then  outstripped,  their  master. 
It  was  the  very  crux  of  the  complaint  against  them  that,  as 
Newman  himself  was  to  say  so  accurately  of  Froude,  they 
were  *  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Mediaeval,  not  to  the  Primitive 
Church.'  We  know  how  the  cross-currents,  coming  from 
Ward,   Oakeley,   Dalgaims,   and    the    other    extremists,   cut 

^  Reminiscences,  i-»  441- 
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across  the  path  of  Newman  turned  anchorite,  like  a  spring 
freshet  from  unimagined  hills.  The  '  new  party '  spoken  of  in 
Stephens'  Life  of  Dean  Hook,^  as  being  'as  different  in  its 
teachings  from  the  original  Tractarians  as  they  had  been  from 
the  Evangelicals/  were  men  almost  all  of  whom  entered  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Roman  Obedience.  They  were  filled 
with  the  idea  of  the  ever-living  Interpretative  Voice,  as  against 
the  mere  bookish  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity.  They  were 
strong  in  zeal,  will,  and  prayer,  and  self-sacrificing ;  they  were 
also  rash,  notional,  irrepressibly  gay.  Newman,  whom  they  so 
worried,  did  not  suspect  their  descent ;  no  critic  seems  to  have 
suspected  it  since :  but  were  they  not  the  true  and  immediate 
seed  of  Hurrell  Froude?  If  they  were  not,  then,  in  the 
language  of  the  heralds,  obiit  sine  prole.  How  difficult  it  were 
to  accept  that  as  part  of  the  epitaph  of  so  generative  a  spirit  I 
No  school  of  thought  in  any  communion,  since  1836,  has  re- 
produced so  markedly  the  singular  physiognomy  of  the  author 
of  the  Remains.  To  them  alone  he  was  not  in  the  least 
'  dangerous.'  But  it  is  clear  that  in  what  has  been  called  the 
Church  of  Lord  Halifax,  there  are  a  thousand  young  Froudians, 
a  collateral  kindred  with  plenty  of  trouble  before  them,  flying 
his  crest 

If  we  know  aught  about  the  trend  of  human  character,  we 
know  that  there  was  a  highly  integrant  strain  in  Hurrell  Froude ; 
his  whole  short  life  was  a  thirst  after  the  coherence  and  con- 
tinuousness  of  the  things  of  faith.  If  we  know  aught  about 
the  laws  of  moral  motion,  we  know  that  he  could  neither  have 
gone  round  in  a  circle,  nor  stood  still.  Like  the  paradoxical 
Briton  he  was,  il  savait  conclure.  It  is  far  truer,  potentially,  of 
him,  than  of  Newman.  Says  F^re  Ragey,  after  the  neat  and 
merciless  manner  of  Frenchmen:  ^ Pour  pousser  ses  idies 
jusqiii  leurs  dernHres  consequences^  Newman^  tiavait  eu  qt^d 
suivre  la  nature  mime  de  son  esprit.  II  itait  un  de  ces  esprits 
(assez  rares  parmi  nos  voisins  d^ outre  Mancke)  qui  se  laissent  con- 
duire  par  la  logique^  qui  vont  jusqiiau  bout  de  leurs  idies^  et  qui 
savent  cqnclure.  La  vie  et  les  Merits  de  Pusey^  au  coniraire^ 
nous  montrent  en  lui  un  de  ces  esprits  anglais  si  bien  dicrits 

*  Life  and  Litters  of  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D,D.,  F,R.S,,  by  hU  Son-in-Law, 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens.    Bentley,  1878,  u.,  103. 
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par  Taine^  qui  ''  restent  en  chemin  et  ne  concluent  pas^  •  •  • 
De  pluSy  il  sentait  bien  qu*il  ri^ait  pas  seul.  II  avait  avec 
lui  plus  que  des  corrtiigionnaires^  plus  que  des  collaborateurSy 
plus  que  les  disciples:  il  avait  avec  lui  et  pour  lui  F esprit 
anglais,  Les  anglais^  tout  en  admirant  beaucoup  Newman^  et 
en  le  plagant  au-dessus  de  Pusey^  reconnaissent  mieux  leur 
esprit  dans  Pusey  que  dans  Newman^  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  safer  for  all  of  us  conjointly  than 
to  answer  'No'  at  once  to  that  pithless  query:  Would 
Froude  have  followed  Newman?  Froude  would  never  have 
followed  Newman.  Nor  would  the  latter  have  paced  up  and 
down  for  long  lonely  years  in  Oriel  Lane,  and  in  the  Limbus 
Innocentium  at  Littlemore,  nor  invented  Oret  pro  nobis  for  an 
anodyne,  had  Froude  been  alive.  It  is  the  summing-up  of  a 
thoughtful  review  that  'most  readers  of  the  Apologia  are 
under  the  impression  that  [Newman]  had  started  on  the  road 
to  Rome  as  soon  as  Froude's  influence  succeeded  to  Whately's ; 
and  that  if  he  were  not  unfaithful,  he  had  to  go  on  to  the  end. 
.  .  .  Certainly,  it  does  seem  as  if,  after  he  had  lost  Froude, 
Newman  was  very  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  opposition,  to 
watch  for  omens,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  accidents.' '  Nothing 
gives  one  such  an  idea  of  the  immense  propelling  force  which 
Hurrell  Froude  was,  as  the  untoward  indecision  into  which 
Newman  soon  fell,  though  he  still  had  Puse/s  fortress-like 
strength  at  his  side.  Even  Keble,  without  the  beloved  '  poker,' 
burned  with  a  somewhat  darker  flame.  His  silent  beneficent 
career  at  Hursley  was  a  different  matter  from  his  career  as 
Oriel  captain  of  artillery;  and  no  careful  student  can  fail  to 
notice  that  his  later  spiritual  direction  tended  more  and  more 
towards  the  nebulous.  As  for  Hurrell,  he  was  bound  to  be 
astir,  living  or  dead,  in  one  direction  or  another.  Without 
being  prepared  to  look  frankly  upon  October  9,  1845,  ^s 
his  true  field-day,  open-minded  persons  may  harbour  a 
sympathetic  wonder  whether  in  the  English  event  which 
crowns  it  he  were  quite  unimplicated ?  'Was  it  Gregory  or 
was  it  Basil,  that  blew  the  trumpet  in  Constantinople?' 
When  Newman  sadly  transferred  himself  to  Oscott,  in  the 

^  VAnglO'Caiholicisme^  par  le  P^re  Ragey.    Paris :  Lecoifre  [1897],  pp.  4,  7. 
*  Mr.  Simcox  tn  The  AeatUmy,  May  32,  1891,  zsdz.,  4S1. 
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February  of  1846,  he  would  have  remembered,  after  his 
remembering  habit,  how  strangely,  yet  naturally,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  he  was  keeping  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  no  part  of  whose  office  could  be 
filled  even  by  an  Ambrose  St.  John,  *  whom  God  gave  me  when 
He  took  all  else  away/ 

'  Hurrell  Froude  lives,*  says  Principal  Fairbairn  epigram- 
matically, '  in  Newman/  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  for 
a  biographer  to  examine  and  define  the  measure  of  response 
with  which  *  the  Vicar/  in  his  historic  seclusion,  worked  into 
one  scheme  his  ideas,  and  the  ideas  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
least  '  flinching '  Anglican  in  the  world.  Froude  had  managed 
to  give  Newman^  (and  with  no  more  ceremonial  pomp  than 
one  infant  employs  in  tossing  sea -shells  to  another,)  the  norm 
of  every  single  one  of  his  great  theories.  This  short  span 
beside  that  old  age,  this  quick,  forward  -  reaching,  never- 
ripened  thought  beside  the  '  long  gestation '  of  the  sublime 
soul  whom  we  know  better,  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  a 
keynote  struck  in  a  grace-note  before  the  full  major  chord. 
The  chord  owes  nothing  of  its  position,  or  its  compotent 
harmony,  to  the  mere  sweet  hint  which  announces  it  and  is 
instantaneously  whelmed  in  it,  but  it  certainly  does  owe  to  it 
almost  all  of  what  may  be  called  its  idiomatic  beauty.  To  no 
educated  ear  is  the  chord  with  that  apposition,  and  the  chord 
without  it,  conceivably  the  same. 

It  is  his  glory  that  Froude  cannot  be  severed,  early  or 
late,  from  the  superior  genius  once  so  *fain  to  be  his  heir/ 
As  he  stands  fast  with  what  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  named 
'that  great  crisis  of  spiritual  animation,  unparalleled  in  our 
age  and  country,*  which  has  transformed  the  Church  of 
England,  and  with  his  Achates,  as  that  Achates  was  up  to 
1845,  so  he  walks  on  with  the  white-haired  Cardinal  of  all 
men's  honour,  through  whom  a  torrent  of  new  life  streamed, 
and  streams,  into  the  English-speaking  children  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  but  who 

*^<stme  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more.' 

Newman's  unnecessary  readiness  to  acknowledge  any  moral 
debt,   was   surely   no   small   part  of  his  delightful  greatness. 
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Never  was  it  better  justified  than  in  his  lifelong  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  clear  brain  and  pure  devout  heart  of  a  young  man 
of  no  celebrity,  whose  full  significance  is  not  past,  but  to  come. 
To  a  Catholic,  Froude  has  something  yet  finer  than  his 
'totality  and  universality  of  character/  He  has  the  grace 
of  God.     He  stands  in  a  mysterious  place, 

'Beautiful  erermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  dawn  on  his  white  shield  of  expectation,' 

and  it  would  be  covetous  indeed,  it  might  be  even  impious,  to 
wish  to  dislodge  him.  Such  as  he  is,  and  where  he  is,  he 
stands  pledge  enough  for  Reunion.  Meanwhile,  let  him  enjoy 
the  irony  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  to  compensate  for  many  of 
his  own  who  esteem  him  not,  many  *  swallowers  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  as  a  whole '  esteem  him  well.  The  English  Oratory 
has  for  him  a  sort  of  veneration,  as  for  a  little  brother  lost  who 
had  Saint  Philip's  very  brow  and  mouth  ;^  the  Benedictine 
monks  at  Buckfast  Abbey,  near  his  old  home,  familiarly  re- 
member him,  on  birthdays,  with  prayer  which  is  both  a  gift  and 
a  petition ;  and  there  are  lay  hearts  which  cannot  think  of  his 
lonely  burial-place,  in  snow-time  or  in  rose-time,  without  the 
sense  of  hearing  over  it  a  solemn  music  from  the  Purgatorio : 

'  Qui  sarai  tu  poco  Ump>  sihfono  ; 
B  sarai  meco  sentajine  doe 
Di  quella  Rama  ends  Cristo  i  Romano,* 

That  wonderful  prophetic  strain,  meant  for  eternity,  must 
linger  in  the  ear  of  every  ^  Roman '  who  has  learned  to  love 
Hurrell  Froude. 


THE   END. 


^  The^physical  resemblance  between  R.  H.  F.'s  child-portrait  and  il  buau  Pippo^ 
becomes  none  the  less  noteworthy  when  one  turns  towards  what  Newman  wrote  from 
Rome  to  his  sister  about  S.  Philip  Neri,  on  January  a6,  1847.  '  This  great  Saint 
reminds  me  in  so  many  ways  of  Keble,  that  I  can  £mcy  what  Keble  would  have 
been  ...  in  another  place  and  age ;  he  was  fonned  on  the  same  type  of  extreme 
hatred  of  humbog,  playfulness,  nay,  oddity,  tender  love  of  others,  and  severity.' 
John  Honry  Newman,  Letters  and  Correspondenee  to  i84S>  ii«>  424. 
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•  •.•.... 

'  What  was  it  that  turned  [Keble]  by  degrees  into  so  promi- 
nent and  so  influential  a  person?  It  was  the  result  of  the 
action  of  his  convictions  and  ideas,  and  still  more  of  his 
character,  on  the  energetic  and  fearless  mind  of  a  pupil  and 
disciple,  Richard  Hurrell  Froude.  Froude  was  Keble's  pupil 
at  Oriel,  and  when  Keble  left  Oriel  for  his  curacy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Long  Vacation  of  1823,  he  took  Froude  with  him 
to  read  for  his  degree.  He  took  with  him  ultimately  two 
other  pupils,  Robert  Wilberforce  and  Isaac  Williams  of  Trinity. 
One  of  them,  Isaac  Williams,  has  left  some  reminiscences  of 
the  time,  and  of  the  terms  on  which  the  young  men  were  with 
their  tutor,  then  one  of  the  most  famous  men  at  Oxford.  They 
were  terms  of  the  utmost  freedom.  "  Master  is  the  greatest 
boy  of  them  all,"  was  the  judgment  of  the  rustic  who  was 
gardener,  groom,  and  parish  clerk  to  Mr.  Keble.  Froude's 
was  a  keen  logical  mind,  not  easily  satisfied,  contemptuous  of 
compromises  and  evasions,  and  disposed  on  occasion  to  be 
mischievous  and  aggressive ;  and  with  Keble,  as  with  anybody 
else,  he  was  ready  to  dispute  and  try  every  form  of  dialectical 
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experiment.     But  he  was  open  to  higher  influences  than  those 
of  logic,  and  in  Keble  he  saw  what  subdued  and  won  him  to 
boundless  veneration  and  aflection.     Keble  won  the  love  of  the 
whole  little  society;  but  in  Froude  he  had  gained  a  disciple 
who  was  to  be   the  mouthpiece  and  champion  of  his  ideas, 
and  who  was  to  react  on  himself  and  cany  him  forward  to 
larger  enterprises  and  bolder  resolutions  than  by  himself  he 
would  have  thought  of.     Froude  took  in  from  Keble  all  he 
had  to  communicate :  principles,  convictions,  moral  rules  and 
standards  of  life,  hopes,  fears,  antipathies.     And  his  keenly- 
tempered   intellect,  and  his  determination  and  high  courage, 
gave  a  point  and  an  impulse  of  their  own  to  Keble's  views  and 
purposes.     As  things  came  to  look  darker,  and  dangers  seemed 
more  serious  to  the  Church,  its  faith  or  its  rights,  the  inter- 
change of  thought  between  master  and  disciple,  in  talk  and  in 
letter,  pointed  more  and  more  to   the   coming   necessity   of 
action ;  and  Froude  at  least  had  no  objections  to  the  business 
of  an  agitator.     But  all  this  was  very  gradual ;  things  did  not 
yet  go  beyond  discussion ;  ideas,  views,  arguments  were  ex- 
amined  and   compared;  and  Froude,  with  all  his  dash,   felt 
as   Keble   felt,   that  he   had    much   to   learn    about  himself, 
as  well  as  about  books  and  things.     In  his  respect  for  anti- 
quity, in  his    dislike  of  the   novelties  which   were   invading 
Church   rules   and   sentiments,  as  well  as  its  Creeds,  in  his 
jealousy  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  his  seriousness  of  self- 
discipline,  he  accepted  Keble's  guidance   and  influence  more 
and  more;  and  from   Keble   he   had  more  than  one   lesson 
of  self-distrust,  more  than  one  warning  against  the   tempta- 
tions  of  intellect.      "Froude    told    me   many    years   after," 
writes  one  of  his  friends,  "that  Keble  once,  before   parting 
with  him,  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind  which  he 
wished  to  say,  but  shrank  from  saying,  while  waiting,  I  think, 
for  a  coach.     At  last  he  said,  just  before  parting,  *  Froude, 
you  thought  Law's  Serious  Call  was  a  clever  book ;  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  you  had  said  the  Day  of  Judgement  will  be  a 
pretty  sight*     This  speech,  Froude  told  mej  had  a  great  effect 
on  his  after  life."  ^ 

'  At  Easter,  1 826,  Froude  wa^  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.     He 

*  [Isaac  Williams's  MS.  Memoir.] 
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came  back  to  Oxford,  charged  with  Keble's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  from  his  more  eager  and  impatient  temper,  more 
on  the  look-out  for  ways  of  giving  them  effect.  The  next 
year  he  became  Tutor,  and  he  held  the  tutorship  till  1830. 
But  he  found  at  Oriel  a  colleague,  a  little  his  senior  in  age  and 
standing,  of  whom  Froude  and  his  friends  as  yet  knew  little 
except  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  that  he  had  been  a 
favourite  of  Whately's,  and  that  in  a  loose  and  rough  way  he 
was  counted  among  the  few  Liberals  and  Evangelicals  in  Ox- 
ford. This  was  Mr.  Newman.  Keble  had  been  shy  of  him, 
and  Froude  would  at  first  judge  him  by  Keble's  standard. 
But  Newman  was  just  at  this  time  "  moving,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  out  of  the  shadow  of  Liberalism."  Living  not  apart  like 
Keble,  but  in  the  same  College,  and  meeting  every  day,  Froude 
and  Newman  could  not  but  be  either  strongly  and  permanently 
repelled,  or  strongly  attracted.  They  were  attracted  :  attracted 
with  a  force  which  at  last  united  them  in  the  deepest  and  most 
unreserved  friendship.  Of  the  steps  of  this  great  change  in 
the  mind  and  fortunes  of  each  of  them  we  have  no  record : 
intimacies  of  this  kind  grow  in  College  out  of  unnoticed  and 
unremembered  talks,  agreeing  or  differing,  out  of  unconscious 
disclosures  of  temper  and  purpose,  out  of  walks  and  rides  and 
quiet  breakfasts  and  Common-Room  arguments,  out  of  admira- 
tions and  dislikes,  out  of  letters  and  criticisms  and  questions ; 
and  nobody  can  tell  afterwards  how  they  have  come  about. 
The  change  was  gradual  and  deliberate.  Froude's  friends  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  Keble  family,  had  their  misgivings  about 
Newman's  supposed  Liberalism ;  they  did  not  much  want  to 
have  to  do  with  him.  His  subtle  and  speculative  temper  did 
not  always  square  with  Froude's  theology.  "N.  is  a  fellow 
that  I  like  more,  the  more  I  think  of  him,"  Froude  wrote  in 
1828 ;  "only  I  would  give  a  few  odd  pence  if  he  were  not  a 
heretic."  ^  But  Froude,  who  saw  him  every  day,  and  was  soon 
associated  with  him  in  the  tutorship,  found  a  spirit  more  akin 
to  his  own  in  depth  and  freedom  and  daring,  than  he  had  yet 
encountered.  And  Froude  found  Newman  just  in  that  maturing 
state  of  religious  opinion  in  which  a  powerful  mind  like  Froude's 
would  be  likely  to  act  decisively.     Each  acted  on  the  other. 

^[Remains,  i.,  232,  233.] 
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Froude  represented  Keble's  ideas,  Keble's  enthusiasm.  New- 
man gave  shape,  foundation,  consistency,  elevation  to  the 
Anglican  theology,  when  he  accepted  it,  which  Froude  had 
learned  from  Keble.  "  I  knew  him  first,"  we  read  in  the 
Apologia^  "in  1826,  and  was  in  the  closest  and  most 
affectionate  friendship  with  him  from  about  1829  till  his 
death  in  1836."^  But  this  was  not  all.  Through  Froude, 
Newman  came  to  know  and  to  be  intimate  with  Keble; 
and  a  sort  of  camaraderie  arose  of  very  independent  and 
outspoken  people,  who  acknowledged  Keble  as  their  master 
and  counsellor. 

' "  The  true  and  primary  author  of  it "  (the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment), we  read  in  the  Apologia^  "  as  is  usual  with  great  motive 
powers,  was  out  of  sight  .  .  .  Need  I  say  that  I  am  speaking 
of  John  Keble  ? "  The  statement  is  strictly  true.  Froude 
never  would  have  been  the  man  he  was  but  for  his  daily  and 
hourly  intercourse  with  Keble;  and  Froude  brought  to  bear 
upon  Newman's  mind,  at  a  critical  period  of  its  development, 
Keble's  ideas  and  feelings  about  religion  and  the  Church, 
Keble's  reality  of  thought  and  purpose,  Keble's  transparent 
and  saintly  simplicity.  And  Froude,  as  we  know  from  a  well- 
known  saying  of  his,'  brought  Keble  and  Newman  to  under- 
stand one  another,  when  the  elder  man  was  shy  and  suspicious 
of  the  younger,  and  the  younger,  though  full  of  veneration  for 
the  elder,  was  hardly  yet  in  full  sympathy  with  what  was  most 
characteristic  and  most  cherished  in  the  elder's  religious  con- 
victions. Keble  attracted  and  moulded  Froude :  he  impressed 
Froude  with  his  strong  Churchmanship,  his  severity  and  reality 
of  life,  his  poetry,  and  high  standard  of  scholarly  excellence, 
Froude  learned  from  him  to  be  anti  -  Erastian,  anti- 
Methodistical,  anti-sentimental,  and  as  strong  in  his  hatred 
of  the  world,  as  contemptuous  of  popular  approval,  as  any 
Methodist  Yet  all  this  might  merely  have  made  a  strong 
impression,  or  formed  one  more  marked  school  of  doctrine, 
without  the  fierce  energy  which  received  it  and  which  it 
inspired.  But  Froude,  in  accepting  Keble's  ideas,  resolved  to 
make  them  active,  public,  aggressive;  and  he  found  in 
Newman  a  colleague  whose  bold  originality  responded  to  his 

*  [Apologia^  p.  84.]  »  [Remainst  i.,  438 ;  ApoL^  p.  77.] 
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own.  Together  they  worked  as  Tutors ;  together  they  worked 
when  their  tutorships  came  to  an  end ;  together  they  worked 
when  thrown  into  companionship  in  their  Mediterranean 
voyage,  in  the  winter  of  1832  and  the  spring  of  1833.  They 
came  back  full  of  aspirations  and  anxieties  which  spurred 
them  on ;  their  thoughts  had  broken  out  in  papers  sent  home 
from  time  to  time  to  Rose's  British  Magazine  {"  Home 
Thoughts  Abroad")  and  the  Lyra  Apostolica.  Then  came 
the  meeting  at  Hadleigh,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Tracts. 
Keble  had  given  the  inspiration,  Froude  had  given  the 
impulse ;  then  Newman  took  up  the  work,  and  the  impulse 
henceforward,  and  the  direction,  were  his. 

'Doubtless,  many  thought  and  felt  like  them  about  the 
perils  which  beset  the  Church  and  religion.  Loyalty  to  the 
Church,  belief  in  her  divine  mission,  allegiance  to  her  autho- 
rity, readiness  to  do  battle  for  her  claims,  were  anything  but 
extinct  in  her  ministers  and  laity.  The  elements  were  all 
about  of  sound  and  devoted  Churchmanship.  Higher  ideas  of 
the  Church  than  the  popular  and  political  notion  of  it,  higher 
conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
Evangelical  theology — echoes  of  the  meditations  of  a  remark- 
able Irishman,  Mr.  Alexander  Knox — had  in  many  quarters 
attracted  attention  in  the  works  and  sermons  of  his  disciple. 
Bishop  Jebb,  though  it  was  not  till  the  Movement  had  taken 
shape  that  their  full  significance  was  realised.  Others  besides 
Keble  and  Froude  and  Newman  were  seriously  considering 
what  could  best  be  done  to  arrest  the  current  which  was 
running  strong  against  the  Church,  and  discussing  schemes  of 
resistance  and  defence.  Others  were  stirring  up  themselves 
and  their  brethren  to  meet  the  new  emergencies,  to  respond  to 
the  new  call.  Some  of  these  were  in  communication  with  the 
Oriel  men,  and  ultimately  took  part  with  them  in  organising 
vigorous  measures.  But  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Newman  made  up 
his  mind  to  force  on  the  public  mind,  in  a  way  which  could 
not  be  evaded,  the  great  article  of  the  Creed,  "  I  believe  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  that  the  Movement  began. 
And  for  the  first  part  of  its  course,  it  was  concentrated  at 
Oxford.  It  was  the  direct  result  of  the  searchings  of 
heart  and   the   communings   for  seven  years,  from   1826  to 
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1833,  of  the  three  men  who  have  been  the  subject  of  this 
chapter. 
•  ••  ••••• 

*  Hurrell  Froude  *  soon  passed  away  before  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  came.  His  name  is  associated  with  Mr.  Newman  and 
Mr.  Keble,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a  name  to  those  who  now 
talk  of  the  origin  of  the  Movement.  Yet  all  who  remember 
him  agree  in  assigning  to  him  an  importance  as  great  as  that 
of  any,  in  that  little  knot  of  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
courage  gave  birth  to  it  ...  He  was  early  cut  off  from  direct 
and  personal  action  on  the  course  which  things  took.  But  it 
would  be  a  g^eat  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  influence  on  the 
line  taken,  and  on  the  minds  of  others,  was  inconsiderable.  It 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that,  with  one  exception,  no  one 
was  more  responsible  for  the  impulse  which  led  to  the  Move- 
ment ;  no  one  had  more  to  do  with  shaping  its  distinct  aims 
and  its  moral  spirit  and  character,  in  its  first  stage ;  no  one 
was  more  daring  and  more  clear,  as  far  as  he  saw,  in  what  he 
was  prepared  for.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  his  friends  so 
much  looked  up  with  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  There  was 
no  "wasted  shade"*  in  Hurrell  Froude*s  disabled,  prematurely 
shortened  life. 

'  [I  ought  to  say  that  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Froude.  I  have 
subjoined  to  this  chapter  some  recollections  of  him  by  Lord  Blachford,  who  was  his 
pupil  and  an  intimate  friend.] 

From  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Churchy  edited  by  his  daughter  Mary  C. 
Church.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  1895,  p.  315. 

*  St.  Paul's,  Sept.  12,  18S4. 
'  My  dbar  Blachford, —  .  .  .  Sometime  or  other  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for 
a  little  help ;  that  is,  if  I  go  on  with  my  notion  of  having  my  say  about  the  old 
Oxford  days.  One  thing  that  I  should  try  to  do  is  to  bring  out  Froude.  Of  course 
his  time  was  cut  short  But  it  seems  to  me  that  so  memorable  a  person  ought  to  be 
duly  had  in  remembrance ;  and  people  now  hardly  recognise  how  much  he  had  to  do 
with  the  first  stir.  But  of  course  all  my  knowledge  of  him  is  second-hand,  or 
gathered  from  his  books.  He  reminds  me  of  Pascal:  his  unflinchingness,  his 
humour,  his  hatred  of  humbug,  his  mathematical  genius  (architecture,  and  the  French- 
rSvolutionnaire),  his  imagination,  his  merciless  self-discipline.  I  should  like  to 
bring  all  this  out,  if,  as  I  suppose,  it  is  true.  I  don't  suppose  Pascal  would  have 
loved  the  sea  I    He  would  have  been  *'seek,**  * 

'  ['  In  this  mortal  journeying,  wasted  shade 
Is  worse  than  wasted  sunshine.' 

Henry  Taylor,  Sicilian  Summer^  v.,  3.] 
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*  Like  Henry  Martyn,  he  was  made  by  strong  and  even 
merciless  self-discipline  over  a  strong  and  for  a  long  time 
refractory  nature.  He  was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  with  much 
that  was  most  attractive  and  noble ;  but  joined  with  this  there 
was  originally  in  his  character  a  vein  of  perversity  and  mischief, 
always  in  danger  of  breaking  out,  and  with  which  he  kept  up 
a  long  and  painful  struggle.  His  inmost  thought  and  know- 
ledge of  himself  have  been  laid  bare  in  the  papers  which  his 
friends  published  after  his  death.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
probing  his  motives  to  the  bottom,  and  of  recording  without 
mercy  what  he  thought  his  self-deceits  and  affectations.  The 
religious  world  of  the  day  made  merry  over  his  methods  of 
self-discipline;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  (and  such 
things  are  not  easy  to  judge  of),  one  thing  is  manifest,  that 
they  were  true  and  sincere  efforts  to  conquer  what  he  thought 
evil  in  himself,  to  keep  himself  in  order,  to  bring  his  inmost 
self  into  subjection  to  the  Law  and  Will  of  God.  The  self- 
chastening  which  his  private  papers  show,  is  no  passion  or 
value  for  asceticism,  but  a  purely  moral  effort  after  self- 
command  and  honesty  of  character;  and  what  makes  the 
struggle  so  touching  is  its  perfect  reality  and  truth.  He 
'*  turned  his  thoughts  on  that  desolate  wUdemess,  his  own 
conscience,  and  said  what  he  saw  there."  ^  A  man  who  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  conquer  in  himself,  and  has  gone  a  good  way 
to  conquer  it,  is  not  apt  to  be  indulgent  to  self-deceit  or 
indolence,  or  even  weakness.  The  basis  of  Froude's  character 
was  a  demand  which  would  not  be  put  off  for  what  was  real 
and  thorough;  an  implacable  scorn  and  hatred  for  what  he 
counted  shams  and  pretences.  *'  His  highest  ambition,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  was  to  be  a  humdrum."  *  The  intellectual  and 
the  moral  parts  of  his  character  were  of  a  piece.  The  tricks 
and  flimsinesses  of  a  bad  argument  provoked  him  as  much  as 
the  imposture  and  "flash"  of  insincere  sentiment  and  fine 
talking ;  he  might  be  conscious  of  "  flash  "  in  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  he  would  admit  it  unequivocally ;  but  it  was  as 
unbearable  to  him  to  pretend  not  to  see  a  fallacy  as  soon  as  it 
was  detected,  as  it  would  have  been  to  him  to  arrive  at  the 
right  answer  of  a  sum  or  a  problem  by  tampering  with  the 

'  [Remains,  part  ii.,  i.,  47.]  ^[Remains,  u,  82.] 
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processes.  Such  a  man,  with  strong  affections  and  keen 
perception  of  all  forms  of  beauty,  and  with  the  deepest  desire 
to  be  reverent  towards  all  that  had  a  right  to  reverence,  would 
find  himself  in  the  most  irritating  state  of  opposition  and 
impatience  with  much  that  passed  as  religion  round  him. 
Principles  not  attempted  to  be  understood  and  carried  into 
practice;  smooth  self-complacency  among  those  who  looked 
down  on  a  blind  and  unspiritual  world ;  the  continual  provoca- 
tion of  worthless  reasoning  and  ignorant  platitudes ;  the  dull 
unconscious  stupidity  of  people  who  could  not  see  that  the 
times  were  critical,  that  Truth  had  to  be  defended,  and  that  it 
was  no  easy  or  light-hearted  business  to  defend  it ; — ^threw  him 
into  an  habitual  attitude  of  defiance,  and  half-amused,  half- 
earnest  contradiction,  which  made  him  feared  by  loose 
reasoners  and  pretentious  talkers,  and  even  by  quiet  easy-going 
friends,  who  unexpectedly  found  themselves  led  on  blindfold, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  into  traps  and  absurdities,  by  the 
wiles  of  his  mischievous  dialectic.  This  was  the  outside  look 
of  his  relentless  earnestness.  People  who  did  not  like  him  or 
his  views,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  winced  under  his  irony, 
naturally  put  down  his  strong  language,  which  on  occasion 
could  certainly  be  unceremonious,  to  flippancy  and  arrogance. 
But  within  the  circle  of  those  whom  he  trusted,  or  of  those 
who  needed  at  any  time  his  help,  another  side  disclosed  itself: 
a  side  of  the  most  genuine  warmth  of  affection ;  an  awful 
reality  of  devoutness,  which  it  was  his  great  and  habitual  effort 
to  keep  hidden ;  a  high  simplicity  of  unworldliness  and 
generosity ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  daring  mockeries  of  what  was 
commonplace  or  showy,  the  most  sincere  and  deeply  felt 
humility  with  himself.  Dangerous  as  he  was  often  thought  to 
be  in  conversation,  one  of  the  features  of  his  character  which 
has  impressed  itself  on  the  memory  of  one  who  knew  him  well, 
was  his  "  patient,  winning  considerateness  in  discussion,  which, 
with  other  qualities,  endeared  him  to  those  to  whom  he  opened 
his  heart."  ^  "  It  is  impossible,"  writes  James  Mozley  in  1833, 
with  a  mixture  of  amusement,  speaking  of  the  views  about 
celibacy  which  were  beginning  to  be  current,  "to  talk  with 
Froude  without  committing  one's  self  on  such  subjects   as 

^  [Apohgia^  p.  84.] 
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these ;  so  that  by  and  by  I  expect  the  tergiversants  will  be  a 
considerable  party."  His  letters,  with  their  affectionately  play- 
ful addresses,  SaifjLovie,  alvorare,  irhrov^  Carissimey "  Sir,  my  dear 
friend^*  or  "  ^Afyyeltov  S^  apurre,  have  you  not  been  a  spoon  ?  " 
are  full  of  the  most  delightful  ease  and  verve  and  sympathy. 

'  With  a  keen  sense  of  English  faults  he  was,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  has  said,  "  an  Englishman  to  the  backbone  " ;  and  he 
was,  further,  a  fastidious,  high-tempered  English  gentleman,  in 
spite  of  his  declaiming  about  "  pampered  aristocrats  "  and  the 
"gentleman  heresy."     His  friends  thought  of  him  as  of  the 
"  young  Achilles,"  with  his  high  courage,  and  noble  form,  and 
"  eagle  eye,"  made  for  such  great  things,  but  appointed  so  soon 
to  die.     "  Who  can  refrain  from  tears  at  the  thought  of  that 
bright  and  beautiful  Froude  ?  "  is  the  expression  of  one  of  them  ^ 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  when  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  doom  which  had  so  long  hung  over  him  was  at  hand.     He 
had  the  love  of  doing  for  the  mere  sake  of  doing  what  was 
difficult  or  even  dangerous  to  do,  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
characteristic  English  sports  and  games.     He  loved  the  sea; 
he  liked  to  sail  his  own  boat,  and  enjoyed  rough  weather,  and 
took  interest  in  the  niceties  of  seamanship  and  shipcraft.     He 
was  a  bold  rider  across  country.     With  a  powerful  grasp  on 
mathematical  truths  and   principles,  he  entered   with  whole- 
hearted zest  into  inviting  problems,  or  into  practical  details  of 
mechanical  or  hydrostatic  or  astronomical  science.     His  letters 
are  full  of  such  observations,  put  in  a  way  which  he  thought 
would  interest  his  friends,  and  marked  by  his  strong  habit  of 
getting  into  touch  with  what  was  real  and  of  the  substance  of 
questions.     He  applied  his  thoughts  to  architecture  with  a 
power  and  originality  which  at  the  time  were  not  common. 
No  one  who  only  cared  for  this  world  could  be  more  attracted 
and  interested  than  he  was  by  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  its 
facts  and  appearances.     With  the  deepest  allegiance  to  his 
home,  and  reverence  for  its  ties  and  authority,  (a  home  of  the 
old-fashioned  ecclesiastical  sort,  sober,  manly,  religious,  orderly,) 
he  carried  into  his  wider  life  the  feelings  with  which  he  had 
been  brought  up ;  bold  as  he  was,  his  reason  and  his  character 
craved  for  authority,  but  authority  which  morally  and  reason- 

'  Mias  Harriett  Newman. 
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ably  he  could  respect.  Mr.  Keble's  goodness  and  purity 
subdued  him,  and  disposed  him  to  accept,  without  reserve,  his 
master's  teaching:  and  towards  Mr.  Keble,  along  with  an 
outside  show  of  playful  criticism  and  privileged  impertinence, 
there  was  a  reverence  which  governed  Froude's  whole  nature. 
In  the  wild  and  rough  heyday  of  reform,  he  was  a  Tory  of  the 
Tories.  But  when  authority  failed  him,  from  cowardice  or 
stupidity  or  self-interest,  he  could  not  easily  pardon  it ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  startle  his  friends  by  proclaiming  himself  a 
Radical,  prepared  for  the  sake  of  the  highest  and  greatest 
interests  to  sacrifice  all  second-rate  and  subordinate  ones. 

'  When  his  friends,  after  his  death,  published  selections  from 
his  journals  and  letters,  the  world  was  shocked  by  what 
seemed  his  amazing  audacity,  both  of  thought  and  expression, 
about  a  number  of  things  and  persons  which  it  was  customary 
to  regard  as  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  The 
Remains  lent  themselves  admirably  to  the  controversial  process 
of  culling  choice  phrases  and  sentences  and  epithets  surprisingly 
at  variance  with  conventional  and  popular  estimates.  Friends 
were  pained  and  disturbed ;  foes,  naturally  enough,  could  not 
hold  in  their  overflowing  exultation  at  such  a  disclosure  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Movement  Sermons  and  newspapers  drew 
attention  to  Froude's  extravagances,  with  horror  and  disgust 
The  truth  is,  that  if  the  ofT-hand  sayings  in  conversation  or 
letters  of  any  man  of  force  and  wit  and  strong  convictions 
about  the  things  and  persons  that  he  condemns,  were  made 
known  to  the  world,  they  would  by  themselves  have  much  the 
same  look  of  flippancy,  injustice,  impertinence,  to  those  who 
disagreed  in  opinion  with  the  speaker  or  writer;  they  are 
allowed  for,  or  they  are  not  allowed  for  by  others,  according 
to  what  is  known  of  his  general  character.  The  friends  who 
published  Froude's  Remains  knew  what  he  was;  they  knew 
the  place  and  proportion  of  the  fierce  and  scornful  passages ; 
they  knew  that  they  really  did  not  go  beyond  the  liberty  and 
the  frank  speaking  which  most  people  give  themselves  in  the 
abandon  and  understood  exaggeration  of  intimate  correspond- 
ence and  talk.  But  they  miscalculated  the  effect  on  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  or  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  the 
most  of  the   advantage  given  them.      They  seem  to  have 
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expected  that  the  picture  which  they  presented  of  their  friend's 
transparent  sincerity  and  singleness  of  aim,  manifested  amid 
so  much  pain  and  self-abasement,  would  have  touched  readers 
more.     They  miscalculated  in  supposing  that  the  proofs  of  so 
much   reality  of  religious   earnestness   would  carry   off  the 
offence   of  vehement   language,  which  without  these   proofs 
might  naturally  be  thought  to  show  mere  random  violence. 
At  any  rate  the  result  was  much  natural  and  genuine  irritation, 
which  they  were  hardly  prepared  for.     Whether  on  general 
grounds  they  were  wise  in  startling  and  vexing  friends,  and 
putting  fresh  weapons  into  the  hands  of  opponents  by  their 
frank  disclosure  of  so  unconventional  a  character,  is  a  question 
which  may  have  more  than  one  answer;   but  one  thing  is 
certain,  they  were  not  wise,  if  they  only  desired  to  forward  the 
immediate  interests  of  their  party  or  cause.     It  was  not  the 
act  of  cunning  conspirators :  it  was  the  act  of  men  who  were 
ready   to    show   their    hands,   and    take    the   consequences. 
Undoubtedly,  they  warned  off  many  who  had  so  far  gone 
along  with  the  Movement,  and  who  now  drew  back.     But  if 
the  publication  was  a  mistake,  it  was  the  mistake  of  men 
confident  in  their  own  straightforwardness. 

'  There  is  a  natural  Nemesis  to  all  over-strong  and  exagger* 
ated   langui^.       The   weight   of    Froude's  judgments   was 
lessened  by  the  disclosure  of  his  strong  words,  and  his  dashing 
fashion  of  condemnation  and  dislike  gave  a  precedent  for  the 
violence  of  shallower  men.     But  to  tihose  who  look  back  on 
them  now,  though  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  at  the  time 
they  excited  such  an  outcry,  their  outspoken  boldness  hardly 
excites  surprise.     Much  of  it  might  naturally  be  put  down  to 
the  force  of  first  impressions ;  much  of  it  is  the  vehemence  of 
an  Englishman  who  claims  the  liberty  of  criticising  and  finding 
fault  at  home ;  much  of  it  was  the  inevitable  vehemence  of  a 
reformer.     Much  of  it  seems  clear  foresight  of  what  has  since 
come  to  be  recognised.     His  judgments  on  the  Reformers, 
startling  as  they  were  at  the  time,  are  not  so  very  different, 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  from  what  most  people  on  all  sides 
now  agree  in  ;  and  as  to  their  temper  and  theology,  from  what 
most  Churchmen  would  now  agree  in.     Whatever  allowances 
may  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  their  time,  (and  these  allow- 
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ances  ought  to  be  very  great),  and  however  well  they  may  have 
done  parts  of  their  work,  such  as  the  translations  and  adapta-^ 
tions  of  the  Prayer-Book,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  divines  of 
the  Reformation  never   can  be    again,  with  their   confessed 
Calvinism,   with    their    shifting    opinions,   their    extravagant 
deference  to  the  foreign  oracles  of  Geneva  and  Zurich,  their 
subservience  to  bad  men  in  power,  the  heroes  and  saints  of 
Churchmen.     But  when  all  this  is  said,  it  still  remains  true 
that  Froude  was  often  intemperate  and  unjust     In  the  hands 
of  the  most  self-restrained  and  considerate  of  its  leaders,  the 
Movement  must  anyhow  have  provoked  strong  opposition,  and 
given  great  offence.     The  surprise  and  the  general  ignorance 
were  too  great;    the  assault  was  too  rude  and  unexpected. 
But  Froude's  strong  language  gave  it  a  needless  exasperation. 
'  Froude  was  a  man  strong  in  abstract  thought  and  imagi- 
nation, who  wanted  adequate  knowledge.     His  canons  of  judg- 
ment were  not  enlarged,  corrected,  and  strengthened  by  any 
reading  or  experience  commensurate  with  his  original  powers 
of  reasoning  or  invention.     He  was  quite  conscious  of  it,  and 
did  his  best  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  his  intellectual  equipment. 
He  showed  what  he  might  have  done  under  more  favouring 
circumstances  in  a  very  interesting  volume  on  Becket's  history 
and  letters.     But  circumstances  were  hopelessly  against  him :  he 
had  not  time,  he  had  not  health  and  strength,  for  the  learning 
which  he  so  needed,  which  he  so  longed  for.     But  wherever 
he  could,  he  learned.     He  was  quite  ready  to  submit  his  pre- 
possessions to  the  test  and  limitation  of  facts.     Eager  and 
quick-sighted,  he  was  often  apt    to  be  hasty  in  conclusions 
from  imperfect  or  insufficient  premises ;  but  even  about  what 
he  saw  most  clearly  he  was  willing  to  hold  himself  in  suspense, 
when  he  found  that  there  was   something   more   to   know. 
Cardinal  Newman  has  noted  two  deficiencies  which,  in  his 
opinion,  were  noticeable  in  Froude.     "  He   had  no  turn  for 
theology  as  such  " ;  and,  further,  he  goes  on  :  "  I  should  say 
that  his  power  of  entering  into  the  minds  of  others  was  not 
equal  to  his  other  gifls " :  a  remark  which  he  illustrates  by 
saying  that  Froude  could  not  believe  that  "  I  really  held  the 
Roman  Church  to  be  anti-Christian."     The  want  of  this  power 
—  in  which  he  stood  in  such  sharp    contrast    to  his    friend 
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— might  be  either  a  strength  or  a  weakness:  a  strength,  if 
his  business  was  only  to  fight;  a  weakness,  if  it  was  to 
attract  and  persuade.  But  Froude  was  made  for  conflict,  not 
to  win  disciples.  Some  wild  solemn  poetry,  marked  by  deep 
feeling  and  direct  expression,  is  scattered  through  his  letters, 
kindled  always  by  things  and  thoughts  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance, and  breaking  forth  with  force  and  fire.  But  probably 
the  judgment  passed  on  him  by  a  clever  friend,^  from  the 
examination  of  his  handwriting,  was  a  true  one :  ''  This  fellow 
has  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  but  not  the  imagination  of  a 
poet"  He  felt  that  even  beyond  poetry  there  are  higher 
things  than  dLtiything  that  imagination  can  work  upon.  It 
was  a  feeling  which  made  him  blind  to  the  grandeur  of  Milton's 
poetry.  He  saw  in  it  only  an  intrusion  into  the  most  sacred 
of  sanctities.  •  .  . 
•  •••.••• 

'  Froude's  first  letter  to  Mr.  Newman  is  in  August,  1828. 
It  is  the  letter  of  a  friendly  and  sympathising  colleague  in 
College  work,  glad  to  be  free  from  the  "  images  of  impudent 
undergraduates " ;  he  inserts  some  lines  of  verse,  talks  about 
Dollond  and  telescopes,  and  relates  how  he  and  a  friend  got 
up  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and  walked  half  a  mile  to 
see  Mercury  rise;  he  writes  about  his  mathematical  studies 
and  reading  for  Orders,  and  how  a  friend  had  "read  half 
through  Prideaux  and  yet  accuses  himself  of  idleness " ;  but 
there  is  no  interchange  of  intimate  thought.  Mr.  Newman 
was  at  this  time,  as  he  has  told  us,  drifting  away  from  under 
the  shadow  of  Liberalism  ;  and  in  Froude  he  found  a  man  who, 
without  being  a  Liberal,  was  as  quick-sighted,  as  courageous, 
and  as  alive  to  great  thoughts  and  new  hopes  as  himself. 
Very  difTerent  in  many  ways,  they  were  in  this  alike,  that  the 
commonplace  notions  of  religion  and  the  Church  were  utterly 
unsatisfactory  to  them,  and  that  each  had  the  capacity  for 
affectionate  and  whole-hearted  friendship.  The  friendship 
b^an  and  lasted  on,  growing  stronger  and  deeper  to  the  end. 
And  this  was  not  all.  Froude's  friendship  with  Mr.  Newman 
overcame  Mr.  Keble's  hesitations  about  Mr.  Newman's  supposed 

^  The  Rev.  Samuel  Rickards,  Rector  of  Ulcombe,  Kent,  and  of  Stowlangloft, 
Suffolk.    Said  in  1827. 
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Liberalism.  Mr.  Newman  has  put  on  record  what  he  thought 
and  felt  about  Froude :  no  one,  probably,  of  the  many  whom 
Cardinal  Newman's  long  life  has  brought  round  him,  ever 
occupied  Froude's  place  in  his  heart^  The  correspondence 
shows  in  part  the  way  in  which  Froude's  spirit  rose,  under  the 
sense  of  having  such  a  friend  to  work  with,  in  the  cause  which, 
day  by  day,  g^rew  greater  and  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  both. 
Towards  Mr.  Keble  Froude  felt  like  a  son  to  a  father ;  towards 
Mr.  Newman  like  a  soldier  to  his  comrade,  and  him  the  most 
splendid  and  boldest  of  warriors.  Each  mind  caught  fire  from 
the  other,  till  the  high  enthusiasm  of  the  one  was  quenched  in 
an  early  death. 

'  Shortly  after  this  friendship  began,  the  course  of  events 
also  began  which  finally  gave  birth  to  the  Oxford  Movement. 
The  break-up  of  parties  caused  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  followed  by  the  French  and  Belgian  revolutions 
of  1830,  and  these  changes  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  all  the 
reforming  parties  in  England :  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Liberal 
religionists.      Froude's    letters   mark   the   influence   of  these 
changes  on  his  mind.     They  stirred  in  him  the  fiercest  disgust 
and  indignation,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessity  of  battle  became 
evident  to  save  the  Church  (and  such  a  necessity  was  evident) 
he  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  attitude  was 
henceforth  that  of  a  determined  and   uncompromising  com- 
batant    "Froude  is  growing   stronger   and    stronger  in  his 
sentiments  every  day,"  writes  James  Mozley,  in  1832,  "and 
cuts  about  him  on  all  sides.     It  is  extremely  fine  to  hear  him 
talk.     The  aristocracy  of  the  country,  at  present,  are  the  chief 
objects   of  his  vituperation,  and    he   decidedly  sets    himself 
against  the  modern  character  of  the  gentleman,  and  thinks 
that  the  Church  will  eventually  depend  for  its  support,  as  it 
always  did  in  its  most  influential  times,  on  the  very  poorest 
classes."     "I  would  not  set  down  anything  that. Froude  says 
for  his  deliberate  opinion,"  writes  James  Mozley  a  year  later, 
"  for  he  really  hates  the  present  state  of  things  so  excessively 
that  any  change  would  be  a  relief  to  him."  ..."  Froude  is 
staying  up,  and  I  see  a  great  deal  of  him."  ..."  Froude  is 
most  enthusiastic  in  his  plans,  and  says,  *  What  fun  it  is  living 

^  Dean  Church  knew  what  he  was  saying :  none  better. 
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in  such  times  as  these !  how  could  one  now  go  back  to  the 
times  of  old  Tory  humbug  ?  ' "  From  henceforth  his  position 
among  his  friends  was  that  of  the  most  impatient  and  ag^^res- 
sive  of  reformers,  the  one  who  most  urged  on  his  fellows  to 
outspoken  language  and  a  bold  line  of  action.  They  were 
not  men  to  hang  back  and  be  afraid,  but  they  were  cautious 
and  considerate  of  popular  alarms  and  prejudices,  compared 
with  Froude's  fearlessness.  Other  minds  were  indeed  moving, 
minds  as  strong  as  his;  indeed,  it  may  be,  deeper,  more 
complex,  more  amply  furnished,  with  a  wider  range  of  vision 
and  a  greater  command  of  the  field.  But  While  he  lived,  he 
appears  as  the  one  who  spurs  on  and  incites,  where  others 
hesitate.  He  is  the  one  by  whom  are  visibly  most  felt  the 
gaudia  certaminis^  and  the  confidence  of  victory,  and  the  most 
profound  contempt  for  the  men  and  the  ideas  of  the  boastful 
and  short-sighted  present. 

'  In  this  unsparing  and  absorbing  warfare,  what  did  Froude 
aim  at — what  was  the  object  he  sought  to  bring  about,  what 
were  the  obstacles  he  sought  to  overthrow  ? 

'  He  was  accused,  as  was  most  natural,  of  Romanising :  of 
wishing  to  bring  back  Popery.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
this  was  not  what  he  meant,  though  he  did  not  care  for  the 
imputation  of  it  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Englishman  who 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  Rome,  and  to  use  friendly  language 
of  it,  without  the  intention  of  joining  it  But  what  he  fought 
for  was  not  Rome,  not  even  a  restoration  of  Unity,  but  a 
Church  of  England  such  as  it  was  conceived  of  by  the  Caroline 
divines  and  the  Nonjurors.  The  great  break-up  of  1830  had 
forced  on  men  the  anxious  question :  ''  What  is  the  Church,  as 
spoken  of  in  England  ?  Is  it  the  Church  of  Christ  ? ''  and  the 
answers  were  various.  Hooker  had  said  it  was  ''  the  nation  " ; 
and  in  entirely  altered  circumstances,  with  some  qualifications, 
Dr.  Arnold  said  the  same.  It  was  '*the  Establishment," 
according  to  the  lawyers  and  politicians,  both  Whig  and  Tory. 
It  was  an  invisible  and  mystical  body,  said  the  Evangelicals. 
It  was  the  aggr^[ate  of  separate  congr^ations,  said  the  Non- 
conformists. It  was  the  Parliamentary  creation  of  the  Refor- 
mation, said  the  Erastians.  The  true  Church  was  the  com- 
munion of  the  Pope,  the  pretended  Church  was  a  legalised 
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schism,  said  the  Roman  Catholics.  All  these  ideas  were 
floating  about,  loose  and  vague,  among  people  who  talked 
much  about  the  Church.  Whately,  with  his  clear  sense,  had 
laid  down  that  it  was  a  divine  religious  society,  distinct  in  its 
origin  and  existence,  distinct  in  its  attributes  from  any  other. 
But  this  idea  had  fallen  dead,  till  Froude  and  his  friends  put 
new  life  into  it  Froude  accepted  Whatel/s  idea  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  one  historic  uninterrupted  Church, 
than  which  there  could  be  no  other,  locally,  in  England ;  but 
into  this  Froude  read  a  great  deal  that  never  was  and  never 
could  be  in  Whately's  thoughts.  Whately  had  gone  very  far 
in  viewing  the  Church,  from  without,  as  a  great  and  sacred 
corporate  body.  Casting  aside  the  Erastian  theory,  he  had 
claimed  its  right  to  exist,  and  if  necessary,  govern  itself, 
separate  from  the  State.  He  had  recognised  excommunication 
as  its  natural  and  indefeasible  instrument  of  government.  But 
what  the  internal  life  of  the  Church  was,  what  should  be  its 
teaching  and  organic  system,  and  what  was  the  standard  and 
proof  of  these,  Whately  had  left  unsaid.  And  this  outline 
Froude  filled  up.  For  this  he  went  the  way  to  which  the 
Prayer-Book,  with  its  Offices,  its  Liturgy,  its  Ordination 
services,  pointed  him.  With  the  divines  who  had  specially 
valued  the  Prayer-Book,  and  taught  in  its  spirit.  Bishop 
Wilson,  William  Law,  Hammond,  Ken,  Laud,  Andrewes,  he 
went  back  to  the  times  and  the  sources  from  which  the  Prayer- 
Book  came  to  us,  the  early  Church,  the  Reforming  Church  (for 
such,  with  all  its  faults,  it  was),  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  before  the  hopelessly  corrupt  and  fatal 
times  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  which  led  to 
the  break-up  of  the  sixteenth.  Thus,  to  the  great  question. 
What  is  the  Church  ?  he  gave  without  hesitation,  and  gave  to 
the  end,  the  same  answer  that  Anglicans  gave  and  are  giving 
still.  But  he  added  two  points  which  were  then  very  new  to 
the  ears  of  English  Churchmen :  ( i )  that  there  were  great  and 
to  most  people  unsuspected  faults  and  shortcomings  in  the 
English  Church,  for  some  of  which  the  Reformation  was 
gravely  responsible;  (2)  that  the  Roman  Church  was  more 
right  than  we  had  been  taught  to  think,  in  many  parts  both 
of  principle  and  practice,  and  that  our  quarrel  with  it  on  these 
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points  arose  from  our  own  ignorance  and  prejudices.  To 
people  who  had  taken  for  granted  all  their  lives  that  the 
Church  was  thoroughly  "  Protestant "  and  thoroughly  right  in 
its  Protestantism^  and  that  Rome  was  Antichrist^  these  con- 
fident statements  came  with  a  shock.  He  did  not  enter  much 
into  dogmatic  questions.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his 
Remains,  the  one  point  of  doctrine  on  which  he  laid  stress,  as 
being  inadequately  recognised  and  taught  in  the  then  condition 
of  the  English  Church,  was  the  Primitive  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  His  other  criticisms  pointed  to  practical  and  moral 
matters  f  the  spirit  of  Erastianism,  the  low  standard  of  life  and 
purpose  and  self-discipline  in  the  clergy,  the  low  tone  of  the 
current  religious  teaching.  The  Evangelical  teaching  seemed 
to  him  a  system  of  unreal  words.  The  opposite  school  was  too 
self-complacent,  too  comfortable,  too  secure  in  its  social  and 
political  alliances ;  and  he  was  bent  on  shaming  people  into 
severer  notions.  '*  We  will  have  a  vocabularium  apostolicum, 
and  I  will  start  it  with  four  words:  'pampered  aristocrats,' 
*  resident  gentlemen,*  *  smug  parsons,'  and  ^pauperes  Christie 
I  shall  use  the  first  on  all  occasions ;  it  seems  to  me  just  to 
hit  the  thing."  "  I  think  of  putting  the  view  forward  (about 
new  monasteries),  under  the  title  of  a  '  Project  for  Reviving 
Religion  in  Great  Towns.'  Certainly  colleges  of  unmarried 
priests  (who  might,  of  course,  retire  to  a  living,  when  they 
could  and  liked)  would  be  the  cheapest  possible  way  of  pro- 
viding effectively  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  large  population." 
And  his  great  quarrel  with  the  existing  state  of  things  was 
that  the  spiritual  objects  of  the  Church  were  overlaid  and  lost 
sight  of  in  the  anxiety  not  to  lose  its  political  position.  In 
this  direction  he  was,  as  he  proclaims  himself,  an  out-and-out 
Radical,  and  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  go  very  far.  "  If  a 
National  Church  means  a  Church  without  discipline,  my 
argument  for  discipline  is  an  argument  against  a  National 
Church ;  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  unnationalise  ours 
as  soon  as  possible  " ;  "  let  us  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the 
devil :  let  us  give  up  a  National  Church  and  have  a  real  one."  ^ 
His  criticism  did  not  diminish  in  severity,  or  his  proposals 
become  less  daring,  as  he  felt  that  his  time  was  growing  short 

^  Remarks  on  Church  Discipline,  Remains,  part  i.,  ii.,  272,  274. 
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and  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  But  to  the  end,  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  the  English  Church  remained 
his  great  purpose.  To  his  friend,  as  we  know,  the  Roman 
Church  was  either  the  Truth  or  Antichrist  To  Froude  it  was 
neither  the  whole  Truth  nor  Antichrist ;  but  like  the  English 
Church  itself,  a  great  and  defective  Church,  whose  defects  were 
the  opposite  to  ours,  and  ^ich  we  should  do  wisely  to  learn 
from,  rather  than  abuse.  But,  to  the  last,  his  allegiance  never 
wavered  to  the  English  Church. 

*  It  is  very  striking  to  come  from  Froude's  boisterous 
freedom  in  his  letters,  to  his  sermons  and  the  papers  he  pre- 
pared for  publication.  In  his  sermons  his  manner  of  writing 
is  severe  and  restrained  even  to  dryness.  If  they  startle,  it 
is  by  the  force  and  searching  point  of  an  idea,  not  by  any 
strength  of  words.  The  style  is  chastened,  simple,  calm,  with 
the  most  careful  avoidance  of  over-statement  or  an)rthing 
rhetorical.  And  so  in  his  papers,  his  mode  of  argument, 
forcible  and  cogent  as  it  is,  avoids  all  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion or  even  illustrative  expansion :  it  is  all  muscle  and  sinew ; 
it  is  modelled  on  the  argumentative  style  of  Bishop  Butler, 
and  still  more,  of  William  Law.  No  one  could  suppose  from 
these  papers  Froude's  fiery  impetuosity,  or  the  frank  daring  of 
his  disrespectful  vocabulary.  Those  who  can  read  between  the 
lines  can  trace  the  g^rave  irony  which  clung  everywhere  to  his 
deep  earnestness. 

'  There  was  yet  another  side  of  Froude's  character  which 
was  little  thought  of  by  his  critics,  or  recognised  by  all  his 
friends.  With  all  his  keenness  of  judgment  and  all  his  readi- 
ness for  conflict,  some  who  knew  him  best  were  impressed  by 
the  melancholy  which  hung  over  his  life,  and  which,  though 
he  ignored  it,  they  could  detect.  It  is  remembered  still  by 
Cardinal  Newman.  '*  I  thought,"  wrote  Mr,  Isaac  Williams, 
"that  knowing  him,  I  better  understood  Hamlet,  a  person 
most  natural,  but  so  original  as  to  be  unlike  any  one  else, 
hidmg  depth  of  delicate  thought  in  apparent  extravagances. 
Hamlet^  and  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  he  used  to  say,  he  should 
have  bound  together."  "  Isaac  Williams,"  wrote  Mr.  Copeland, 
"  mentioned  to  me  a  remark  made  on  Froude  by  S.  Wilberforce 
in  his  early  days :  *  They  talk  of  Froude's  fun,  but  somehow  I 
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cannot  be  in  a  room  with  him  alone  for  ten  minutes  without 
feeling  so  intensely  melancholy,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  At  Brighstone,  in  my  Eden  days,  he  was  with 
me,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  deep  sense  which  pos- 
sessed him  of  yearning  which  nothing  could  satisfy,  and  of  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  all  things.' "  ^ 

*Froude  often  reminds  us  of  Pascal.  Both  had  that 
peculiarly  bright,  brilliant,  sharp-cutting  intellect  which  passes 
with  ease  through  the  coverings  and  disguises  which  veil 
realities  from  men.  Both  had  mathematical  powers  of  unusual 
originality  and  clearness;  both  had  the  same  imaginative 
faculty ;  both  had  the  same  keen  interest  in  practical  problems 
of  science ;  both  felt  and  followed  the  attraction  of  deeper  and 
more  awful  interests.  Both  had  the  same  love  of  beauty; 
both  suppressed  it.  Both  had  the  same  want  of  wide  or  deep 
learning ;  they  made  skilful  use  of  what  books  came  to  their 
hand,  and  used  their  reading  as  few  readers  are  able  to  use  it ; 
but  their  real  instrument  of  work  was  their  own  quick  and 
strong  insight,  and  power  of  close  and  vigorous  reasoning. 
Both  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  fashionable  and  hollow 
''  shadows  of  religion."  Both  had  the  same  definite,  unflinching 
judgment  Both  used  the  same  clear  and  direct  language. 
Both  had  a  certain  grim  delight  in  the  irony  with  which  they 
pursued  their  opponents.  In  both  it  is  probable  that  their 
unmeasured  and  unsparing  criticism  recoiled  on  the  cause 
which  they  had  at  heart.  But  in  the  case  of  both  of  them  it 
was  not  the  temper  of  the  satirist,  it  was  no  mere  love  of 
attacking  what  was  vulnerable,  and  indulgence  in  the  cruel 
pleasure  of  stinging  and  putting  to  shame,  which  inspired 
them.  Their  souls  were  moved  by  the  dishonour  done  to 
religion,  by  public  evils  and  public  dangers.  Both  of  them 
died  young,  before  their  work  was  done.  They  placed  before 
themselves  the  loftiest  and  most  unselfish  objects,  the  restora- 
tion of  truth  and  goodness  in  the  Church :  and  to  that  they 
gave  their  life  and  all  that  they  had.  And  what  they  called 
on  others  to  be  they  were  themselves.     They  were  alike  in 

^  [A  few  references  to  the  Remains  illustrating  this  are  subjoined,  if  any  one  cares 
to  compare  them  with  these  recollections :  i.,  pp.  7,  13,  18,  26,  106,  1S4,  199, 
200-204.] 
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the  sternness,  the  reality,  the  perseverance,  almost  unintelligible 
in  its  methods  to  ordinary  men,  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
self-discipline.' 

[Supplementary  Chapter,  written  by  Lord  Blachford 

(Frederic  Rogers).^] 

'  Hurrell  Froude  was,  when  I,  as  an  undergraduate,  first  knew 
him,  in  1828,  tall  and  very  thin,  with  something  of  a  stoop, 
with  a  large  skull  and  forehead,  but  not  a  large  face,  delicate 
features,  and  penetrating  grey  eyes,  not  exactly  piercing,  but 
bright  with  internal  conceptions,  and  ready  to  assume  an 
expression  of  amusement,  careful  attention,  inquiry,  or  stern 
disgust,  but  with  a  basis  of  soilness.  His  manner  was  cordial 
and  familiar,  and  assured  you,  as  you  knew  him  well,  of  his 
affectionate  feeling,  which  encouraged  you  to  speak  your  mind 
(within  certain  limits),  subject  to  the  consideration  that  if  you 
said  anything  absurd  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
grround.  He  had  more  of  the  undergraduate  in  him  than  any 
"  don  "  whom  I  ever  knew :  absolutely  unlike  Newman  in  being 
always  ready  to  skate,  sail,  or  ride  with  his  friends,  and,  if  in 

^  A  prior  and  corroborative  sketch  is  appended,  by  the  same  hand : 

From  Lettrrs  op  Frederic  Lord  Blachford,  Under-Sec.  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  1 860- 1 87 1.  Edited  by  George  Eden  Marin  din.  London:  Murray, 
1896. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  G.  E.  Marindin,  Esq.] 

' [Hurrell  Froude]  was  anjrthing  but  "learned."  In  lecture  he  gave  you  the  idea 
of  not  being,  in  knowledge,  so  very  much  in  advance  of  those  whom  he  taught ;  but 
he  had  a  fine  taste,  a  quick  and  piercing  precision  of  thought,  a  fertility  and  depth  of 
reasoning)  which  stimulated  a  mind  which  had  any  quickness  and  activity.  He  had 
an  interest  in  everything ;  he  would  draw  with  you,  sail  on  the  river  with  you,  talk 
philosophy  or  politics  with  you,  ride  over  fences  with  you,  skate  with  you  :  all  with 
a  kind  of  joyous  enjoyment.  Mischief  seems  to  have  been  his  snare  as  a  boy,  and  a 
controlled  delight  in  what  was  on  the  edge  of  mischief  gave  a  kind  of  verve  to  his 
character  as  a  man.  This  made  him  charming  to  those  whom  he  liked.  But  then 
he  did  not  choose  to  like  any  whom  he  did  not  respect ;  and  he  could  be  as  hard 
and  sharp  as  you  please  on  what  he  thought  bad,  [1.^.,]  pro£uie,  vicious,  or  cox- 
combical.' 

•  ••••«••••■ 

'  In  Newman's  sermons  and  H.  F.'sjconversation,  I  found  an  uncompromising  devo- 
tion to  religion,  with  discouragement  of  anything  like  gushing  profession  •  .  .  also  a 
religion  which  did  not  reject,  but  aspired  to  embody  in  itself,  any  form  of  art  and 
literature,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  even  science,  which  could  be  pressed  into  th* 
service  of  Christianity.' 
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a  scrape,  not  pharisaical  as  to  his  means  of  getting  out  of  it 
I  remember,  e^.^  climbing  Merton  gate  with  him  in  my  under- 
graduate days,  when  we  had   been  out  too  late  boating  or 
skating.     And  unless  authority  or  substantial  decorum  was 
really   threatened   he   was   very  lenient:   or,  rather,  had   an 
amused  sympathy  with  the  irregularities  that  are  mere  matters 
of  mischief  or  high  spirits.     In  lecture  it  was,  mutatis  mutandis y 
the  same  man.     Seeing,  from  his  Remains^  the  "  high  view  of 
his  own  capacities  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself,"  and 
his  determination  not  to  exhibit  or  be  puffed  up  by  it,  and 
looking  back  on  his  tutorial  manner  (I  was  in  his  lectures,  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics),  it  was  strange  how  he  disguised, 
not  only  his  sense  of  superiority,  but  the  appearance  of  it,  so 
that  his  pupils  felt  him  more  as  a  fellow-student  than  as  the 
refined  scholar  or  mathematician  which  he  was.     This  was 
partly  owing  to  his  carelessness  of  those  formulas,  the  famili- 
arity with  which  gives  even  second-rate  lectures  a  position  of 
superiority  which  is  less  visible  in  those  who,  like  their  pupils, 
are  themselves  always  struggling  with  principles ;  and  partly 
to  an  effort,  perhaps  sometimes  overdone,  not  to  put  himself 
above  the  level  of  others.     In  a  lecture  on  the  Supplices  of 
i£schylus,  I  have  heard  him  say  tout  bannementi  '^  I  can't  con- 
strue that :  what  do  you  make  of  it,  A.  B.  ? "  turning  to  the 
supposed  best  scholar  in  the  lecture;  or,  when  an  objection 
was  started  to  his  mode  of  getting  through  a  difficulty :  "  Ah  1 
I  had  not  thought  of  that ;   perhaps  your  way  is  the  best." 
And  this  mode  of  dealing  with  himself  and  the  undergraduates 
whom  he  liked,  made  them  like  him,  but  also  made  them  really 
undervalue  his  talent,  which,  as  we  now  see,  was  what  he 
meant  they  should  do.     At  the  same  time,  though  watchful 
over  his  own  vanity,  he  was  keen  and   prompt  in  snubs  in 
playful  and  challenging  retort,  to  those  he  liked,  but  in  the 
nature  of  scornful  exposure,  when  he  had  to  do  with  coarseness 
or  coxcombry,  or  shallow  display  of  sentiment     It  was  a 
paradoxical  consequence  of  his   suppression   of  egotism  that 
he  was  more  solicitous  to  show  that  you  were  wrong  than 
that  he  was  right     He  also  wanted,  like  Socrates  or  Bishop 
Butler,  to  make  others,  if  possible,  think  for  themselves. 

'  However,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  his  conversation  was 
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made  of  controversy.  To  a  certain  extent  it  turned  that  way, 
because  he  was  fond  of  paradox.  (His  brother  William  used 
to  say  that  he,  William,  never  felt  he  had  really  mastered  a 
principle  till  he  had  thrown  it  into  a  paradox.)  And  paradox, 
of  course,  invites  contradiction,  and  so  controversy.  On 
subjects  upon  which  he  considered  himself  more  or  less  an 
apostle,  he  liked  to  stir  people's  minds  by  what  startled  them, 
waking  them  up,  or  giving  them  ''  nuts  to  crack."  An  almost 
solemn  gravity,  with  amusement  twinkling  behind  it  (not 
invisible,  and  ready  to  burst  forth  into  a  bright  low  laugh 
when  gravity  had  been  played  out),  was  a  very  frequent  posture 
with  him.  But  he  was  thoroughly  ready  to  amuse  and  instruct, 
or  to  be  amused  and  instructed,  as  an  eager  and  earnest 
speaker  or  listener  on  most  matters  of  interest.  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  had  any  great  turn  for  beauty  of  colour ;  he 
had  none,  I  think,  or  next  to  none,  for  music,  nor  do  I 
remember  in  him  any  great  love  of  humour ;  but  for  beauty 
of  physical  form,  for  mechanics,  for  mathematics,  for  poetry 
which  had  a  root  in  true  feeling,  for  wit  (including  that  percep- 
tion of  a  quasi-logical  absurdity  of  position),  for  history,  for 
domestic  incidents,  his  sjonpathy  was  always  lively,  and  he 
would  throw  himself  naturally  and  warmly  into  them.  From 
his  general  demeanour  (I  need  scarcely  say)  the  **  odour  of 
sanctity  "  was  wholly  absent 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  his  height  and  depth  of  aim  and  lively 
versatility  of  talent  did  not  leave  his  compassionate  sympathies 
rather  undeveloped ;  certainly  to  himself,  and,  I  suspect,  largely 
in  the  case  of  others,  he  would  view  suffering  not  as  a  thing 
to  be  cockered  up  or  made  much  of,  though  of  course  to  be 
alleviated  if  possible,  but  to  be  viewed  calmly  as  a  Providential 
discipline  for  those  who  can  mitigate,  or  have  to  endure  it 
J.  H.  N.  was  once  reading  me  a  letter  just  received  from  him 
in  which  (in  answer  to  J.  H.  N.'s  account  of  his  work  and  the 
possibility  of  his  breaking  down),  he  said  in  substance :  "  I 
daresay  you  have  more  to  do  than  your  health  will  bear,  but 
I  would  not  have  you  give  up  an)^hing  except  perhaps  the 
Deanery  "  (of  Oriel).  And  then  J.  H.  N.  paused,  with  a  kind 
of  inner  exultant  chuckle,  and  said :  "  Ah !  there's  a  Basil  for 
you  " ;  as  if  the  friendship  which  sacrificed  its  friend,  as  it  would 
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sacrifice  itself,  to  a  cause,  was  the  friendship  which  was  really 
worth  having. 

'  As  I  came  to  know  him  in  a  more  manly  way,  as  a  brother 
Fellow,  friend,  and  coUaborateur,  the  character  of  "  ecclesiastical 
agitator "  was  of  course  added  to  this.  In  this  capacity  his 
great  pleasure  was  taking  bulls  by  their  horns.  Like  the 
"  gueux  '*  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  would  have  met  half-way 
any  opprobrious  nickname,  and  I  believe  coined  the  epithet 
"Apostolical"  for  his  party  because  it  was  connected  with 
everything  in  Spain  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  the  British 
public.  I  remember  one  day  his  grievously  shocking  Palmer 
of  Worcester,  a  man  of  an  opposite  texture,  when  a  council  in 
J.  H.  N.'s  rooms  had  been  called  to  consider  some  memorial  or 
other  to  which  Palmer  wanted  to  collect  the  signatures  of 
many,  and  particularly  of  dignified  persons,  but  in  which 
Froude  wished  to  express  the  determined  opinions  of  a  few. 
Froude  stretched  out  his  long  length  on  Newman's  sofa,  broke 
in  upon  one  of  Palmer's  judicious  harangues  about  Bishops 
and  Archdeacons  and  such  like,  with  the  ejaculation  :  ''  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  disguise  from  ourselves  that  our  object  is 
to  dictate  to  the  clergy  of  this  country ;  and  I,  for  one,  do 
not  want  anyone  else  to  get  on  the  box!"  He  thought 
that  true  Churchmen  must  be  few  before  they  were  many: 
that  the  sin  of  the  clergy  in  all  ages  was  that  they  tried  to 
make  out  that  Christians  were  many  when  they  were  only 
few,  and  sacrificed  to  this  object  the  force  derivable  from 
downright  and  unmistakable  enforcement  of  truth  in  speech  or 
action. 

'  As  simplicity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  formed  no  small 
part  of  his  ideal,  his  tastes  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
rhetoric,  or  poetry  were  severe.  He  had  no  patience  with 
what  was  artistically  dissolute,  luscious,  or  decorated  more  than 
in  proportion  to  its  animating  idea,  wishy-washy,  or  senti- 
mental. The  ornamental  parts  of  his  own  rooms  (in  which  I 
lived  in  his  absence)  were  a  slab  of  marble  to  wash  upon,  a 
print  of  Rubens's  "  Deposition,"  and  a  head  (life-size)  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere.  And  I  remember  still  the  tall  scorn,  with 
something  of  surprise,  with  which,  on  entering  my  under- 
graduate room,  he  looked   down  on  some  Venuses,  Cupids, 

^7 
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and  HebeSi  which,  freshman-like^  I  had  bought  from  an 
Italian. 

*  He  was  not  very  easy  even  under  conventional  vulgarity, 
still  less  under  the  vulgarity  of  egotism ;  but,  being  essentially 
a  partisan,  he  could  put  up  with  both  in  a  man  who  was  really 
in  earnest  and  on  the  right  side.  Nothing,  however,  I  think, 
would  have  induced  him  to  tolerate  false  sentiment,  and  he 
would,  I  think,  if  he  had  lived,  have  exerted  himself  very 
trenchantly  to  prevent  his  cause  being  adulterated  by  it  He 
was,  I  should  say,  sometimes  misled  by  a  theory  that  genius 
cut  through  a  subject  by  logic  or  intuition,  without  looking  to 
the  right  or  left,  while  common  sense  was  always  testing  every 
step  by  consideration  of  surroundings  (I  have  not  got  his  terse 
mode  of  statement),  and  that  genius  was  right,  or  at  least  had 
only  to  be  corrected,  here  and  there,  by  common  sense.  This, 
I  take  it,  would  hardly  have  answered  if  his  trenchancy  had 
not  been  in  practice  corrected  by  J.  H.  N.'s  wider  political 
circumspection.  He  submitted,  I  suppose,  to  J.  H.  N.'s  axiom, 
that  if  the  Movement  was  to  do  anything  it  must  become 
"  respectable  '^ ;  but  it  was  against  his  nature. 

<  He  would  (as  we  see  in  the  Remains)  have  wished  Ken  to 
have  the  *'  courage  of  his  convictions  "  by  excommunicating  the 
Jurors  in  William  lll.'s  time,  and  setting  up  a  little  Catholic 
Church,  like  the  Jansenists  in  Holland.  He  was  not  (as  has 
been  observed)  a  theologian,  but  he  was  as  jealous  for  ortho- 
doxy as  if  he  were.  He  spoke  slightingly  of  Heber  as  having 
ignorantly  or  carelessly  communicated  with  Monophysites. 
But  he  probably  knew  no  more  about  that  and  other  heresi^ 
than  a  man  of  active  and  penetrating  mind  would  derive  from 
text-books.  And  I  think  it  likely  enough,  not  that  his 
reverence  for  the  Eucharist,  but  that  his  special  attention  to 
the  details  of  Eucharistic  doctrine,  was  due  to  the  consideration 
that  it  was  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
authority:  matters  on  which  his  mind  fastened  itself  with 
enthusiasm.' 
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From  'Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,'  by  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.,  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  NerL 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer,  1873. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Neville  of  the  Oratory,  and  of  Messrs. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

' .  .  .  Hurrell  Froude  was  a  pupil  of  Keble's,  formed  by 
him,  and  in  turn  reacting  upon  him.  I  knew  him  first  in  1 8269 
and  was  in  the  closest  and  most  affectionate  friendship  with 
him  from  about  1829  until  his  death  in  1836.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  gifts:  so  truly  many-sided,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  describe  him,  except  under 
those  aspects  in  which  he  came  before  me.  Nor  have  I  here 
to  speak  of  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  nature,  the 
playfulness,  the  free  elastic  force  and  graceful  versatility  of 
mind,  and  the  patient  winning  considerateness  in  discussion, 
which  endeared  him  to  those  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart ; 
for  I  am  all  along  engaged  upon  matters  of  belief  and  opinion, 
and  am  introducing  others  into  my  narrative,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  or  because  I  love  them  and  have  loved  them,  so  much  as 
because,  and  so  far  as,  they  have  influenced  my  theological 
views.  In  this  respect,  then,  I  speak  of  Hurrell  Froude,  in  his 
intellectual  aspect:  as  a  man  of  high  genius,  brimful  and 
overflowing  with  ideas  and  views,  in  him  original,  which  were 
too  many  and  strong  even  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  which 
crowded  and  jostled  against  each  other,  in  their  effort  after 
distinct  shape  and  expression.  And  he  had  an  intellect  as 
critical  and  logical  as  it  was  speculative  and  bold.  Dying 
prematurely,  as  he  did,  and  in  the  conflict  and  transition-state 
of  opinion,  his  religious  views  never  reached  their  ultimate 
conclusion,  by  the  very  reason  of  their  multitude  and  their 
depth.  His  opinions  arrested  and  influenced  me  even  when 
they  did  not  gain  my  assent.  He  professed  openly  his 
admiration  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Reformers.  He  delighted  in  the  notion  of  an  hierarchical 
system,  of  sacerdotal  power,  and  of  full  ecclesiastical  liberty. 
He  felt  scorn  of  the  maxim,  "  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants,"  and  he  gloried  in  accepting 
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Tradition  as  a  main  instrument  of  religious  teaching.  He 
had  a  high  severe  idea  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Virginity, 
and  he  considered  the  Blessed  Virgin  its  great  Pattern. 
He  delighted  in  thinking  of  the  Saints;  he  had  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  idea  of  sanctity,  its  possibility  and  its 
heights;  and  he  was  more  than  inclined  to  believe  a  large 
amount  of  miraculous  interference  as  occurring  in  the  early 
and  middle  ages.  He  embraced  the  principle  of  penance 
and  mortification.  He  had  a  deep  devotion  to  the  Real 
Presence,  in  which  he  had  a  firm  faith.  He  was  power- 
fully drawn  to  the  Mediaeval  Church,  but  not  to  the 
Primitive. 

*  He  had  a  keen  insight  into  abstract  truth ;  but  he  was  an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone  in  his  severe  adherence  to  the 
real  and  the  concrete.  He  had  a  most  classical  taste,  and  a 
genius  for*  philosophy  and  art ;  and  he  was  fond  of  historical 
inquiry,  and  the  politics  of  religion.  He  had  no  turn  for 
theology  as  such.  He  set  no  sufficient  value  on  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  on  the  detail  or  development  of  doctrine,  on 
the  definite  traditions  of  the  Church  viewed  in  their  matter,  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  or  on  the  contro- 
versies out  of  which  they  arose.  He  took  an  eager  courageous 
view  of  things,  on  the  whole.  I  should  say  that  his  power  of 
entering  into  the  minds  of  others  did  not  equal  his  other  gifts : 
he  could  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  I  really  held  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  anti-Christian.  On  many  points,  he  would  not 
believe  but  that  I  agreed  with  him,  when  I  did  not :  he  seemed 
not  to  understand  my  difficulties.  His  were  of  a  different 
kind:  the  contrariety  between  theory  and  fact.  He  was  a 
High  Tory  of  the  Cavalier  stamp,  and  was  disgusted  with  the 
Toryism  of  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  smitten 
with  the  love  of  the  Theocratic  Church :  he  went  abroad,  and 
was  shocked  by  the  degeneracy  which  he  thought  he  saw  in 
the  Catholics  of  Italy. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  precise  additions  to  my 
theological  creed  which  I  derived  from  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe 
so  much.  He  taught  me  to  look  with  admiration  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  in  the  same  degree,  to  dislike  the 
Reformation.     He  fixed  deep  in  me  the  idea  of  devotion  to 
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the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  he  led  me  gradually  to  believe  in  the 
Real  Presence. 

'There  were  other   reasons,  besides    Mr.  Rose's  state  of 
health,  which  hindered  those  who  so  much  admired  him  from 
availing  themselves  of  his  close  co-operation  in  the  coming 
fight.     United  as  both  he  and  they  were  in  the  general  scope 
of  the  Movement,  they  were  in  discordance  with  each  other, 
from  the  first,  in  their  estimate  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
attaining  it.     Mr.  Rose  had  a  position  in  the  Church,  a  name, 
and    serious    responsibilities;     he    had    direct    ecclesiastical 
superiors ;  he  had  intimate  relations  with  his  own  University, 
and  a  large  clerical  connection  through  the  country.     Froude 
and   I  were   nobodies,  with   no   characters   to   lose,  and   no 
antecedents  to  fetter  us.     Rose  could  not  go  ahead  across 
country,  as  Froude  had  no  scruples  in  doing.     Froude  was  a 
bold  rider :  as  on  horseback,  so  also  in  his  speculations.    After 
a  long  conversation  with  him  on  the  logical  bearing  of  his 
principles,  Mr.  Rose  said  of  him,  with  quiet  humour,  that  '*  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  inferences."     It  was  simply  the 
truth.     Froude  had  that  strong  hold  of  first  principles,  and 
that  keen  perception  of  their  value,  that  he  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  revolutionary  action  which  would  attend  on 
their  application  to  a  given  state  of  things ;  whereas,  in  the 
thoughts  of  Rose,  as  a  practical  man,  existing  facts  had  the 
precedence  of  every  other  idea,  and  the  chief  test  of  the 
soundness  of  a  line  of  policy  lay  in  the  consideration  whether 
it  would  work.     This  was  one  of  the  first  questions  which,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  on  every  occasion  occurred  to  his  mind. 
With  Froude,  Erastianism,  that  is,  the  union  (so  he  viewed  it) 
of  Church  and  State,  was  the  parent,  or  if  not  the  parent,  the 
serviceable  and  sufficient  tool  of  Liberalism.     Till  that  union 
was  snapped,  Christian   doctrine   never   could   be  safe;   and 
while  he  well  knew  how  high  and  unselfish  was  the  temper 
of  Mr.    Rose,   yet   he   used    to    apply   to   him    an    epithet, 
reproachful  in  his  mouth :    Rose  was  "  a  conservative."     By 
bad  luck,  I  brought  out  this  word  to  Mr.  Rose  in  a  letter  of 
my  own,  which  I  wrote  to  him  in  criticism  of  something  he 
had  inserted  in  his  Magazine :  I  got  a  vehement  rebuke  for  my 
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pains ;  for  though  Rose  pursued  a  conservative  line,  he  had  as 
high  a  disdain  as  Froude  could  have  of  a  worldly  ambition, 
and  an  extreme  sensitiveness  of  such  an  imputation.  But 
there  was  another  reason  still,  and  a  more  elementary  one, 
which  severed  Mr.  Rose  from  the  Oxford  Movement.  Living 
movements  do  not  come  of  committees,  nor  are  great  ideas 
worked  out  through  the  post,  even  though  it  had  been  the 
penny  post  This  principle  deeply  penetrated  both  Froude 
and  myself  from  the  first,  and  recommended  to  us  the  coiu'se 
which  things  soon  took  spontaneously,  and  without  set  purpose 
of  our  own. 
•  ••••.•• 

*  It  was  an  apparent  accident  which  introduced  me  to  [die 
Roman  Breviary],  that  most  wonderful  and  most  attractive 
monument  of  the  devotion  of  Saints.  On  Hurrell  Froude's 
death,  in  1836,  I  was  asked  to  select  one  of  his  books  as  a 
keepsake.  I  selected  Butler's  Analogy  \  finding  that  it  had 
been  already  chosen,  I  looked  with  some  perplexity  along  the 
shelves,  as  they  stood  before  me,  when  an  intimate  friend  at 
my  elbow  said:  "Take  that"  It  was  the  Breviary  which 
Hurrell  had  had  with  him  at  Barbados.  Accordingly,  I 
took  it,  studied  it,  wrote  my  Tract  from  it,  and  have  it  on 
my  table  in  constant  use  till  this  day.^  That  dear  and  familiar 
companion,'  who  thus  put  the  Breviary  into  my  hands,  is  still 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  So,  too,  is  that  early-venerated 
long-loved  friend,'  together  with  whom  I  edited  a  work  which, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  caused  disturbance  and  annoy- 
ance in  the  Anglican  world,  Froude's  Remains ;  yet,  however 
judgments  might  run  as  to  the  prudence  of  publishing  it, 
I  never  heard  any  one  impute  to  Mr.  Keble  the  very  shadow 
of  dishonesty  or  treachery  towards  his  Church  in  so  acting." 

^  Its  owner  and  lover  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  written  a  sammaiy  of  its  history 
upon  the  fly-leaf. 

*  Frederic  Rogers,  Lord  Blachford. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Keble. 
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From  *The  Cherwell  Water-Lily  and  other  Poems/ 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  William  Faber,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  London :  Riving- 
tons ;  and  Oxford,  Parker,  1 840. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bowden  of  the  London  Oratory.] 

Verses  sent  to  a  Friend  with  a  copy  of  Froude's  Remains} 

'  The  languid  heart  that  hath  been  ever  nursed 
By  strains  of  drowsy  sweetness,  ill  can  brook 
The  rude  rough  music  that  at  times  doth  burst 
From  him  whose  thoughts  are  treasured  in  this  book. 
It  was  his  lot  to  live  in  days  uncouth 
That  shrink  from  aught  so  hard  and  stern  as  Truth. 

I  know  my  generous  friend  too  well  to  fear 
This  holy  gift  will  be  unsafe  with  thee : 
Thou  never  yet  hast  had  the  heart  to  sneer 
At  the  eccentric  feats  of  chivalry ; 
And  well  I  know  there  are  cold  men  who  deem 
This  saintly  Cause  a  weak  knight-errant's  dream. 

When  thou  hast  marked  him  well,  thine  eye  will  trace 
Lines  deep  and  steadfast ;  features  grave  and  bold ; 
Beauty  austere  and  masculine ;  a  face 
And  stalwart  form  wrought  in  the  antique  mould ; 
And  if  some  shades  too  broad  and  coarse  are  thrown, 
Tis  where  the  Age  hath  marred  the  block  of  stone.* 

From  'The  Evangelical  Succession,'  in  'Essays  in 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,'  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green  &  Longmans,  1849.^ 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  Herbert  Stephen,  Esq.,  and  of  Messrs.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.] 

*.  .  .  In  obedience  to  the  general  law  of  human  affairs, 
arrived  the  day  of  reaction.     A  new  race  of  students  had 

'  In  the  later  editions,  the  poem  appears  without  indication  of  Froude's  name. 

*  The  first  draught  of  this  paper  appeared  under  the  title  '  The  lives  of  Whitfield 
and  Froude :  Oxford  Catholicism,'  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ^  vol.  Ixvii.,  pp.  500-535  : 
the  issue  for  July,  1858.  Rogers  writes  to  Newman,  on  October  4  of  that  year: 
'  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  your  friend  Mr.  Stephen  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  the 
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grown  up  at  Oxford.  They  were  men  of  unsullied,  and  even 
severe  virtue;  animated  by  a  devotion  which,  if  not  very 
fervent,  was  at  least  genuine  and  grave;  conversant  with 
classical  literature,  and  not  without  pretensions,  more  or  less 
considerable,  to  an  acquaintance  with  Christian  antiquity.  As 
they  paced  thoughtfully  along  those  tall  avenues,  to  which,  a 
hundred  years  before,  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys  had  been 
accustomed  to  retire  for  meditation,  they  recoiled,  with  a 
mixture  of  aversion  and  contempt,  from  the  image  of  the 
crowded  assemblages,  and  the  dramatic  exercises,  in  which 
the  successors  of  those  great  men  in  the  Church  of  England 
were  performing  so  conspicuous  a  part  They  revolved,  not 
without  indignation,  the  intellectual  barrenness  with  which 
that  Church  had  been  stricken,  from  the  time  when  her  most 
popular  teachers  had  not  merely  been  satisfied  to  tread  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  "  Evangelical "  theology,  but  had  exulted 
in  that  bondage  as  indicating  their  possession  of  a  purer  light 
than  had  visited  the  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  They 
invoked,  with  an  occasional  sigh,  but  not  without  many  a 
bitter  smile,  the  reappearance  amongst  us  of  a  piety  more 
profound  and  masculine,  more  meek  and  contemplative.  They 
believed  that  such  a  change  in  the  religious  character  of  their 
age  and  country  was  a  divine  command,  and  that  a  commission 
had  been  given  to  themselves  to  carry  it  into  effect 

'•  .  .  It  came  to  pass,  in  the  Oxonian  as  in  other 
leagues,  that  the  head  moved  forward  by  the  impulse  of  the 
tail.  Step  by  step  in  their  progress,  "the  Church,"  whom 
they  worshipped,  changed  her  attitude  and  her  aspect.  She 
soon  disclaimed  her  Elizabethan  or  statutory  origin,  and  then 
made  vehement  efforts  to  escape  from  her  Elizabethan  or 
statutory  ceremonial.  She  assumed  the  title,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  character,  of  the  Primitive  Church,  or  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers,  and  at  length  arrogated  to  herself  the  prerogatives  of 
that  Catholic  or  universal  Church,  which  "  lifts  her  mitred  front 

author  of  the  article  on  Froude,  thongh  that  is  better  than  if  it  had  been  a  younger 
man.  Doyle  talked  of  it,  and  spoke  of  the  Remains  as  having  produced  the  impres- 
sion of  an  unamiable  character  I '  {LeiUrs  of  Lord  Blackford^  edited  by  George  Eden 
Marindin,  1896,  p.  51). 
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in  courts  and  palaces/'  whether  at  Rome,  at  Moscow,  or  at  Lam- 
beth, but  whose  presence  is  never  vouchsafed  to  any  who  cannot 
trace  back  from  Apostolic  hands  an  Episcopal  succession. 

'  At  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  Oxonian  league,  its 
progress  was  quickened  and  animated  by  the  panic  which 
exhibited  itself  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  hostile  camp. 
The  disciples  of  Whitfield  and  of  Wesley,  united  to  those  of 
Newton  and  Scott,  of  Milner  and  of  Venn,  and,  reinforced  by 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Nonconformists,  began  to  throw  up, 
along  the  whole  field  of  controversy,  entrenchments  for  their 
own  defence,  and  batteries  for  the  annoyance  of  their  assailants. 
Amongst  the  literary  missiles  cast  by  the  contending  hosts 
against  each  other,  there  are  few  better  worth  the  study  of 
those  who  wish  to  estimate  the  probable  result  of  the  conflict, 
than  the  Life  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude.  It  was  launched 
from  a  catapult  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Messrs. 
Keble  and  Newman  themselves,  and,  though  it  is  a  book  of 
no  great  inherent  value,  it  has  a  considerable  interest  as  the 
only  biog^phy  which  the  world  possesses  of  a  confessor  of 
Oxford  Catholicism.  It  contains  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dis- 
cipline, the  studies,  the  opinions,  and  the  mental  habits  of  his 
fraternity,  and  is  published  by  the  two  great  fathers  of  that 
school,  with  the  avowal  of  their  "own  general  coincidence" 
in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  their  disciple.  We  have  thus 
a  delineation,  at  full  length,  of  one  of  those  divines  who  are 
to  effect  the  conquest  which  was  attempted  in  vain  by  the 
Bellarmines  and  the  Bossuets  of  former  times.  If  it  teaches 
us  nothing  else,  this  biography  will  at  least  teach  us  what  is 
the  real  extent  and  urgency  of  the  danger  which  has  so  much 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  guardians  of  the  Protestant 
faith  of  England. 

'  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  was  bom,  as  we  read,  on  the 
"Feast  of  the  Annunciation,"  in  the  year  1803,  and  died  in 
1836.  He  was  an  Etonian,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  a 
priest  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  writer 
of  unsuccessful  prize  essays,  and  of  journals,  letters,  and 
sermons ;  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  his  theological  associates ;  and,  during  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  an  invalid  in  search  of  health,  either  in  the  south 
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of  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indies.  Such  are  all  the  incidents 
of  a  life  to  the  commemoration  of  which  two  octavo  volumes 
have  been  dedicated  A  more  intractable  story,  if  regarded 
merely  as  a  narrative,  was  never  undertaken.  But  Mr.  Froude 
left  behind  him  a  great  collection  of  papers,  which  affection 
would  have  committed  to  the  fire,  though  party  spirit  has 
given  them  to  the  press.  The  most  unscrupulous  publisher 
of  diaries  and  private  correspondence  never  offered  for  sale  a 
self-analysis  more  frank  or  less  prepossessing.  But  the  world 
is  invited  to  gaze  on  this  suicidal  portraiture,  on  account  of 
*'  the  extreme  importance  of  the  views,  to  the  development  of 
which  the  whole  is  meant  to  be  subservient,''  and  in  order 
that  they  may  not  lose  **  the  instruction  derivable  from  a  full 
exhibition  of  his  character  as  a  witness  to  those  views."  Heavy 
as  are  the  penalties  which  the  Editors  of  these  volumes  have 
incurred  for  their  disclosure  of  the  infirmities  of  their  friend, 
the  world  will  probably  absolve  them  if  they  will  publish  more 
of  the  letters  which  he  appears  to  have  received  from  his 
mother,  and  to  have  transmitted  to  them.  One  such  letter 
which  they  have  rescued  from  oblivion,  is  worth  far  more  than 
all  which  they  have  published  of  her  son's.  Though  both  the 
parent  and  the  child  have  long  since  been  withdrawn  from  the 
reach  of  this  world's  judgment,  it  yet  seems  almost  an  impiety 
to  transcribe  her  estimate  of  his  early  character,  and  to  add  that 
the  less  favourable  anticipations  which  she  drew  from  her  study 
of  him  in  youth,  were  but  too  distinctly  verified  in  his  riper 
years.  She  read  his  heart  with  a  mother's  sagacity,  and  thus 
revealed  it  to  himself  with  a  mother's  tenderness  and  truth. 

'''From  his  very  birth  his  temper  had  been  peculiar; 
pleasing,  intelligent,  and  attaching,  when  his  mind  was  un- 
disturbed, and  he  was  in  the  company  of  people  who  treated 
him  reasonably  and  kindly ;  but  exceedingly  impatient  under 
vexatious  circumstances ;  very  much  disposed  to  find  his  own 
amusement  in  teasing  and  vexing  others ;  and  almost  entirely 
incorrigible  when  it  was  necessary  to  reprove  him.  I  never 
could  find  a  successful  mode  of  treating  him.  Harshness 
made  him  obstinate  and  gloomy ;  calm  and  long  displeasure 
made  him  stupid  and  sullen;  and  kind  patience  had  not 
sufficient  power  over  his  feelings  to  force  him  to  govern  him- 
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sel£  After  a  statement  of  such  great  faults,  it  may  seem  an 
inconsistency  to  say  that  he  nevertheless  still  bore  about  him 
strong  marks  of  a  promising  character.  In  all  points  of  sub- 
stantial principle  his  feelings  were  just  and  high.  He  had 
(for  his  age)  an  unusually  deep  feeling  of  admiration  for 
everything  which  was  good  and  noble ;  his  relish  was  lively, 
and  his  taste  good,  for  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination ; 
and  he  was  also  quite  conscious  of  his  own  faults,  and  (un^ 
tempted)  had  a  just  dislike  to  them." ' 

'Exercising  a  stem  and  absolute  dominion  over  all  the 
baser  passions,  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art,  and  a  deep  homage  for  the  sublime  in 
morals;  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  classical  authors,  and 
delighting  in  the  exercise  of  talents  which,  though  they  fell  far 
short  of  excellence,  rose  as  far  above  mediocrity,  Mr.  Froude 
might  have  seemed  to  want  no  promise  of  an  honourable  rank 
in  literature,  or  of  distinction  in  his  sacred  office.  His  career 
was  intercepted  *by  a  premature  death ;  but  enough  is  recorded 
to  show  that  his  aspirations,  however  noble,  must  have  been 
defeated  by  the  pride  and  moroseness  which  his  mother's 
wisdom  detected,  and  which  her  love  disclosed  to  him ;  united 
as  they  were  to  a  constitutional  distrust  of  his  own  powers, 
and  a  weak  reliance  on  other  minds  for  guidance  and  support. 
A  spirit  at  once  haughty,  and  unsustained  by  genuine  self- 
confidence  ;  subdued  by  the  stronger  will  or  intellect  of  other 
men,  and  glorying  in  that  subjection ;  regarding  the  opponents 
of  his  masters  with  an  intolerance  exceeding  their  own ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  animosity  towards  others,  turning  with 
no  infrequent  indignation  on  itself, — might  form  the  basis  of  a 
good  dramatic  sketch,  of  which  Mr.  Froude  might  not  un« 
worthily  sustain  the  burden.  But  a  ''  dialogue  of  the  dead,"  in 
which  George  Whitfield  and  Richard  Froude  should  be  the 
interlocutors,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  channel  for 
illustrating  the  practical  uses  of  "  the  Second  Reformation,"  and 
of  the  ''  Catholic  Restoration,"  which  it  is  the  object  of  thdr 
respective  biographies  to  illustrate.  Rhadamanthus  having 
dismissed  them  from  his  tribunal,  they  would  compare 
together  their  juvenile  admiration  of  die  drama,  their  ascetic 
discipline  at  Oxford,  their  early  dependence  on  stronger  or 
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more  resolute  minds,  their  propensity  to  self-observation  and 
to  self-portraiture,  their  contemptuous  opinions  of  the  negro 
race,  and  the  surprise  with  which  they  witnessed  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  lands  where  it  is  still  triumphant 
So  far  all  is  peace,  and  the  Concordes  aninus  exchange  such 
greetings  as  pass  between  disembodied  spirits.  But  when  the 
tidings  brought  by  the  new  denizen  of  the  Elysian  fields  to  the 
reformer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reach  his  affrighted  shade, 
the  regions  of  the  blessed  are  disturbed  by  an  unwonted  dis- 
cord ;  and  the  fiery  soul  of  Whitfield  blazes  with  intense  desire 
to  resume  his  wanderings  through  the  earth,  and  to  lift  up  his 
voice  against  the  new  apostasy. 

'  It  was  with  no  unmanly  dread  of  the  probe,  but  from 
want  of  skill  or  leisure  to  employ  it,  that  the  self-scrutiny  of 
Whitfield  seldom  or  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface. 
Preach  he  must;  and  when  no  audience  could  be  brought 
together,  he  seized  a  pen  and  preached  to  himself.  The 
uppermost  feeling,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  put  down  in  his 
journal  honestly,  vigorously,  and  devoutly.  Satan  is  menaced 
and  upbraided  Intimations  from  Heaven  are  recorded,  with- 
out one  painful  doubt  of  their  origin.  He  prays  and  exults, 
anticipates  the  future  with  delight,  looks  back  to  the  past  with 
thankfulness,  blames  himself  simply  because  he  thinks  himself 
to  blame,  despairs  of  nothing,  fears  nothing,  and  has  not  a 
moment's  ill-will  to  any  human  being.  Mr.  Froude  conducts 
his  written  soliloquies  in  a  different  spirit.  His  introverted 
gaze  analyses  with  elaborate  minuteness  the  various  motives 
at  the  confluence  of  which  his  active  powers  receive  their 
impulse,  and,  with  perverted  sagacity,  pursues  the  self- 
examination,  until,  bewildered  in  the  dark  labyrinth  of  his  own 
nature,  he  escapes  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day  by  locking 
up  his  journal.  A  friend  (whose  real  name  is  as  distinctly 
intimated  under  its  initial  letter,  as  if  it  were  written  at  length) 
advises  burning  confessions.  ''  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
that,"  observes  the  penitent;  "but  I  think  I  can  see  many 
points  in  which  it  will  be  likely  to  do  me  good  to  be  cut  off 
for  some  time  from  these  records."  On  such  a  subject  the 
author  of  The  Christian  Year  was  entitled  to  greater  defer- 
ence.    That  bright  ornament  of  the  College  de  PropagandA  at 
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Oxford  had  also  gazed  on  his  own  heart  through  the  mental 
microscope,  till  he  had  learnt  the  danger  of  the  excessive  use 
of  it.  While  admonishing  men  to  approach  their  Creator  not 
as  isolated  beings,  but  as  members  of  the  Universal  Church, 
and  while  aiding  the  inmates  of  her  hallowed  courts  to 
worship  in  strains  so  pure,  so  reverent,  and  so  meek,  as  to 
answer  not  unworthily  to  the  voice  of  hope  and  reconciliation 
in  which  she  is  addressed  by  her  Divine  Head,  this  "  sweet 
singer  "  had  so  brooded  over  the  evanescent  processes  of  his 
own  spiritual  nature,  as  not  seldom  to  render  his  real  meaning 
imperceptible  to  his  readers,  and  probably  to  himself.  With 
how  sound  a  judgment  he  counselled  Mr.  Froude  to  bum  his 
books,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  entries  in  them  : 

* "  I  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  to  P.  ^  about  religion 
to-day.  He  seems  to  take  such  straightforward  practical  views 
of  it  that,  when  I  am  talking  to  him,  I  wonder  what  I  have 
been  bothering  myself  with  all  the  summer,  and  almost  doubt 
how  far  it  is  right  to  allow  myself  to  indulge  in  speculations 
on  a  subject  where  all  that  is  necessary  is  so  plain  and 
obvious." — ^**  Yesterday,  when  I  went  out  shooting,  I  fancied 
I  did  not  care  whether  I  hit  or  not ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  I  found  myself  anxious,  and,  after  having  killed,  was  not 
unwilling  to  let  myself  be  considered  a  better  shot  than  I 
described  myself.  I  had  an  impulse,  too,  to  let  it  be  thought 
that  I  had  only  three  shots  when  I  really  had  had  four.  It 
was  slight,  to  be  sure,  but  I  felt  it." — "  I  have  read  my  journal, 
though  I  can  hardly  identify  myself  with  the  person  it 
describes.  It  seems  like  having  someone  under  one's 
guardianship  who  was  an  intolerable  fool,  and  exposed  him- 
self to  my  contempt,  every  moment,  for  the  most  ridiculous  and 
trifling  motives  ;  and  while  I  was  thinking  all  this,  I  went  into 
L.'s  room  to  seek  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  on  hearing  him  coming, 
got  away  as  silently  as  possible.  Why  did  I  do  this  ?  Did  I 
think  I  was  doing  what  L.  did  not  like  ?  or  was  it  the  relic  of 
a  sneaking  habit  ?  I  will  ask  myself  these  questions  again." — 
**  1  have  a  sort  of  vanity  which  aims  at  my  own  good  opinion, 
and  I  look  for  anything  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  am  more 

*  Misprinted  *B.'  in  these  Essays.     *P.'  is  Prevost,  in  whose  company  HurreU 
was  when  this  entry  was  made,  Oct.  2,  1826. 
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anxious  to  mind  myself  than  other  people.  I  was  very 
hungry,  but  because  I  thought  the  charge  unreasonable,  I 
tried  to  shirk  the  waiter:  sneaking  1" — ^** Yesterday  I  was 
much  put  out  by  an  old  fellow  chewing  tobacco  and  spitting 
across  me ;  also  bad  thoughts  of  various  kinds  kept  presenting 
themselves  to  my  mind  when  it  was  vacant/' — "  I  talked 
sillily  to-day,  as  I  used  to  do  last  Term,  but  took  no  pleasure 
in  it,  so  I  am  not  ashamed.  Although  I  don't  recollect  any 
harm  of  myself,  yet  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it" — *'  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  been  looking 
round  my  rooms,  and  thinking  that  diey  looked  comfortable 
and  nice,  and  that  I  said  in  my  heart, '  Ah,  ah  1  I  am  warm.' " — 
"  It  always  suggests  itself  to  me  that  a  wise  thought  is  wasted 
when  it  is  kept  to  myself,  against  which,  as  it  is  my  most 
bothering  temptation,  I  will  set  down  some  arguments  to  be 
called  to  mind  in  time  of  trouble." — ^"  Now  I  am  proud  of  this, 
and  think  that  the  knowledge  it  shows  of  myself  implies  a 
greatness  of  mind" — ^**  These  records  are  no  guide  to  me  to 
show  the  state  of  my  mind  afterwards ;  they  are  so  far  from 
being  exercises  of  humility,  that  they  lessen  the  shame  of  what 
I  record,  just  as  professions  [of]  goodwill  to  other  people 
reconcile  us  to  our  neglect  of  them." 

•  •  •  •  •  .  •• 

'  As  it  is  not  by  these  nice  self-observers  that  the  creeds  of 
hoar  antiquity,  and  the  habits  of  centuries  are  to  be  shaken ; 
so  neither  is  such  high  emprise  reserved  for  ascetics  who  can 
pause  to  enumerate  the  slices  of  bread  and  butter  from  which 
they  have  abstained.  When  Whitfield  would  mortify  his 
body,  he  set  about  it  like  a  man.  The  paroxysm  was  short 
indeed,  but  terrible.  While  it  lasted,  his  diseased  imagination 
brought  soul  and  body  into  deadly  conflict,  the  fierce  spirit 
spuming,  trampling,  and  well-nigh  destroying  the  peccant 
carcase.  Not  so  the  fastidious  and  refined  '*  witness  to  the 
views"  of  the  restorers  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  strife 
between  his  spiritual  and  animal  nature  is  recorded  in  his 
journal  in  such  terms  as  these :  ^*  Looked  with  greediness  to 
see  if  there  was  goose  on  the  table  for  dinner." — **  Meant 
to  have  kept  a  fast  and  did  abstain  from  dinner,  but  at  tea 
eat  buttered  toast," — ''  Tasted  nothing  to-day  till  tea-time,  and 
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then  only  one  cup  and  dry  bread." — **  I  have  kept  my  fast 
strictly,  having  taken  nothing  till  near  nine  this  evening,  and 
then  only  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  bread  without  butter, 
but  it  has  not  been  as  easy  as  it  was  last." — <<  I  made  rather  a 
more  hearty  tea  than  usual,  quite  giving  up  the  notion  of  a 
fast  in  W.'s  rooms,  and  by  this  weakness  have  occasioned 
another  slip "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of 
disclosing  such  passages  as  these,  they  will  provoke  a  con- 
temptuous smile  from  no  one  who  knows  much  of  his  own 
heart  But  they  may  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  alarmists. 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  may  still  rest  in 
their  honoured  graves.  "Take  courage,  brother  Ridley,  we 
shall  light  up  such  a  flame  in  England  as  shall  not  soon  be  put 
out  1 "  is  a  prophecy  which  will  not  be  defeated  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Oxonian  divines  who  listened  to  it,  so  long  as 
they  shall  be  [able?]^  to  record,  and  to  publish,  contrite 
reminiscences  of  a  desire  for  roasted  goose,  and  of  an  undue 
indulgence  in  buttered  toast. 

*Yet  the  will  to  subvert  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  Reformation  is  not  wanting,  and  is  not  concealed.  Mr. 
Froude  himself,  were  he  still  living,  might,  indeed,  object  to  be 
judged  by  his  careless  and  familiar  Letters.  No  such  objec- 
tion can,  however,  be  made  by  the  eminent  persons  who  have 
deliberately  given  them  to  the  world  on  account ''  of  the  truth 
and  extreme  importance  of  the  views  to  which  the  whole  is 
meant  to  be  subservient,"  and  in  which  they  record  their  "  own 
general  concurrence."  Of  these  weighty  truths  take  the 
following  examples:  ''You  will  be  shocked  at  my  avowal 
that  I  am  every  day  becoming  a  less  and  less  loyal  son  of  the 
Reformation.  It  appears  to  me  plain  that  in  all  matters 
which  seem  to  us  indifferent,  or  even  doubtful,  we  should 
conform  our  practices  to  those  of  the  Church  which  has  pre- 
served its  traditionary  practices  unbroken.  We  cannot  know 
about  any  seemingly  indifferent  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  it  is  not  a  development  of  the  Apostolic  ^0o^,  and  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  we  can  find  no  proof  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  first  six  centuries :  they  must  find  a  disproof  if 
they  would  do  anything." — **  I  think  people  are  injudicious 

» 'Vacant 'in  text, 
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who  talk  against  the  Roman  Catholics  for  worshipping  Saints 
and  honouring  the  Virgin  and  images,  etc.  These  things  may 
perhaps  be  idolatrous :  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  about  it" 
— ^''P.  called  us  the  Papal  Protestant  Church,  in  which  he 
proved  a  double  ignorance,  as  we  are  Catholics  without  the 
Popery,  and  Church  of  England  men  without  the  Protestantism." 
— ^'  The  more  I  think  over  that  view  of  yours  about  regarding 
our  present  Communion  Service,  etc.,  as  a  judgement  on  the 
Church,  and  taking  it  as  the  crumbs  from  the  Apostles'  table, 
the  more  I  am  struck  with  its  fitness  to  be  dwelt  upon  as 
tending  to  check  the  intrusion  of  irreverent  thoughts,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  one's  just  indignation." — "Your 
trumpery  principle  about  Scripture  being  the  sole  rule  of  fisiith 
in  fundamentals  (I  nauseate  the  word),  is  but  a  mutilated 
edition,  without  the  breadth  and  axiomatic  character,  of  the 
original." — ^"  Really  I  hate  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers 
more  and  more,  and  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
Rationalist  spirit  they  set  afloat  is  the  ^vSoTrpotf^ifnf^  of  the 
Revelations." — "  Why  do  you  praise  Ridley  ?  Do  you  know 
sufficient  good  about  him  to  counterbalance  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  associate  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Bucer  ?  " — "  I 
wish  you  could  get  to  know  something  of  S.  and  W."  (Southey 
and  Wordsworth), "  and  un-Protestantisc,  un-Miltonise  them." — 
"  Ifow  is  it  WE  are  so  much  in  advance  of  our  generation  t " 
Spirit  of  George  Whitfield  !  how  would  thy  voice,  rolled  from 
''  the  secret  place  of  thunders,"  have  overwhelmed  these  puny 
protests  against  the  truths  which  it  was  the  one  business  of  thy 
life  to  proclaim  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ! 
•  ••«•••# 

'  Penetrating  the  design  and  seizing  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels, 
the  Reformers  inculcated  the  faith  in  which  the  sentient  and  the 
spiritual  in  man's  compound  nature  had  each  its  appropriate 
oflice :  the  one  directed  to  the  Redeemer  in  His  palpable  form, 
the  other  to  the  Divine  Paraclete  in  His  hidden  agency ;  while, 
united  with  these,  they  exhibited  to  a  sinful,  but  penitent,  race 
the  parental  character  of  the  omnipresent  Deity.  Such  is  not 
the  teaching  of  the  restored  theology.  The  most  eminent  of 
its  professors  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  Mr.  Froude's 
oratory,  and  have  invited  all  passers-by  to  notice  in  his  prayers 
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and  meditations  "  the  absence  of  any  distinct  mention  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,"  They  are  exhorted  not  to  doubt  that 
there  was  a  real  though  silent  **  allusion  to  Christ "  under  the 
titles  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  addressed ;  and  are  told 
that  **  this  circumstance  may  be  a  comfort  to  those  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  assume  the  tone  of  many  popular  writers 
of  this  day,  who  yet  are  discouraged  by  the  peremptoriness 
with  which  it  is  exacted  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that  a  mind 
alive  to  its  own  real  state  often  shrinks  to  utter  what  it  most 
dwells  upon ;  and  is  too  full  of  awe  and  fear  to  do  more  than 
silently  hope  what  it  most  wishes." 

'  It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  to  pass  a  censure,  or  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  on  the  private  devotions  of  any  man ;  but 
there  is  no  such  risk  in  rejecting  the  apology  which  the 
publishers  of  those  secret  exercises  have  advanced  for  Mr. 
Froude's  departure  from  the  habits  of  his  fellow-Christians. 
Feeble,  indeed,  and  emasculate  must  be  the  system,  which,  in  its 
delicate  distaste  for  the  "  popular  writers  of  the  day,"  would 
bury  in  silence  the  Name  in  which  every  tongue  and  language 
has  been  summoned  to  worship  and  to  rejoice.  Well  may 
**  awe  and  fear  "  become  all  who  assume  and  all  who  invoke  it 
But  an  "  awe  "  which  "shrinks  to  utter"  ^  the  Name  of  Him  c Who 
was  born^  at  Bethlehem,  and  yet  does  not  fear  to  use  the 
Name  which  is  ineffable ;  a  "  fear  "  which  can  make  mention  of 
the  Father,  but  may  not  speak  of  the  Brother,  of  all ; — is  a 
feeling  which  fairly  baffles  comprehension.  There  is  a  much 
more  simple  though  a  less  imposing  theory,  Mr.  Froude 
permitted  himself,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  correspondents, 
to  indulge  in  the  language  of  antipathy  and  scorn  towards  a 
large  body  of  his  fellow-Christians.  It  tinges  his  Letters,  his 
Journals,  and  is  not  without  its  influence  even  on  his  devotions. 
Those  despised  men  too  often  celebrated  the  events  of  their 
Redeemer's  life,  and  the  benefits  of  His  Passion,  in  language  of 
offensive  familiarity,  and  invoked  Him  with  fond  and  feeble 
epithets.  Therefore,  a  good  Oxford  Catholic  must  envelope 
in  mystic  terms  all  allusion  to  Him  round  Whom,  as  its 
centre,  the  whole  Christian  system  revolves.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  themselves  and  these  coarse  sentimental- 

'  In  writien  prayers. 
i8 
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ists  must  be  broad  and  deep,  even  though  it  should  exclude 
those  by  whom  it  is  drawn,  from  all  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
ground  on  which  the  standard  of  the  reformed  Churches  has 
been  erected.  •  .  •  The  mart3n^  of  disgust  and  the  heroes  of 
revolutions  are  composed  of  entirely  opposite  materials,  and 
are  cast  in  quite  different  moulds.  Nothing  truly  great  or 
formidable  was  ever  yet  accomplished,  in  thought  or  action,  by 
men  whose  love  for  truth  was  not  strong  enough  to  triumph 
over  their  dislike  of  the  oflfensive  objects  with  which  truth  may 
chance  to  be  associated. 

'  Mr.  Froude  was  the  helpless  victim  of  such  associations. 
Nothing  escapes  his  abhorrence  which  has  been  r^arded  with 
favour  by  his  political  or  religious  antagonists.     The  Bill  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  recommended  to  Parliament  by 
an   Administration    more   than   suspected   of    Liberalism    in 
matters  ecclesiastical.     The  ^witness  to  Catholic  views,"  "in 
whose  sentiments,  as   a  whole,*'  his  Editors  concur,  visits  the 
West  Indies,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  publish  the  following 
report  of  his  feelings :  "  I  have  felt  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  main- 
tain in  my  mind  an  habitual  hostility  to  the  niggers,  and  to 
chuckle  over  the  failures  of  the  new  system,  as  if  these  poor 
wretches  concentrated  in  themselves  all  the  Whiggery,  dissent, 
cant,  and  abomination  that  have  been  ranged  on  their  side." 
Lest  this  should  pass  for  a  pleasant  extravagance,  the  Editors 
enjoin  the  reader  not  to  **  confound  the  author's  view  of  the 
negro  cause  and  of  the  abstract  negro  with  his  feelings  towards 
any  he  should  actually  meet " ;  and  Professor  Thdluck  is  sum- 
moned from  Germany  to  explain  how  the  ^  originators  of  error  " 
may  lawfully  be  the  objects  of  a  good  man's  hate,  and  how  it  may 
innocently  overflow  upon  all  their  clients,  kindred,  and  con- 
nections.    Mr.  Froude's  feelings  towards  the  "  abstract  negro  " 
would  have  satisfied  the  learned  Professor  in  his  most  malevo- 
lent mood.     ''  I  am  ashamed,"  he  says,  '^  I  cannot  get  over  my 
prejudices  against  the  niggers." — ^*' Every  one  I  meet  seems  to 
me  like  an  incarnation  of  the  whole  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
Fowell  Buxton  at  their  head." — "  The  thing  Aat  strikes  me  as 
most  remarkable  in  the  cut  of  these  niggers  is  excessive  im- 
modesty, a  forward  stupid  familiarity   intended   for  civility, 
which  prejudices  me  against  them  worse  even  than  Buxton's 
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cant  did.  It  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  with  eveiybody,  even 
the  planters,  to  praise  the  emancipation  and  Mr.  Stanley." 

*  Mr.  Froude,  or  rather  his  Editors,  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  their  profession  gives  them  not  merely 
the  right  to  admonish,  but  the  privilege  to  scold.  Lord  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Buxton  have,  however,  the  consolation  of  being  railed  at 
in  good  company.  Hampden  is  "  hated  "  with  much  zeal,  though, 
it  is  admitted,  with  imperfect  knowledge.  Louis  Philippe,  and 
his  associates  of  the  Three  Days,  receive  the  following  humane 
benediction :  **  I  sincerely  hope  '  the  march  of  mind '  in  France 
may  yet  prove  a  bloody  one." — "  The  election  of  the  wretched 

B.  for ,  and  that  base  fellow  H.   for ,  in  spite  of  the 

exposure,"  etc.  Again,  the  Editors  protest  against  our  sup* 
posing  that  this  is  a  playful  exercise  in  the  art  of  exaggera- 
tion. "  It  should  be  obsCTved,"  they  say,  **  as  in  other  parts  of 
this  volume,  that  the  author  used  these  words  on  principle,  not 
as  abuse,  but  as  expressing  matters  of  fact,  as  a  way  of 
bringing  before  his  own  mind  things  as  they  are." 

'Milton,  however,  is  the  special  object  of  Mr.  Froude's 
virtuous  abhorrence.  He  is  ''  a  detestable  author."  Mr.  Froude 
rejoices  to  learn  something  of  the  Puritans,  because,  as  he  says, 
''  it  gives  me  a  better  right  to  hate  Milton,  and  accounts  for 
many  of  the  things  which  most  disg^ted  me  in  his  (not-in-my- 
scnse-of-the-word)  poetry ! " — "  A  lady  told  me  yesterday  that 
you  wrote  the  article  on  Sacred  Poetry,  etc.  I  thought  it 
did  not  come  up  to  what  I  thought  your  standard  of  aversion 
to  Milton."  .  .  .  There  are  much  better  things  in  Mr.  Froude's 
book  than  the  preceding  quotations  might  appear  to  promise. 
If  given  as  specimens  of  his  powers,  they  would  do  injustice  to 
one  whom  we  willingly  would  believe  to  have  been  a  good  and 
able  man,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  devout  Christian ;  though  as 
illustrations  of  the  temper  and  opinions  of  those  who  now  sit  in 
Wycliffe's  seat,  they  are  neither  unfair  nor  unimportant  But 
they  may  convince  all  whom  it  concerns,  that  hitherto,  at 
least,  Oxford  has  not  given  birth  to  a  new  race  of  giants,  by 
whom  the  Evangdical  founders  and  missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  about  to  be  expelled  from  their  ancient 
authority,  or  the  Protestant  world  excluded  from  the  light  of 
day  and  the  free  breath  of  Heaven.' 
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From  'A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A.,  Late 
Vicar  of  Hursley/  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T. 
Coleridge,  D.CL.  Oxford.  London :  James  Parker  & 
Co.,  1870.     [3rd  ed.] 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  J.  Parker  &  Co.  ] 

*0f  Hurrell  Froude  Dr.  Newman  has  written:  "He  was 
a   pupil   of  Keble's,  formed   by   him,  and    in   turn  reacting 
upon  him."     This  sentence  is  followed  by  a  short  and  striking 
account   of  this   extraordinary   man,  to   which   it   would    be 
unwise  in  me  to  attempt  any  addition,  except  as  it  may  bear 
on  the  object  of  this  memoir.     I  knew  [Hurrell  Froude]  from 
a  child,  and  I  trace  in  the  somewhat  singular  composition  of 
his  character,  what  he  inherited  both  from  his  father,  and  his 
highly  gifted  mother:  his  father,  whom  Keble  after  his  first 
visit   to   Dartington  Parsonage  playfully  described  to  me  as 
''very   amiable,   but   provokingly   intelligent,   one   quite    un- 
comfortable   to   think   of,   making    one   ashamed    of   going 
gawking   as   one   is   wont   to   do   about   the  world,  without 
understanding  anything  one  sees " ;  his  mother  very  beautiful 
in  person  and  delicate  in  constitution,  with  a  highly  express- 
ive countenance,  and  gifted  in  intellect  with  the  genius  and 
imagination  which  his  father  failed  in.     Like  the  one,  he  was 
clever,  knowing,  quick,  and   handy;    like  the  other,  he   was 
sensitive,  intellectual,  imaginative.     He  came  to  Keble  full  of 
respect  for  his  character ;  he  was  naturally  soon  won  by  his 
aflfectionateness  and  simplicity,  and,  in  turn,  he  was  just  the 
young  man  in  whom  Keble  would  at  once  take  an  interest 
and   delight,  as  pupil ;  and  so  in  fact   it  was.     I  find  him 
again  and  again   in    Keble's  letters  spoken  of  in  the  most 
loving  language,  yet  often  not  without  some  d^^ree  of  anxiety 
as  to  his  future  course :  he  saw  the  elements  of  danger  in 
him,  how  liable  he  might  be  to  take  a  wrong  course,  or  be 
mbunderstood  even  when  taking  a  right  one.     Yet  his  hopes 
largely  prevailed ;  and  especially  I  remember  his  rejoicing  at 
his   [Froude's]  being   elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  thinking  that 
the  new  society  and  associations,  with  the  responsibilities  of 
College  employment,  would  tend  to   keep  him  safe.      That 
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Keble  acted  on  him  (I  would  rather  use  that  term  than 
"  formed  ")  is  certain ;  and  even  when,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
short  life,  symptoms  of  coming  differences  in  opinion  may  be 
traced  in  his  letters,  there  is  no  abatement  of  personal  love  and 
reverence,  nor,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  his  feeling  the 
weight  of  Keble's  influence ;  and  though  I  gather  from  these 
that  there  was  more  entire  agreement  with  Dr.  Newman  as  to 
action,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  still  remained  a  closer 
intimacy  and  more  filial  feeling  with  regard  to  Keble.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  That  Hurrell  Froude  "  re-acted  on  Keble  "  is  true  also, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  sense;  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  where  there  was  so  much  ability  and  affectionate 
playfulness,  with  so  much  originality  on  one  side;  so  much 
humility  on  the  other ;  and  so  much  love  on  both.  It  would 
be  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been,  when  the  hour 
of  trial  came  which  none  of  those  specially  engaged  probably 
then  foresaw.  Before  it  arrived,  Hurrell  Froude  had  sunk 
under  the  constitutional  malady  against  which  he  struggled 
for  four  years.  What  he  would  have  been,  and  what  he 
would  have  done,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  no  one  can  say ; 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  him  by  what  he  left  behind,  except 
as  rich  grounds  of  promise.  This  I  believe  I  may  confidently 
say,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  the  most  dearly, 
and  expected  the  most  from  him. 

'.  .  .  My  readers  will  have   observed   how  Keble  writes 
respecting  Hurrell  Froude  and  his  Remains.     His  death  was 
a  heavy  blow  to  him,  and  no  wonder :  those  who  knew  him 
but  were  not  on   terms   of  intimacy,  could  not  but   regard 
mournfully  the  end  of  one  so  accomplished,  so  gifted,  so  good 
and  so  pure ;  a  man  of  such  remarkable  promise,  worn  out  in 
the  very  prime  of  life  by  slow,  and  wasting,  and  long-hopeless 
disease.     But  it  was  much  more  than  this  with  Keble :  they 
were  more   like  elder   and   younger  brothers.     Reverence  in 
some  sort  sanctified  Froude's  love  for  Keble,  and  moderated 
the  sallies  of  his  somewhat  too  quick  and  defiant  temper,  and 
imparted   a  special  diffidence  to  his  opposition,  in  their  oc- 
casional controversies  with  each  other ;  while  a  sort  of  paternal 
fondness  in  Keble  gave  unusual  tenderness  to  his  friendship 
for  Froude,  and  exaggerated,  perhaps,  his  admiration  for  his 
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State,  is  [to  Arnold]  "  all  essentially  anarchical  and  schismatic/' 
and  he  is  only  defending,  he  says,  "  the  common  peace   and 
order  of  the  Church,  against  a  new  outbreak  of  Puritanism, 
to  oppose  it."     It  appears  a  curious  objection  at  first  sight, 
from  a  man  like  Arnold,  to  urge  against  a  particular  religion 
the  claim  that  it  would  have  been  considered  treasonable   in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     But  this  ...  is  the  period  of 
English  History  to  which  he  always  goes  for  his  ecclesiastical 
principles.     Another  point  of  accusation,  more  of  a  moral   one, 
does  not  come  with  peculiar  grace  from  Arnold,  viz.,  the  charge 
of  immodesty  and  impudence  in  personally  daring  to  go  so 
counter   to  received   opinions   in    their  views  of  things    and 
persons.     "  I  have   read  Froude's  volume,"  he  says,   **  and    I 
think    that    its    predominant   character  is   extraordinary    im- 
pudence.    I    never   saw  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  that 
qualification    than    the  way  in  which  he,  a  young  man,  and 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  reviles  all  those  persons 
whom  the  accordant  voice  of  that  Church,  without  distinction  of 
party,  has  agreed  to  honour,  even  perhaps  with  an  excess  of 
admiration."  ^     Now,  let  it  be  ever  so  true  that  "  the  accordant 
voice  of  the  Church   of  England "  has    taken    one   view    of 
Cranmer  and  the  Reformers,  whereas  Mr.  Froude  took  another, 
Arnold  was   not  precisely  the   person  to  found  a  charge  of 
impudence  upon  such  a  fact     A  man  who  without  a  vestige 
of  internal  scruple   or   misgiving,  unchristianised   the   whole 
development  of  the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  who 
made  the  very  disciples,  friends  and  successors  of  the  Apostles 
teachers   of  corruption;  who   made  the  priesthood  an  Anti- 
christ, and   had  just  himself  shocked  the   whole  Church  of 
England  by  the  promulgation  of  a  religious  theory  repugnant 
to  the  feeling  and  ideas  of  almost  all  her  members  to  a  man, — 
was   certainly  not   a  person  to  be    tender  in  requiring  com- 
pliance   with    received   views   from  another,  or  quick  to  call 
impudence   in    another   what   in   himself  was   the   necessary 
adjunct  of  philosophy.' 

^  Arnold  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  1 838.     Lift  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold^ 
D.D,f  by  Arthur  Pcnrhyn  Stanley,  M.A.     London :  Fellowes,  1844,  ii.,  125. 
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From  'Memoir  of  Joshua  Watson/  edited  by  Edw. 
Churton,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  2  vols.  Oxford : 
J.  H.  Parker,  1861. 

[By  the  kind  pennission  of  Messrs.  J.  Parker  &  Co.] 

'.  .  .  The  first  clear  indication  ofthis  new  principle  [a  theory 
of  Catholic  union,  to  which  all  other  considerations  were  to  bow] 
was  seen  in  the  publication  of  the  Remains  of  R.  H.  Froude^  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  who  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  of  whose  stray  papers,  letters, 
and  remnants  of  conversation,  a  full  collection  was  published  by 
J.  H.  Newman,  then  a  Fellow  of  the  same  Collie,  now  for 
some  years  past  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Oratory  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  first  two  volumes  of  these  Remains 
were  published  early  in  1838.  The  work  never  obtained  a 
wide  circulation ;  but  enough  was  done  to  give  deep  offence 
to  many  minds,  and  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  many  more. 

*  Those  who  know  Richard  Froude  best  knew  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself,  both  by  writing  and  in 
conversation,  in  strong,  pungent  sentences,  such  as  are  not 
altogether  uncommon  with  young  men  of  brilliant  minds  and 
vivacious  temperament,  and  are  often  used  by  them  as  much  with 
the  design  of  provoking  answer  and  contradiction,  as  that  of 
conveying  the  speaker's  real  sentiments.  But  when  the  Editor, 
in  his  Preface  to  an  unlimited  and  indiscriminate  accumulation 
of  such  winged  words,  claimed  for  them  the  consideration  due 
to  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  matured  reason,  it  was  a  mode 
of  treatment  which  stamped  them  with  an  importahce  not 
properly  their  own,  and  justified  the  censure  of  those  who 
without  concerning  themselves  much  for  the  reputation  of  the 
dead,  or  making  allowance  for  what  was  with  too  little 
decorum  brought  before  the  public,  saw  the  publication 
announcing  itself  as  an  expansion  of  the  principles  of  the 
Tracts.  And  this  claim  was  made,  although  poor  Froude 
again  and  again  declared  himself,  in  the  pages  of  these  volumes, 
as  one  whose  mind  was  in  a  state  of  progress  and  puzzle, 
sympathising  at  one  time  with  Roman,  at  another  with  Puritan, 
till,  in  a  lengthened  illness,  and  absence  in  foreign  lands,  it 
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fed  upon  its  own  solitary  musings,  with  that  morbid  dis- 
satisfaction at  all  things  which  sometimes  accompanies  the 
decay  of  vital  power.  However,  the  appearance  of  such  an 
unreserved  exposition  of  distracted  fancies  was  a  great 
discouragement  to  the  hopes  which  had  for  a  while  found  their 
centre  at  Oxford ;  and  the  disease  of  Richard  Froude's  mind 
seemed  to  have  communicated  itself  to  his  more  distinguished 
Editor/ 


From  *  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment/ by  Wilfrid  Ward.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1889. 

[By  the  kind  pennission  of  Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  and  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.] 

'.  .  .  The  scheme  which  Newman  proposed,  to  restore  to  the 
Anglican  Church  in  some  measure  the  discipline  and  doctrine 
of  the  Fathers,  was  bold  and  captivating  to  [Mr.  Ward's] 
imagination ;  but  it  seemed  to  [him]  to  be  bolder  and  more 
drastic  in  the  change  it  must  in  consistency  require,  than  its 
authors  were  aware.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  nothing  short 
of  an  explicit  avowal  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
were  to  be  disowned,  and  its  work  undone,  could  meet  the 
Ic^cal  requirements  of  the  situation.  And  the  leaders 
hesitated  to  go  thus  far.  ...  On  the  appearance  of  the  first 
part  of  Froude's  Remains  early  in  1 838,  in  which  the  Reforma- 
tion was  avowedly  condemned,  and  its  condemnation  tacitly  ^ 
adopted  by  the  two  Editors,  Newman  and  Keble,  Mr.  Ward 
acknowledged  to  himself  the  direction  which  his  views  were 
taking.  "  From  that  time,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Pusey, "  began  my 
inclination  to  see  Truth  where  I  trust  it  is."  The  final 
influence  which  determined  his  conversion  was  the  series  of 
lectures  by  Newman  on  The  Scripture  Proof  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Church,  published  afterwards  as  Tract  85.  Newman, 
in  these  lectures,  dealt  with  the  philosophical  basis  of 
latitudinarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
view  of  the  Church  on  the  other,  with  a  power  which  did  not 

^  [I  say  '  tacitly/  because  their  avowed  acquiescence  first  appeared  in  the  Pre&oe 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Remains ^  published  in  the  following  year.] 
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fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  new  disciple,  and  to  justify,  on 
intellectual  grounds,  the  position  which  was  now  invested,  in 
Ward's  mind,  with  all  the  charm  of  Froude's  romantic 
conception  of  Catholic  sanctity,  the  fire  of  his  reforming  genius, 
the  unhesitating  completeness  of  his  programme  of  action.  •  .  . 
Dean  Scott  (the  late  Dean  of  Rochester),  who  saw  Mr.  Ward 
daily  in  the  Common  Room  at  Balliol,  notes  "^me  points  of 
interest  as  to  the  impression  produced  on  his  friends  by  the 
change  which  Froude's  Remains  wrought  in  his  attitude: — 
"  I  can  speak  with  perfect  assurance  of  their  purport  [the 
purport  of  Mr.  Ward's  remarks  on  the  volumes  published  in 
1838].  They  were  substantially  these :  'This  is  what  I  have 
been  looking  for.  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  means, 
and  says  it.  This  is  the  man  for  me  1  He  speaks  out.'  But 
though  we  were  amused,  and  gave  him  credit  for  having 
achieved  the  feat  which  the  pseudo-scholastic  doctor  asoibes 
to  the  angels,  of  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  without 
passing  through  the  middle,  I  do  not  really  think  that  those 
words  indicated  the  actual  turning-point  As  I  look  back  on 
them,  they  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  the  turn  had  taken  place, 
but  that  he  was  looking  for  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  attaching  himself,  that  they  were  in  earnest, 
and  knew  what  they  meant"  The  appearance  of  Froude's 
Remains  was  indeed  an  epoch  in  Mr.  Ward's  life.  "  The  thing 
that  was  utterly  abhorrent  with  him,"  writes  Lord  Blachford, 
''was  to  stop  short";  and  this  was  precisely  what  the  via 
media,  with  all  its  attractiveness,  had  hitherto  appeared  to  do. 
All  this  was  changed  when  Froude's  outspoken  views  were 
adopted  by  the  leaders.  "Out  came  Froudel'  writes  Mr. 
Ward  to  Dr.  Pusey,  "of  which  it  is  little  to  say  that  it 
delighted  me  more  than  any  book  of  the  kind  I  ever  read." 
"  He  found  in  Froude's  Remainsl'  continues  Lord  Blachford, 
"  a  good  deal  of  his  own  Radicalism  (though  nothing  at  all  of 
his  own  Utilitarianism  or  Liberalism),  and  it  seemed  literally 
to  make  him  jump  for  joy." 

' .  .  .  There  was  a  good  deal  in  Froude's  open  speech  and 
direct  intellect  which  resembled  Mr.  Ward's  own  characteristics, 
different  as  the  two  men  were,  in  many  respects.  Newman 
describes  him  as   "brimful   and   overflowing   with  ideas   and 
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views  " ;  as  having  ''  an  intellect  as  critical  and  logical  as  it  was 
speculative  and  bold  " ;  as  ''  professing  openly  his  admiration  for 
Rome,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Reformers  " ;  as ''  delighting  to  think 
of  the  Saints/'  ''having  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the   idea  of 
sanctity,  its  possibilities   and  its  heights";  "embracing   the 
principle  of  penance  and  mortification";   "being  powerfully 
drawn   to  the  Mediaeval  Church,  but  not  to   the  Primitive." 
All  this  might  be  said,  with  great  truth,  of  Mr.  Ward  himself. 
The  boldness  and  completeness,  the  uncompromising  tone  of 
the  RemainSy  took  hold  of  Mr.  Ward's  imagination.     A  clear, 
explicit  rule  of  faith  was  thus  substituted  for  perplexing  and 
harassing  speculation.     There  was  no  temporising,  or  stopping 
short     Mr.  Ward's  dislike  of  the  current  system  was  echoed 
in  the  plain  statement  which  he  was  for  ever  quoting.     "  At 
length,  under  Henry  vill.,  the  Church  of  England  fell.     Will 
she  ever  rise  again  ?  "  ^     Froude's  writing,  then,  recommended 
itself  to  Mr.  Ward  as  having  the  attribute  of  Lord  Strafford's 
Irish  policy:  it   was  thorough.     And  in   opposition   to   this, 
Arnold's    system    stopped    short    at    every   turn.     Froude's 
picture  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  was  that  of  an  absolute,  in* 
dependent,  spiritual  authority,  direct,  uncompromising,  explicit 
in  its  decrees,   in  contrast   with   the  uncertain   voice   of  the 
English  Church,  with  its  hundred  shades  of  opinions  differing 
from,  and  even  opposed  to,  each  other.     Instead  of  groping 
with  the  feeble  light  of  human  reason  amid  texts  of  uncertain 
signification,  he  interpreted  Scripture  by  the  aid  of  constant 
tradition,  and  of  the  Church's  divine  illumination.     The  stand 
for  moral  goodness  against  vice  and  worldliness  was  witnessed 
in  the  highest  and  most  ideal  types   of  sanctity  in   Church 
history.     The   personal    struggle   of  the    ordinary   Christian 
against  his  evil  inclinations  was  systematised  and  brought  to 
perfection  in  Catholic  ascetic  works.     The  doctrine  of  a  super- 
natural world  and  supernatural  influences  was  not  minimised, 
as  though  one  feared  to  tax  human  powers  of  belief:  it  was 
put  forth  in  the  fullest  and  most  fearless  manner.     Angels  and 
Saints,  as  ministers  of  supernatural  help,  were  recognised  ;  and 

^  Not  quite  correctly  quoted.  '  [The  Church]  became  a  ready  prey  to  the 
rapadons  Henry.  It  had  been  polluted ;  it  fell :  shall  it  ever  rise  again?'  State 
Interference  in  Matters  Spiritual,  J^wi4ims,  part  L,  i.,  227. 
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their  various  offices  in  aiding  and  protecting  us,  and  listening 
to  our  prayers  on  all  occasions,  forced  on  the  attention  con- 
stantly in  the  Catholic  system.  There  was  no  mistiness,  or 
haze,  or  hesitation.  All  was  clear,  complete,  definite,  carried 
out  to  its  logical  consequences.  ... 
•  .••.••• 

'  Ward  himself  speaks  in  no  doubtful  terms  of  union  with 
Rome  as  the  ideal  vision  which  inspired  him.     ''  Restoration  of 
active  communion  with  the  Roman  Church,"   he  writes  to  a 
friend  in   1 841,  "is  the  most  enchanting  earthly  prospect  on 
which   my    imagination   can   dwell."     His   remarks,   too,   on 
Froude's  book  (in   a  letter  written  in  the  same  year  to^  Dr. 
Pusey)  indicate  the  same  line  of  sympathies.     '^  The  especial 
charm  in  it  to  me,"  he  wrote,   "was  ...  his  hatred  of  our 
present  system  and  of  the  Reformers,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the   rest  of  Christendom."     The   love  of  Rome   and   of  an 
united   Christendom,  which  marked  the  new  school,  was  not 
purely  a  love  for  ecclesiastical   authority.     This   was    indeed 
one   element,   but    there   was   another   yet   more    influential 
in   many  minds:   admiration   for   the   Saints   of  the  Roman 
Church,   and  for   the   saintly   ideal,  as  realised    especially  in 
the  monastic  life.     We  have  already  seen  how  this  element 
operated  in  Mr.  Ward's  own  history.     Froude  had  struck  the 
note  of  sanctity  as  well   as  the  note  of  authority.     He  had 
raised  an  inspiring  ideal   on    both   heads;   and  behold,   with 
however  much  of  practical  corruption  and  superstition  mixed 
up  -with  their  practical  exhibitions,  these  ideals  were  actually 
reverenced,  attempted,  often  realised  1  in  the  existing  Roman 
Church.     The   worthies   of  the   English  Church,  even   when 
sharing  the  tender  piety  of  George  Herbert  or  Bishop  Ken, 
fell  short  of  the  heroic  aims,  the  martial  sanctity,  gained  by 
warfare  unceasing  against  world,  flesh,  and  devil,  which  they 
found  exhibited  in  Roman  hagiology.     The   glorying  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the  keynote  to  such  lives  as  those  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  while  it  re- 
called much   in   the  life  of  St.  Paul,  had  no   counterpart  in 
post-Reformation  Anglicanism.^     The   state   of  things   which 

^  [This  general  account  of  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  new  school  is  derived,  in 
substance,  from  private  notes  of  the  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  (Dean  Church),  to  which  he 
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made  this  directly  Romeward  movement  tolerable  to  any 
considerable  section  of  the  English  Church  was,  however, 
sufficiently  remarkable.  The  Anglicanism  of  the  party  must 
have  receded  very  considerably  from  the  views  of  the  early 
Tracts  before  such  a  thing  could  be  possible.  Perhaps  two 
events  were  especially  instrumental  to  such  a  preparation  :  the 
first  was  the  language  used  with  respect  to  the  English  Re- 
formers  by  Newman  and  Keble,  in  the  Preface  to  the  second 
part  of  Froude's  Remains^  early  in  1839.  However  guarded 
and  measured  the  expressions  were,  such  language  expressed  a 
definite  view,  with  far-reaching  consequences ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary weight  attaching  to  Newman's  lightest  utterances 
gave  the  words  additional  significance.  ''The  Editors,"  one 
passage  ran, ''  by  publishing  [Mr.  Froude's]  sentiments  ...  so 
unreservedly  .  .  .  indicated  their  own  general  acquiescoice  in 
the  opinion  that  the  persons  chiefly  instrumental  in  [the  Refor- 
mation], were  not,  as  a  party,  to  be  trusted  on  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  questions,  nor  yet  to  be  imitated  in  their  practical 
handling  of  the  unspeakably  awful  matters  with  which  they 
wefe  concerned.''  Again,  the  difierences  between  the  Re- 
formers and  the  Fathers,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  moral 
sentiment,  were  insisted  on  by  the  Editors.  ''  You  must  choose 
between  the  two  lines,"  they  wrote ;  "  they  are  not  only  diverging, 
but  contrary."  And  certain  questions  as  to  the  practical 
Christian  ideal  are  specified  as  instances:  ''Compare  the 
sayings  and  manner  of  the  two  schools  on  the  subjects  of 
fasting,  celibacy,  religious  vows,  voluntary  retirement  and 
contemplation,  die  memory  of  the  Saints,  rites  and  ceremonies 
recommended  by  antiquity."  The  conclusion  which,  though 
unspoken  here,  was  undeniable  once  it  was  sug^;ested,  the  con- 
clusion "  in  these  matters  Rome  has  preserved  what  England  has 
lost ;  in  these  matters  we  may  take  Rome  for  our  model  if  we 
would  return  to  antiquity,"— -could  not  but  gain  a  footing  in 
the  minds  of  Newman's  disciples.' 

has  kindly  given  me  access.    It  is  corroborated  by  the  writings  of  Ward,  Dalgaims, 
Oakeley,  and  others,  a  few  years  later,  in  The  British  Critic,] 
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From  'A  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the 
Publication  of  The  Tracts  for  the  Times/  by 
William  Palmer,  Author  of  Origines  Liturgicce^  etc. 
Rivingtons,  1883.     [From  the  Introduction.] 

'  The  publication  of  this  work  \Origine5  Liturgica]  had  the 
effect  of  introducing  the  author  to  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  leading  spirits  who  afterwards  exercised  a  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  foundation  of  the  Oxford  Movement  of  1833, 
usually  called  ''  Tractarian."  He  had,  in  this  work,  vindicated 
the  Church  of  England  on  what  are  sometimes  called  High 
Church  principles,  affirming  the  divine  institution  of  the  Church, 
and  its  essential  independence,  in  creed  and  jurisdiction,  of 
merely  temporal  powers.  He  had  also  argued  against  the 
Nonjurors,  and  sustained  the  harmony  of  Church  and  State. 
He  had  vindicated  the  Reformation.  He  had  defended  the 
Catholicity  and  continuity  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  had 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Rome.  No  one 
could  mistake  his  principles,  and  these  principles  were  felt  by 
the  great  mass  of  Churchmen  to  be  in  harmony  with  their  own. 
In  forming  the  acquaintance  of  Newman  and  Froude,  then 
very  distingruished  Fellows  of  Oriel,  and  amongst  rising  men 
in  the  University,  the  author  knew  that  his  principles,  at  least, 
were  fully  known  to,  and  approved  by,  these  eminent  men.  .  .  . 

'.  .  .  The  autumn  and  winter  of  1832  passed  away,  but 
early  in  1833  Froude  returned  to  Oxford  in  better  health,  and 
I  had  once  more  a  friend  with  whom  I  could  work  with  entire 
sympathy  in  Church  questions.  For  never  did  I  meet  with  a 
more  cordial  response  to  all  that  I  felt  upon  these  matters,  or 
a  fuller  sympadiy.  The  only  point  on  which  I  could  not 
concur  with  him  was  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  which  he  esteemed  unlawful  per  se, 
while  I  only  objected  to  its  abuses.  His  language  as  to  the 
Reformation,  too,  I  could  not  concur  in,  having  considered  with 
some  attention  the  point  as  urged  in  Nonjuring  works,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Reformation  did  not  merit 
the  unfavourable  judgment  pronounced.  After  some  months, 
in  July  we  were  joined  by  Newman,  who  had  been  detained 
by  illness  in  France ;  and  this  greatly  strengthened  our  hands. 
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'  In  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  ^  on  the  Oxford 
Movement,  I  have  ventured  on  the  remark  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  an  incident  mentioned  in  Froude's  Remains^  illustra- 
tive at  once  of  the  absence  of  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  and  of  the  disposition  to  frame 
ingenious  hypotheses  upon  the  most  important  practical  subjects. 
The  incident  referred  to  I  described  thus :  "  Froude  had,  with 
Newman,  been  anxious  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  they 
could  be  admitted  to  communion  by  the  Roman  Church, 
supposing  that  some  dispensation  mig^t  be  granted  which 
would  enable  them  to  communicate  with  Rome  without 
violation  of  conscience" ;  and  I  elsewhere  remarked  on  Newman 
[that]  "  those  who  conversed  with  him  did  not  know  that  while 
in  Italy  he  had  sought,  in  company  with  Froude,  to  ascertain 
the  terms  on  which  they  might  be  admitted  to  communion 
with  Rome,  and  had  been  surprised  on  learning  that  an  accept- 
ance of  the  decrees  of  Trent  was  a  necessary  preliminary  " ;  and 
I  added :  ''  had  I  been  aware  of  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  have  been  able  to  co-operate  cordially 
with  him."  Nay,  if  I  had  supposed  him  to  be  willing  to  forsake 
the  Church  of  England,  I  should  have  said  that  I  could,  in  that 
case,  have  held  no  communion  with  him.  As  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  at  that  time,  it  was  not  grounded  on 
the  critical  examination  of  Roman  Catholic  works  of  controversy. 
It  was,  I  think,  superficial,  at  that  time  and  long  after.  .  .  . 

'  The  passage  on  which  my  remarks  were  based  was  in 
Froude's  Remains,  pp.  304,  307,  in  which  he  says :  "  The  only 
thing  I  can  put  my  hand  on  as  an  acquisition  [at  Rome]  is 
having  become  acquainted  with  a  man  of  some  influence  at 
Rome,  Monsignor  [Wiseman],  the  head  of  the  [English]  Collie, 
who  has  enlightened  [Newman]  and  me  on  the  subject  of  our 
relations  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  got  introduced  to  him 
to  find  out  whether  they  would  take  us  in  on  any  terms  to 
which  we  could  twist  our  consciences,  and  we  found,  to  our 
dismay,  that  not  one  step  could  be  gained  without  swallowing 
the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  whole."  Mr^  Newman,  in  editing 
this  passage,  in  Froude's  Remains^  represents  it  as  merely  "  a 
jesting  way  of  stating  to  a  friend  what  was  really  the  fact :  viz., 

'  Vol.  xliii.,  pp.  636  tt  seq.y  the  issue  for  May,  1883. 
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that  he  and  another  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  a  learned  Romanist  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  points 
at  issue  between  the  Churches."  Cardinal  Newman  insists  upon 
it  that  this  is  the  true  version  of  the  affair.  I  merely  ask  the 
reader  to  compare  the  two  statements :  that  of  Froude,  made 
at  the  time,  and  distinctly,  and  that  of  Newman,  made  some 
years  after,  to  explain  it.  I  ask  whether  the  explanation  is 
hot  throughout  inconsistent  with  the  statement,  whether  it  is 
not  a  plain  attempt  to  explain  away  the  statement  of  Froude, 
whether  Froude's  is  not  evidently  the  true  version  ?  No  doubt 
Newman  thought  such  explanation  quite  within  his  province 
as  Editor.  This  little  piece  di  finesse  merits  no  grave  animad- 
version, and  I  trust  that  I  have  so  explained  the  point  .  .  . 
as  to  relieve  me  from  the  imputation  of  accusing  of  dishonesty 
an  old  friend  so  much  honoured  for  virtue  and  honour.' 

[From  the  Narrative.] 

'  I  had  not  been  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Newman  and  Mr.  Froude,  and  was  scarcely  known  to  Mr. 
Keble,  or  Mr.  Perceval,  when  our  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs 
sustained  by  the  Church  in  the  suppression  of  Bishoprics,  and 
our  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  doing  whatever  was  in  our 
power  to  arrest  the  tide  of  evil,  brought  us  together  in  the 
summer  of  1833.  I^  was  at  the  banning  of  Long  Vacation 
when,  Mr.  Froude  being  almost  the  only  occupant  of  Oriel 
College,  we  frequently  met  in  the  Common  Room,  that  the 
resolution  to  unite  and  associate  in  defence  of  the  Church,  of 
her  violated  liberties  and  neglected  principles,  arose.  This  re- 
solution was  immediately  acted  on ;  and  while  I  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Froude  communicated  our  design  to  Mr. 
Keble.  Mr.  Newman  soon  took  part  in  our  deliberations,  on 
his  return  from  the  Continent  The  particular  course  which  we 
were  to  adopt  became  the  subject  of  much  and  anxious  thought ; 
and  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  confer  with  Mr.  Rose  on  so 
important  a  subject,  Mr.  Froude  and  myself,  after  some  corre- 
spondence, visited  him  at  Hadleigh,  in  July ;  where  I  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Perceval,  who  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  our  deliberations. 
...  On  our  return  to  Oxford,  frequent  conferences  took  place 

19 
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at  Oriel  College,  between  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Keble, 
and  the  writer,  in  which  various  plans  were  discussed.  ...  I 
prepared  a  draft  of  the  third  formulary  printed  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  which  was  revised  and  improved  by  a  friend,  and 
was  finally  adopted  as  a  basis  of  our  further  proceedings.^  The 
formulary  thus  agreed  on  was  printed  and  was  privately  and 
extensively  circulated  amongst  our  friends  in  all  parts  of 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  Our  intention  was  not 
to  form  a  society  merely  at  Oxford,  but  to  extend  it  through- 
out all  England,  or  rather,  to  form  similar  societies  in  every 
part  of  England.  But  finding  that  jealousy  was  expressed  In 
several  high  quarters  at  the  formation  of  any  associations,  and 
the  notion  being  also  unacceptable  to  Froude  and  others 
(Newman),  at  Oxford,  we  ceased,  after  a  time,  from  circulating 
these  papers,  or  advising  the  formation  of  societies.  Some 
permanent  effects,  however,  were  produced.  .  .  . 

'  The  publication  of  the  Tracts  commenced  and  was  con- 
tinued by  several  of  our  friends,*  each  writer  printing  whatever 
appeared  to  him  advisable  or  useful,  without  the  formality  of 
previous  consultation  with  others.  ...  I  confess  that  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  composed 
and  published,  without  any  previous  revision  or  consultation ; 
nor  did  it  seem  to  me  that  any  caution  was  exercised  in  avoid- 
ing language  calculated  to  give  needless  offence.  .  .  .  The 
respect  and  regard  due  to  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  rendered 
me  anxious  to  place  the  most  favourable  construction  on  every- 
thing which  they  wrote,  and  to  hope  that  my  apprehensions 
might  be  ill-founded.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  extensive 
correspondence  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1833  which  has 
been  mentioned,  so  many  objections  were  raised  by  the  clergy 
against  parts  of  the  Tracts^  and  so  many  indiscretions  were 
pointed  out,  that  I  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making 
some  attempt  to  arrest  the  evil.     With  this  object,   I  made 

^  [Suggestions  for  the  Formation  of  an  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Church.] 
*  [The  leader  in  the  Movement  was  Newman,  but  others  supported  him.]  Mr. 
Golightly  has  a  similar  statement,  tartly  expressed  in  his  Correspondefut  lUustf^twe 
of  the  Actual  State  of  Oxford^  1S42 :  '  Mr.  Newman  is  the  real  leader  of  the  party, 
not  Dr.  Pusey,  who  is  no  more  entitled  to  give  a  name  to  it  than  Amerigo  Vespucd 
was  to  give  a  name  to  the  New  World.  This  is,  of  course,  understood  in  Oxford : 
bat  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  elsewhere.' 
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application  in  a  direction  (Newman)  where  much  influence  in 
the  management  of  the  Tracts  was  exercised,  and  very  earnestly 
urged  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  their  publication,  or 
at  least  of  suspending  them  for  a  time.  On  one  occasion,  I 
thought  I  had  been  successful  in  the  former  object,  and  stated 
the  fact  to  several  correspondents ;  but  the  sequel  proved  that  I 
was  mistaken.^  .  .  .  Certainly,  I  had,  in  private  conversation  with 
Mr.  Froude,  and  one  or  two  others,  felt  that  there  were  material 
differences  between  our  views,  on  several  important  points.  I 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  question  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  and  of  the  character  of  the  English  and  the  foreign 
Reformers.  Mr.  Froude  occasionally  expressed  sentiments  on  the 
latter  subject  which  seemed  extremely  unjust  to  the  Reformers, 
and  injurious  to  the  Church;  but  as  his  conversation  generally  was 
of  a  very  startling  and  paradoxical  character,  and  his  sentiments 
were  evidently  only  in  the  course  of  formation,  I  trusted  that  more 
knowledge  and  thought  would  bring  him  to  juster  views.  .  .  . 
•  •••*••• 

*  I  will  not  say  that  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  have  not  been 
in  any  degree  instrumental  in  drawing  forth  this  spirit ;  ^  I  will 
not  inquire  how  far  it  is  traceable  to  the  publication  of  Froude's 
Remains^  and  to  the  defence  of  his  views  contained  in  the  Preface 
to  the  second  series  of  the  Remains  \  nor  will  I  examine  how 
far  it  may  be  a  reaction  against  ultra- Protestantism :  it  is  un* 
necessary  now  to  enter  on  this  painful  and  complicated  question, 
on  which  different  opinions  may  be  entertained.' 

From  'Oxford  High  ANGLiCANrsM  and  its  chief 
Leaders,'  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.  London : 
Charles  H.  Kelly,  1899. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.,  and  of  Mr.  Charles 

H.  KeUy.] 

*  Newman's  principles  as  the  active  leader  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  were  imbibed  from  his  intercourse  with  Keble  and 

^  [This  effort  is  alluded  to  in  Fronde's  Remains,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Fronde's 
influence,  which  was  very  great,  was  on  many  occasions  exerted  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  mine.  He  has  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  only  Tract  in  the  composition 
of  which  I  was  in  any  degree  concerned.]    This  is  No.  15.    See  p.  194. 

*  Of  <  Romanising,'  in  The  BritUh  Critic^  after  184a 
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Hurrell  Froude.  Newman  himself  says  expressly  and  emphati- 
cally that  Keble  was  the  real  father  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
and  it  was  the  influence  of  Froude  which  brought  together  Keble 
and  Newman.  It  was  Froude  who  effected  that  blending  and 
focussing  of  the  sympathies  and  aims  of  Keble,  Newman,  and 
himself  which  furnished  the  first  inspiration  and  impulse  of  the 
Oxford  Neo-Anglican  Movement  Newman,  that  is  to  say, 
though  afterwards  the  leader,  was  first  the  disciple  of  Keble 
and  even  of  Froude,  and  Keble  and  Froude  derived  their 
Anglican  indoctrination  and  inspiration  not  assuredly  from  the 
Evangelical  Revival,  which  they  were  brought  up  to  hate,  and 
did,  both,  sincerely  hate  through  life,  but  from  the  High  Church 
school  of  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which 
Dr.  Routh  was  a  living  representative  at  Oxford  for  many  years 
after  Keble  obtained  his  Fellowship  at  Oriel.  .  .  .  Keble  was 
the  tutor  and  the  loving  and  sympathetic  friend  of  the  bitter 
and  contemptuous  Froude,  who  "  hated  the  Reformation,"  and 
reserved  his  utmost  scorn  and  antipathy  for "  irreverent  Dis- 
senters.'*  ...  His  personal  opinions  were  extreme,  so  extreme 
as  to  lead  him  to  admire  the  character  of  Froude,  in  spite  of 
his  immodesty,  his  intolerance,  and  his  puerile  asceticism,  be- 
cause there  was  in  the  young  man  such  heartiness,  such  good 
fellowship,  such  zeal,  such  talent ;  and  all  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  "  Catholic  "  restoration  and  Christian  progress,  as  he 
understood  it. 

* .  .  .  The  characters  of  [Newman  and  Keble]  were  not  likely 
to  blend,  except  under  the  influence  of  some  common  solvent, 
some  medium  of  overpoweringly  strong  affinity  with  both, 
through  which  characters  so  sharply  contrasted  might  be 
combined  in  sympathy  and  united  in  counsel.  .  .  .  Nor  could 
a  fitter  instrument  have  been  found  for  bringing  about  the 
union  on  this  basis  than  Hurrell  Froude.  He  was  himself,  in 
several  respects,  as  great  a  contrast  to  Keble  in  character  as 
even  Newman.  But  then  he  had  been  Keble's  pupil,  and  he 
remained  his  devoted  and  admiring  friend.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
though  Newman  in  his  Apologia  speaks  of  Froude  as  ''  specu- 
lative," he  was  not  metaphysically  sceptical,  and  his  speculations 
appear  to  have  been  confined  within  theologically  safe  r^ions. 
Froude,  in  fact,  stood  in  fear  of  Newman's  speculative  tendency ; 
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and  in  one  place,  whilst  expressing  his  delight  in  his  companion- 
ship, expresses  his  doubt  whether  he  is  not  more  or  less  of  a 
"heretic"^  In  no  sense  was  Hurrell  Froude  doctrinally  or 
metaphysically  speculative.  He  had  seemingly,  from  the  first, 
bound  himself  to  tradition.  His  affections  went  after  antiquity, 
but,  in  particular,  he  doted  upon  the  Mediaeval  Church.  His 
"speculations"  never  led  him  towards  the  verge  of  unbelief. 
Whilst  his  zeal  was  hot,  and  his  mind  active,  his  intellect 
seemed  to  make  good  its  safety  by  servility  to  traditional 
dogma.  If  he  mocked  at  the  Reformers,  he  held  fast  by  the 
"  Saints."  Furthermore,  although  such  a  zealot  for  traditional 
Church  authority,  and  so  bold  and  hot  against  all  Protestants 
and  Puritans,  he  was  to  his  friends  gentle,  tender,  playful, 
pleasant,  and  most  open-hearted.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  what 
ties  such  a  man  would  be  attached  to  Keble  and  to  Newman. 
The  former  regarded  him  somewhat  as  a  mother  regards  a 
high-spirited,  spoilt,  but  frank,  true-spoken  and  affectionate  son. 
She  is  proud  of  him,  while  she  disapproves  of  some  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. She  reproves  him,  but  gently,  lovingly :  too  gently 
by  far.  She  views  all  his  conduct  with  a  partial  eye ;  his  very 
faults  seem  to  her  But  the  exuberances  of  a  noble  spirit  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  Froude's  animosities  corre- 
spond to  Keble's  dislikes,  and  that  his  enthusiastic  and 
passibnate  admiration  was  bestowed  in  accordance  with  Keble's 
preferences.  The  tempers  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  were  very 
different,  but  their  tastes  and  opinions  were  well  agreed  ;  and, 
in  fact,  those  of  Froude  had  been  formed  by  Keble.  What 
Keble  instilled  by  gentle  influence  became  in  Froude  a  potent 
and  heady  spirit.  Keble,  accordingly,  forgave  the  violence  of 
his  pupil,  in  part  for  the  sake  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  in  part 
because  of  his  dutifulness  and  affection  to  him  personally. 
His  excesses  were  but  the  excesses  of  a  fine  young  nature  on 
behalf  of  what  was  good  and  right  "  E'en  his  failings  leaned 
to  virtue's  side."  While  such  were  the  ties  which  attached 
Keble  to  Froude,  Newman  was  drawn  to  him  both  by  agree- 
ment in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  tendencies, 
and  also  by  a  strong  natural  affinity  of  disposition.     No  one 

^  Froude  so  called  Newman  in  1829  (see  p.  55),  bat  not  in  relation  to  any  new 
disapproved  'speculations.' 
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can  read  Newman's  description  of  Froude  and  himself  in  the 

Apologia  without  feeling  that  he  and  such  a  man  as  Froude 

must   have    been   most   congenial   companions.     Both  were, 

intellectually,  what  he  describes  Froude  as  being :  ''  critical  and 

logical/'    '^speculative   and   bold."      Newman,   no   less    than 

Froude, ''  delighted  in  the  notion  of  an  hierarchical  system  of 

sacerdotal  power,  and  of  full  ecclesiastical  liberty."     ''  Hatred 

of  the    Reformers,"  "scorn"  of  Protestantism,  are  noted  by 

Newman  as  characteristics  of  Froude.     And,  as  to  himself,  *^  I 

became  fierce,"  "  I  was  indignant,"   "  I    despised    every  rival 

system,"  '*  I  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  Evangelicals," — 

such  expressions  as  these  abound  in  his  delineation  of  his  own 

character  at  this  period  of  his  life.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 

that  Froude  and  Newman  clave  to  each  other.  .  •  .  Froude 

was  the  energetic  and  wilful  partner  of  Newman  in  the  new 

enterprise :  Froude,  who  with  far  less  genius,  far  less  personal 

tact    and    persuasiveness,   and    no    gift    of  public  or   pulpit 

suasion,  such  as  Newman  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree,  was 

a  man  of  intense  and  resolute  character,  of  great  logical  daring, 

of  unsparing  pugnacity,  of  far-reaching  ideas,  whom  Newman, 

and,  as  we  have  seen,  Keble  also,  greatly  admired  and  even 

loved,  though  he  was  loved  by  few  besides.     These  two  men, 

Newman  and  Froude,  were  mutually  complementary :  together 

they  planned  the  first  lines  of  the  Tractarian  Movement  .  .  . 

For  his  characteristic  work  at  Oxford,  Newman    had  been 

prepared  by  the  influence  of  Keble  and  Froude.     To  quote 

Dean  Church,  "  Keble  had  given  the  inspiration,  Froude  had 

given  the  impetus ;  then  Newman  took  up  the  work."    If  Froude 

had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 

would  have  gone  over  the  imaginary  line  of  division,  and  would 

have  found   himself  consciously   and   professedly   at    Rome. 

Keble  had  neither  logic  nor  courage  to  take  him  across  the 

line.  •  .  •  Newman,  alone  of  the  three,  slowly  and  reluctantly, 

but  by  force  of  sincere  and  overmastering  convictions,  followed 

his  principles  out  to  the  complete  end. 

' ...  To  the  Movement,  as  a  Movement,  Keble  seems  to 
have  actively  contributed  no  momentum  whatever,  although 
his  reputation  (like  Pusey's  later  on)  lent  it  a  powerful  sanction. 
To  Newman  belongs  all  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  Tractarian 
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line  of  policy  and  action.  Without  him,  the  Movement  would 
never  have  taken  form  or  gathered  way.  Froude  was,  very 
early,  a  powerful  and  energetic  colleague :  indeed,  without  him, 
Newman  would  not  have  been  what  he  was,  nor  done  what  he 
did.  .  .  •  The  chief  interest  attaching  to  Froude  is  that  being 
what  he  was,  he  so  powerfully  influenced  Newman,  who  said 
of  him  in  his  Lectures  on  Angiicanism}  that  **  he,  if  any,  is  the 
author  of  the  Movement  altogether  " :  a  saying  hardly,  however, 
consistent  with  the  statement  already  quoted  from  the  Apologia 
as  to  Keble's  relation  to  the  Movement.  «Froude  was  a  man 
of  much  force  of  will,  and  superior  natural  gifts ;  he  was  hand- 
some and  attractive,  a  bright  and  lively  companion,  a  warm 
and  affectionate  friend,  a  "  good  fellow,"  but  very  free  indeed  of 
his  tongue.  He  was  ignorant,  self-conscious,  and  audacious; 
as  intense  a  hater  as  he  was  a  warm  friend ;  a  bitter  bigot,  a 
reckless  revolutionist;  one  who  delighted  to  speak  evil  of 
dignitaries,  and  of  departed  worthies  and  heroes  reverenced  by 
Protestant  Christians  at  home  and  abroad.  Church,  who  did 
not  know  him,  but  took  his  estimate  of  him  mainly  from 
Newman,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  of  him,  giving  much 
more  space  to  him  than  to  Pusey,*  more  even  than  to  Keble. 
That  this  should  be  so,  shows  how  deeply  Church  had  drunk 
into  the  spirit  that  prompted  and  inspired  the  Tractarians.  Even 
his  friendly  hand,  however,  cannot  omit  from  his  picture  certain 
features  which,  to  an  outsider  who  is  not  fascinated  by  the 
camaraderie  of  the  Tractarian  clique  .  .  .  will  be  almost 
sufficient,  without  further  evidence,  to  warrant  the  phrase,  ^  a 
flippant  railer,"  in  which  Julius  Hare  (himself,  assuredly,  no 
Evangelical  bigot  or  narrow  sectary)  describes  the  man 
whose  Remains  were  edited  and  published  by  his  two  great 
friends,  that  Anglican  Churchmen  might  be  led  to  admire  the 
zeal  and  devotion,  and  to  drink  into  the  spirit,  of  this  young 
hero  of  the  new  party.     According  to  their  view,  his  early 

^  Leciures  on  certain  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans,    London :  Burns  and  Lambert, 

1850,  p.  3a. 

*  Dean  Church's  History  ef  the  Oxford  Movement  is  a  history  of  that  Movement 
as  bound  up  with  its  chief  and  hero ;  and  the  scope  of  it  extends  but  to  the  year  1S45. 
What  Dr.  Rigg  takes  to  be  the  disproportionate  space  given  to  Froude  is  therefore  no 
disparagement  to  the  operative  influence  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which  may  be  said  only  to 
have  thoroughly  begun  by  1845. 
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death  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  (althoi^h  of  true  Christian 
saintliness  in  temper  or  spirit  he  seems  to  have  had  as  little 
tincture  as  any  persecuting  Spanish  saint),  left  an  aureole  of 
glory  upon  his  memory. 

*  Such  was  Froude's  hatred  of  Puritanism  that,  as  may  be 
learnt  from  Dean  Church,  he  was  "  blind  to  the  grandeur  of 
Milton's  poetry."  Church  speaks,  himself,  of  his  ''fiery  im- 
petuosity, and  the  frank  daring  of  his  disrespectful  vocabulary." 
He  quotes  James  Mozley  as  saying :  ^  I  would  not  set  down 
anything  that  Froude  says  for  his  deliberate  opinion,  for  he 
really  hates  the  present  state  of  things  so  excessively  that  any 
change  would  be  a  relief  to  him."  He  says  that  "  Froude  was 
made  for  conflict,  not  to  win  disciples."  He  admits  his 
ignorance.  **  He  was,"  he  tells  us,  *'  a  man  strong  in  abstract 
thought  and  imagination,  who  wanted  adequate  knowledge." 
He  quotes  from  the  Apologia  Newman's  admission  of  two 
noticeable  deficiencies  in  Froude:  ''he  had  no  turn  for 
theology";  "his  power  of  entering  into  the  minds  of  others 
was  not  equal  to  his  other  gifts."  Such  a  power,  we  may  note, 
is  very  unlikely  to  belong  to  men  of  fierce  and  hasty  arrogance 
and  self-confidence.  It  finds  its  natural  home  in  company 
with  "  the  wisdom  from  above,"  which  is  not  only  "  pure,"  but 
"gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,"  the  characteristics  of  a 
saintliness  of  another  sort  than  that  of  Froude.  Dean  Church 
admits  that  the  Remains  contain  phrases  and  sentiments  and 
epithets  surprisingly  at  variance  with  conventional  and  popular 
estimates:  "as,  for  example,  we  may  explain,  when  Froude 
speaks  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  Jewel,  whom  Hooker  calls 
'  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the  space 
of  some  hundreds  of  years,'  as  'an  irreverent  Dissenter,' 
Church  adds  that  'friends  were  pained  and  disturbed,'  while 
'  foes  exulted,'  at  such  a  disclosure  of  the  spirit  of  the  Move- 
ment." The  apology  he  offers  is  that  "  if  the  off-hand  sayings 
of  any  man  of  force  and  wit  and  strong  convictions  were  made 
known  to  the  world,  they  would,  by  themselves,  have  much  the 
same  look  of  flippancy,  injustice,  impertinence,  to  those  who 
disagreed  with  the  speaker  or  writer.  .  .  .  The  friends  who 
published  Froude's  Remains  knew  what  he  was;  they  knew 
the  place  and  proportion  of  the  fierce  and  scornful  passages ; 
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they  knew  that  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  liberty  and  the 
frank  speaking,  which  most  people  give  themselves  in  the 
abandon  and  understood  exaggeration  of  intimate  cor- 
respondence and  talk."  To  which  the  reply  is  obvious:  if 
the  Editors  (who  were  no  other  than  Newman  and  Keble) 
had  disapproved  of  the  tone  and  style  of  these  Remains^  as  it 
is  evident  that  Dean  Church  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  friendly  bias,  could  not  help  disapproving  of  them,  they 
would  either  not  have  published  them,  or  would  at  least  have 
suggested  some  such  apology  as  that  suggested  by  Dean 
Church.  But,  in  fact,  they  published  them  without  any  such 
apology,  and  it  cannot  be  seriously  doubted  that  they  rather 
rejoiced  in  than  condemned  such  gross  improprieties.  Further, 
if  this  sort  of  writing  is  common  in  the  intimate  correspondence 
of  responsible  clergymen,  how  is  it  that  it  is  so  hard,  if  it  is  at 
all  possible,  to  match  the  flippancy  and  insolence  of  these 
Remains  in  any  other  correspondence  or  remains  of  men  of 
Christian  culture  and  character,  known  to  modem  literature  ? 
Dean  Church,  indeed,  cannot  but  admit  that  "Froude  was 
often  intemperate  and  unjust,"  and  that  ''  his  strong  language 
gave  needless  exasperation."  He  endeavours,  however,  to 
make  one  point  in  favour  of  the  Movement,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Remains.  Whether  it  was  wise  or  not,  he  argues 
that  '^  it  was  not  the  act  of  cunning  conspirators :  it  was  the 
act  of  men  who  were  ready  to  show  their  hands  and  take  the 
consequences;  it  was  the  mistake  of  men  confident  in  their 
own  straightforwardness."  I  have  no  wish  to  revive  against 
the  first  leaders  of  the  Movement,  as  represented  by  Froude 
and  the  admirable  Editors  of  his  Remains^  the  charge  of  being 
conspirators,  though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Froude  himself 
was  the  first  to  describe  the  Tractarian  Movement  as  a  ''  con- 
spiracy." Certainly  Froude,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Move- 
ment, like  Ward  in  its  later  stages,  had  little  in  him  of  the 
conspirator's  subtlety  or  craft,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
Newman.  But  an  unbiassed  historian  would  hardly  describe 
the  act  of  publication  as  Dean  Church  does :  he  would  rather 
say  that  it  was  the  act  of  men  whose  honesty  may  be  admitted, 
but  who  were  sanguine  partisans,  men  strongly  biassed  by  their 
sectarian  temper,  by  their  over-weening  self-confidence.  .  .  , 
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*  But  it  was  a  strange  little  world,  that  world  of  Oxford,  in 
which  Froude  was  regarded  as  a  bright  and  leading  character, 
sixty  years  ago.  It  seems,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  to  be  veiy 
much  farther  away  than  half  a  century,  and  to  belong  almost 
to  a  different  planetary  sphere.  ...  It  was,  in  fact,  a  young 
and  ignorant,  as  well  as  bigoted  circle,  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  first  germinated.  •  •  •  It  was  a  school- 
bo)rish  sort  of  clique,  and  in  wildness,  enthusiasm,  ignorance  of 
the  actual  forces  and  the  gathering  movements  of  the  world 
outside,  their  projects  and  dreams  remind  us  of  schoolboy 
plans  and  projects  for  moving  the  world  and  achieving  fame 
and  greatness.  .  .  . 

'Schoolboys'  friendships  are  often  intense  and  romantic 
Those  of  Newman  and  his  circle  were  passionately  deep 
and  warm,  more  like  those  of  boys,  in  some  respects,  than  of 
men;  perhaps  still  more  like  those  of  women  who  live  aloof 
from  the  world  in  the  seclusion  of  mutual  intimacy :  intimacy 
suffused  with  the  fascinating  but  hectic  brightness  of  a 
sort  of  celibate  consecration  to  each  other,  apart  fix>m  any 
thought  of  stronger  or  more  authoritative  human  ties  that 
might  some  time  interfere  with  their  sacrament  of  friend- 
ship. This  morbidezza  of  moral  complexion  and  tempera- 
ment, this  more  or  less  unnatural  and  unhealthy  intensity  of 
friendship,  was  a  marked  feature  in  Newman's  relations  with 
those  around  him.  There  is  no  doubt  a  touching  side  to 
this  feature  in  the  Tractarian  Society  of  Oxford.  Dean 
Church  speaks  of  "the  affection  which  was  characteristic  of 
those  days."  ...  Of  the  mutually  feminine  attachment  which 
bound  Newman  and  Froude  tc^ther,  there  is  no  need  to  say 
more.  .  .  .  The  Apologia  sets  it  forth  all  the  more  fully 
because  Froude  was  no  longer  living.  .  .  .  Newman's 
was  a  characteristically  feminine  nature:  it  was  feminine 
in  the  quickness  and  subtlety  of  his  instincts,  in  affection 
and  the  caprices  of  affection,  in  diplomatic  tact  and  adroit- 
ness, and  in  a  gift  of  statement  and  grace  of  phrase 
which  find  their  analogies  in  the  conversation,  in  the  public 
addresses,  and  not  seldom  in  the  written  style,  of  gifted 
women.  .  .  .  Hurrell  Froude,  his  chosen  and  most  con- 
genial friend,  was  more   feminine  still  than  Newman,  femi- 
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nine  in  his  faults  as  well  as  in  his  gifts  and  his  defects. 
For  sympathy  and  mutual  intelligence  the  two  were  wonder- 
fully well  assorted.  ...  It  was  a  saying  of  Charles  Kingsley 
.  .  .  that  all  the  Tractarian  leaders  were  wanting  in  virility : 
i.e.f  not  so  much  effeminate  as  naturally  more  woman-like 
than  masculine.' 


From  'Historical  Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, A.D.  1833-1845/  by  Frederick  Oakeley, 
M.A.,  Oxon.,  Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster. 
London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1865. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  Charles  W.  A.  Oakeley,  Bart.,  and  of  Messrs. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.] 

'The  only  one  of  these  remarkable  men  who  has 
passed  into  the  region  of  history^  is  he  who,  though  the 
youngest  of  the  whole  number  in  years,  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated as  the  first  who  took  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  bearings  and  character  of  the  Movement  Mr.  Froude 
was  a  College  contemporary  of  my  own,  and  I  enjoyed  at  one 
time  the  privilege  of  constant  intercourse  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Those  who  have  formed  their  impression  of 
him  from  his  published  Remains  will  scarcely,  perhaps,  be 
prepared  to  hear  how  little  there  appeared,  in  his  external 
deportment,  while  he  was  at  Oxford,  of  that  remarkable 
austerity  of  life  which  he  is  now  known  to  have  habitually 
practised,  even  then.  To  a  form  of  singular  elegance,  and  a 
countenance  of  that  peculiar  and  highest  kind  of  beauty  which 
flows  from  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  he  added  manners  the 
most  refined  and  engaging.  That  air  of  sunny  cheerfulness 
which  is  best  expressed  by  the  French  word  riant^  never 
forsook  him  (at  the  time  when  I  knew  him  best),  and  diffused 
itself,  as  is  its  wont,  over  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  I 
have  seen  him  in  spheres  so  different  as  the  Common-Rooms 
of  Oxford,  and  the  after-dinner  company  of  the  high  aristo- 

^  Published  while  Mr.  Keble,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Dr.  Newman  were  all  living :  in  the 
year,  in  fact,  of  their  memorable  and  touching  meeting  at  Hursiey,  after  the  long 
outward  separation. 
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cratic  society  of  the  West  of  England ;  and  I  well  remember 
how  he  mingled  even  with  the  last  in  a  way  so  easy,  yet  so 
dignified,  as  at  once  to  conciliate  its  sympathies  and  direct 
its  tone.     He  was  one  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  extracted 
real  good  out  of  an  English  Public  School  education,  while 
unaffected  by  its  manifold  vices.     Popular  among  his  com- 
panions for  his  skill  in  all  athletic  exercises,  as  well  as  for  his 
humility,  forbearance,  and '  indomitable  good  temper,  he  had 
the  rare  gift  of  changing  the  course  of  dangerous  conversation 
without  uncouth  abruptness  or  unbecoming  dictation ;  and  he 
almost  seemed,  as  is  recorded  of  St  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  to 
check,  by  his  mere  presence,  the  profane  jibe,  or  unseemly 
Equivoque,      To   his    great    intellectual   powers   his    published 
Remains  bear  abundant  witness ;  nor  do  we,  in  fact,  need  any 
other  proof  of  them  than  the  deference  yielded  to  his  opinions 
by  such  men  as  those  who  have  acknowledged  him  for  their 
example  and  their  guide.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
high  panegyric  is  prompted  by  the  partiality  of  friendship. 
Although  I  enjoyed  constant  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Froude,  and  made  his  character  a  study,  yet  I  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  considered  his  intimate  friend.     We  were 
not,  indeed,  at  that  time,  in  anything  like  complete  religious 
accord;  and   I   remember  his  once  saying  to  me,  in   words 
which    subsequent    events    made   me    regard    as    prophetic: 
"  My  dear  O.,  I  believe  you  will  come  right  some  day ;  but 
you  are  a  long  time  about  it."     Poor  Hurrell  Froude !     May 
it  be  allowed  to  one  who  was  your  competitor  in  more  than 
one    academical    contest,   and    your    inferior    in    everything 
(save    in    his   happy  possession  of  those   religious  privileges 
which  you  were  cut  off  too  early  to  allow  of  your  attain- 
ing), to  pay   you,  after   many   years,  this    feeble   tribute  of 
gratitude   and   admiration!      Never   again    will    Anglicanism 
produce  such  a  disciple ;  never,  till  she  is  Catholic,  will  Oxford 
boast  of  such  a  son. 

'  "  Ostendent  ierris  hunc  tantum  faia^  tuque  ultra 
Esse  sineni,    Nitnium  vobis  Romana  propc^o 
Visa  potens^  superi,  propria  hoc  si  dona  fuisseni  .  .  . 
Nee  ptur  Iliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos:  mc  Romula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumnoJ* 
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As  I  have  begun  this  quotation,  I  may  as  well  go  on  with  it : 

*  ** HeUy  pietast  htu^  prisca  fides!  invictaque  bsllo 
Dextera!  rum  Hit  se  quisquam  impune  tultsset 
Obvius  amuUo  .        • 

Manibus  date  lUia  pUnis : 
Purpureas  spargam  JUres^  animamque  [soda/is'] 
His  saiiem  aecumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere,^* 

To  adjust  such  a  character  with  Catholic  facts  and  Catholic 
principles  is  no  part  of  my  present  object.     The  reader  who 
takes  an  interest  in  this  question  will  find  it  discussed  in  Dr. 
Newman's  Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties.     For  me  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  take  leave  of  this  gifted  person  in  the  well-known 
words :  Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses  I 

•  •  ••••  •• 

'  The  estimate  taken  [of  the  Reformers  and]  of  their  work 
by  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Keble,  and  Mr.  Newman  became  suffi- 
ciently manifest  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Froude's  Remains^ 
with  the  remarks  prefixed  to  them  by  the  friends  just  men- 
tioned.    Mr.  Froude  had  described  the  English  Reformers  in 
general,  as  *'  a  set  with  whom  he  wished  to  have  less  and  less 
to  do/'     He  declared  his  opinion  that  Bishop  Jewel  was  no 
better  than  "  an  irreverent  Dissenter,"  and  expressed  himself  as 
sceptical  whether  Latimer  (of  whom,  as  a  "  Martyr,"  he  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully)  were  not  "  something  in  the 
Bulteel  line."     Dr.  Pusey  was  too  humble  and  forbearing  to 
enter  any  kind  of  public  protest  against  statements  and  views  so 
different  from  his  own.     But  he  was  generally  believed  not  to 
go  along  with  the  tenour  of  these  expressions,  nor  to  approve, 
otherwise  than  by  passive  acquiescence,  of  the  publication  of 
those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  contained.  .  .  • 
[Living,]  Mr.  Froude's  frankness  and  attractive  personal  qualities 
gained  from  the  rising  generation  of  Oxford  a  favourable  hear- 
ing for  the  (to  them)  original  views,  which  he  so  ably  and 
dashingly    inculcated.  ...  No   one   can   read    Mr.  Froude's 

Remains  .  .  .  without  seeing  that  with  him  and  with  those 
with  whom  he  corresponded,  the  ethical  system  of  Oxford  had 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  the  formation  of  mental  habits. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  were  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
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Froude,  will  remember  how  constantly  he  used  to  appeal  to  [the] 
great  moral  teacher  of  antiquity,  **  Old  'Stotle/'  as  he  used  play- 
fully to  call  him,  against  the  shallow  principles  of  the  day.  There 
is  a  sense,  I  am  convinced,  in  which  the  literature  of  heathenism 
is  often  more  religious  than  that  of  Protestantism.  Thus,  then, 
it  was  that  the  philosophical  studies  of  Oxford  tended  to  form 
certain  great  minds  on  a  semi-Catholic  type. 

•  ••••••• 

'  Towards  the  close  of  his  mortal  career,  his  opinions  appear 
to  have  undergone  some  change  which  was  perceptible  to 
many  of  his  friends  even  in  his  outward  demeanour.  He 
associated  less  than  formerly  with  the  old  High  Church  party 
of  the  Establishment,  as  he  became  convinced  that  the  ills  of 
the  Church  must  be  cured  by  sterner  and  more  unworldly 
methods  of  discipline  than  that  party  was  prepared  to  accept 
An  air  of  gravity,  and  a  tone  of  severity,  even  in  general 
society  (so  far  as  he  mixed  with  it),  had  replaced  that  bright 
and  sunny  cheerfulness  which  was  characteristic  of  his  earlier 
days ;  and  this  change  of  exterior  was  greater  than  could  be . 
explained  by  his  declining  health,  against  which  he  bore  up 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  Together  with  a  more  anxious 
view  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Establishment,  he  had 
apparently  taken  up  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  at  least  in  its  actual  manifestation.  A  visit  to  the 
Continent  had  operated  (from  whatever  cause)  unfavourably 
upon  his  judgment  of  Catholics,  whom  he  now  first  stigmatised 
as  ^  Tridentines  " :  a  strange  commentary,  certainly,  on  the  view 
put  forth  later  by  Mr.  Newman,  to  the  effect  that  the  prevalent 
Catholic  system  was  erroneous  in  that  it  had  deviated  from 
the  Tridentine  rule,  not  in  that  it  represented  that  rule  I  This 
and  similar  dicta,  some  of  a  still  more  painful  import,  have  led 
such  of  Mr.  Froude's  friends  as  have  clung  to  the  Established 
Church  to  believe  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  remained 
on  their  side.  Such  a  question  will  naturally  be  determined, 
to  a  great  extent,  according  to  the  personal  views  and  wishes 
of  those  who  speculate  upon  it  Certain  at  any  rate  it  is,  that 
had  he  come  to  us,  the  Church  would  have  secured  the  humble 
obedience  and  faithful  service  of  a  rarely  gifted  intellect ;  while, 
had  he  stayed  behind,  he  would  have  added  one  more  to  the 
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number  of  those  whose  absence  is  the  theme  of  our  lamenta- 
tion, and  whose  conversion,  the  object  of  our  prayers.  It  is 
part,  however,  of  the  historian's  office  to  investigate  such 
questions  according  to  the  evidence  at  his  disposal ;  and  in  the 
instance  before  us,  that  evidence  is  far  more  accessible  and  far 
more  satisfactory  than  is  usually  the  case  in  posthumous 
inquiries.  Mr.  Froude's  Letters  to  Friends,  published  in  his 
Remains^  give  an  insight  into  his  character  and  feelings,  with 
all  their  various  developments  and  vicissitudes,  such  as  is 
commonly  the  privilege  of  intimate  personal  acquaintance,  and 
of  that  alone.  His  bosom  friends  could  hardly  have  known 
him  better  than  the  careful  student  of  these  Letters  may  know 
him,  if  he  desire  it :  indeed,  it  is  to  such  friends  that  he  discloses 
himself  in  those  Letters  with  almost  the  plain-spokenness  of  the 
Confessional. 

'Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  Letters  leave  the 
question  as  to  the  probability  of  his  conversion  very  much  in  that 
evenly-balanced  state  in  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  wishes 
of  friends  or  partisans  come  in  to  determine  it  on  either  side. 
His  Letters  contain,  on  the  one  hand,  many  passages  from 
which,  if  they  stood  alone,  it  might  be  concluded  that  he  was, 
at  certain  times,  almost  ripe  for  conversion.  They  also  contain 
others  apparently  of  an  opposite  tenour.  In  the  former  class 
must  be  reckoned  those  indications  of  antipathy,  continually 
deriving  fresh  fuel  from  new  researches,  to  the  English  Re- 
formation and  Reformers.^  Mr.  Froude's  theological  sentiments 
had  long  passed  the  mark  of  the  Laudian  era,  and  settled  at 
the  point  of  the  Nonjurors.^  He  thinks  one  might  take  for  an 
example  Francis  de  Sales,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  classes  with 
''  Jansenist  Saints."  '  Again,  he  was  most  deeply  sensitive  to 
the  shortcomings  and  anomalies  of  his  communion:  he  calls 
it  an  ''  incubus  "  on  the  country,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  blighting 
properties  of  the  ''upas-tree."  It  is  evident  that  he  was  in 
advance  both  of  Mr.  Keble  and  Mr.  Newman:  he  twits  the 
former,  in  friendly  expostulation,  with  the  Protestantism  of  his 
phraseology  in  parts  of  The  Christian  Year^  and  laments  the 
backwardness  of  the  latter  on  some  questions  of  the  day.     On 

»  [Remains,  part  i,  i.,  3S9,  393,  394,  403,  405.] 
«  [Idem,  363.]  » [Idem,  i.,  395.] 
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the  other  hand,  and  in  the  same  direction  of  thought,  he 
expresses  admiration  of  Cardinal  Pole;  he  scruples  about 
speaking  against  the  Catholic  system,  even  its  ''seemingly 
indifferent  practices  " ;  ^  he  can  understand,  on  the  principle  of 
reverence,  the  Communion  under  one  species,'  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  practical  difficulties  to  many  Anglican  minds. 
Moreover,  when  at  Rome,  he  evidently  opened  the  subject  of 
reconciliation  to  a  distinguished  prelate  whom  he  met  there.' 
Per  contra^  we  have  painful  sayings  against  supposed  practical 
abuses  in  the  Church.  "  He  really  thought,"  as  he  tells  us,  that 
''  certain  practices  which  he  witnessed  abroad  are  idolatrous  "  ; 
he  charges  priests  with  irreverence,  ecclesiastical  authorities 
with  laxity,  etc.^  Yet  even  these  opinions  he  partially  qualifies, 
and  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  defective  information.^  He 
shrinks  from  speaking  against  Rome  as  a  Church? 

*  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  hazard  conjectures  on  the  subject, 
especially  against  the  judgement  of  any  among  his  more  inti- 
mate friends,  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  conclude,  from 
a  comparison  of  these  passages,  that  Mr.  Froude's  objections 
were  chiefly  directed  against  imaginary  abuses,  or  possible 
relaxations  of  discipline,  which  time  and  reflection  would  have 
shown  him  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
controversy.  I  find  it  also  difficult  to  believe  that,  as  the 
principle  of  the  English  Reformation  received  these  illustrations 
in  the  Established  Church  which  we  have  lived  long  enough  to 
see, — as  her  constituted  tribunals  were  found  to  give  up,  in 
succession,  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  even  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  itself,  as 
necessary  truths, — ^his  clear  and  honest  mind  would  not  have 
accepted  some  or  all  of  these  tokens  of  apostasy  as  a  summons 
to  enter  the  True  Fold.  Assuredly,  too,  we  have  known  no  in- 
stance of  a  mind  equally  candid,  intelligent,  and  instructed,  whose 
advances  in  the  direction  of  the  Truth  (especially  when  assisted 
by  extraordinary  acuteness  of  conscience  and  purity  of  life) 

*  [Remains^  part  L,  L,  336,  395.] 

*  [Idem,  p.  410.     '  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.'] 

*  [Dr.  Wiseman,  afterwards  Cardinal.    Remains ^  i.,  306.] 

*  [Passim,  Editors'  Preface  to  Remains,  ii.] 

*  [Remains,  14,  etc.]  ^[Ickm,  L,  395.] 
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have  stopped  short,  as  time  has  gone  on,  of  the  logical  con- 
clusions, except  in  cases  where  the  progress  of  such  a  mind  has 
been  arrested  by  conflicting  tendencies  of  deeply  ingrained 
Protestant  or  national  prepossession :  such  as  in  his  case  were 
singularly  absent 

'  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  Mr.  Froude's  mind  with 
which  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  belief  of  his 
probable  conversion  than  any  other.  This  phase,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  a  characteristic  of  himself  as  compared 
with  nearly  all  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Move- 
ment, including  even  Mr.  Keble,  who  was  the  nearest  to  Mr. 
Froude  in  general  character.  The  peculiarity  to  which  I 
refer  is  that  of  an  extraordinary  leaning  to  the  side  of  religious 
dread,  and  a  correspondent  suppression  of  the  sentiments  of 
love  and  joy.  Mr.  Froude's  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  his  published  Journal,  seems  to  have  been  (if  the 
expression  be  not  too  strong)  more  like  that  of  a  humble  and 
pious  Jew  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  than  that  of  a  Christian 
living  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Gospel  privileges.  The  apology 
for  this  feature  in  his  religious  character,  and  for  any  portion 
of  it  which  appears  in  those  of  other  excellent  men  of  the  same 
period,^  is  to  be  found  in  the  ungraceful  and  often  irreverent 
form  in  which  the  warmer  side  of  the  Christian  temper  was 
exhibited  in  the  party  called  Evangelical :  whose  language, 
based  as  it  often  was  upon  grievous  errors  of  doctrine,  had  a 
tendency  to  react,  in  religious  minds,  on  the  side  of  severity 
and  reserve.  Such  a  form  of  religious  spirit,  however,  where 
exhibited  in  the  somewhat  unusual  proportions  which  it 
assumes  in  Mr.  Froude,  must  undergo  almost  a  complete 
revolution  before  it  can  be  naturally  susceptible  of  the 
impression  which  Catholic  devotion  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, or  even  tolerant  of  the  language  which  pervades  our 
approved  Manuals.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  in  the  Mr. 
Froude  of  the  Remains^  a  compartment  for  devotion  to  Our 

1  Newman  writes  to  Mr.  Williams  from  Abbotsford,  December  21,  18521  (Auto- 
biography of  I.  W,  London :  Longmans,  1892,  p.  129) :  '  Yon  only  say  the  truth 
when  you  anticipate  [that]  I  remember  you  tenderly  in  my  prayers,  though  you 
are,  my  dear  Williams  (if  you  will  let  me  say  it  in  answer  to  what  you  say  yourself) 
of  "the  straitest  sect,"  and  as  a  matter  of  duty,  will  not  let  Heaven  smile  upon 
you.* 

20 
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Blessed  Lady/  for  instance,  or  even  to  the  Sacred  Humanity 
of  Our  Lord,  in  all  its  attractive  and  endearing  fulness. 
Yet,  taking  the  phenomena  of  his  case  as  a  whole,  and 
duly  estimating  the  respective  powers  of  the  two  conflicting 
forces,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Church  would  more 
easily  have  conquered  his  prejudices  than  the  Establishment 
have  retained  his  allegiance.' 

From  'The  British  Critic,'  Jan.,  1838,  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  200 
€t  seq,,  by  Frederic  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.A.,  afterwards 
Lord  Blachford.* 

* .  .  .  The  first  volume  of  this  book,  to  which  the  following 
observations  will  be  confined,  presents  an  unusually  perfect 
history  of  as  remarkable  a  mind  as  it  is  often  our  lot  to  fall 
in  widi.  It  is  remarkable,  not  merely  for  its  talent,  energy, 
and  depth  of  religious  feeling,  but  because  the  character  in 
which  these  qualities  issue,  is  one  almost  new  to  the  eyes  of 
this  generation;  and  with  this  unusual  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling,  is  joined  a  deep  reality  and  consistency  which  forces 
attention,  and  perhaps  deference,  even  when  the  author's  views 
least  coincide  with  our  own  settled  prejudices.  .  .  . 

'•  .  .  There  is  a  wide  intermediate  range  of  character 
among  those  who  neither  neglect  nor  rest  in  their  fellow-men. 
With  some,  those  feelings  of  reverence  and  admiration,  which 
seem  like  the  voice  of  God  assigning  to  every  man  his  province, 
are  more  deeply  touched  by  the  quiet  holiness  of  domestic  life, 
its  little  delicate  self-sacrifices,  its  affectionate  attentions  and 
glad  confidence.  The  idol  of  their  hearts  is  one  whom  men 
love  even  when  he  is  most  severe,  or,  if  they  love  him  not 
they  dare  not  avow  it,  knowing  that  the  world  would  hold  them 
self-condemned;  whose  enjoyment  it  is  to  confer  enjoyment, 
who  moves  about  with  a  heart  and  sympathies  open  to  all 
he  meets,  expecting  no  evil ;  and,  when  encountered  by  vice, 

*  The  quite  contrary  statement  in  the  Apologia  had  not  then  seen  the  light.  If 
there  was  any  written  reference  to  Our  Lady,  as  seems  probable,  in  Sermons  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Remains,  the  Editors  barred  it  out,  doubtiess  for  the  same  reasons 
which  so  long  kept  Mr.  Keble's  beautiful '  Mother  Out  of  Sight '  from  the  pubUc. 

«  A  review  of  Froude's  Remains,  Part  L 
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rebukes  it  with  a  mixture  of  horror,  pity,  and  simplicity,  which, 
if  they  fail  to  convince,  at  least  never  irritate  or  harden.  Not 
that  such  an  one  need  be  wanting  in  the  expression  of  just 
indignation,  but  he  shows  no  intention  to  punish,  no  assump- 
tion of  superiority.  He  speaks  either  by  way  of  affectionate 
remonstrance,  or  to  disburden  his  own  conscience ;  and  those 
who  are  too  bad  to  be  affected  by  mere  goodness,  only  say  of 
him  "that  he  is  as  kind-hearted  a  man  as  can  be;  pity  he 
should  let  his  fancies  run  away  with  him." 

'  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  Christian  love,  but 
not  its  only  form.     Minds  more  bitterly  alive  to  the  unsatis- 
fying nature  of  earthly  things,  will   thirst  after  some  more 
immediate  form  of  self-devotion  to  God :  and  the  same  feelings 
which  render  their  brethren  less  adequate  representatives  of 
their  Heavenly  Father  in  their  hearts,  imply  capacities  which 
render  them  less  necessary.     They  will  press  as  close  to  God 
as  He  will  let  them,  anxious,  if  it  were  possible,  to  anticipate 
His  purposes  concerning   them,  watching  for   permission  to 
throw  away  earthly  comforts  in   His  service,  if  He  will  give 
them  the  signal  to  take  to  themselves  that  honour ;  laborious, 
by  meditation  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  to  root  out  from  their 
hearts  every  idle  desire  that  interferes  with  His  presence  there, 
and  to  bend  to  His  direct  service  every  high  taste  and  faculty 
which  He  has  given  them :  who  would  sing  songs  to  His  glory 
though  there  were  none  to  hear  them,  and  would  adorn  holy 
places  though  there  were  none  to  see  them ;  anxious  for  no 
result,  but  for  the  mere  happiness  of  devoting  heart,  head,  and 
hand  to  His  honour,  if  they  have  but  an  instinct  or  a  word  of 
His  to  tell  them  that  He  will  be  pleased  with  their  little  offer- 
ing.    These  men  will  no  more  forget  their  brethren  than  the 
others  will  forget  God ;  they  will  have  their  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  penitent,  of  courtesy  for  the  stranger,  of  deep 
affection  for  their  friends.     But  they  do  not  go  about,  overflow- 
ing with  kindness  and  confidence  to  all  men.     Perhaps  circum- 
stances have  thrown  upon  them  one  of  those  great  works  which 
ever   lie    about    the    world    unappropriated,   and    they   are 
''straitened  till   it   be  accomplished."     Perhaps  the  work   of 
their  own  salvation  lies  heavier  on  their  spirits  than  on  theirs 
who   live    and    die    in    happy,   quiet,   uniform   thankfulness. 
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Perhaps  their  own  renunciation  of  the  lesser  pleasures  of  life 
makes  them  less  understand  the  value  which  others  set  on 
them.  At  any  rate,  their  constant  endeavour  to  realise  within 
themselves  their  own  high  aspirations,  tends  to  unfit  them  for 
sympathising  with  buoyant  earthly  merriment,  or  sanguine 
earthly  wishes,  except  it  be  with  the  passing  interest  which  we 
give  to  the  careless  gaiety  of  a  child. 

'  Again,  the  stem  examination  by  which  they  purge  their 
own  hearts,  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  God,  opens  to  them 
the  secrets  of  others.  It  shows  them  what  is  their  own  mean- 
ness in  the  sight  of  God,  and  what  it  may  be  in  the  sight  of 
their  fellow-men ;  but  it  lays  upon  them  the  painful  power  of 
seeing  through  profession  and  self-deceit,  and  it  teaches  them 
how,  by  word  and  eye,  to  silence  and  chastise  as  well  as  protest 

•  •••••a. 

'  These  men,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  not  talked  of  as 
"  kind-hearted  fellows  " ;  they  are  felt  to  be  partisans,  and  are 
reverenced  or  hated  accordingly.  Their  presence,  when  it 
does  not  deepen  the  interest  of  conversation,  is  apt  to  impose 
a  check  on  its  freedom.  Men  are  afraid  of  being  frivolous  and 
unreal  in  their  presence ;  doubtful  what  will  offend  them ;  or 
what  degree  of  forbearance  they  may  reckon  on ;  suspicious  of 
their  motives,  as  of  men  who  do  not  speak  freely,  unless  they 
speak  with  authority,  of  what  they  most  deeply  mean ;  and 
cautious  in  accepting  their  friendship,  for  it  is  only  firmly 
given  to  similarity  of  religious  aim.  But  the  loftiness  of 
sentiment  which  confines,  deepens  also  the  flow  of  their 
sympathies;  their  power  of  severity  gives  meaning  to  their 
affection,  and  their  singleness  of  aim  a  high  harmony  to  their 
thoughts  and  tastes.  Those  who  mil  take  their  hand  and 
walk  with  them  will  find  the  fruit  of  their  friendship  rich 
according  to  its  noble  origin  and  tenure. 

'  Now  of  these  two  characters  it  would  perhaps  be  overbold 
to  say  which  is  holiest ;  at  any  rate,  the  loveliness  of  one  is  very 
different  from  the  majesty  of  the  other :  different,  not  indeed 
in  essentials,  but  in  the  hopes,  fears,  tastes,  and  sentiments, 
which  it  forces  uppermost.  .  •  .  The  later  Church  of  England 
character  is  very  decidedly  of  the  former  cast.  Ours  is  die 
Church   of  Walton   and    Herbert,   not    of    Athanasius   and 
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Ambrose.  And  truly  we  have  been  bom  into  a  beautiful 
inheritance.  Our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  kindly  and  a  holy  spirit;  a  spirit  of  affectionate 
unobtrusive  meekness,  of  considerate  friendliness,  of  calm 
cheerfulness.  And  these  are  in  their  measure  not  only 
appreciated  but  realised  amongst  us :  the  domestic  and  social 
virtues  of  our  clergy  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  panegyrist  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  are  hardly  denied  by  her  enemies. 
.  .  .  And  it  is  true,  that  there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which 
address  themselves  to  a  very  different  class  of  minds :  passages 
which  0  BvpdfAepo^  ywpeivj  x^pelrfo^  which  '*all  men  cannot 
receive,  but  they  to  whom  it  is  given."  There  are  a  whole 
class  of  expressions  in  the  New  Testament,  which  though 
surely  they  do  not  condemn  the  English  Church,  yet  seem 
somehow  not  to  have  received  their  natural  development  in 
it.^  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast  .  .  . 
and  come,  follow  Me."  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate 
you."  '^  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and 
weep."  ^K£Kov  avOpmrtp  yAvatKo^  fifj  iwreaOai."  "  Every  one 
that  hath  forsaken  brethren  or  sisters,  or  father  or  nnother,  or 
wife  or  children,  for  My  Name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred- 
fold, and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."    We  seem  afraid  of  these. 

•Within  our  own  Church,  we  are  over-careful  to  soothe 
enthusiasm,  and  somewhat  helpless  in  directing  it  In  judging 
foreign  Churches,  or  other  ages,  we  talk  of  a  **  misguided  zeal 
for  what  they  consider  the  glory  of  God,"  "  the  fantastic  rigours 
by  which  men  render  themselves  callous  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,"  *'  the  extinction  of  the  domestic  affections  to  aggrandise 
one  ambitious  Church,"  words  which  may  be  true  or  not,  as 
they  are  applied,  but  which,  as  commonly  used,  are  rather 
rashly  bandied  about,  considering  all  the  hints  and  recommenda- 
tions that  Scripture  contains.*     We  can  be  warm  enough  in 

^  Froude  says  the  same  thing  to  Newman,  Jan.,  1835.    See  p.  165. 

>  The  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose  to  Joshua  Watson,  Jan.,  1838.  *  I  think  that 
review  of  Froude '  [British  Critic  for  that  month  and  year,  as  above]  '  the  most  to 
be  regretted  of  anything  which  I  have  seen  of  our  Oxford  friends.  It  shows  a 
disposition  to  find  &ult  with  our  Church  for  not  satisfying  the  wants  and  demands,  not 
of  the  human  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  of  enthusiastic  and  ascetic  and  morbid- 
minded  men.    This  no  Church  does  or  can  do  by  any  honest  means.    He  who  has 
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our  censures  of  those  who  would  call  down  fire  £rom  Heaven, 
or  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  but  have  peihaps  -too  much 
fellow-feeling  with  him  who  went  away  sorrowful  when  he 
found  he  must  not  only  obey  the  law,  but  sell  his  property. 
The  book  now  before  us  is,  most  unquestionably,  not  of  the 
peculiar  Church  of  England  character,  but  of  that  cast  which 
we  are  somewhat  apt  to  depreciate,  or  to  look  on  as  a  romantic 
unreality.  .  .  . 

*  In  his  Private  Journal,  which  was  written  chiefly  in  1 826, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-four,  the  feeling  round  which  all 
others  seem  to  group  themselves,  is  a  craving  after  an  ideal 
happiness,  real  and  attainable,  though  not  yet,  of  which  all 
our  refined  perceptions  of  beauty,  nobility,  and  holiness  are 
but  indications  and  foretastes,  and  in  which,  as  our  character 
becomes  equal  to  our  capacities,  they  must  eventually  con- 
verge. With  this  is  joined,  as  perhaps  its  necessary  condition, 
a  sensitive  and  pure  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  or  lofty  to 
sight  or  mind ;  high,  though  unpractised,  poetical  powers ;  and 
an  earnest  appreciation  of  the  reverence  due  to  holy  things, 
even  to  our  own  higher  thoughts  and  deeper  emotions. 

'  This  itself  explains  why  these  powers  and  feelings,  lying, 
it  seems,  deepest,  were  unknown,  almost  unsuspected,  by  more 
than  two  or  three  of  his  nearest  friends.  His  acquaintance 
more  readily  perceived  and  appreciated  an  unusually  deep  and 
true  mode  of  dealing  with  mathematical  questions ;  a  subtlety, 
boldness  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning;  a  frank  and  accurate 
apprehension  of  the  full  force  of  an  adverse  argument ;  and  a 
definiteness  of  conception  and  expression  which  seemed  to  cut 
through  an  intricate  question,  throwing  off,  rather  than 
grappling  with  objections,  with  a  clearness  which  one  could 
hardly  believe  not  to  be  sophistry. 

thcic  desires  may  satisfy  them  himself.  The  mass  of  men  have  them  not.  To 
quarrel  with  the  Church  [of  England]  on  this  ground,  is  to  show  a  resolution  to 
quarrel  with  her  ! '  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men,  by  John  William  Burgon,  B.D.,  late 
Dean  of  Chichester.  London  :  Murray,  1861,  p.  135.  Compare  what  Newman  writes 
to  Mr.  Hope-Scott  in  reference  to  monastic  institutions,  on  Jan.  3,  1842  :  *  Men  want 
an  outlet  for  their  devotional  and  penitential  feelings ;  and  if  we  do  not  grant  it,  to 
a  dead  certainty  they  will  go  where  they  can  find  it.  This  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  matter.*  Omsby's  Memoir  of  James  Robert  Hope-Scatt  of  Abbotsford 
London :  Murray,  1884,  ii,  6. 
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'  But  this  book  derives  its  commanding  interest  from  the  stem 
self-chastisement  of  body  and  mind,  from  which  both  reason 
and  imagination  receive  their  tone  and  substance.  With  this 
the  Journal  acquaints  us ;  and  there  is  something  which  really 
cows  an  ordinary  reader,  in  the  unsparing  steadiness  with  which 
faults  are  sought  for,  the  bitter  self-abasement  Mdth  which  they 
are  felt,  and  the  unrelenting  determination  with  which  they  are 
punished ;  all  being  recorded,  except  when  addressed  to  God, 
with  a  plain  and  sometimes  contemptuous  homeliness  of  ex- 
pression, which  seems  as  if  the  author  wished  to  do  dishonour 
to  himself  and  his  thoughts,  or  held  that  a  feeling  which 
claimed  to  be  deep  and  true,  should  not  disdain  to  buy,  by 
humiliation,  the  privilege  of  utterance.  .  .  . 

'.  .  .  In  1825,  in  which  year  he  took  his  degree, 
passages  in  his  letters  show  the  existence  of  those 
romantic  views  of  religion  which  occupy  so  prominent  a 
place  in  his  character  from  that  time  forward.  Of  part  of 
the  intervening  time,  he  speaks  often  in  his  Journal  with 
very  deep  contrition :  but  anyone  who  observes  the  deep 
humiliation  with  which  he  confesses  faults  of  which  ordinary 
persons  would  think  but  little,  (common  indeed  to  all  who 
have  really  high  views  of  Christian  excellence,)  will  be  very 
cautious  in  inferring  much  as^o  the  facts  themselves,  from  this 
most  bitter  recollection  of  them.  The  Journal  itself  may 
perhaps  be  best  introduced  by  some  letters,  giving  an  account 
of  the  first  part  of  the  time  which  it  records. 

[To  the  Rev.  JOHN  Keble,  but  not  sent] 

Sept  28,  1826. 

* "  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  every  day  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  wish  me  to  be  influenced 
in  putting  off  longer  by  the  sad  thing  we  have  just  heard.^ 
At  least,  if  I  may  judge  from  myself,  there  is  so  little 
difference  between  what  are  called  real  afflictions  and 
imaginary  ones,  that  it  seems  just  as  rational  to  go  on  in  the 
common  way  when  under  the  former  as  the  latter.  With  me, 
this  last  summer,  both  at  the  time,  and  looking  back  on  it, 

'  The  death  of  Mr.  Keble's  dearest  sister,  Mary  Anne. 
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seems  to  have  gone  very  strangely;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
ground  why  my  reason  should  contradict  my  feelings,  because 
the  things  which  affect  me  are  either,  in  their  nature,  confined 
to  the  person  who  feels  them,  or  are  thought  trifles  by  people 
in  general.  I  have  been  trying  almost  all  the  Long  [Vacation] 
to  discover  a  sort  of  common-sense  romance :  I  am  convinced 
there  must  be  such  a  thing,  and  that  Nature  did  not  give  us 
such  a  high  capacity  for  pleasure  without  making  some  other 
qualification  for  it  besides  delusion.  But  the  speculation  has 
got  much  more  serious,  and  runs  out  into  many  more  rami- 
fications than  I  expected  at  first ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
might  make  it  the  main  object  of  a  long  course  of  reading,  the 
first  step  of  which  would  be  to  follow  your  advice  in  learning 
Hebrew  and  reading  the  early  Fathers.  This  I  have  deter- 
mined upon  doing  immediately  upon  my  return  to  Oxford; 
and  the  intervening  space  I  shall  pass  away  as  I  can,  with  I. 
and  P.,^  among  the  mountains  and  waterfalls.  Since  I  wrote 
this  in  the  morning,  I  have  been  walking  with  P.,  whose 
quietness  of  mind  makes  me  quite  ashamed  of  my  speculations, 
and  I  hardly  like  sending  you  this  letter ;  however,  if  I  have 
been  making  myself  a  fool  all  the  summer,  it  is  better  I  should 
not  go  on  brooding  on  it  by  myself;  for  letting  somebody 
know  the  state  of  my  thoughts  is  the  only  way  of  keeping 
them  straight ;  and  I  know  no  one  but  you  who  would  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  me  to  venture  on  such  things  with. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  it  very  odd,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  resolution  to  ask  for  the  papers  which  they  found 
of  my  mother's  after  her  death." 

'  The  writer  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  allowing  this  letter 
to  reach  his  friend.     In  its  stead,  the  following  was  sent : 

'  **  I  have  made  three  attempts  to  write,  but  all  of  them  ran 
off  into  something  wild,  which,  upon  reflection,  I  thought 
would  be  better  kept  to  myself  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  been 
in  a  strange  way  all  the  summer,  and  having  had  no  one  to 
talk  to  about  the  things  which  have  bothered  me,  I  have  been 
every  now  and  then  getting  into  fits  of  enthusiasm  or  de- 
spondency.    But  the  result  has  been  in  some  respects  a  good 

1  Isaac  Williams  and  Sir  Geoige  Prevost, 
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one,  and  I  have  got  to  take  very  great  pleasure  in  what  you 
recommended  me  when  we  were  together  at  F.,^  the  evening 
before  I  lefl  you,  our  first  summer,  i,e.  good  books ;  and  I  feel 
[I]  understand  places  in  the  Psalms  in  a  way  I  never  used  to. 
I  go  back  to  Oxford  with  a  determination  to  set  to  at  Hebrew 
and  the  early  Fathers^  and  to  keep  myself  in  as  strict  order  as 
I  can :  a  thing  which  I  have  been  making  ineffectual  attempts 
at  for  some  time,  but  which  never  once  entered  my  head  for  a 
long  time  of  my  life.  .  .  . 

'  ^  And  now  I  must  drop  back  to  myself.  I  wish  you  would 
say  anything  to  me  that  you  think  would  do  me  good,  however 
severe  it  may  be.  You  must  have  observed  many  things  very 
contemptible  in  me,  but  I  know  worse  of  myself,  and  shall  be 
prepared  for  anything.  I  cannot  help  being  afraid  that  I  am 
still  deceiving  myself  about  my  motives  and  feelings,  and  shall 
be  glad  of  anything  on  which  to  steady  myself." 

'  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  in  the  Journal  the 
actual  working  day  by  day  of  the  feelings  to  which  these 
letters  refer.     The  following  extract  is,  in  effect,  its  opening : 

^^^  July  I,  1826. — I  think  it  will  be  a  better  way  to  keep  a 
Journal  for  a  bit,  as  I  find  I  want  keeping  in  order  about  more 
things  than  reading.  I  am  in  a  most  conceited  Mray,  besides 
very  ill-tempered  and  irritable.  My  thoughts  wander  very 
much  at  my  prayers,  and  I  feel  hungry  for  some  ideal  thing  of 
which  I  have  no  definite  idea.  I  sometimes  fancy  that  the 
odd  bothering  feeling  which  gets  possession  of  me  is  affectation, 
and  that  I  appropriate  it  because  I  think  it  a  sign  of  genius : 
but  it  lasts  too  long,  and  is  too  disagreeable  to  be  unreal." 

*  ^^  July  5. — I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  the  consciousness  of  having  capacities  for  happiness,  with  no 
objects  to  gratify  them,  seems  to  grow  upon  me,  and  puts  me 
in  a  dreary  way.     Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I " 

'  These  feelings  continue  occasionally  to  appear,  assuming, 
more  and  more,  a  distinct  and  practical  shape,  till  his  return 
to  Oxford  in  October,  1826  (the  period  when  die  Letters  before 
quoted  were  written),  when  they  gave  rise  to  the  following 
resolutions : 

'  ^  I  have  been  coming  to  a  resolution,  that  as  soon  as  I  am 

^  Faiiford. 
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out  of  the  reach  of  observation,  I  will  begin  a  sort  of  monastic 
austere  life,  and  do  my  best  to  chastise  myself  before  the 
Lord ;  that  I  will  attend  Chapel  regularly ;  eat  little  and 
plainly,  drink  as  little  wine  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the 
forms  of  society ;  keep  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  as  much  as  I 
can,  without  ostentation ;  continue  to  get  up  at  six  in  the 
winter ;  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  expenses,  in  everything ; 
give  all  the  money  I  can  save  in  charity,  or  for  the  adorning 
of  religion.  That  I  will  submit  myself  to  the  wishes  of  the 
[Provost  ?]  as  to  one  set  over  me  by  the  Lord,  but  never  gfive  in 
to  the  will  or  opinion  of  anyone  from  idleness,  or  false  shame, 
or  want  of  spirit.  That  I  will  avoid  society  as  much  as  I  can, 
except  those  I  can  do  good  to,  or  from  whom  I  may  expect 
real  advantage;  and  I  will,  in  all  my  actions,  endeavour  to 
justify  that  high  notion  of  ^my  capabilities  of  which  I  cannot 
divest  myself.  That  I  will  avoid  all  conversation  on  serious 
subjects,  except  with  those  whose  opinions  I  revere,  and 
content  myself  with  exercising  dominion  over  my  own  mind, 
without  trying  to  influence  others.  The  studies  which  I 
have  prescribed  to  myself  are  Hebrew  and  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  .  ,  ." 

'  We  extract  the  following  philosophical  reflections,  taken 
from  the  Occasional  Thoughts  of  about  the  same  date,  as 
similarly  characteristic  of  the  author's  steady  and  systematic 
procedure : 

^^^ Dec,  I,  7,  and  17. — It  is  the  object  of  our  lives,  by 
patient  perseverance  in  a  course  of  actidn  prescribed  to  us,  so 
to  shape  and  discipline  our  desires  that  they  may,  through 
habit,  be  excited  to  the  same  degree  by  the  objects  which  are 
presented  to  our  understanding,  as  they  would  by  nature,  if 
we  had  senses  to  relish  them ;  that  is,  that  the  degree  of  our 
appetites  for  these  objects  should  so  far  exceed  that  which  we 
feel  for  sensible  objects,  as  the  known  value  of  the  former 
exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  The  former  field  of  existence  is 
what  I  think  St.  Paul  had  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  (Heb., 
vi.  19)  of  *  that  which  is  within  the  veil,*  into  which  Jesus 
Chrjst  had  gone  before  us :  the  veil  signifying  our  uncon- 
sciousness, in  spite  of  which,  'by  two  immutable  things,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  that  God  should  lie,  we  might  have 
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strong  consolation  who  have  fled  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set 
before  us.'  All  this  seems  the  real  meaning  of  faith,  as 
insisted  on  so  much  in  the  New  Testament 

* "  Of  the  objects  which  we  pursue  or  avoid,  some  we  im- 
mediately perceive  to  be  either  present  or  absent;  some  we 
only  believe  to  be  so  through  the  intervention  of  the  under- 
standing. The  various  dispositions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
towards  us  are  of  the  latter  sort.  We  have  no  faculties  for 
perceiving  love  or  admiration ;  but  being  conscious  of  the 
feeling  ourselves,  and  recognising  in  others  the  effects  which 
we  know  to  proceed  from  them,  we  believe  their  presence  upon 
evidence,  and  are  affected  therewith.  Of  being  in  society  we 
cannot  be  conscious,  if  by  society  we  mean  not  that  of  certain 
shapes  doing  certain  things,  but  of  beings  which  feel  in  some 
respects  as  we  do.  The  existence  of  such  beings  we  only 
believe  on  evidence,  having  observed  effects  like  those  which 
proceed  from  our  own  feelings,  in  so  many  instances  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  causes  are  likewise  similar.  The  same 
sort  of  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  other  beings,  in 
some  respects  like,  and  in  others  different  from  ourselves. 
That  a  Being  exists  endued  with  power  and  wisdom,  the  limits 
of  which  we  cannot  reach  to,  is,  I  think,  more  certain  than  that 
we  have  fellow-creatures.^  All  men,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  act  as  if  they  believed  in  a  Being  endued  with  intelligence 
and  power  and  will,  superior  to  any  interference.  They  count 
on  the  course  of  Nature  continuing  as  it  is,  because  they  know 
that  what  they  have  long  continued  to  do  they  go  on  with ; 
and  rely  without  any  doubt  on  its  skill  and  ability  for  perfect- 
ing their  undertaking,  where  their  own  skill  and  ability  fall 
short.  That  this  Being  has  any  other  attributes,  we  have  not 
the  same  evidence.  These  are  the  '  things  within  the  veil ' ; 
they  are  icvpUo^y  the  objects  of  faith.  But  consideration  will 
show  that  the  difference  is  not  in  kind  but  in  degree,  and 
that  among  what  we  call  the  things  visible,  motives  are  pro- 
posed to  us  to  be  acted  on,  approaching  to  it  by  degrees 
imperceptible." 

^  Newman  says  of  his  own  early  youth :  '  [I  rested]  in  the  thought  of  two,  and 
two  only,  absolute  and  luminously  self-evident  beings :  myself  and  my  Creator.' 
Apologia^  1890,  p.  4. 
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*  *'  Isa.  XXV.  7f  g.  '  And  He  will  destroy  in  this  mountain 
the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil 
that  is  spread  over  all  nations.  .  •  .  And  it  shall  be  said  in 
that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and 
He  will  save  us ;  this  is  the  Lord ;  we  have  waited  for  Him : 
we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation.  .  .  .' 

' "  The  business  of  our  life  seems  to  be,  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  we  should  do,  if  we  were 
conscious  of  all  we  know ;  and  in  this  respect  no  action  of  our 
lives  can  be  indifferent,  but  must  either  tend  to  form  this  habit 
or  a  contrary  one :  so  that  those  whose  attempt  to  act  right 
does  not  commence  with  their  power  of  acting  at  all,  have 
much  to  undo,  as  well  as  to  do.  The  craving,  and  blankness 
of  feeling,  which  attends  the  early  stages  of  this  habit  ('  show 
some  token  upon  me  for  good '),  makes  anything  acceptable 
which  can  even  in  fancy  fill  it ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  things 
turn  out  well,  whose  case  seems,  in  some  sort,  to  represent  to 
us  our  indistinct  conceptions  of  our  own.  Animals  fainting 
under  the  effect  of  exercise,  and  then  again  recovering  their 
strength,  which  that  very  exercise  has  contributed  to  increase ; 
the  slow  and  uncertain  degrees  in  which  this  exercise  is 
effected,  and  yet  the  certainty  that  it  is  effected ; — the  growth 
of  trees  sometimes  tossed  by  winds  and  checked  by  frosts,  yet, 
by  the  evil  effects  of  these  winds  directed  in  what  quarter  to 
strike  their  roots,  so  as  to  secure  themselves  for  the  future,  and 
by  these  frosts  hardened  and  fitted  for  a  new  progress  the  next 
summer : — in  things  of  this  sort  I  am  [altered  in  the  MS.  from 
^we  are']  so  constituted,  as  to  see  brethren  in  affliction 
evidently  making  progress  towards  release.  .  .  ." 
•  •••.••• 

'  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  after  a  first  perusal  of 
the  Journal  is  doubtless  a  depressing  one,  both  from  the 
unhappiness  which  it  records,  and  (it  may  be)  from  a  fear  that 
if  we  would  exercise  the  same  strict  vigilance  over  our  own 
hearts,  or  would  aim  at  the  same  high  mark,  we  might  find 
cause  for  disquiet  too.  It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  find,  both  at 
the  end  of  the  Journal  that  the  author  considers  himself  to 
have  passed  into  a  happier  state,  and  in  his  Letters,  that  he 
gradually  ceases  to  speak   of  his   own  despondency,  either 
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openly  to  his  nearest  friend,  or  in  those  half-jesting  hints  of 
which  his  other  friends  must  only  now  feel  the  meaning.  His 
external  demeanour,  both  from  natural  disposition  and  from 
his  contempt  for  any  display  of  feeling,  seems  always  to  have 
been  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  that  from  it  alone,  perhaps, 
no  change  in  this  respect  could  have  been  inferred.  This 
despondency  we  have  not  attempted  to  show  in  the  extracts, 
though  it  does  slightly  appear  there;  but  rather  his  high 
desires  to  "  enter  within  the  veil,"  to  be  "  hidden  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,"  and  the  mode  which  he  took  to  realise 
them.  This  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  self-con- 
fidence and  unreality  which  too  frequently  springs  from  the 
consciousness  of  high  views.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  often 
that  we  see  men  of  bold  and  independent  minds,  subtle  and 
comprehensive  powers  of  reasoning,  and  romantic  desires, 
giving  up,  till  they  shall  be  fit  for  it,  all  notion  of  "  influencing 
others";  checking,  without  throwing  aside,  their  own  high 
feelings ;  subduing,  with  a  systematic  humility,  their  impulses 
to  express  them,  and  submitting  to  learn  their  duty  by  the 
slow  and  common-sense  process  of  "  following  g^eat  examples," 
"  studying  Hebrew  and  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,"  and  in  the 
meantime  obeying  scrupulously  the  voices  of  those  whom  they 
feel  to  be  better  tiban  themselves.  .  .  . 

'  The  volume  before  us  touches  the  magic  keys  with  a  bold 
hand ;  and  though  some  of  the  notes  which  come  forth  are 
rather  startling,  and  may  be  untruly  struck,  yet  there  is  a 
meaning  in  them  which  deserves  to  be  analysed  by  those 
defenders  of  the  English  Church  who  are  looking  about  for 
weapons  to  wield,  and  ground  to  stand  on.  Two  principal 
wants,  then,  the  author  seems  to  have  felt  in  the  English 
Church :  authority,  and  richness ;  and  that  not  in  the  spirit  of 
a  dreaming  philosopher,  but  of  one  who  knew  that  we  were 
here  not  to  think  only,  but  to  act ;  that  evil  was  given  us  that 
we  might  strive  against  it;  Truth,  that  we  might  uphold  or 
restore  it ;  Revelation  and  moral  instincts,  that  we  might  know 
both  one  and  the  other ;  Talent  and  energy,  that  we  might  form 
projects,  recommend,  and  execute  them.  Nor  would  the  re- 
straints he  set  on  his  impulses  to  influence  others,  till  circum- 
stances and  a  conscious  fitness  should  call  him  to  it,  make  him 
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likely  to  shrink  from  his  task  when  he  felt  it  given  him.  He 
seems  early  to  have  thought  that  his  powers  would  enable  him 
to  serve  the  Church  more  effectually  as  a  reader  and  writer  than 
as  a  parochial  clei^man :  by  acting  on  those  minds  which  are 
to  guide  the  masses,  [rather]  than  on  the  masses  themselves.  To 
this  his  position  as  College  Fellow  seemed  abo  to  invite  him ; 
and  the  following  extracts  illustrate  part  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  this  task,  and  the  tastes  he  sacrificed  to  it. 
'''July  27,  1827. — 

'What  is  home,  you  silly,  silly  wight. 
That  it  seems  to  you  to  shine  so  bright? 
What  is  home? — 'Tis  a  place  so  gay. 
Where  the  birds  are  singing  all  the  day; 
Where  a  wood  is  close  by,  and  a  river  dear. 
And  the  banks  they  sleep  in  the  water  dear; 
Where  the  roses  are  red  and  the  lilies  pale ; 
And  the  little  brooks  run  along  every  vale. 

Is  it  nowhere  but  home,  you  silly-billee, 
That  the  thrushes  sing  in  each  shady  tree? 
That  the  woods  are  deep,  and  the  rivers  too. 
And  the  roses  and  lilies  laugh  at  you? 
O  there  are  thousands  of  places  as  well ! 
So  be  quiet,  I  pray,  and  no  nonsense  telL 

Oh  yes,  but  fiu:es  of  kindness  are  there, 
Which  brighten  the  flowers  and  freshen  the  air; 
Sweetly  at  mom  our  eyes  do  rest 
On  those  whom  waking  thoughts  have  blest. 
And  guarded  in  sleep  by  a  magic  spell, 
0*er  which  "Good-nights'*  are  sentinel 

Is  kindness,  then,  so  dainty  a  flower, 
That  it  grows  alone  in  one  chosen  bower? 
Hast  thou  not  many  a  brother  dear, 
With  thee  to  hope,  and  with  thee  to  fear. 
Owning  a  common  Father's  aid. 
Resting  alike  in  a  common  shade? 

Yes,  friends  may  be  kind,  and  vales  may  be  green, 

And  brooks  may  sparkle  along  between; 

But  it  is  not  Friendship's  kindest  look. 

Nor  loveliest  vale,  nor  clearest  brook. 

That  can  tell  the  tale  which  is  written  for  me 

On  each  old  fiice  and  well-known  tree.'" 
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*  "/^d'  28. — This  stagnant  effusion  was  enough  for  one  day, 
and  I  must  not  put  off  any  longer,"  etc. 

*"5^/.  9,  1832. — Also  I  am  getting  to  be  a  sawney,  and 
not  to  like  the  dreary  prospects  which  you  ^  and  I  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves.  But  this  is  only  a  feeling ;  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  not  shrink,  if  I  buy  my  constancy  at  the  expense  of  a 
permanent  separation  from  home." 

^^^  Sept.  27. — As  to  my  sawney  feelings,  I  own  that  home 
does  make  me  a  sawney,  and  that  the  first  Eclogue  runs  in  my 
head  absurdly ;  but  there  is  more  in  the  prospect  of  becoming 
an  ecclesiastical  agitator  than  in — At  nos  hinc^  alii"  etc. 

'  And  this  introduces  us  to  a  side  of  his  character  on  which 
we  have  as  yet  scarcely  touched :  the  fertility,  buoyancy, 
boldness,  and  versatility  of  his  mind.  It  has  been  left 
unnoticed,  partly  because  no  one  who  was  ever  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  author,  or  who  would  read  ever  so 
cursorily  the  book  before  us,  could  well  overlook  it,  partly 
because  the  peculiarities  on  which  we  have  dwelt  seem  to  have 
exercised  a  far  deeper  influence  in  making  him  what  he  was. 
Both  the  Journal  and  the  Occasional  Thoughts,  though 
principally  interesting  as  showing  the  processes  by  which  his 
character  and  opinions  formed  themselves,  and  the  depth  of 
thought  and  determination  of  purpose  on  which  they  were 
based,  cannot  but  in  part  show  those  too ;  but  in  the  Letters 
we  are  flooded  with  the  pointed  suggestions,  the  bold  historical 
views  of  a  keen-sighted  politician,  the  vigorous  statements  and 
earnest  queries  of  one  who  was  seeking  and  contending  for 
divine  Truth,  and  the  ingenious  hints,  on  questions  of  taste  or 
science,  of  a  man  of  genius  who  thought  nothing  unworthy  to 
employ  his  powers  which  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of 
religion.  .  .  . 

'  From  what  has  been  already  said,  some  general  notion 
may  be  gained  of  the  author's  formal  opinions.  It  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  feeling  strongly  the 
inadequacy  of  their  own  intellects  to  guide  them  to  religious 

1  Newman.  Dean  Church  says :  '  The  idea  of  celibacy,  in  those  whom  it  affected 
in  Oxford,  was  in  the  highest  degree  a  religious  and  romantic  one.'  Froude  would 
inevitably  translate  '  religious  and  romantic/  as  applied,  however  truly,  to  Newman 
and  himself,  as  *  sawney.' 
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Truth,  are  prepared  to  throw  themselves  unreservedly  on 
Revelation  wherever  found,  in  Scripture  or  Antiquity.  Any 
more  definite  account  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  without 
unfairness  either  to  the  author  or  to  the  reader :  to  the  reader, 
if  we  omitted  his  more  startling  views ;  to  the  author,  if  we 
stated  them  detached  and  unsupported.  His  Letters  seem  to 
show  that  his  opinions  ran  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  to* 
whom  he  was  most  closely  bound.  Still  less  should  we  venture 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  every  statement  and  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  two  volumes;  yet  we  cannot  but  express  our 
hope  that  they  will  be  very  generally  read  and  weighed,  as 
likely  to  suggest  thoughts  on  doctrine,  on  Church  policy,  and 
on  individual  conduct,  most  true,  and  most  necessary  for 
these  times.' 


From  'The  AiTtobiography  of  Isaac  Williams,  B.D. 
Edited  by  his  Brother-in-Law,  the  Ven.  Sir  GEORGE 
Prevost.     London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892. 

[By  the  kind  pennission  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Williams,  and  of  Messrs  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.] 

'  Keble  took  us  into  his  house,^  where  I  formed  a  most 
valued  friendship  with  Froude.  He  was  an  Eton  man,  and 
at  Oriel  of  a  little  older  standing  than  myself.  [We  found] 
religion  a  reality,  and  a  man  wholly  made  up  of  love.  .  .  . 
Here  were  many  of  us,  taught  with  much  pains  and  care  by 
one  till  then  a  stranger,  and  altogether  gratuitously.  .  .  •  Each 
of  us  was  always  delighted  to  walk  with  him,  Wilberforce,'  to 
gather  instruction  for  the  Schools,  and  the  rest  of  us  for  love's 
sake.  ...  I  spent  all  this  vacation  [1823]  at  Southrc^,  and, 
I  think,  all  my  subsequent  ones.  It  was,  I  think,  on  this 
occasion  that  John  Keble  said :  ''  Since  you  have  shown  me 
your  Latin  poems,  I  shall  be  vain  enough  to  show  you  my 
English  ones,"  and  he  then  lent  me  to  read  what  has  since 
been  called  The  Christian  Year.  It  was  carefully  written  out 
in  small  red  books.  I  read  it  a  great  deal,  but  did  not  much 
enter  into  it.     No  more  did  Froude,  when  he  saw  it ;  and,  I 

*  Southrop,  near  Fairfbid.  *  R.  I,  W. 
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think,  even  long  after  he  was  averse  to  the  publication  of  it. 
Among  other  things  he  said :  "  People  will  take  Keble  for  a 
Methodist!"  At  that  time  I  told  Keble  my  favourite  poet 
was  Collins :  he  said  there  was  not  enough  thought  in  him  to 
please  himself.  Froude  was  always  maintaining  some  argu- 
ment with  Keble,  occasionally  some  monstrous  paradox.  He 
was  considered  a  very  odd  fellow  at  College,  but  clever  and 
original ;  Keble  alone  was  able  to  appreciate  and  value  him. 
If  he  had  not  at  this  time  fallen  into  such  hands,  his  specula- 
tions might  have  taken  a  very  dangerous  turn ;  but  as  his 
father,  the  Archdeacon,  told  me,  from  this  time  it  was  much 
otherwise:  he  continued  to  throw  out  strong  paradoxes,  but 
always  for  good. 

*  On  returning  to  Oxford,  Froude  had  now  taken  the  place 
of  my  former  companions,  Keble  being  a  great  bond  between 
us.  I  think  he  took  more  to  me  than  I  did  to  him,  because  I 
had  been  used  to  more  of  worldly  refinement  and  sentiment, 
whereas  he  was  unworldly,  and  real.  But  still,  we  were  much 
united,  and  became  more  and  more  so.  .  .  .  Froude  told  me, 
many  years  after,  that  Keble  once,  before  parting  from  him, 
seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to  say, 
but  shrunk  from  saying.  At  last,  while  waiting,  I  think,  for  a 
coach,  he  said  to  him  before  parting :  "  Froude,  you  said  one 
day  that  Law's  Serious  Ca/lwas  a  clever  "  (or  "  pretty,"  I  forgot 
which)  '^  book :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  had  said  the 
Day  of  Judgement  would  be  a  pretty  sight."  This  speech, 
Froude  told  me,  had  a  great  effect  on  his  after-life;  and  I 
observed  that  in  the  published  Letters  in  Froude's  RemainSy  he 
twice  alludes  to  it  .  .  .  Henry  Ryder  (like  Wilberforce)  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  strict  Evangelical  school  of  the  better 
kind ;  and  on  one  occasion  got  up  and  left  a  College  party  in 
consequence  of  something  that  Froude  had  said  that  seemed 
to  him  to  be  of  a  light  kind.  But  when  he  afterwards  came 
to  know  the  deep  self-humiliation  and  depth  of  devotion  there 
was  in  Froude's  character,  which  was  engaged  in  the  discipline 
of  the  heart,  he  became  so  shocked  with  himself  and  his  own 
opinions,  that  he  adopted  the  opposite  course.  •  .  . 

'It  was  in  August,  1825,  that  I  first  went  with  Froude 
into  Devonshire.  We  went  by  a  steamer  from  Cowes  to  Ply- 
si 
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mouth,  as  described  in  a  letter  in  Froude's  Remains  (Part  i.,  VoL 
i.,  p.  1 8 1).  From  Totnes,  we  walked  up  the  Dart  by  Dartington 
House  to  the  Parsonage :  that  place  which  ever  since  has  been 
to  me  dearer  than  my  native  vales,  of  which  I  always  say : 

'  IIU  terrarum  miki  prater  onines  Afigulus  ridet. 

*  The  Froudes  were  eight  in  family,  and  the  Archdeacon 
became  a  great  friend.  But  the  people  after  my  own  heart 
were  at  Dartington  House.^  .  •  .  With  the  Archdeacon  and 
Hurrell  we  rode  along  the  coast,  being  very  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  different  houses ;  and  at  last,  from  the  Holdsworths' 
house  at  Dartmouth  we  came  up  the  river  Dart  by  boat.  .  .  . 
Prevost,  [the]  summer  of  1 826,  came  to  Cwm,*  and  was  engaged 
to  my  sister ;  and  afterwards  Froude  came  there  too,  and  gives 
an  account  of  his  stay  there  in  his  published  Journal,  where  I  am 
mentioned  under  the  letter  I.,  and  Prevost  under  that  of  P. 
All  this  time  I  was  very  unwell,  and  preying  on  my  own  mind. 
I  went  to  Oxford  to  reside  my  Bachelor's  term,  and  lived  with 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  and  saw  much  of  Froude,  who  was  very 
kind  to  me.  I  went  to  Dartington,  with  the  Archdeacon,  from 
Oxford,  and  spent  the  Easter  there.  .  .  .  When  I  went  to  reside 
in  Oxford,  in  October,  [  1 8  3 1  ],  as  College  Tutor,  I  felt  what  a 
great  change  had  come  on  my  mind  since  residing  there  before, 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  Bisley  ^  and  Windrush,^  and  I 
found  this  the  more  on  returning  to  the  society  of  Froude,  for 
I  was  become  so  much  more  soft  and  practical,  and  he  more 
theoretical  and  speculative.  .  .  .  Yet  this  change  that  had  been 
going  on,  from  difference  of  circumstances,  in  no  way  lessened 
my  friendship  and  intimacy  with  Froude,  but  rather  increased 
it ;  for  though  naturally  inclined  to  speculation,  he  was  himself 
entirely  of  the  Keble  school,  which  in  opposition  to  the  Oriel 
or  Whatelian,  set  f^Oo^  above  intellect  .  .  .  Living  at  that  time 
so  much  with  Froude,  I  was  now,  in  consequence,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  into  intercourse  with  Newman ;  we  almost  daily 

^  The  Champemownes,  The  Rev.  Isaac  Williams  married,  in  1842,  Caroline, 
third  daughter  of  Arthur  Champemowne,  Esq.,  of  Dartington  Hall,  Devon. 

'  Cwmcynfelin,  near  Aberystwith,  Cardiganshire. 

'  The  Rev.  Thomas  Keble,  Vicar.  Bisley  in  Gloucestershire  should  be  memor- 
able as  the  place  where  daily  Anglican  services  were  first  revived,  1827. 

^  The  Rev.  James  Davis,  Vicar.    Mr.  Williams  had  been  his  Curate  there. 
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walked  and  dined  together.  Newman  and  Froude  were  just 
then  turned  out  of  their  tutorships  at  Oriel,  together  with 
Robert  Wilberforce,  who  left  Oxford  for  his  living  of  East 
Farleigh.  Their  course  had,  as  yet,  been  chiefly  academical, 
but  now,  released  from  College  affairs,  their  thoughts  were 
more  open  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  ...  I  was  greatly 
charmed  and  delighted  with  Newman,  who  was  extremely  kind 
to  me;  but  [I]  did  not  altogether  trust  his  opinions.  Although 
Froude  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  things  in  an  extreme  and 
paradoxical  manner,  yet  one  always  felt  conscious  of  a  thorough 
foundation  of  truth  and  principle  in  him,  a  ground  of  entire 
confidence  and  agreement ;  but  this  was  not  so  with  Newman, 
even  although  one  appeared  more  in  unison  with  his  more 
moderate  statements.^  ...  At  this  time  he  was  coming  to  look 
to  Keble  altogether,  as  he  received  him  second-hand  through 
Froude.  .  .  .  But  I  always  thought  Froude  an  unfair  exponent 
of  Keble's  opinions  :  they  were  stated  by  him  in  a  manner  so 
much  his  own,  so  startling  and  original,  and  put  in  so  extreme 
a  light,  that  I  could  hardly  recognise  them  as  the  same,  so 
different  was  his  from  Keble's  manner  of  expressing  himself. 
[Note. — Froude  used  to  defend  his  startling  way  of  putting 
facts  and  arguments  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  only  way 
to  rouse  people,  and  get  their  attention  ;  and  he  said  that  when 
you  had  once  done  this,  you  might  modify  your  statements. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  always  seemed, 
and  still  seems  to  me,  a  dangerous  line.  John  Keble  could 
not  do  so:  his  great  humility  and  difiidence  would  prevent 
it,  and  that  strict  conscientiousness  which  hindered  him  from 
even  willingly  overstating  any  fact,  or  pressing  any  argument, 
beyond  what  he  said  it  really  did  prove.  .  .  .] 

* .  .  .  The  circumstance  which  I  most  remember  about  that 
time^   was  a  conversation  with    Froude  which  was   the  first 

^  In  Isaac  Williams's  extremely  beautiful  II^os  (in  Thoughts  in  Past  Years)  he 
again  sajrs  of  Newman  : 

'A  soul  that  needed  nothing  but  repose  .  .  . 
But  urged  by  something  that  repose  to  flee, 
..••.■« 
Insatiate  made  from  mere  satiety.' 

'  In  1833,  on  Fronde's  return  from  Italy. 
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commencement  of  the    Tracts  for  the  Times,     He  returned 
full  of  energy  and  of  a  prospect  of  doing  something  for  the 
Church ;  and  we  walked  in  the  Trinity  College  gardens,  and 
discussed  the  subject.     He  said,  in  his  manner :  ^  Isaac,  we 
must  make  a  row  in  the  world  !     Why  should  we  not  ?     Only 
consider   what    the    Peculiars"  {i.e.   the  Evangelicals)   "have 
done  with  a  few  half-truths  to  work  upon !     And  with  our 
principles,  if  we  set  resolutely  to  work,  we  can  do  the  same." 
I  said :  ^  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  make  a  noise,  and  may  get 
people   to  join  us;    but   shall  we   make  them   really  better 
Christians  ?     If  they  take  up  our  principles  in  a  hollow  way,  as 
the  Peculiars  (this  was  a  name  Froude  had  given  the  Low 
Church  party)  "  have  done  theirs,  what  good  shall  we  do  ?  " 
To  this  Froude  said :  "  Church  principles,  forced  on  people's 
notice,  must  work    for   good.     However,  we  must   try;    and 
Newman  and  I  are  determined  to  set  to  work  as  soon  as  he 
returns,   and   you  must  join   with  us.     We  must  have  short 
tracts,  and  letters  in  The  British  Magazine^  and  verses  (and 
these  you  can  do  for  us),  and  get  people  to  preach  sermons  on 
the  Apostolical  Succession  and  the  like.     And  let  us   come 
and  see  old  Palmer  "  (?>.  the  author  of  the  Origines  Liturgica) 
"  and  get  him  to  do  something."     We  then  called  on  Palmer, 
who  was  one  of  the  very  few  in  Oxford  (indeed,  the  only  one 
at  that  time)  who  sympathised  with  us ;  and  although  he  did 
not  altogether  understand  Froude,  or  our  ways  and  views  (the 
less  so  as  he  was  not  himself  an  Oxford,  but  a  Dublin  man), 
yet  he  was  extremely  hearty  in  the  cause,  looking  more  to 
external  visible  union  and  strength  than  we  did,  for  we  only 
had  at  heart  certain  principles.     We,  i.e.y  Froude,  Keble,  and 
myself,  immediately  began  to  send  some  verses  to  The  British 
Magazine^  since  published  [in]  the  Lyra  Apostolica.  .  .  . 

* .  .  .  From  this  time  forth,  after  Newman's  return,  I  was 
thrown  more  and  more  entirely  into  his  society  for  about  seven 
years,  Froude  waning  more  and  more  away,  and  disappearing 
from  Oxford.  .  .  . 

* ...  I  much  regretted  not  being  with  poor  Froude  at  or 
nearly  before  his  death.  .  .  .  Poor  Froude !  he  was  peculiarly 
vir  paucorum  hominum:  I  thought  that  knowing  him,  I  better 
understood  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     Froude  was  a  person  most 
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natural,  but  so  original  as  to  be  unlike  anyone  else,  hiding 
depth  of  delicate  thought  in  apparent  extravagances.  Hamlet 
and  the  Geargics  of  Virgil,  he  used  to  say,  he  should  have 
bound  together.  Many  have  imagined,  and  Newman  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  himself,  that  if  Froude  had  lived  he 
would  have  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  himself. 
But  this  I  do  not  at  all  think.  There  was  a  seriousness  and 
steadfastness,  at  the  bottom,  in  Froude,  so  that  I  had  always 
confidence  in  him :  ^  Newman  told  me  once,  half-seriously,  that 
the  publication  of  Froude's  Remains  was  owing  to  me,  as  I  had 
said  to  him,  if  persons  could  have  so  much  brought  before 
them  that  they  could  thoroughly  understand  Froude's  character, 
then  they  might  enter  into  his  sayings ;  but  unless  they  knew 
him  as  we  did,  they  could  not  understand  them.  For,  indeed, 
one  constantly  trembled  for  him  in  mixed  society,  both  in 
Common  Rooms  and  in  other  places,  feeling  that  he  would 
not  be  understood.  ...  On  the  day  of  the  book  coming  out, 
I  went  into  Parker  the  bookseller's  with  Copeland ;  and  there 
we  were  startled  at  seeing  one  who  then  was  the  chief  opponent 
of  the  Church  principles  of  Newman  and  ourselves.  It  was 
Ward  of  Balliol,  author  of  the  Ideal.  He  sat  down  with  the 
book  in  his  hands,  evidently  much  affected ;  and  then  we 
afterwards  heard,  to  our  astonishment,  that  he  had  been  very 
much  taken  by  the  book,  had  bought  a  copy  for  himself  and 
another  to  give  away,  and  was,  in  fact,  quite  converted.' 

^  [I  find  that  John  Keble  find  others  quite  agree  with  me  that  there  was 
that  in  Hnrrell  Fronde  that  he  could  not  have  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.] 
There  is  a  somewhat  corroborative  passage  in  A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Traetartan 
Upheaval,  by  Thomas  Leach,  B.A.  London  :  Bemrose  &  Sons,  1887.  '  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Newman  would  seem  to  imply,  that  Froude  would  have 
gone  over  side  by  side,  or  rather  in  advance  of,  his  fellow-leader :  for  Froude  was 
one  to  be  in  advance  generally  of  those  with  whom  he  journeyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the  £Act  that  Froude,  as  Dr.  Newman  himself  tells 
us,  was  ''  an  Englishman  to  the  backbone  in  his  severe  adherence  to  the  real  and 
the  concrete." '  The  inference,  pleasing  to  some  minds,  is  that '  Rome '  is  a  mere 
chimera. 
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From  •Origin  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  a  poem 
in  the  1852  edition  of  'Thoughts  in  Past  Years/ 
by  Isaac  Williams.^ 

*  It  was  before  the  summer  holidays, 
A  noon  I  well  remember,  as  we  sat 
Conversing  in  my  College  rooms,  my  thoughts 
Mingling  unconscious  with  the  trembling  leaves 
Of  poplars  from  the  window ;  and  meanwhile, 
In  converse  still  unbroken,  thence  we  passed 
Into  the  stately  garden-walks,  and  there 
Paced  to  and  fro  beside  the  aged  yews 
Which  once  like  living  guardians  of  the  lawn 
Had  marshalled  all  the  place  with  verdant  walls : 
Now,  mere  memorials  of  their  former  sway. 
'Twas  a  dark  vapoury  noon,  while  ruddy  gleams 
Were  mingling  with  the  sun,  and  fell  adxwart 
The  cloistral  lime-tree  avenue  beyond ; 
And  like  a  curtain,  the  moist  atmosphere 
Hung  heavily  around  us,  yet  withal 
Glowing  and  warm,  not  adverse  to  my  friend 
(Lately  returned  from  genial  Italy, 
Death  in  his  frame  and  cheek),  and  to  his  eye 
Lent  more  than  its  own  brightness.     He  was  one 
I  loved :  ah,  would  that  I  had  loved  him  more ! 
For  he  was  worthy  of  a  good  man's  love. 
^  Yes,"  said  he,  with  my  name,  as  he  was  wont, 
Sportfully  playing,  **  we  must  make  a  noise 
In  the  large  world ;  why  should  we  not  ?     How  they 
Of  Low  Church  views.  Peculiar,  through  the  land 
Make  themselves  felt  and  heard ;  and  ring  aloud 
With  a  few  truths,  half-truths !  and  shall  not  we 
With  the  whole  Truth  forgotten  for  our  theme, 
The  pillar  and  the  ground  of  all  our  hopes, 

1  The  lines  occur  in  the  section  of  the  book  called  '  The  Side  of  the  Hill.' 
The  needlessly  prosy  narrative  b  mainly  an  amplification  of  a  statement  already 
quoted  horn  the  Auti^iography^  and  is  included  here  purely  because  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  not  because  it  can  in  any  degree  represent  wiUi  truth  one  of  the  most 
charming  poets  of  his  generation. 
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Or,  rather,  say  the  Faith  entire  and  one 
In  all  its  due  proportions,  and  the  Church 
Our  witness  of  old  time, — why  should  we  not 
Lift  up,  as  like  a  trumpet  through  the  land, 
With  no  uncertain  sound,  our  warning  voice  ?  " 

My  answer  I  remember :  "  Noise  abroad 
I  doubt  not  we  can  make  as  well  as  they. 
And  then  to  be  as  hollow  partisans, 
Supporters, — this  were  easy,  and  the  Church 
To  be  familiar  in  men's  mouths ;  but  then 
Will  they  beneath  all  this  be  better  men. 
More  humble  ? '' 

"  They  will  be  so,"  he  replied. 
"  For  the  great  Truths  themselves,  depend  on  it, 
Will  work,  and  work  for  good ;  but  hollow  men 
There  will  be,  and  needs  must." 

Yet,  to  and  fro, 
I  uf^ed  the  adverse  part :  ''  I  fear  the  weight 
On  spirits  unprepared,  undisciplined ; 
Of  others  and  ourselves  I  am  afraid. 
Could  men  be  fuller  leavened  with  the  thought 
Of  Judgement  and  Hereafter,  could  we  lay 
Foundations  deep  in  honesty,  'twere  well ; 
But  else,  mere  superstructure  on  the  sand  1 
Fashion,  religious  fashion,  and  the  tide 
Of  popular  feelings, — I  can  never  wish 
To  have  them  with  us.     We  must  walk  in  doubt 
And  fear,  and  do  our  parts,  come  what  come  may." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  pausing,  "  very  true  " :  with  look 
Half-loving  and  half-pitying.     "  My  friend, 
You  now  must  creep  no  more ;  for  all  too  long 
You  have  in  country  hamlets  shady  grown. 
For  part  of  this  our  duty,  ere  we  die, 
Is  to  be  up  and  stirring ;  we  must  rise 
Or  be  for  ever  fallen :  God  will  help. 
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Else  all  that's  good  and  holy  in  the  land, 

Beneath  the  blasting  influence  of  the  State 

Will  wither  and  dry  up  and  droop  and  die, 

As  neath  the  upas-tree.     We  must  be  up, 

And  moving,  now,  at  once ;  and  when  our  friend 

Shall  have  returned  from  ancient  Sicily," 

(He  spake  of  one  whom  he  had  left  behind 

Bound  for  the  classic  shores  of  Syracuse), 

**  Tracts  we  must  have,  and,  by  what  means  we  can. 

Launch  them  abroad,  short  Tracts ;  we  must  begin. 

And  you,  too,  you  must  aid,  and  with  your  verse. 

Come,  see  what  you  have  ready  for  our  hand. 

The  Monthly^  as  you  know,  The  British  named, 

Is  open  for  our  letters,  prose,  and  rhyme. 

But  deeper  the  foundations  must  be  laid 

In  these  our  Tracts ;  subsidial  aid  we  need, 

Full  many :  to  get  friends  (if  here  and  there 

One  may  be  found,  or  two)  to  bring  to  aid 

Their  pulpits,  and  proclaim  there  is  a  Church 

Planted  by  Christ's  own  hand  within  our  isle. — 

And  let  us  now  to  Worcester."     Then  of  one 

He  spake,  well-honoured  for  good  service  done 

Linking  our  Liturgies  unto  the  past. 

"  Hearty  he  is,  and  earnest ;  though  not  meet 

Throughout  to  understand  and  sympathise, 

Yet  in  his  line  will  lend  us  his  good  aid, 

Though  looking  for  external  front,  and  powers, 

More  than  on  principles  which  we  are  bent 

To  scatter  broad  and  deep.     Let's  now  to  him." 

And  thus,  full-sailed  in  academic  garb, 

Through  the  Collegiate  gates,  archway,  and  porch 

We  passed  in  conversation,  bent  to  raise 

The  Signal :  'twas  the  day  of  little  things. 

That  friend  with  whom  I  thus  in  council  walked. 
Associate  of  my  earlier  years,  long  since 
Is  in  his  peaceful  grave ;  nor  did  he  live 
To  see  our  sorrows.     There  was  that  in  him 
Wherein  one  might  cast  anchor.     Often  wont 
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To  talk  in  paradox,  it  was  his  mood 

Of  playfulness,  as  one  that  inly  smiled 

Mocking  at  the  conceptions  which  the  tongue 

Is  weak  to  utter ;  venting  heart-felt  truths 

In  startling  shape  preposterous ;  with  a  smile 

At  incongruity  of  our  poor  thoughts 

To  match  our  endless  weight  of  destiny ; 

Yea,  at  himself,  to  see  intention  yoked 

So  strangely  with  performance,  which  still  paced 

Unequally,  and  limped  or  dragged  behind. 

His  intellect  was  keen-edged  as  the  sword 

Of  Saladin,  well-matched  with  battle-axe 

Of  Coeur  de  Lion ;  while  in  poetry 

And  arts,  his  judgement  was  the  sculptor's  nail ; 

But,  like  the  royal  Dane  of  Shakespeare  wrought. 

One  by  himself,  not  of  a  class  or  kind : 

Like  to  himself  alone  and  no  one  else. 

There  was  within  him  such  repose  on  Truth, 
Absence  of  self,  such  heart-controlling  fear, 
I  feel  that,  had  he  lived,  he  had  not  been 
The  sport  of  his  own  sails,  or  popular  winds 
That  he  had  courted  for  our  object's  sake. 
Men  hurry  to  and  fro ;  but  he  the  while 
Hath  found  the  Haven  where  he  fain  would  be.* 

From    'Cardinal  Newman,'   by  Richard   H.   Hutton. 

London:    Methuen  &    Co.,   1891.     [English  Leaders  of 
Religion.] 

[By  the  kind  permiasion  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Hutton,  and  of  Messrs. 

Methuen  &  Co.] 

*  The  friendship  between  Newman  and  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  historian,  which  commenced  in  1826, 
and  became  intimate  in  1829,  lasting  thence  to  Mr.  Froude's 
death  from  consumption  in  1836,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  influences  which  acted  on  Newman's  career  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  his  life.  Newman's  was  one  of  the 
minds   which   mature   slowly;  and    it  was   not   till   he   was 
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twenty-six  years  of  age  that  it  became  clear  whether  he  would 
be,  in  the  main,  a  religious  leader,  or  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Whately  party;  that  is,  the  party  who  threw  their  influence 
into  the  scale  of  minimising  the  spiritual  aspect  and  spiritual 
significance  of  Revelation,  rather  than  of  maximising  it 
Newman  himself  mentions  that  for  two  or  three  years  before 
1827,  he  was  *' beginning  to  prefer  intellectual  excellence  to 
moral,"  or,  in  other  words,  ''drifting  in  the  direction  of 
Liberalism  "  ''  I  was  rudely  awakened  from  my  dream,  at  the 
end  of  1827,  by  two  great  blows,  illness  and  bereavement" 
And  then,  in  1829,  came  fuller  intimacy  with  Hurrell  Froude, 
which  seems  to  have  fully  determined,  if  anything  were  then 
needed  to  determine,  the  direction  in  which  his  mind  would 
proceed.  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  was,  as  Newman  describes  him, 
a  man  of  the  highest  gifts,  gentle,  tender,  playful,  versatile  and 
**  of  the  most  winning  patience  and  considerateness  in  discussion." 
...  I  feel  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Newman's  wrath  against 
"  Liberalism  "  (as  for  many  years  afterwards  he  always  called 
it,  identifying,  as  he  did.  Liberalism  with  Latitudinarianism) 
was,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  moral  contagion  caught 
from  Hurrell  Froude. 

'There  are  a  few  singularly  beautiful  lines,  added  by 
Newman  after  Hurrell  Froude's  death,  to  the  exquisite  poem 
called  "  Separation  of  Friends,"  written  in  1833;  and  these 
sufficiently  prove  the  tenderness  of  Newman's  friendship  for 
Hurrell  Froude,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  them. 
The  poem,  as  it  was  first  written,  on  the  separation  of  friends 
caused  by  death,  ran  thus : 


' ''  Do  not  their  souls,  who  neath  the  altar  wait 

Until  their  second  birth, 
The  gift  of  patience  need,  as  separate 

From  their  first  friends  of  earth  ? 
Not  that  earth's  blessings  are  not  all  outshone 

By  Eden's  angel  flame, 
But  that  earth  knows  not  that  the  dead  has  won 

That  crown  which  was  his  aim. 
For  when  he  left  it,  'twas  a  twilight  scene 

About  his  silent  bier, 
A  breathless  struggle  Faith  and  Si^t  between, 

And  Hope  and  sacred  Fear. 
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Fear  startled  at  his  pains  and  dreary  end, 

Hope  raised  her  chalice  high; 
And  the  twin-sisters  still  his  shade  attend, 

Viewed  in  the  mourner's  eye. 
So,  day  by  day,  for  him,  from  earth  ascends 

As  dew  in  summer  even. 
The  speechless  intercession  of  his  friends, 

Towards  the  azure  heaven." 


'This  was  an  abrupt  close.  Nearly  three  years  later,  it 
appeared  that  the  true  close  had  but  been  reserved  till  the 
friend  with  whom,  in  his  illness,  Newman  had  been  travelling, 
had  left  him  alone  here  to  offer  this  "  speechless  intercession  " 
on  behalf  of  him  who  had  departed.  Then,  after  Froude's 
death  on  February  28,  1836,  Newman  added  the  final  lines: 

' "  Ah,  dearest  I  with  a  word  he  could  dispel 

All  questioning,  and  raise 
Our  hearts  to  rapture,  whispering  all  was  well. 

And  turning  prayer  to  praise. 
And  other  secrets,  too,  he  could  declare, 

By  patterns  all  divine, 
His  earthly  creed  retouching  here  and  there. 

And  deepening  every  line. 
Dearest !  he  longs  to  speak,  as  I  to  know, 

And  yet  we  both  refrain. 
It  were  not  good :  a  little  doubt,  below, 

And  all  will  soon  be  plain." 

'  Such  was  Newman's  feeling  for  the  friend  (already  suffering 
from  the  commencement  of  the  consumption  of  which  he  died 
three  years  later)  with  whom  he  visited  the  Mediterranean 
between  December,  1832,  and  April,  1833,  when  they 
separated  at  Rome.  .  .  .  They  visited  Ithaca,  but  in  his  poems 
written  "off  Ithaca"  Newman  never  mentions  the  name  of 
Ulysses,  though  in  passing  Lisbon  he  had  recalled  that  strong 
pagan  figure,  in  the  lines  which  he  headed  ''The  Isles  of 
the  Sirens": 

* "  Cease,  stranger,  cease  those  piercing  notes, 
The  craft  of  siren  choirs ; 
Hush  the  seductive  voice  that  floats 
Upon  the  languid  wires. 
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Music's  ethereal  fire  was  given 

Not  to  dissolve  our  day, 

But  draw  Prometheaa  beams  from  heaven, 

And  purge  the  dross  away. 

Weak  sel(  with  thee  the  mischief  lies ! 
Those  throbs  a  tale  disclose: 
Nor  age  nor  trial  has  made  wise 
The  man  of  many  woes." 

*  There  you  see  some  trace  of  the  influence  of  Froude's 
high  ascetic  nature  speaking  in  the  heart  of  a  devotee  of 
music,  but  a  devotee  of  music  of  the  most  exalted  kind. 
Hurrell  Froude,  in  a  letter  home,  mentions  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  steamer  in  which  they  sailed  sang  several  songs, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  Spanish  guitar,  and  it  must  have 
been  these  songs  which  suggested  to  Newman  ^'The  Isles  of 
the  Sirens."  When  the  friends  reach  Ithaca,  Newman  seems  to 
forget  "  the  man  of  many  woes  "  altogether ;  he  is  musing  on 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  himself  "  unspotted  from  the  world  "  : 
which  is  the  last  thing,  I  suppose,  that  Homer's  Ulysses  ever 
thought  about;  while  Byron,  in  the  same  scenes,  thought 
only  of  how  he  could  spot  himself  most  effectually.  .  .  . 
Newman's  nostalgia  was  more  in  sympathy  with  diat  of 
Moses  than  with  that  of  Ulysses :  the  home  he  longed  for  was 
a  home  he  had  never  yet  gained.  There  is  something  very 
strange  in  the  connection  between  these  classical  scenes  and 
the  thoughts  they  excited  in  the  travellers,  for  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  most  of  these  poems  must  have  owed  their 
origin  almost  as  much  to  Froude's  suggestion  as  to  Newman's 
pen.  The  lines,  for  instance,  on  England,^  in  which  Newman 
calls  her  "  Tyre  of  the  West,"  and  accuses  her  of  trusting  in 
such  poor  defences  as  the  fortified  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  such 
poor  resources  as  her  rich  commerce  supplied,  look  as  if  they 
had  owed  a  good  deal  of  their  inspiration  to  Froude's  cavalier 
contempt  for  the  wealth  earned  by  trade,  as  well  as  his  scorn 
for  any  ostentatious  display  of  power  not  rooted  in  a  devout 
theocratic  Faith.  .  .  .  There  is,  to  me,  something  very  striking 
in  the  contrast  between  the  class  of  thoughts  which  the  old 

'^  Lyra  Apcstolica^  p.   149.    The  poem  strangely  foreshadows  Mr.  Kipling's 
'Recessional.' 
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Greek  and  Roman  localities  suggest  to  a  Whig  poet  like 
Byron,  with  a  broad '  dash  of  licence  in  his  Whiggety ;  to 
classical  scholars  like  Clough,  imbued  with  what  is  now  called 
"the  modern  spirit"  (as  well  its  moral  earnestness  as  its 
intellectual  scepticism),  and  to  grave  spirits  like  Newman's 
and  Hurrell  Froude's,  dominated  not  only  by  a  religious,  but 
by  a  strongly-marked  ecclesiastical  bias.  ...  As  regards  the 
influence  of  this  journey  on  Newman's  future  career,  it  appears 
that  while,  in  many  respects,  it  diminished  his  horror  of 
Romanism,  in  consequence  especially  of  the  influence  of 
Hurrell  Froude,  it  had  a  contrary  effect  on  Hurrell  Froude's 
own  mind,  and  later  (again,  through  him,  to  some  extent,  I 
suppose)  on  Newman's.  Hurrell  Froude  writes  from  Naples  ^ 
on  February  17,  1833:  "I  remember  you  told  me  that 
I  should  come  back  a  better  Englishman  than  I  went  away : 
better  satisfied  not  only  that  our  Church  is  nearest  in  theory 
right,  but  also  that  practically,  in  spite  of  its  abuses,  it  works 
better ;  and  to  own  the  truth,  your  prophecy  is  already  nearly 
realised.  Certainly,  I  have  as  yet  only  seen  the  surface  of 
things,  but  what  I  have  seen  does  not  come  up  to  my  notions 
of  propriety.  These  Catholic  countries  seem,  in  an  especial 
manner,  Kari'xeiv  rrjv  oKi^deiap  h  aBt/da^  and  the  priest- 
hood are  themselves  so  sensible  of  the  hollow  basis  on  which 
their  power  rests,  that  they  dare  not  resist  the  most  atrocious 
encroachments  of  the  State  upon  their  privileges."  And  after 
detailing  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  Sicily, 
he  goes  on :  "  The  Church  of  England  has  fallen  low,  and  will 
probably  be  worse  before  it  is  better;    but  let  the  Whigs  do 

^  To  Mr.  Keble.  '  I  cannot  in  fairness  withdraw  specimens  such  as  these  of  the 
view  taken  by  my  very  dear  friend  of  Italy  and  its  religion,  though,  of  course,  I 
leave  them  in  the  text  with  much  pain.  He  was  a  man  who  did  nothing  by  halves. 
He  had  cherished  an  ideal  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Church  of  Rome  partly  erroneous, 
partly  unreal,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  when,  to  his  apprehension,  it  was  not 
fulfilled.  He  had  expected  to  find  a  state  of  lofty  sanctity  in  Italian  Catholics, 
which,  he  considered,  was  not  only  not  exemplified,  but  was  even  contradiaed,  in 
what  he  saw  and  heard  of  them.  As  to  the  Tridentine  definitions,  he  simply  looked 
at  them  as  obstacles  to  the  union  of  Anglicans  with  the  See  of  Rome,  not  having  the 
theological  knowledge  necessary  for  a  judgement  on  their  worth.'  Note  to  a  Letter 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Godfirey  Faussett,  D.D.,  on  Mr.  R.  Hurrell  Froude's  State- 
ments Concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  Other  Matters,  1838,  in  TAe  Via  Media 
of  the  Anglican  Church.     London:  Pickering,  1877,  ii.,  196, 
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their  worst,  they  cannot  sink  us  so  deep  as  these  people  have 
allowed  themselves  to  fall,  while  retaining  all  the  superficials 
of  a  religious  country/'  When  it  b  considered  that  this  was 
the  impression  of  Roman  Catholicism,  judged  by  its  fruits, 
which  that  one  of  the  two  friends  who  was  by  far  the  more  in- 
clined to  the  Roman  sjrstem  brought  away  from  his  life  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  country,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Newman  should 
have  remained  for  eight  more  years  a  zealous  Anglican,  before 
he  even  began  to  foresee  clearly  whither  he  was  tending.' 


From  'The  Anglican  Revival,'  by  J.  H.  Overton, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Epworth  and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 
London:  Blackie  &  Son,  1897. 

[By  Uie  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son.] 

'The  fact  is  that  [in  1833]  Rose,  Palmer,  and  perhaps 
Perceval  on  the  one  hand,  Froude,  Keble,  and  Newman  on  the 
other,  represented,  not  exactly  two  different  parties,  but  two 
different  classes  of  mind.  The  former  group  were  essentially 
conservative :  they  did  not  share  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Church  as  it  was,  which  was  so  strongly  felt  by  Keble, 
Newman,  and  Froude ;  they  only  desired  to  see  it  freed  from 
what  they  regarded  as  the  oppression  of  the  State.  They 
were  very  different  types  of  men.  Rose  representing  the  brilliant 
and  fascinating.  Palmer  the  learned,  and  Perceval  the  aristocratic 
or  territorial  element.  But  none  of  them  was  prepared  to 
follow  what  Newman  calls  the  *'  go-ahead  "  course,  for  which 
he  and  Froude  were  ready,  and  from  which  Keble  was  not  at 
all  averse.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Movement  was  carried 
on  by  the  latter,  not  by  the  former  group. 

'  •  •  •  Pusey's  adherence  was  an  instance  of  the  right  man 
coming  in  just  at  the  right  time.  The  public  had  now  [1835] 
been  fairly  aroused ;  they  had  had  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
them  the  duty  of  maintaining  Church  principles ;  they  had  now 
a  right  to  demand  that  those  principles  should  be  fully  and 
definitely  explained  to  them  in  detail.  The  time  for  short, 
stirring  appeals  was  over ;  the  time  for  solid,  sober  treatises  on 
divinity  had  arrived.  .  ,  .  [Pusey^s]  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit 
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introduced  a  healing  element  into  the  Movement  which  was 
certainly  needed.  The  "fierceness^'  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
of  Newman,  and  especially  of  Newman  when  "  kept  up  to  the 
mark  by  Froude,"^  had  the  very  natural  effect  of  raising 
opposition ;  and  even  in  Keble,  the  gentle,  humble  Keble,  there 
was  a  strong  spice,  if  not  exactly  of  fierceness,  yet  of  a 
tendency  to  give  vent  to  the  most  unpopular  sentiments  in  the 
most  uncompromising  way,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to 
tone  them  down.  Fusey,  again,  was  far  more  apt  to  recognise 
two  sides  of  a  question  than  was  Keble,  Newman,  or 
Froude.  .  .  .  The  Movement  gained  Pusey,  and  lost  Hurrell 
Froude,  almost  at  the  same  time.  When  Pusey  joined  the 
party,  Froude  was  practically  a  dying  man ;  and  in  February 
28,  1836,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  his  many  friends,  he  died  at 
his  native  Dartington.  With  Froude  passed  away  the  most 
daring  and  "  go-ahead  "  spirit  connected  with  the  whole  Move- 
ment. Newman  was  enthusiastic,  but  Froude  was  far  more 
so ;  Newman  waged  war  against  the  complacency  which  was 
ISO  characteristic  of  the  old  Church  party,  but  Froude  was  still 
more  exasperated  against  it ;  Newman  was  not  over-cautious 
in  his  invectives  against  the  fallacies  and  prejudices  of  the  age, 
but  Froude  was  ten  times  less  so.  With  an  intense  earnestness 
and  thoroughness  of  conviction,  with  a  fiety  energy  which 
would  ride  over  anything,  with  a  courage  which  sometimes 
amounted  to  audacity,  and  with  an  irresistibly  attractive 
personality,  there  is  no  saying  what  would  have  happened  if 
his  short  life  had  been  prolonged!  But  it  is  not  a  very 
profitable  speculation  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  one  respect  the  influence  of  Froude 
was  likely  to  have  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  that  of 
Pusey.  The  one  seemed,  of  all  men,  the  most  calculated  to 
trouble  the  waters,  the  other,  to  pour  oil  upon  them ;  and  the 
fact  that  Froude  dropped  out  just  when  Pusey  began  to  make 
his  influence  felt,  seemed  to  promise  that  henceforth  the  Move- 
ment would  create  less  hostility.  After  events,  however,  proved 
that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  causes  are  not  far  to 
seeic. 


.  •  • 


^  Froude  and  Ward  were  both  *  fiercer '  than  Newman.    When  Froude  lay 
dying,  Mr.  William  George  Ward  had  not  yet  come  upon  the  scene. 
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'  One  of  the  most  startling  .  .  .  events  was  the  appearance, 
in  1838,  of  the  first  series  of  Froude's  Remains^  edited  by 
Keble  and  Newman  jointly.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
publication  raised  a  violent  outcry :  it  gave  to  the  world  the 
ofT-hand  utterances  of  a  young  enthusiast  whose  opinions  would 
probably  have  toned  down  with  age,  but  were  here  expressed 
with  all  the  recklessness  of  inexperience,  and  were  only  intended, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  read  by  sympathetic  friends. 

'  His  views  on  the  English  Reformation  and  Reformers 
were  sufficiently  startling.  "  The  present  Church  system  is  an 
incubus  upon  the  country  " ;  ''  the  Reformation  was  a  limb  badly 
set:  it  must  be  broken  again  in  order  to  be  righted";  the 
English  Reformers  generally  were  "  a  set  of  men  with  whom 
[I  wish]  to  have  less  and  less  to  do  " ;  Jewel,  in  particular,  was 
"  an  irreverent  Dissenter  " ;  Latimer, "  a  Martyr  somewhat  in  the 
Bulteel  line."  One  can  conceive  the  horror  with  which  such 
sentiments  would  be  read  by  men  with  whom  "our  happy 
Establishment  in  Church  and  State,"  "our  glorious  Reforma- 
tion," and  "  our  martyred  Reformers "  were  almost  articles  of 
faith  I 

'  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Editors  miscalculated  the 
effect  which  the  book  would  produce ;  but  the  theory  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  their  judgement  Surely  must  they 
have  known  that  the  glamour  of  Froude's  personality  would 
not  affect  the  general,  still  less  the  hostile,  reader  (and  his 
name  was  legion),  who  would  greedily  seize  upon  any  handle 
which  could  be  turned,  as  Froude  could  so  easily  be,  against 
the  Movement.  Moreover,  how  does  it  agree  with  the  fact  that 
when  they  found  out  their  mistake,  they  nevertheless  published 
in  the  following  year,  1839,  a  second  series  as  outr^  as  the 
first  ?  And  this  they  introduced  with  a  Preface  pointing  out 
how  Froude's  sagacity  had  anticipated  all  the  improvements 
that  had  taken  place,  and  representing  him,  not  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  people,  but  as  a  prophet  indeed.  This  Preface 
is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work  of  Keble,  and  it 
is  highly  characteristic  of  the  man,  though  not  of  the 
popular  conception  of  him :  for  Keble  was  always  for  the 
bold  course. 

*  The  other  Editor,  Newman,  writing  to  his  friend  Frederic 
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Rogers  in  July,  1837,  gives  six  reasons  why  Froude's  private 
letters  should  be  published;  and  to  his  Co-editor  he  writes 
at  the  same  time:  "We  have  often  said  the  Movement 
must  be  enthusiastic.  Now  here  is  a  man  fitted  above  all 
others  to  kindle  enthusiasm."  May  it  not  have  been  that 
both  Editors  put  forth  the  Remains  with  their  eyes  per- 
fectly wide  open  as  to  what  the  result  would  be?  that 
they  were  not  unwilling  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Movement 
should  say  his  say,  and  startle  the  public  ?  The  public  was 
startled:  it  took  in  all  seriousness  the  audacious  dicta  of 
Froude  as  if  they  were  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the 
whole  party,  which  it  denounced  with  increased  vigour, 
accordingly. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  help  connecting  with  the  publication 
of  Froude's  Remains  the  starting  of  that  project  which  gave 
to  Oxford  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  many  beautiful 
monuments,  the  "  Martyrs'  Memorial,"  opposite  Balliol  College, 
on  the  spot  on  which  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  had  been 
burnt^  The  greatest  offence  of  Froude  was  that  he  had 
spoken  disparagingly  of  the  English  Reformers  generally,  and 
of  these  men  in  particular.  The  project  of  the  Memorial 
originated  in  a  small  meeting  held  towards  the  close  of  1838, 
at  Oriel,  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Golightly,  who,  having  begun  as 
a  friend  of  the  Movement,  had  soon  become  its  bitterest  and 
most  persistent  foe.  Everybody  seems  to  have  connected  the 
Memorial  with  the  Remains ;  but  there  was  some  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued.  Keble  and 
Newman  were  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  project,  and  so 
were  moderate  men  like  Palmer  and  Benjamin  Harrison.  But 
Hook  and  S.  Wilberforce  were  in  favour,  and  so,  strange  to 
say,  was  Pusey,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  first,  until  he  was 
persuaded  otherwise  by  Keble  and  Newman.  .  .  .  Keble 
writes  to  Pusey  ..."  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  express  a 
public  dissent  from  Froude  in  his  opinion  of  the  Reformers  as 
a  party "  On  the  other  hand,  S.  Wilberforce  writes  to  Hook, 
regretting  that  "  our  good  Oxford  friends  run  down  Reformers, 
and  will  not  subscribe  to  the  Martyrs'  Memorial."     It  was  said 

^  Designed  after  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  the  three  statues 
being  by  H.  Weekes.    It  does  not  stand,  however,  on  the  site  of  the  stake. 

22 
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of  the  Memorial,  "  it  will  be  a  good  cut  against  Newman  " : 
but  it  was  not  a  cut  which  made  him  smart.' 


From  'Essays  on  Various  Subjects,'  by  Nicholas 
Cardinal  Wiseman.     London:  Dolman,  1853,  3  voW 

[By  kind  pennission  of  the  Executors  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan.] 

'  It  is  not  often  that  the  leaders  of  opinions  let  the  public 
into  a  view  of  their  secret  counsels  and  feelings;  but  when 
they  do,  we  think  it  does  credit  to  the  uprightness  and 
sincerity  of  their  intentions.  .  .  .  Nay,  the  more  unreservedly 
the  human  weaknesses  of  the  individuals  are  revealed,  and 
the  more  the  feeling  is  expressed  that  with  their  exposure,  or 
in  spite  of  it,  their  cause  will  succeed,  the  more  highly  we 
shall  estimate  their  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  their  views, 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  their  zeal  in  propagating  them. 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Froude's  Remains.  He  was,  while  living,  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  theological  school  from 
which  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  have  emanated.  He  died  in 
1836,  having  attained  only  the  age  of  thirty-three;*  and  was 
thus  prevented  from  arriving  at  that  full  maturity  of  religious 
ideas  which  was  evidently  preparing  in  his  mind,  and  bearing 
him  onwards  towards  the  perception  of  Catholic  truths. 

*  A  preface  of  twenty-two  pages  betrays  the  Editors'  anxiety 
to  repel  a  twofold  charge:  one  against  themselves,  the  other 
against  their  deceased  friend.  .  .  •  When  one  whose  noble  and 
public  proofs  of  great  virtue  far  outweigh  the  errors  of  youth, 
or  whose  public  reputation  makes  his  example,  when  evil,  a 
warning ;  and  when  repentant,  a  reparation  and  an  encourage- 
ment,— when  one,  in  short,  like  St.  Aug^ustine,  boldly  but 
humbly  reveals  to  the  eyes  of  the  Church  the  wretchedness 
of  his  early  sinful  life,  we  admire,  in  awe,  the  strange  mani- 
festation of  a  sublime  spirit  of  Christian  virtue,  and  we  bless 
the  Divine  Wisdom  that  hath  caused' it  to  be  vouchsafed  to 
us.     But  the  struggles  of  one  who  has  not  compensated  his 

*  Written  in  1839.    A  review  of  Froude's  Remains^  part  i. 
'  Thirty-two  years,  eleven  months,  three  days. 
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weaknesses  by  any  noble  results,  who  withdraws  from  our 
sight  a  combatant,  and  not  a  victor;  who  only  presents  us 
the  spectacle  of  a  frail  nature,  such  as  we  all  may  have, 
wrestling  with  daily  and  anxious  trials,  and  not  overcoming 
them ;  (these,  too,  not  spontaneously  exhibited,  but  transferred 
from  the  closet  to  the  public  arena) — have  neither  the  grandeur 
nor  the  instruction  of  the  other  lesson.  Still,  there  may  be 
reasons  unknown  to  us  who  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  the 
party,  to  justify,  certainly  in  their  own  eyes,  this  sacrifice  of 
private  feeling  to  a  sense  of  public  utility*  .  .  .  [The  Editors] 
would  have  materially  strengthened  their  reasoning  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  [Mr.  Froude's]  Letters  to  Friends :  "  There 
was  a  passage  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  my  father, 
which  made  me  feel  so  infinitely  dismal  that  I  must  write  to 
you  about  it  He  says  you  have  written  to  him  to  learn 
something  about  me,  and  to  ask  what  to  do  with  my  money. 
It  really  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  dead,  and  you  were  sweeping 
up  my  remains :  and  by  the  by,  if  I  were  dead,  why  should 
I  be  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  helping  on  the  Good  Cause  ? 
I  don't  know  what  money  I  have  left, — little  enough,  I  sus- 
pect ;  but  whatever  it  was,  I  am  superstitious  enough  to  think 
that  any  good  it  could  do  in  konorem  Dei  et  sacrosancta  matris 
ecclesicBy  would  have  done  something,  too,  in  salutem  anima 
mecBr  From  these  words,  it  appears  that  the  author  did 
contemplate  his  power  of  doing  good  to  the  cause  wherein 
he  was  so  ardently  engaged,  even  after  his  death. 

'The  censure  of  their  friend  which  the  Editors  foresee, 
is  that  which  forms  their  bugbear  in  all  their  theological 
researches :  that  of  approaching  too  near  the  Catholic,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  Romanist  doctrines.  But  we  must  express  our 
conviction  that  the  Editors  have  not  done  much  credit  to  their 
friend  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  thought  it  right  to 
shield  his  memory  from  the  charge.  It  consists  in  a  careful 
collection  of  some  of  the  most  hasty,  unhandsome,  and  decidedly 
unreasonable  judgements  and  opinions  of  the  author,  respecting 
chiefly  what  he  saw  in  his  travels.  .  .  .  We  think  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  proof  of  Mr.  Froude's  disinclination  to  Catho- 
licity must  have  been  very  scarce,  to  have  led  the  Editors  to 
bring  together  these  superficial  observations  made  during  a 
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brief  residence  in  a  Catholic  city  ^  not  generally  reputed  the 
most  edifying  in  its  conduct  I  These,  however,  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  growing  and  expanding  tendency  of  his 
mind  towards  everything  Catholic.  .  •  • 

* .  .  .  The  extracts  from  [his]  Journal  present  us  a  picture 
at  once  pleasing  and  distressing,  of  a  mind  yearning  after 
interior  perfection,  yet  at  a  loss  about  the  means  of  attaining 
it ;  embarked  on  an  ocean  of  good  desires,  but  without  stars 
or  compass  by  which  to  steer  its  course.  The  minute  scrutiny 
into  the  motives  of  his  actions,  the  distress  occasioned  by 
discovering  his  relapses  into  faults  which  most  would  overlook, 
show  a  sensitiveness  of  conscience  in  the  youthful  writer,  far 
more  honourable  to  him,  and  far  more  interesting  to  us,  than 
abilities  of  a  much  higher  order  than  what  he  really  possessed 
could  ever  have  appeared.  •  •  .  How  far  it  may  be  advisable 
to  commit  to  paper,  even  for  personal  benefit,  these  investiga- 
tions of  our  most  secret  tribunal,  we  have  considerable  doubt ; 
and  instructive  as  is  their  record  in  the  case  before  us,  in 
nothing  is  it  more  so  than  in  the  proof  it  gives  us  of  the 
necessity  of  guidance  for  the  conscience  and  heart  such  as 
the  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  alone  provide.  In 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own  infirmities,  of  his 
almost  fruitless  attempts  to  subdue  them,  and  of  the  pain  and 
anxiety  produced  by  his  solitary  struggles,  he  presents  a 
picture  familiar  to  the  experienced  eye  of  any  spiritual  director 
in  our  Church,  and  a  state  fully  described  and  prescribed  for 
by  the  numerous  writers  whom  we  possess  upon  the  inward 
life  and  the  direction  of  consciences.  Many  are  they  who  are 
tossed  in  the  same  billows  of  secret  tribulation,  many  are 
they  who  are  bewildered  in  the  same  mazes  of  mental  per- 
plexity ;  but  they  have  not  at  least  the  additional  horrors  of 
darkness  and  night.  Ere  they  can  sink,  a  hand  is  stretched 
out,  if  they  will  only  grasp  it  The  troubles  and  trials  which 
haunt  minds  constituted  as  Mr.  Froude's,  many  a  skilful  guide 
would  have  shown  him  to  be  mere  illusive  phantoms  that 
only  serve  to  turn  the  attention  away  from  serious  dangers, 
or  from  solid  good:  snares  cast  by  a  restlessness  of  spirit 
upon  the  path,  to  entangle  the  feet  that  tread  it  .  .  .  The 

^  Naples.    iJl4ma£ns,  i.,  293,  294.] 
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consequence  of  all  his  irregular  and  undirected  austerity,  into 
which,  with  youthful  eagerness,  he  rushed,  was,  that  instead 
of  deriving  thence  vigour  of  thought,  and  closer  intimacy  with 
some  spiritual  feelings,  his  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  flagged  and 
at  length  grew  weary,  and  so  fell  into  that  despondency  which 
failure  will  produce  in  sensitive  minds.  This  discouragement 
is  visible  in  many  parts  of  his  Journal.  ...  In  fact,  Mr.  Froude 
discovered  that  most  important  principle,  that  obedience  to 
the  ordinances  of  authority  gives  the  great  merit  to  the  first 
d^frees  of  penitential  works,  those  which  belong  to  ordinary 
Christians:  such,  that  is,  as  have  not  reached  the  perfection 
of  ascetic  life.  .  .  While  he  seems  so  taken  up,  through  his 
Journals,  with  examination  of  his  fasts  and  austerities,  we  miss 
from  his  pages  those  cheerful  views  of  religion  which  result 
from  confidence  and  love,  from  the  consciousness  of  a  strong 
will  to  do  [God]  service,  and  an  humble  reliance  on  His  mercy 
which  will  measure  that,  rather  than  our  success.  What 
snatches  there  are  of  prayer,  bear  more  the  character  of  one 
sinking  under  the  fatigue  of  foiled  attempts,  and  troubled  with 
anxiety  from  hopelessness  of  success,  tiian  of  a  young  and 
trusting  mind  that  presses  forward  to  a  work  it  deems  glorious : 
the  work  of  God  and  His  religion.  .  .  . 

'  We  certainly  think  that  his  ardent  way,  more  perhaps  of 
expressing  himself  than  of  feeling,  leads  him  often  to  a  harsh 
and  reckless  manner  of  speaking  of  others,  that  must  give  an 
unfavourable  impression    regarding   his   character,  which   we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  amiable  and  gentle.     Still, 
there  are  so  many  fine  points  about  him :  so  much  distrust 
of  himself,  blended  with  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  genius ; 
so  much  independence  of  thought,  coupled  with  deference  to 
the  sentiments  of  others,  those  he  esteemed  more  learned  or 
more  virtuous  than  himself;  so  much  lightness  of  spirit,  united 
to  such  seriousness  of  mind  upon  religious  truths; — in  fine, 
so  earnest  and  sincere  a  desire  to  improve  and  perfect  himself, 
that  our  feelings  lead  us  to  pass  lightly  over  his  faults,  and 
dwell  with  pleasure  upon   his    finer   qualities.      If  we  have 
dilated  somewhat  upon  the  former,  it  has  been  that  we  con- 
sidered them  the  result  of  the  system  to  which  he  was  by 
education  attached,  and  which  is  alone  accountable  for  them. 
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'As,  however,  he  increased  in  years,  his  mind  began  to 
open  to  the  defects  and  wants  of  that  system,  and  boldly  to 
conceive  the  necessity  of  correcting  them.     In  this  he  ran 
manifestly  before  his  fellows,  and  seems  only  to  have  been 
prevented  by  his  premature  death  from  reaching  the  goal  of 
Catholic  Unity.  .  .  .  First,  as  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  we 
find  him  early  desirous  of  going  beyond  the  timid  phraseology 
of  his  party,  and  attributing  to  the   priesthood  such  power 
as  the  Catholic  Church  alone  claims.  ...  In    i83S>he  con- 
demns what  he  calls  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
in  strong  terms.     These  are  his  words :  ''  I  am  more  and  more 
indignant  at  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  think  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
is  as  proud,  irreverent,  and  foolish  as  that  of  any  heresy,  even 
Socinianism."  ^      Still   more,  writing   to   the   author   of   The 
Christian   Year^  he  blames  him  for  denying  that  Christ  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  priest  or  the  receiver,  as  well  as  in  his  heart^ 
These  passages  show  how  far  prepared  he  was  to  outstrip  his 
friends  in  approximation  to  Catholic  doctrines  and  Catholic 
expressions.    .    .  .  The    state    of  celibacy,  and    with   it   the 
monastic   life,  seems    also   to   have   been   an    object   of  his 
admiration.  .  .  .  The  last  fragment  published  of  his  attests 
how  anxiously,  how  candidly,  and  how  powerfully  his  mind 
was  at  work  with  the  great  subject  [of  Church    authority], 
the  hinge  on  which  the  differences  between  us  and  these  new 
divines  may  be  justly  said  to  turn.     This  piece  '  is  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  27,  1 836,  a  month  before  his  death ;  and  as  his  last  illness 
was  of  some  weeks'  duration,  this  document  may  be  considered 
as  his  theological  will  and  testament,  the  last  declaration  of  his 
yet  unbroken  mind.  .  •  .  After  this,  what  more  can  we  desire 
in  proof  of  what  we  asserted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  these  Remains  prove  Mr.  Froude's  mind  to  have  been 
gradually  discovering  more  extensive  and  more  accurate  views 
of  religious  truths  and  the  principles  of  Faith,  with  such  steady 
and  constant  growth  as  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  that 
longer  life  alone  was  wanting,  to  see  him  take  the  salutary 

*  [Remains^  i.,  391.]  "  [Idem,  pp.  403-404.] 

*  [Idemy  p.  426.]    The  remark  on  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople :  see  p.  194. 
Dr.  Wiseman  thought  it  the  very  argument  applicable  to  the  Papal  Jurisdiction. 
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resolve  to  embrace  the  conclusions  of  his  theories  to  their 
fullest  legitimate  extent?  While  the  writings  of  the  new 
divines  seem  to  represent  their  theories  as  perfectly  formed, 
and  their  views  quite  fixed,  the  extracts  we  have  just  made 
show  them  to  be  but  the  shifting  and  unsettled  opinions  of 
men  who  are  yet  discovering  errors  in  what  they  have  formerly 
believed,  and  seeking  further  evidence  of  what  they  shall 
henceforth  hold.  Our  concluding  extract  shall  give  fuller 
evidence  of  this  fact:  it  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newman,  dated 
All  Saints'  Day,  1835.  "Before  I  finish  this,  I  must  enter 
another  protest  against  your  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  end 
of  the  [Via  Media]  as  you  do.  What  good  can  it  do  ?  And 
I  call  it  uncharitable  to  an  excess.  How  mistaken  we  may 
ourselves  be,  on  many  points  that  are  only  gradually  opening 
on  us  1  Surely,  you  should  reserve  *  blasphemous,'  '  impious,' 
etc.,  for  denial  of  the  articles  of  Faith."  ^ 

*  With  this  passage  we  close  Mr.  Froude's  Remains,  Peace 
be  to  him  I  is  our  parting  salutation.  The  hope  which  an 
Ambrose  expressed  for  a  Valentinian,*  who  died  yet  a  Catechu- 
men, we  willingly  will  hold  of  him.  His  ardent  desires  were 
with  the  Truth ;  his  heart  was  not  a  stranger  to  its  love.  He 
was  one,  we  firmly  believe,  whom  no  sordid  views,  or  fear  of 
men's  tongues,  would  have  deterred  from  avowing  his  full 
convictions,  and  embracing  their  consequences,  had  time  and 
opportunity  been  vouchsafed  him  for  a  longer  and  closer 
search.  He  is  another  instance  of  the  same  mysterious  Pro- 
vidence which  guided  a  Grotius  and  a  Leibnitz  to  the  thresh- 
old of  Truth,  but  allowed  them  not  the  time  to  step  within  it, 
into  the  hallowed  precincts  of  God's  Visible  Church.' ' 

^  [Remains f  i.,  422.] 

'  S.  Ambrosii  Mediolan.  Epis.  De  Obiiu  ValerUiniani  [il.]  Consolatio,  Migne, 
Pat,  Latnt  torn,  xvi.,  coll.  1355-1333.  An  apparently  condescending,  but  truly  affec- 
tionate reference. 

'  Note  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  1853,  in  reprinting,  after  fourteen  years,  his 
review  of  Froude's  Remains  in  Essays  on  Various  Subjects y  ii.»93«  '[It]  remsuns 
marked,  with  gratitude,  in  my  mind,  as  an  epoch  in  my  life, — the  visit  which  Mr. 
Fronde  unexpectedly  paid  me,  [at  the  English  College,  Rome,  March,  1833],  in 
company  with  one  [J.  H.  N.]  who  never  afterwards  departed  from  my  thoughts.  .  .  . 
From  that  hour  I  watched  with  intense  interest  and  love  the  Movement  of  which  I 
then  cat^ht  the  first  glimpse.  My  studies  changed  their  course,  the  bent  of  my  mind 
was  altered,  in  the  strong  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  new  mercies  of  Providence.' 
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From  *  The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman,  '  by 
Edwin  A.  Abbott.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892. 

[By  the  kind  pennission  of  Dr.  Abbott  and  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.] 

*  Newman  was  now  [1826]  on  the  point  of  making  a  new 
friend  who  would  do  more  than  any  other  human  being, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  external  influence,  to 
direct  his  course,  or  to  determine  its  final  direction.  "  Bye-the- 
bye,"  says  Newman  to  his  mother,  telling  her  of  the  election  to 
the  Oriel  Fellowship,  March  31,  1826,  "I  have  not  told  you 
the  name  of  the  other  successful  candidate :  Froude  of  Oriel. 
We  were  in  grave  deliberation  till  near  two  this  morning.  •  .  . 
Froude  is  one  of  the  acutest  and  clearest  and  deepest  men  in 
the  memory  of  man."  Clearly,  Froude  had  had,  not  only 
Newman's  vote,  but  also  his  strenuous  advocacy  in  that  pro- 
longed deliberation.  And  it  was  no  bad  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  Froude's  influence  into  Newman's  heart,  that  the 
latter  should  thus  have  favoured  and  befriended  him.  .  .  . 
What  took  Newman,  in  Froude,  was  his  originality  and 
suggestiveness,  his  hatred  of  shams,  his  downright  and  aggressive 
earnestness,  and  perhaps,  too,  some  glimpse  of  what  was  after- 
wards revealed  in  him :  an  anxious,  ascetic,  and  almost  super- 
stitious aspiration  after  a  mediaeval  type  of  holiness.  .  .  .  There 
were  walks  that  Froude  tells  us  of,  in  which  the  two  talked  a 
good  deal  together.  Froude  complains  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  say  to  Newman  more  than  he  intended,  revealed  too  much, 

In  1841,  he  had  written  to  Phillipps  de  Lisle :  '  Let  us  have  an  inflttz  of  new  blood, 
let  us  have  but  even  a  small  number  of  such  men  as  write  in  the  Tracts,  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  eariy  Church:  men  who  have  learned  to  teach  from  Saint 
Augustine,  to  preach  from  Saint  Chrysostom,  and  to  feel  from  Saint  Bernard ; — ^let 
even  a  few  such  men,  with  the  high  clerical  feeling  which  I  believe  them  to  possess, 
enter  faUy  into  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  we  shall  be  speedily  reformed, 
and  England  quickly  converted.  ...  It  is  not  to  you  that  I  say  this  for  the  first 
time,  for  I  have  long  said  it  to  those  about  me,  that  if  the  Oicford  divines  enter  the 
Church,  we  must  be  ready  to  fall  into  the  shade,  and  take  up  our  position  in 
the  background.  I  will  gladly  say  to  any  of  them :  me  oporttt  muuii,  .  .  .  Their 
might,  in  His,  would  be  irresistible.  Abuses  would  soon  give  way  before  our  united 
efforts,  and  many  things  which  appear  such  to  them  would  perhaps  be  explained.' 
The  writer's  'intense  interest  and  love '  for  the  Movement  never  changed.  Li/e  ami 
Letters  of  Ambrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle^  by  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell.  London : 
Macmillan,  1900,  i.,  290. 
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suflfered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  argument^  arid  was  puzzled 
.  .  .  but  if  the  older  beat  the  younger  in  argument,  that  would 
rather  help  than  hinder  the  influence  of  the  latter.     Expert 
in    logical   fence,  Newman   could  not  help  gaining  victories 
which  he  disdained  as  soon  as  won ;  but  Froude  was  effective 
in  protests,  and  all  the  more  with  one  who,  most  vulnerable 
when  victorious,  had  just  achieved  a  dialectical  triumph. 
•  •  ••••.  • 

' ...  To  get  at  Newman,  a  friend  had  to  appeal  to  him 
through  the  imagination ;  .  .  .  indeed,  one  of  the  friends  whom 
we   shall   have    before    us,   did    actually,   though   indirectly, 
influence  Newman's  action  at  so  many  points  in  his  career  that 
if  we  omitted  a  sketch  of  him  here,  we  should  have  to  be 
constantly  digressing  for  explanations  afterwards.     The  three 
friends  are :  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  John  Keble,  and,  as  a 
climax  in  respect  of  influence,  Richard  Hurrell  Froude.  .  .  . 

Froude's  opinions,  [Newman]  says,  arrested  him,  even  when 
they  did  not  gain  his  consent  ...  In  all  these  beliefs 
[enumerated  in  the  Apologia]  Froude  certainly  preceded,  and 
evidence  will  hereafter  clearly  prove  that  he  also  led,  the  friend 
who  had  been  gradually  disengaging  himself  from  the 
Evangelical  School.  Even  in  other  matters  where,  at  first, 
Newman  and  he  differed,  Newman,  in  the  end,  came  round  to 
him.  Froude  was  ''  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Mediaeval  Church," 
Newman  to  the  Primitive ;  but  the  Mediaeval  finally  triumphed. 
He  set  no  great  store  on  theological  detail,  nor  on  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  but  "  took  an  eager  courageous  view  of  things  as 
a  whole." ^  Omit  "courageous,"  perhaps  also  the  "eager,"  and  the 
sentence  will  describe  the  nature  of  Newman's  final  decision. 
He,  too,  took  "things  as  a  whole":  it  was  the  personified 
majesty  of  the  vision  of  Rome  that  ultimately  took  him  captive. 
Recognising  the  difliculty  of  enumerating  all  the  additions  to 
his  creed  which  Newman  derived  from  a  friend  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much,  the  Apologia  selects  four :  admiration  for  Rome, 
dislike  of  the  Reformatio!);  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
belief  in  the  Real  Presence.  But  there  is  perhaps  not  one  in 
the  long  list  of  Froude's  other  opinions  [on  sacerdotal  power, 
ecclesiastical   liberty,   acceptance    of    tradition,   the    intrinsic 

^ '  On  the  whole '  is  Newman's  phrase.    See  p.  26a 
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exoellenoe  of  virginity,  miraculous  interferences,  delight  in  the 
Saints,  and  the  principle  of  penance  and  mortification :  see  the 
passage  in  the  Apologia]  in  which  his  influence  on  Newman 
is  not  perceptible.  If  not  first  planted,  some  of  them  were  at 
all  events  ^  fixed  deep,"  and  firmly  rooted,  by  the  firiend  who 
had  previously  received  them.  If,  therefore,  we  would  under- 
stand Newman's  development,  we  should  spare  no  trouble  in 
attempting  to  understand  that  one  of  all  his  friends  who  is 
shown  by  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  to  have  contributed 
most  to  it  For  this  purpose  all  the  more  pains  are  needed, 
because  the  very  friends  who  loved  him  best  dealt  somewhat 
hardly  with  his  reputation.  In  his  literary  Remains,  they  gave 
to  the  world  the  most  secret  records  of  his  private  life,  in  which, 
besides  hinting  at  deeper  "  vilenesses,"  he  sets  down  in  detail, 
with  unflinching  severity,  if  not  with  exaggeration,  the  very 
smallest  infirmities  of  will  and  deed.  The  Apologia  speaks  of 
''  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  nature,  the  playfulness,  the 
free  elastic  force  and  graceful  versatility  of  mind,  and  the 
patient  winning  considerateness  in  discussion  which  endeared 
him  to  those  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart " ;  and  other  testi- 
mony enables  us  to  believe  that  in  the  small  circle  of  those 
who  knew  him  well,  he  was  really  such  as  he  is  there  described ; 
but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  Remains,  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  gentleness  and  considerateness  reached  far  beyond 
the  close  company  of  those  who  were  struggling  for  the 
religious  cause  which  he  had  at  heart 

'.  •  .  The  Journal  begins  in  the  year  1826,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Oriel  Fellowship.  The  second  line  is  as  follows : 
''Feb.  I,  Oxford.  All  my  associations  here  are  bad,  and 
I  can  hardly  shake  them  ofll"  He  determines  to  wrestle  with 
his  conceit,  aflectation,  wandering  of  mind,  lassitude.  .  .  . 
Then  follows  an  allusion  which  Newman,  devoted  by  a  kind  of 
inward  vow  to  celibacy  since  the  age  of  sixteen,  would  well 
understand:  "The  consciousness  of  having  capacities  for 
happiness,  with  no  objects  to  gratify  them,  seems  to  grow  upon 
me.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me."  This  is  the  mood  which 
he  elsewhere  describes  to  Newman  as  "sawney":  natural  at 
times  to  those  who  are  under  a  kind  of  vow  to  serve  a  cause, 
without  domestic  distractions  or  encumbrances. 
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^The  problem  exhibited  in  these  pages ...  is  the  old  but  never 
antiquated  one :  ''  How  to  keep  the  human  machine  in  order." 
Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  there  are  two  solutions. 
Men  can  be  delivered  from  the  beast  within  them  by  love,  or 
by  fear.  The  second  may  be  called  no  deliverance  at  all  by 
those  who  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  first,  but  it  is 
deliverance,  of  a  sort ;  and  Froude's  Journal  shows  us  a  man 
of  immense  strength  of  will :  of  acute  intellect,  and  of  high 
imaginations;  restless  and  masterful  almost  to  the  extent  of 
tyrannical  malignity,  in  his  youth ;  conscious  of  grievous  lapses 
in  the  past  and  of  something  (he-hardly  knew  what)  terribly 
wanting  in  his  present  moral  condition ;  now  at  last  goaded 
by  bitter  remorse,  and  urged  by  the  pressure  of  new  responsi- 
bilities, to  reform  his  corrupt  nature,  and  attempting  to  work 
out  his  salvation  through  an  asceticism  dictated,  at  first,  by 
something  like  terror.  . .,  .  In  1826,  Froude  had  sent  a  letter 
to  Keble,  curiously  tingeing  with  his  own  gloom  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist,  who  prays  to  be  hidden  under  the  *'  shadow  of 
the  wings "  of  the  divine  Protection :  he  speaks  of  God  as  a 
Being  whose  presence  is  mainly  manifested  by  control,  and  by 
a  holy  "  terror  " : 

•  "  Lord  of  the  World,  Almighty  King  ! 
Thy  shadow  resteth  over  all. 
Or  where  the  Saints  thy  terrors  sing, 
Or  where  the  waves  obey  Thy  call." 

* .  .  .  Froude's  religion,  then,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon 
his  conception  of  God,  was  a  religion  of  almost  unmixed  fear. 
So  far  as  it  was  of  something  better,  it  was  purified,  first,  by 
a  love  and  admiration  for  "  the  holy  men  of  old,"  such  as  the 
founders  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  in  whose  steps,  after  his 
election  to  his  Fellowship,  he  aspired  to  tread ;  secondly,  by 
his  affection  for  Keble,  for  whom,  in  the  prayer  written  at  the 
same  time,  he  thanks  God,  as  one  who  had  convinced  him  of 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  in  whose  presence  he  tasted  happi- 
ness ;  but  above  all,  by  his  devotion  to  his  mother,  in  whose 
recollection  he  found  a  consciousness  of  that  blessedness  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  look  for  in  the  presence  of  Saints  and 
Angels.  These  were  feelings  which  were  better  than  his  religion, 
and  which,  if  they  could  have  developed  and  grown  with  the 
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latter,  might  have  delivered  it  from  fears,  and  have  converted 
it  into  a  source  of  peace  as  well  as  of  activity :  but  whether 
from  the  irremediable  taint  of  the  past,  or  owing  to  influence 
that  proved  too  strong  for  Keble's,  this  growth  did  not  go  on. 

'  Newman  •  .  .  taught  at  an  early  period  that  self-knowledge 
is  the  basis  of  all  religious  knowledge.  Whether  Froude 
adopted  or  originated  this  doctrine,  it  must  have  stimulated  his 
fears :  for  it  was  a  proverb  with  him  that ''  everyone  may  know 
worse  of  himself  than  he  possibly  can  of  Charles  the  Second/' 
In  less  than  six  months  after  the  thanksgiving  recorded  above, 
we  find  him  protesting  (January  lo,  1827)  that  he  dares  not 
now  utter  the  prayers  of  wise  and  holy  men,  and  that  God  has 
aflfrighted  him  with  hideous  dreams,  and  disquieted  him  with 
perpetual  mortifications.  ...  It  is  to  Keble  that  he  owes 
his  release,  for  how  long  he  knows  not,  from  the  misery  in 
which  he  has  been  recently  bound.  At  the  same  time  Keble 
advises  him  to  give  up  his  ascetic  self-denial,  and  Froude 
acquiesces.  Though  it  had  the  colour  of  humility,  it  now 
appears  to  him  to  have  been  in  reality  the  food  of  pride: 
self-imposed,  it  seems  to  him  ''quite  different  from  imposed 
by  the  Church."  What  sort  of  self-denials  they  were,  and 
what  Froude's  self-introspection  implied,  the  reader  ought  to 
be  informed  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  they  show  the 
fierce  determination  and  almost  bitter  self-hatred  with  which 
the  young  man  turned  against  himself,  in  his  resolution  to 
suppress  his  own  egotism  and  conceit ;  and  secondly,  because 
Newman  and  Keble  (or  perhaps  Keble  instigated  by  Newman), 
thought  it  worth  while  to  record  the  minutest  of  these  details, 
and  spoke  of  the  Journal  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
Tractarian  literature.  Froude  sets  down,  for  example,  (and 
they  print  1)  that  he  was  ashamed,  on  one  occasion,  to  have 
it  known  that  he  had  no  gloves ;  that  he  was  ashamed,  on 
another,  that  he  had  muddy  trousers  (although  he  would  not  go 
to  the  length  of  concealing  them) ;  that  he  was  pleased,  on 
another,  when  there  was  no  Evening  Prayer ;  that  he  felt  an 
impulse  of  pleasure  on  finding  that  W.  was  not  at  Chapel  one 
morning ;  that  he  ostentatiously  hinted  to  S.  that  he  got  up 
at  six  o'clock;  that  he  read  affectedly  in  evening  Chapel; 
that  he  felt  an  inclination  to  make  remarks  with  a  view  to 
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showing  how  much  he  had  thought  upon  serious  subjects; 
and  that  once,  after  accidentally  breaking  one  of  W/s 
windows,  he  felt  a  disposition  to  ''sneak  away."  .  .  .  He 
seriously  argues  the  pros  and  cons  ("  bothering  "  himself  about 
it  for  three  days),  concerning  the  purchase  of  a  great-coat 
On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  fact  that  he  '*  wants,"  i^.^  needs 
it,  which  one  would  have  thought  would  have  been  conclusive ; 
but  against  this  he  sets  the  fact  that  he  *^  wishes "  it ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  well  to  deny  himself  the  satisfaction.  .  .  . 
By  his  own  confession,  he  occasionally  made  himself  stupid 
and  sleepy  through  his  ascetic  habits.  But  to  the  last  he 
retained  his  admiration  for  them,  at  all  events  when  they  were 
imposed  by  external  authority.  .  .  . 

*  Why  did  the  Editors  of  Froude's  Remains  give  to  the  world 
these  extraordinary  confessions?  ...  If,  indeed,  Froude  had 
taken  Keble's  advice,  they  could  not  thus  have  made  his  secrets 
the  property  of  posterity ;  for  he  had  advised  his  pupil  not  only 
to  give  up  his  self-imposed  asceticisms,  but  also  to  bum  his 
confessions.  But  this  advice  was  given  in  1826;  whereas  the 
Remains  were  published  in  1838.  Are  we  wrong  in  inferring 
that  during  this  interval,  Keble  may  have  been  pushed  forward 
by  Newman  his  Co-editor,  who  taught  that  all  religious  know- 
ledge must  be  based  on  self-knowledge  ?  From  the  Letters, 
this  seems  probable.  ...  It  follows,  at  once,  that  there  is 
very  little  thankfulness  in  Froude's  form  of  Christianity. 
The  visible  world  seemed  so  full  of  delusion,  mockery,  and 
temptation,  that  a  hostile  or  ironical  attitude  towards  it  was  the 
only  one  possible.  "  This  irony,"  says  James  Mozley,  "  arose 
from  that  peculiar  mode  in  which  Troude  viewed  all  earthly 
things,  himself  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him  not  excepted." 
What  was  this  peculiar  mode?  To  define  it  briefly  would 
be  difHcult  It  must  have  recognised  something  of  reality 
and  goodness  in  those  friends  and  allies  towards  whom  his 
heart  went  out,  and  with  whom  he  was  ready  to  labour,  to 
the  end,  for  what  he  considered  the  "Truth,"  freely  placing 
his  fortune,  his  faculties,  and  his  last  breath,  at  their  dis- 
posal. But  still,  it  was  not  the  '*  mode "  of  St  Paul,  nor  of 
Keble;  it  was  more  like,  though  not  quite  like,  that  of 
Newman,     It  was  certainly  not  the  **  mode "   of  the  author 
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who  wrote  that  '*  God  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy." 
Indeed,  "irony"  is  perhaps  hardly  the  right  word  to  use 
of  the  superficial  self-mockery»  but  more  profound  self- 
hatred  and  self-contempt,  approaching  sometimes  to  despair, 
with  which,  in  some  of  his  self-introspective  moods,  Froude 
smites  and  rends  himself,  and  his  faults ;  yes,  and  his  resolves 
to  correct  his  faults,  sometimes  even  pouring  scorn  upon 
himself  for  writing  down  his  own  good  resolutions,  and  for 
thinking  well  of  himself,  in  the  act  of  doing  it.  "  The  chief 
reason,"  he  says,  "  for  my  being  interested  in  any  object,  is  the 
fact  that  I  happen  to  be  pursuing  it,"  "  nor  can  I  look  with 
serious  feeling  on  the  miseries  of  anyone  but  my  own.  The 
blight  of  God  is  on  me  for  my  selfish  life."  ...  Is  "  irony " 
a  term  quite  strong  enough  to  denote  this  savage,  sarcastic 
self-laceration,  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  result  in  moral 
and  spiritual  suicide?  So  far,  it  would  seem  that  the  two 
friends  resembled  each  other  in  almost  every  one  of  their 
principles  of  religious  thought  A  religion  of  fear ;  a  profound 
sens9  of  an  awful  Holiness;  an  absence  of  general  loving- 
kindness  and  human-heartedness ;  a  vast  and  almost  servile 
respect  for  power  as  power ;  an  inclination  to  asceticism,  in  the 
older  of  the  two  as  a  test  of  sincerity,  but  in  the  younger,  rather 
as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  passions ;  a  dread  of  wilfulness, 
and  a  rooted  suspicion  of  self, — these  feelings  appear  to  have 
been,  in  both,  so  powerful  and  original,  that  whatever  influence 
either  might  exert  upon  the  other  would  result,  not  in  changing, 
but  in  confirming  and  hardening;  or  at  most,  in  suggesting 
some  new  application  of  the  theories  common  to  both. 

*We  now  pass  to  the  only  principle  in  which  the  two 
seem  first  to  have  differed,  but  ultimately  to  have  agreed 
This  principle  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  is  that  of  tact  or 
management,  especially  in  the  diffusion,  colouring,  and  some* 
times  in  the  reservation  or  suppression,  of  religious  doctrine, 
with  a  view  to  surmounting  prejudice  and  instilling  truth. 
To  this,  Newman  (though  not  the  first  to  use  the  word  in 
this  sense)  gave  the  name  of  "economy."  There  are  many 
reasons  for  concluding  that  in  this  one  respect  Froude  was 
passive,  a  simple  recipient  from  Newman.  .  .  .  Froude  antici- 
pated, and   endeavoured  to  develop  precipitately,  the  logical 
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results,  both  of  the  principles  which  they  held  in  common,  and 
of  those  which  he  instilled  into  his  friend,  and  also  of  this  par- 
ticular principle  which  alone  his  friend  seems  to  have  instilled 
into  him.  Such  a  development  may  be  often  noticed,  when  a 
strong-willed  man  who  sees  only  one  side  of  a  question,  takes 
up  a  plan  invented  by  another  who  sees  many.  The  inventor 
may  be  moderate ;  the  adopter  carries  the  invention  to  excess. 
Froude  was  at  that  time  (1834)  dragging  Newman  onwards 
towards  Roman  doctrine ;  but  he  may  have  submitted  to  learn 
from  Newman  the  best  method  of  diffusing  it.  He  did  not 
like  the  method,  and  therefore  he  called  it  by  bad  names,  such 
as  "  undermining,"  "  poisoning,"  and  the  like.  .  .  • 

'  Newman's  formal  usual  doctrine  [was]  that  as  we  cannot 
be  sure  about  our  own  salvation,  so  neither  can  we  about  that 
of  others ;  that  we  have  enough  to  do  with  thinking  and  fearing 
about  our  own  eternal  concerns ;  that,  as  before  God,  no  man 
can  help  another,  for  we  must  not  only  die  alone  but  live  alone, 
nor  can  there  be  any  spiritual  contact  between  soul  and  soul, 
in  this  life.  Yet  at  least  on  one  occasion  his  feelings  were 
too  strong  for  his  dogma.  When  Froude  drew  near  to  death, 
Newman  refused  to  fear  for  his  sake.  With  him  in  his  mind, 
he  would  not  use  his  favourite  metaphor  of  "  grovelling  worms," 
to  describe  the  relation  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
Casting  away  all  reserve,  all  doubts,  and  all  terrors,  he  shoots 
up  to  a  Miltonic  height,  in  the  confidence  that  God  cannot 
waste  this  immortal  soul  which  He  has  made.  Thus  he  writes 
to  Froude  himself: 

' "  It  made  me  think  how  many  posts  there  are  in  His 
kingdom,  how  many  offices,  Who  says  to  one  Do  this,  and  he 
doeth  it.  It  is  quite  impossible  that,  some  way  or  other,  you 
are  not  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  God's  purposes. 
Though  I  saw  the  earth  cleave  and  you  fall  in,  or  Heaven 
open  and  a  chariot  appear,  I  should  say  just  the  same.  God 
has  ten  thousand  posts  of  service.  You  might  be  of  use  in 
the  central  elemental  fire ;  you  might  be  of  use  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea."  ^ 

'  The  same  passionate  conviction,  based  not  upon  Authority 
or  upon  Scripture,  but  upon  his  own  sense  of  what  must  be 

^  y.  H^  N>  Litters  and  Comspondence^  ii.,  66. 
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right,  finds   expression   also   in  a  sermon  written   about  the 
same  time.^ 

'  'I  They  are  taken  away  for  some  purpose,  surely ;  their 
gifts  are  not  lost  to  us :  their  soaring  minds,  the  fire  of  their 
contemplations,  the  sanctity  of  their  desires,  the  vigour  of 
their  faith,  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  their  affections, 
were  not  given  without  an  object  Yea,  doubtless  they  are 
keeping  up  the  perpetual  chant  in  the  Shrine  above,  prayfng 
and  praising  God  day  and  night  in  His  Temple  like  Moses 
upon  the  mount,  while  Joshua  and  his  host  fight  with 
Amalek." 

'  •  .  •  Deprived  of  Froude,  and  now  of  his  mother,  with  one 
sister  married,  and  the  other  to  be  married  a  few  months  after- 
wards, Newman  must  have  felt  alone  indeed.  How  much  this 
feeling  of  communion  with  the  departed  had  been  growing  in 
Newman  may  be  seen  from  the  only  two  poems  of  1835  '  (the 
last  until  we  come  to  the  Roman  period),  both  of  which  bring 
before  us  the  intercession  of  the.  dead  for  the  living.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whose  voice  Newman  was  henceforth  to  hear 
most  distinctly  amid  all  the  earthly  din  and  uproar  of  the 
conflict  of  the  Tracts :  it  was  that  of  the  man  whose  Breviary 
(assigned  to  him  by  a  chance  utterance  of  some  friend,  which 
he  accepted  as  a  message  from  Heaven)  lay  always  on  his 
study  table,  destined  to  lie  there  for  half  a  century;  to  the 
possession  of  which  he  attached  such  importance,  that  besides 
minutely  describing  the  incident  in  the  Apologiay  he  records  it 
in  the  Letters^  along  with  his  mother's  death,  as  one  of  nine 
important  events  of  this  critical  year :  ''  My  knowing  and  using 
the  Breviary."* 

'Froude  (not  Froude's  opinions,  but  Froude  himself,  or 
his  personality,  Froude  first,  living,  and  then,  as  a  post- 
humous influence,  still  more  powerful  after  death),  did  more 
than  any  other  external  thing  to  make  Newman  what  he 
became,  and  to  shape,  through  Newman,  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment. Some  of  Newman's  most  important  steps  dated  from 
the  year  of  their  intimacy.     It  was  in   1829  that   the   two 

^  ParockitU  Sermons^  ii.,  214:  Ascension  Day. 

*  There  are  four '  Delta '  poems  of  1835  in  Lyra  Apostolicay  one  of  1856. 

'  Memorandum  in  Letters  and  Comspondenu^  ii.,  176. 
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became  close  friends :  Newman  the  non-political,  and  Froude 
the  High  Tory.  .  .  .  A  priori,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
believe  that  Froude  pushed  Newman  on.  Froude  was  a  High 
Churchipan  from  the  first,  with  an  inclination  towards  the 
Mediaeval  Church,  and  from  this  he  never  swerved :  Newman 
was  an  Evangelical,  extricating  himself  from  Evangelicalism. 
The  former  had  no  doubts ;  the  latter  was  at  that  time  pef- 
petually  doubting.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  natural 
that  the  former  should  take  the  lead  of  the  latter  ? 

' .  .  .  Froude  is  not  quite  fairly,  or  at  least  fully,  repre- 
sented in  the  Remains.  The  Journal,  and  even  the  Letters, 
fail,  perhaps,  to  express  some  latent  feeling  which  might  have 
softened  apparent  harshness.  To  those  who  knew  him  well, 
his  words  were  interpreted  by  his  personality,  which  all  concur 
in  describing  as  bright,  graceful,  and  even  "  beautiful."  ...  It 
was  this  brilliant  and  graceful  embodiment,  in  one  so  earnest, 
so  ascetically  strict,  so  clear-headed,  and  so  confident,  [one]  of 
definite  consistent  imaginations  about  spiritual  things  (which 
imaginations  Newman  describes  as  "intellectual  principles") 
that  first  arrested,  and  ultimately  captivated  the  older  friend, 
who  was  at  first  disposed  to  smile  at,  even  while  admiring,  the 
erratic,  "  sillyish,"  "  red-hot "  High  Churchman.  .  .  . 

* .  .  .  Fundamentally  agreeing  with  Froude,  from  the  first, 
in  the  principles  of  religious  fear,  obedience,  and  self-distrust, 
Newman  differed  from  him  only  in  the  expression  and  appli- 
cation of  them ;  and  on  these  points  Froude's  mind  was  settled 
while  Newman's  was  still  in  flux.  No  wonder  that,  by  degrees, 
Newman  lost  confidence  in  any  utterance  of  his  own  unless 
Froude  first  stamped  it  with  his  approval.  Did  not  Froude 
always  take  the  lead,  experimenting,  as  it  were,  on  himself? 
And  had  not  Newman  repeatedly  to  confess  that  Froude 
was  right,  and  he  himself  wrong  ?  One  reason  for  this  was, 
that  Froude,  being  of  an  aesthetic  bent,  instinctively  turned 
from  the  Primitive  Church,  which  was,  to  him,  an  affair  of 
books,  and  of  which  he  knew  very  little,  to  the  Mediaeval 
Church,  with  which  he  was  in  complete  harmony,  or  to  the 
Anglican  Nonjurors,  about  whom  he  had  some  sympathetic 
knowledge.  This  gave  to  his  notions  a  naturalness  and  a 
practicableness  in  which  Newman's  were  deficient.     For  this, 

33 
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and  for  other  reasons,  Froude  seemed  to  be  a  seer  in  r^ons 
where  Newman  was  only  a  groper ;  and  so,  in  time,  the  latter 
came  naturally  not  only  to  depend  on  the  former,  but  also  to 
avow  his  dependence  so  far  as  to  declare  his  unwillingness  to 
commit  himself  to  anything  definite  till  the  man  who  could 
see  had  given  it  his  imprimatur.  Still,  the  brighter  and  more 
pleasing  side  of  Froude's  character  must  not  allow  us  to  forget 
that  his  search  after  holiness  implied  not  only  something 
bordering  on  abjectness  towards  God,  but  also  strife  on  earth, 
and  the  appearance  of  ill-will  towards  a  great  multitude  of 
men.  These  qualities  explain  in  part  the  secret  of  his  power 
over  Newman,  who  would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  but  a  detached  soul  holding  aloof  from  all 
the  world,  and  especially,  perhaps,  from  the  rabble,  that 
"  knoweth  not  the  law."  But  Froude  was  by  far  the  more 
combative  of  the  two,  and  appears  to  have  acted  on  Newman, 
as  on  Keble,  in  the  way  of  an  inciting  cause,  or,  to  use  his 
own  metaphor,  a  **  poker." 

'We  find  here  depicted  [in  the  Remains]  a  Christian  in 
whose  most  secret  records,  self-examinations  and  prayers,  there 
appears  scarcely  any  mention  of  Christ  as  a^  Person,  and  very 
little  trace  of  any  love  of  Christ  (who  hardly  appears  at  all  in 
them  except  in  some  reference  to  the  sacramental  Body  and 
Blood);  yet  one  who  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  is  seeking 
after  that  salvation  which  he  supposes  to  be  derivable  from 
Christ's  Church*;  a  man  who  obstinately  detested,  first  in  him- 
self, then  in  others,  the  least  vestige  of  affectation,  cant,  and 
h}rpocrisy:  who  spoke  what  he  meant,  as  he  meant  it,  and 
would  always  have  gone,  if  his  friends  had  allowed  him,  by 
the  straightest  of  ways  towards  what  he  deemed  the  best  of 
objects;  a  man,  therefore,  of  an  essentially  truth-loving  dis- 
position, searching  for  Truth  in  all  sincerity,  but  restricted  by  a 
"  system  "  to  a  search  within  certain  limits  and  through  certain 
methods ;  shut  out  from  the  great  world  of  men,  and  shut  into 
the  comparatively  small  world — not  indeed,  as  Newman  was, 
of  books,  but— of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  imaginations; 
by  nature,  without  any  deep  feeling  of  human-hearted  sociality, 
without  love  of  man  as  a  fellow-man ;  by  ecclesiasticism  led 
rather  to  hate  than  to  love ;  loving  indeed  a  few,  but  only  as  a 
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Spartan  might  love  his  companions-in-arms,  loving  those  select 
spirits  by  whose  side  he  could  battle  for  the  interests  of  "  the 
Church." 

*  Such  a  picture,  though  "  instructive,"  is  not  pleasing.  Yet 
those  who  feel  inclined  to  ridicule,  or  to  give  way  to  disgust, 
as  they  peruse  records  of  one  whom  they  may  be  disposed  to 
call  the  Minute  Ascetic, — telling  us  of  his  shame  at  feeling 
ashamed  that  he  had  muddy  trousers,  or  no  gloves,  or  of  his 
remorse  for  talking  "  flash,"  or  for  not  finding  it  easy  to  keep 
awake  during  a  sermon,  or  for  wanting  to  win  sixpences  at 
cards,  will,  if  they  read  a  little  further,  generally  find  other 
entries  of  a  different  character,  as,  for  example,  touching  a 
certain  offertory :  *'  Intended  £2  :  i  os.,  but  thought  I  should  be 

observed,  so  vowed  £$  to  the Mendicity  Society."     We 

cannot  smile  at  the  man  who,  beneath  under-statements  conveyed 
half  in  slang,  half  in  the  language  of  Tractarian  reserve,  con- 
cealed a  resolution  not  only  to  deny  himself,  but  even,  so  far  as  he 
could,  to  suppress  himself;  who  so  hated  his  own  individuality, 
and  was  so  alarmed  at  the  least  touch  of  the  self-will  of  genius 
within  him,  that  he  made  it  his  ''  great  ambition  to  become  a 
humdrum."  Doomed  to  an  early  lingering  death,  and  to  leave 
others  to  continue  the  religious  conflict  in  which  he,  of  all  the 
combatants,  took  the  keenest  and  most  passionate  pleasure, 
he  drops  no  word  of  self-commiseration  and  repining ;  and  in 
the  last  month  of  his  life,  having  contributed  the  proceeds  of 
his  Fellowship  to  the  cause,  he  asks  Newman  to  use  it  at  his 
pleasure,  and  to  make  people  infer  that  the  money  was  being 
contributed  by  a  large  number  of  subscribers.  "  Spend  away, 
my  boy,  and  make  a  great  fuss,  as  if  your  money  came  from 
a  variety  of  sources."  If  this  was  **  economy,"  it  cannot,  at  all 
events,  be  scoffed  at  Nothing  is  here  for  contempt,  least  of 
all  from  commonplace,  compromising,  half-way-halting  semi- 
Christians  or  quasi-Christians.  Manifestly,  we  have  here  a 
man :  no  mere  word-bag  or  lump  of  sensations,  but  a  being 
with  a  will,  and  with  a  controlling  purpose ;  one  who  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  lead  those  who  did  not 
know  theirs ;  a  fine  specimen  of  tiie  ecclesiastic  militant,  essen- 
tially a  champion  of  holiness,  though  essentially,  if  charity  be 
essential,  not  a  Christian.     Such  was  Richard  Hurrell  Froude, 
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who,  while  living,  influenced  Newman  much,  and  after  his 
death,  more ;  "  re-touching  the  faith,"  and  **  deepening  every  line," 
not  as  Newman's  poem  suggested,  of  himself,  but  of  the  poet, 
his  survivor,  his  second  self.  When  [Froude]  died,  a  book  of 
his,  by  what  most  people  would  call  an  accident,  passed  into 
Newman's  possession.  Newman  deemed  it  more  than  an 
accident.  From  that  time  forward  it  lay  on  his  study  table ; 
and  by  it,  though  dead,  his  friend  continued  to  speak  to  and  to 
guide  him :  always  in  one  direction.  Rightly  does  Newman 
record  as  one  among  nine  important  events  of  the  "  cardinal " 
spring  of  1836,  **  my  knowing  and  using  the  Breviary."  * 


'Oriel  College,'  by  David  Watson  Rannie,  M.A. 

London:  F.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,   1900. 

[By  kind  permission  of  D.  W.  Rannie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  of  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Co.] 

'  The  chief  aim  of  the  Fellowship  [at  Oriel]  was  to  test 
dialectical  power ;  a  chief  occupation  of  the  Common  Room 
was  to  practise  it.  .  .  .  Newman  himself,  who  did  more  than  . 
any  other  man  to  divert  the  College  from  criticism  to  sub- 
mission, has  left  a  vivid  picture  ...  of  his  own  argumentative 
brusquerie  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Oriel  Common  • 
Room.  And  it  is  noticeable,  both  in  his  case  and  that  of 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  his  chief  coadjutor  in  sowing  the  seed 
of  the  coming  Tractarianism  in  College,  that  their  method  was 
essentially  dialectic  and  modern,  even  though  its  effect,  on  them- 
selves and  others,  was  to  lead  them  into  "  fierce  thoughts"  against 
the  modem  spirit  and  the  modem  trend  of  things.  Pusey 
might  bury  himself  in  theology,  and  Keble  might  be  the 
singer  and  sweet  saint  of  a  revived  devotion ;  but  Newman 
and  Froude,  even  when  the  gates  of  authority  seemed  about  to 
close  on  them  for  ever,  were  questioners  and  controversialists 
and  gladiators,  striving  to  rationalise  reason  out  of  its  own 
supremacy. 
........ 

'  In  hurrying  on  the  birth  of  the  new  issue,  both  at  Oriel 
and  beyond  it,  the  influence  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  was  veiy 
great     We  have  seen  that  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in 
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1826.     He  was  an  Oriel  man  throughout,  and  had  taken  a 
double  second  in  1824.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Totnes,  and  the  eldest  of  three  eminent  brothers, 
all  Oriel  men:  William,  the  engineer,   bom    in    18 10,  and 
James  Anthony,  the  historian,  born   in    181 8.     Hurrell  was 
born  in  1803.     Always  delicate,  he  fell  into  consumption  early 
in  the  Thirties,  and  died  in  1836.     But  though  his  career  was 
short  and  enfeebled,  and  though  there  is  little  of  him  in  print 
but  what  the  affectionate  appreciation  of  his  friends  put  there, 
it  is  certain  that  Hurrell  Froude  had  in  his  College  an  influence 
both  intense  and  peculiar,  which  radiated  widely,  and  was 
answerable   for   some   of  the   most   marked    phenomena   of 
Tractarianism.     Froude   was    perhaps   the    most   convinced, 
the   most    outspoken,   the    most    throughgoing    Mediaevalist 
among  the  young  men  who  thought  the  Church  of  England 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition ;  and  he  had  the  incommunicable 
and  inexplicable  gift  of  great  personal  influence,  which,  in  his 
case,  took  the  most  irresistible  of  all  its  forms :  that  of  impress- 
ing   others   with    his    equal   pre-eminence    in   intellect   and 
character.      While  the  other  Tractarian  propagandists  of  the 
immediate  future  were  recoiling  in  fear  and  anxiety  from  the 
advance  of  the  Liberal  and  Erastian  tide,  Froude  was  ardently 
counselling  reaction,   loudly   and  scornfully   proclaiming  the 
loveliness  and  rightness  of  at  least  a  large  number  of  Roman 
opinions  and  practices,  and  laying  a  zealous  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
•  •••••■• 

'  In  fact,  one  can  plainly  see  that  the  religious  revival  which 
was  coming  to  the  English  Church  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
tutorial  quarrel  at  Oriel  in  1830.     The  Tutors  had  the  new 
wine   of  it   in    their   veins;   they  were   the  subjects   of  an 
enthusiasm  which  they  were  impelled  to  communicate,  and 
which  was  intolerant  of  restraint ;  whilst  the  Provost  [Hawkins] 
was,  and  was  to  remain,  outside  the  range  of  the  new  ideas. 
In  such  a  situation  compromise  was  impracticable.  .  .  .  This 

change  had  certain  important  and  well-marked  results  on  the 
College.  In  the  first  place,  it  riveted  the  authority  of  Provost 
Hawkins,  and  made  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  dominant 
force  in  Oriel.     In  the  second  place,  as  the  deprived  Tutors 
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remained  Fellows  and  attached  members  of  the  Collie,  it  did 
nothing  to  reduce  the  spread  of  their  influence  in  Common 
Room,  and  indirectly,  in  College  generally,  but  rather  tended 
to  increase  it,  by  opposition.  Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all, 
it  dealt  a  blow  to  the  intellectual  prestige  of  the  College,  from 
which  it  never  recovered  during  Hawkins's  long  reign/ 


From  *  The  Oxford  Counter-Reformation  '  in  '  Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects.'  Series  IV.  By  James 
Anthony  Froude.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1883. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Froude  and  <^  Messrs.  Longmans.] 

'  .  .  .  The  last  forty  or  fifty  years  will  be  memorable 
hereafter  in  the  history  of  English  opinion.  The  number  of 
those  who  recollect  the  beginnings  of  the  Oxford  Revival  is 
shrinking  fast ;  and  such  of  us  as  survive  may  usefully  note 
down  their  personal  recollections  as  a  contribution,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  the  general  narrative.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  recall  the 
figures  of  those  who  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  drama.  If 
they  had  not  been  men  of  ability,  they  could  not  have  produced 
the  revolution  that  was  brought  about  by  them.  Their 
personal  characters  were  singularly  interesting.  Two  of  them 
were  distinctly  men  of  real  genius.  My  own  brother  was,  at 
starting,  the  foremost  of  the  party ;  the  flame,  therefore, 
naturally  burnt  hot  in  my  own  immediate  environment  The 
phrases  and  formulas  of  Anglo-Catholicism  had  become  house- 
hold words  in  our  family,  before  I  understood  coherently  what 
the  stir  and  tmnult  was  about 

'  We  fancy  that  we  are  free  agents.  We  are  conscious  of 
what  we  do ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  causes  which 
make  us  do  it ;  and  therefore  we  imagine  that  the  cause  is  in 
ourselves.  The  Oxford  leaders  believed  that  they  were  fighting 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  were  themselves  most 
completely  the  creatures  of  their  age.  It  was  one  of  those 
periods  when  conservative  England  had  been  seized  with 
a  passion  for  reform.  Parliament  was  to  be  reformed;  the 
municipal  institutions  were  to  be  reformed ;  there  was  to  be  an 


'  •>• 
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end  of  monopolies  and  privileges.  The  Constitution  was  to 
be  cut  in  pieces  and  boiled  in  the  Benthamite  caldron,  from 
which  it  was  to  emerge  in  immortal  youth.  In  a  reformed 
State  there  needed  a  reformed  Church.  My  brother  and  his 
friends  abhorred  Bentham  and  all  his  works.  The  Establish- 
ment, in  its  existing  state,  was  too  weak  to  do  battle  with  the 
new  enemy.  Protestantism  was  the  chrysalis  of  Liberalism. 
The  Church,  therefore,  was  to  be  unprotestantised.  The  Reform- 
ation, my  brother  said, ''  was  a  bad  setting  of  a  broken  limb." 
The  limb  needed  breaking  a  second  time,  and  then  it  would 
be  equal  to  its  business. 

'  My  brother  exaggerated  the  danger,  and  underestimated 
the  strength,  which  existing  institutions  and  customs  possess, 
so  long  as  they  are  left  undisturbed.  Before  he  and  his 
friends  undertook  the  process  of  reconstruction,  the  Church 
was  perhaps  in  the  healthiest  condition  which  it  had  ever 
known.  .  .  .  The  average  English  incumbent  of  fifty  years  ago 
was  a  man  of  private  fortune,  the  younger  brother  of  the  land- 
lord perhaps,  and  holding  the  family  living ;  or  it  might  be 
the  landlord  himself,  his  advowson  being  part  of  the  estate. 
His  professional  duties  were  his  services  on  Sunday,  funerals 
and  weddings  on  week-days,  and  visits,  when  needed,  among 
the  sick.  In  other  respects  he  lived  like  his  neighbours, 
distinguished  from  them  only  by  a  black  coat  and  white  neck- 
cloth, and  greater  watchfulness  over  his  words  and  actions. 
He  farmed  his  own  glebe ;  he  kept  horses ;  he  shot  and  hunted 
moderately,  and  mixed  in  general  society.  He  was  generally 
a  magistrate ;  he  attended  public  meetings,  and  his  education 
enabled  him  to  take  a  leading  part  in  county  business.  His 
wife  and  daughters  looked  after  the  poor,  taught  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  managed  the  penny  clubs  and  clothing  clubs. 
He  himself  was  spoken  of  in  the  parish  as  '*  the  master,"  the 
person  who  was  responsible  for  keeping  order  there,  and  who 
knew  how  to  keep  it.  The  labourers  and  the  farmers  looked 
up  to  him.  The  family  in  the  "  great  house  "  could  not  look 
down  upon  him.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  still  his  pride  to  bring 
up  his  sons  as  gentlemen;  and  economies  were  cheerfully 
submitted  to  at  home  to  give  them  a  start  in  life  at  the 
University,  or  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 
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'  Our  own  household  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  order. 
My  father  was  Rector  of  the  parish.  He  was  Archdeacon, 
he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  had  a  moderate  fortune  of 
his  own,  consisting  chiefly  in  land,  and  he  belonged,  therefore, 
to  the  *'  landed  interest"  Most  of  the  magistrates'  work  of  the 
neighbourhood  passed  through  his  hands.  If  anything  was 
amiss,  it  was  his  advice  which  was  most  sought  after ;  and  I 
remember  his  being  called  upon  to  lay  a  troublesome  ghost. 
In  his  younger  days,  he  had  been  a  hard  rider  across  country. 
His  children  knew  him  as  a  continually  busy,  useful  man  of 
the  world,  a  learned  and  cultivated  antiquary,  and  an  accom- 
plished artist.  My  brothers  and  I  were  excellently  educated, 
and  were  sent  to  School  and  College.  Our  spiritual  lessons 
did  not  go  beyond  the  Catechism.  We  were  told  that  our 
business  in  life  was  to  work,  and  to  make  an  honourable 
position  for  ourselves.  About  doctrine.  Evangelical  or 
Catholic,  I  do  not  think  that  in  my  early  boyhood  I  ever 
heard  a  single  word,  in  Church  or  out"~bf  it.  The  institution 
had  drifted  into  the  condition  of  what  I  should  call  moral 
health.  It  did  not  instruct  us  in  mysteries,  it  did  not  teach 
us  to  make  religion  a  special  object  of  our  thoughts ;  it  taught 
us  to  use  religion  as  a  light  by  which  to  see  our  way  along 
the  road  of  duty.  Without  the  sun,  our  eyes  would  be  of  no 
use  to  us ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  sun  we  are  simply  dazzled, 
and  can  see  neither  it  nor  anything  else.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  theological  speculations.  If  the  beacon  lamp  is 
shining,  a  man  of  healthy  mind  will  not  discuss  the  composi- 
tion of  the  flame.  Enough  if  it  shows  him  how  to  steer,  and 
keep  clear  of  shoals  and  breakers.  To  this  conception  of  the 
thing  we  had  practically  arrived.  Doctrinal  controversies  were 
sleeping.  People  went  to  Church  because  they  liked  it,  because 
they  knew  that  they  ought  to  go,  and  because  it  was  the  custom. 
They  had  received  the  Creeds  from  their  fathers,  and  doubts 
about  them  had  never  crossed  their  minds.  Christianity  had 
wrought  itself  into  the  constitution  of  their  natures.  It  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  existing  order  of  the  universe,  as  little  to 
be  debated  about  as  the  movements  of  the  planets  or  the 
changes  of  the  seasons. 

'  Such  the  Church  of  England  was,  in  the  country  districts. 
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before  the  Tractarian  Movement.     It  was  not  perfect,  but  it 
was  doing  its  work  satisfactorily.     It  is  easier  to  alter  than  to 
improve,  and  the  beginning  of  change,  like  the  beginning  of 
strife,  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water.     Jupiter,  in  Lessing's 
fable,  was  invited  to  mend  a  fault  in   human  nature.     The 
fault  was  not  denied,  but  Jupiter  said  that  man  was  a  piece 
of  complicated  machinery,  and  if  he  touched  a  part  he  might 
probably  spoil  the  whole. 

'  But  a  new  era  was  upon  us.     The  miraculous  nineteenth 
century  was  coming  of  age,  and  all  the  world  was  to  be  remade. 
.  .  .  History  was  reconstructed  for  us.     I  had  learned,  like  other 
Protestant  children,  that  the   Pope  was  Antichrist,  and   that 
Gregory  vii.  had  been  a  special  revelation  of  that  being.     I 
was  now  taught  that  Gregory  vil.  was  a  Saint.     I  had  been 
told  to  honour  the  Reformers.     The  Reformation  became  the 
Great  Schism,  Cranmer  a  traitor,  and  Latimer  a  vulgar  ranter. 
Milton  was  a  name  of  horror,  and  Charles  I.  was  canonised  and 
spoken  of  as  the  holy  and  blessed  Martyr  St.  Charles.     I  asked 
once  whether  the  Church  of   England  was  able  properly  to 
create  a  Saint  ?     St.  Charles  was  immediately  pointed  out  to 
me.     Similarly,  we  were  to  admire  the  Nonjurors,  to  speak  of 
James  ill.  instead  of  The  Pretender ;  to  look  for  Antichrist, 
not  in  the  Pope,  but  in  Whigs  and  revolutionists  and  all  their 
works.     Henry  of  Exeter,^  so  famous  in  those  days,  announced 
once,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  had  regretted  the 
Emancipation  Act  as  a  victory  of  Latitudinarianism.     I  suppose 
he  believed  what  he  was  saying.  .  .  . 

........ 

*  These  were  the  views  which  we  used  to  hear  in  our  home- 
circle,  when  the  Tracts  were  first  beginning.  We  had  been 
bred,  all  of  us,  Tories  of  the  old  school.  This  was  Toryism  in 
ecclesiastical  costume.  My  brother  was  young,  gifted,  brilliant, 
and  enthusiastic  No  man  is  ever  good  for  much  who  has  not 
been  carried  off  his  feet  by  enthusiasm,  between  twenty  and 
thirty ;  but  it  needs  to  be  bridled  and  bitted ;  and  my  brother 
did  not  live  to  be  taught  the  difference  between  fact  and  specu- 
lation. Taught  it  he  would  have  been,  if  time  had  been 
allowed  him.     No  one  ever  recognised  facts  more  loyally  than 

^  Henry  Philpotts,  1 778-1869,  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  183 1. 
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he,  when  once  he  saw  them.  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  when 
the  intricacies  of  the  situation  pressed  upon  him,  when  it 
became  clear  to  him  that  if  his  conception  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  rights  and  position,  was  true  at  all,  it  was  not  true  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  that  he 
must  renounce  his  theory  as  visionary  or  join  another  Com- 
munion, he  would  not  have  "  minimised  "  the  Roman  doctrines 
that  they  might  be  more  easy  for  him  to  swallow,  or  have 
explained  away  plain  propositions  till  they  meant  anything 
or  nothing.  Whether  he  would  have  swallowed  them,  or  not, 
I  cannot  say ;  I  was  not  eighteen  when  he  died,  and  I  do  not 
so  much  as  form  an  opinion  about  it ;  but  his  course,  whatever 
it  was,  would  have  been  direct  and  straightforward ;  he  was  a 
man  far  more  than  a  theologian :  and  if  he  had  gone,  he  would 
have  gone  with  his  whole  heart  and  conscience,  unassisted  by 
subtleties  and  nice  distinctions.  It  is,  however,  at  least  equally 
possible  that  he  would  not  have  gone  at  all.  .  •  . 

•  •••a... 

'  The  terminus,  however,  towards  which  he  and  his  friends 
were  moving,  had  not  come  in  sight  in  my  brother^s  lifetime. 
He  went  forward,  hesitating  at  nothing,  taking  the  fences  as 
they  came,  passing  lightly  over  them  all,  and  sweeping  his 
friends  along  with  him.  He  had  the  contempt  of  an  intel- 
lectual aristocrat  for  private  judgement  and  the  rights  of  a  man. 
In  common  things,  a  person  was  a  fool  who  preferred  his  own 
judgement  to  that  of  an  expert  Why,  he  asked,  should  it  be 
wiser  to  follow  private  judgement  in  religion  ?  As  to  rights, 
the  right  of  wisdom  was  to  rule,  and  the  right  of  ignorance  was 
to  be  ruled.  But  he  belonged  himself  to  the  class  whose 
business  was  to  order  rather  Aan  obey.  If  his  own  Bishop 
had  interfered  with  him,  his  theory  of  episcopal  authority 
would  have  been  found  inapplicable  in  that  particular 
instance. 
•  •.••••• 

'.  .  .  The  triumvirs  who  became  a  national  force,  and  gave 
its  real  character  to  the  Oxford  Movement,  were  Keble,  Pusey, 
and  John  Henry  Newman.  Newman  himself  was  the  moving 
power ;  the  two  others  were  powers  also,  but  of  inferior  mental 
strength.     Without  the  third,  they  would  have  been  known  as 
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men  of  genius  and  learning ;  but  their  personal  influence  would 
have  been  limited  to  and  have  ended  with  themselves.  Of 
Pusey  I  knew  but  little,  and  need  not  do  more  than  mention 
him.  Of  Keble  I  can  only  venture  to  say  a  few  words.  .  .  . 
The  inability  to  appreciate  the  force  of  arguments  which  he 
did  not  like  saved  him  from  Rome,  but  did  not  save  him 
from  Roman  doctrine.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if 
he  had  left  the  Church  of  England,  instead  of  remaining  there 
to  shelter  behind  his  high  authority  a  revolution  in  its  teaching. 
The  Mass  has  crept  back  among  us,  with  which  we  thought 
we  had  done  for  ever,  and  the  honourable  name  of  Protestant, 
once  our  proudest  distinction,  has  been  made  over  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Dissenters. 

'  Far  different  from  Keble,  from  my  brother,  from  Dr.  Pusey, 
from  all  the  rest,  was  the  true  chief  of  the  Catholic  revival — 
John  Henry  Newman.  Compared  with  him,  they  were  all  but 
as  ciphers,  and  he  the  indicating  number.' 


Controversy  from  *  The  Contemporary  Review  '  and  *  The 
Nineteenth  Century'  between  Prof.  E.  A.  Free- 
man and  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude. 

[From  Tke  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  1878,  xzxi.,  822  et  seq. 

By  E.  A.  Freeman.]* 

* .  .  .  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  present  attempt  to  paint  the  picture 
of  the  great  men  of  the  twelfth  century,  puts  on  the  outward 
garb  of  one  who  has  read  and  tested  his  materials,  and  has 
come  to  a  critical  judgement  on  what  he  has  read  and  tested. 
But  he  happily  leaves  a  little  cranny  open  which  enables  us  to 
look  within.  The  very  first  words  of  Mr.  Froude's  Life  and 
Times  of  Thomas  Becket  are  enough   to  show  us  that  the 

^  The  following  correspondence  arose  out  of  an  article  contributed  in  June,  1878, 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  to  The  Nineteenth  Century^  vol.  i.  It  was  entitled  '  Life 
and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket.'  It  was  founded  upon  Materials  for  the  History  of 
Thomas  Becket^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  edited  by  James  Craigie  Robertson, 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
1877.  Mr.  Froude,  in  reprinting  his  essay  in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  4th 
Series,  1883,  withdrew  the  passage  which  Mr.  Freeman  had  made  the  text  of  his 
remarks. 
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seeming  historical  inquiry  is  really  designed  as  a  manifesto 
against  a  theological  party  which  once  numbered  its  author 
among  its  members.  To  those  who  know  the  whole  literature 
of  the  subject,  it  has  a  look  more  unpleasant  stilL  Those 
whose  study  of  twelfth-century  history  goes  back  to  times  when 
those  who  are  now  in  their  second  half-centuiy  were  young, 
will  not  fail  to  remember  a  time  when  the  name  of  Froude 
reminded  them  of  another,  an  earlier,  and  (I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying)  a  worthier  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  And 
some  of  those  who  go  back  so  far  may  be  tempted  to 
think  that  natural  kindliness,  if  no  other  feeling,  might  have 
kept  back  the  fiercest  of  partisans  from  ignoring  the  honest 
work  of  a  long-deceslsed  brother,  and  from  dealing  stabs  in 
the  dark  at  a  brother's  almost  forgotten  fame.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Froude]  is  controversial,  something  more  than  controversial, 
from  the  beginning.  He  undertakes  the  study,  not  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  to  deal  a 
blow  at  a  party  in  the  nineteenth.  His  first  words  are: 
''  Among  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  modern  sacerdotal  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  was  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
memory  of  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury."  It  is  not  everybody 
who  reads  this  who  will  fully  take  in  what  is  here  meant 
The  first  attempt  made,  within  the  memory  of  our  own 
generation,  to  examine  and  compare  the  materials  for  the 
great  controversy  between  King  and  Primate,  was  made  by 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude  of  Oriel  College:  the  Froude  of  the 
once  famous  Remains^  the  elder  brother  of  the  man  who  makes 
this  somewhat  unbrotherly  reference.  The  elder  Froude 
doubtless  belonged  to  what  the  younger  calls  "  the  sacerdotal 
party."  His  wish  undoubtedly  was  **  to  re-establish  the  memory 
of  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury."  To  those  with  whom  historic 
truth  comes  foremost,  and  who  have  no  special  fanaticism, 
sacerdotal  or  anti-sacerdotal,  the  effort  of  a  "  sacerdotal  party  " 
to  re-establish  the  memory  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  may 
seem  at  least  as  worthy  an  object  as  to  re-establish  the 
memory  of  Flogging  Fitzgerald,  or  of  King  Harry  himself. 
To  re-establish  the  memory  of  Thomas  is,  at  the  worst,  a 
question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  a  certain  law :  it  does 
not,  like  the  other  two  re-establishments,  imply  the  defence  of 
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any  matter  of  wrong,  or  wicked  lewdness.  And  the  elder 
Froude's  history  of  controversy,  if  undertaken  with  a  purpose 
of  theological  partisanship,  was  still  a  piece  of  creditable 
historical  work.  Done  forty  years  or  so  ago,  it  was,  of  course, 
not  up  to  the  level  of  modern  criticism  on  the  subject.  But 
it  was  the  beginning  of  modern  criticism  on  the  subject. 
The  elder  Froude  is  entitled,  at  the  hands  of  everyone  who 
writes  or  reads  the  story  of  Thomas,  to  that  measure  of 
respectful  thanks  which  belongs  to  a  pioneer  on  any  subject. 
As  for  his  spirit  of  partisanship,  those  who  stand  outside  the 
arena  of  all  such  partisanship  might  say  that  when  the  elder 
Froude  wrote,  it  was  time  that  the  other  side  should  be  heard, 
in  its  turn.  The  name  of  Thomas  k  Becket  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  vulgar  and  ignorant  scorn;  his  character 
and  objects  had  been  treated  with  such  marked  unfairness, 
even  by  historians  of  real  merit,  that  fair  play  might  welcome 
a  vindication,  even  if  it  went  too  far  the  other  way.  Such  a 
vindication  was  the  object  of  the  elder  Froude :  in  the  course 
of  it,  he  got  rid  of  several  prevalent  errors,  and  made  ready 
the  way  for  more  impartial  and  critical  examination  at  the 
hands  of  others.  The  elder  Froude  did  something  to  put  one 
who,  whatever  were  his  objects,  whatever  were  his  errors,  was 
still  a  great  and  heroic  Englishman,  in  a  historic  place  more 
worthy  of  him.  At  all  events,  he  deserves  better  than  to  have 
his  work  thus  sneeringly  spoken  of  by  his  own  younger  brother : 
"  And  while  Churchmen  are  raising  up  Becket  as  a  brazen 
serpent  on  which  the  world  is  to  look  to  be  healed  of  its 
incredulities,  the  incredulous  world  may  look  with  advantage 
at  him  from  its  own  point  of  view ;  and  if  unconvinced  that  he 
was  a  Saint,  may  still  find  instruction  in  a  study  of  his  actions 
and  his  fate."  This  way  of  speaking  may  seem  startling  to 
those  who  know  the  relation  between  the  long  -  deceased 
champion  of  the  one  side,  and  the  living  champion  of  the 
other.  .  .  .  The  point  of  view  of  those  whose  sole  object 
is  historic  truth  may  well  be  different  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  "  Churchmen,"  or  from  that  of  the  "  incredulous  world." 
At  all  events,' historic  truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  of 
view  of  either.* 
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From  Thi  Nineteenth  Cewtury  for  April,  1878,  iii.,  621.    <  A  Few  Words 

on  Mr.  Freeman,'  b^  J.  A.  Froude. 

'  Mr.  Freeman  commences  with  a  sentence  which  is  grossly 
impertinent.  ''  Natural  kindliness/'  he  says,  <4f  no  other  feeling, 
might  have  kept  back  the  fiercest  of  partisans  from  ignoring 
the  work  of  a  long-forgotten  brother."  How  can  Mr.  Freeman 
know  my  motive  for  not  speaking  of  my  brother  in  connection 
with  Becket,  that  he  should  venture  upon  ground  so  sensitive? 
I  mentioned  no  modem  writers,  except,  once.  Dean  Stanley. 
Natural  kindliness  would  have  been  more  violated  if  I  had 
specified  my  brother  as  a  person  with  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  I  was  compelled  to  differ.  I  spoke  of  rehabilitation 
of  Becket  as  among  the  first  efforts  of  the  High  Church 
school.  My  brother's  Remains  were  brought  out  by  the  leaders 
of  that  school  after  his  death,  as  a  party  manifesto ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  consider  the  publication  of  the  Rentains  the 
greatest  injury  that  was  ever  done  to  my  brother's  memory. 
But  this  is  venial,  compared  with  what  follows.  He  goes  on  : 
'<  And  from  dealing  stabs  in  the  dark  at  a  brother's  almost 
forgotten  fiame."  **  Stabs  in  the  dark  ?  "  Can  Mn  Freeman 
have  measured  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  is  using  ? 
If  I  had  written  anonymous  articles  attacking  my  brother's 
work,  **  stabs  in  the  dark  "  would  have  been  a  correct  expres- 
sion; and  Mr.  Freeman  has  correctly  measured  the  estimate 
likely  to  be  formed  of  a  person  who  could  have  been  guilty  of 
doing  anything  so  discreditable.  Irrespective  of  "  natural  kindli- 
ness," I  look  back  upon  my  brother  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
remarkable  man  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  have  never 
seen  any  person, — not  one  1  in  whom,  as  I  now  think  of  him, 
the  excellences  of  intellect  and  character  were  combined  in 
fuller  measure.  Of  my  personal  feeling  towards  him  I  cannot 
speak.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  compelled,  by  what  I 
can  describe  only  as  an  inexcusable  insult,  to  say  what  I  have 
said.' 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review ^  May,  1879,  zxxv.,  2\%et  seq, 
'  Last  Words  on  Mr.  Froade/  by  £.  A.  Freeman. 

• .  .  .  With  regard  to  Mr.  Froude's  treatment  of  his 
brother's  writings,  I  see  that  what  I  have  said  has  pained  Mr. 
Froude.  I  am  so  far  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  I 
said  an}rthing  beyond  fair  criticism.  I  know  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  R.  H.  Froude  were  deeply  pained  by  what 
Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  wrote  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas 
Becket  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  pained,  because  I  never 
knew  Mr.  R,  H.  Froude.  He  was,  to  me,  neither  a  friend  nor 
a  kinsman,  nor  a  man  in  whom  I  had  any  personal  or  party 
interest.  But  as  a  student  of  twelfth-century  history,  I  do  owe 
him  a  certain  measure  of  thanks  as  a  pioneer  in  one  of  my 
subjects  of  study.  Therefore,  if  not  pained,  like  his  personal 
friends,  I  was  indignant:  because  I  thought  that  he  was 
unworthily  treated,  and  that  the  treatment  was  the  more 
unworthy  because  it  came  from  the  hands  of  his  own  brother. 
When  I  spoke  of  "  stabs  in  the  dark,''  I  meant  that  the  victim 
(I  must  use  the  word)  was  in  the  dark.  Very  few  of  Mr. 
Froude's  readers  would  know  that  it  was  his  own  brother  of 
whom  Mr.  Froude  was  speaking,  in  a  way  which,  brother  or 
no  brother,  I  hold  to  be  wholly  undeserved 

<  But  if  any  impartial  judge  thinks  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  fact  of  the  kindred  between  the  two  writers,  I 
r^ret  having  done  so.' 

From  *The  Remains  of  the  Kev.  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel '  [edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Newman  and  the  Rev.  John  Keble].  London : 
Rivingtons,  1838.     2  vols. 

*  [Richard  Hurrell  Froude]  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Vener- 
able Robert  H[urrell]  Froude,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  and  was 
bom,  and  died,  in  the  Parsonage  House  of  Dartington,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  He  was  born  in  1 803,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation;  and  he  died  of  consumption,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1836,  when  he  was  nearly  thirty-three,  after  an  illness 
of  four  years  and  a  half.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
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having  previously  had  the  great  advantage,  while  at  Ottery 
Free  School,  of  living  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  George 
Coleridge.  He  went  to  Eton  in  1816,  and  came  into 
residence  as  a  Commoner  of  Oriel  College  in  the  spring  of 
1 82 1.  In  1824  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  after 
having  obtained,  on  his  examination,  high,  though  not  the 
highest  honours,  both  in  the  Litem  Humaniores  and  the 
Disciplince  Mathematics  et  Physiae,  At  Easter,  1826,  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College,  and,  in  1827,  was  admitted 
to  his  M.A.  degree.  The  same  year  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Tutor,  which  he  held  till  1830.  In  December,  1828,  he 
received  Deacon's  Orders,  and  the  year  after.  Priest's,  from 
the  last  and  present  Bishops  of  Oxford.^  The  disorder  which 
terminated  his  life  first  showed  itself  in  the  summer  of  1 8  3 1 ; 
the  winter  of  1832,  and  the  following  spring,  he  passed  in  the 
south  of  Europe;  and  the  two  next  winters,  and  the  year 
between  them  (1834),  in  the  West  Indies.  The  illness  which 
immediately  preceded  his  death  lasted  but  a  few  weeks. 

'  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  collection  of  writings, 
none  prepared  for  publication:  of  which  the  following  two 
volumes  form  a  part  The  Journal,  with  which  the  first 
commences,  and  which  is  continued  in  the  Appendix,  reaches 
from  the  beginning  of  1826,  when  he  was  nearly  twenty-three, 
to  the  spring  of  1828.  The  Occasional  Thoughts  are  carried 
on  to  1829.  The  Essay  on  Fiction  was  written  when  he  was 
twenty-three;  the  Sermons,  from  1829  to  1833,  when  he  was 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty.*  His  Letters  begin  in  1823, 
when  he  was  twenty,  and  are  carried  down  to  witiiin  a  month 
of  his  death. 

'Those  on  whom  the  task  has  fallen  of  preparing  these 
various  writings  for  publication,  have  found  it  matter  of 
great  anxiety  to  acquit  themselves  so  as  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  duty,  which  they  felt  pressing  on  them  in  distinct,  and, 
sometimes,  apparently  opposite  directions. 

*  Some  apology  may  seem  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  for 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  collection :  as  though  authority  were 

1  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Lloyd,  D.D.,  and  Ihe  Hon.  and  Right  Rev,  Richard 
Bagot,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

*  Essays  and  Sermons  comprise  vol.  ii.  of  part  L,  Remains, 
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being  claimed,  in  a  preposterous  way,  for  the  opinions  of  one 
undistinguished  either  by  station  or  by  known  literary 
eminence. 

*  That  apology,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  in  the  truth, 
and  extreme  importance,  of  the  views  to  the  development  of 
which  the  whole  is  meant  to  be  subservient ;  and  also  in  the 
instruction  derivable  from  a  full  exhibition  of  the  author's 
character  as  a  witness  to  those  views.  This  is  the  plea 
which  it  is  desired  to  bring  prominently  forward ;  nothing 
short  of  this,  it  is  felt,  would  justify  such  ample  and  un- 
reserved disclosures:  neither  originality  of  thought,  nor  en- 
gaging imagery,  nor  captivating  touches  of  character  and  turns 
of  expression. 

'Still  more  is  this  apology  needed,  on  the  more  serious 
grounds  of  friendship  and  duty.  The  publication  of  a 
private  Journal  and  private  Letters  is  a  serious  thing.  Too 
often  it  has  been  ventured  on,  in  a  kind  of  reckless  way, 
with  an  eye  singly  to  the  good  expected  to  be  accomplished, 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  author  himself,  and  his  wishes. 
It  is  in  itself  painful,  nay,  revolting,  to  expose  to  the 
common  gaze  papers  only  intended  for  a  single  correspon- 
dent; and  it  seems  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  bring  out 
the  solitary  memoranda  of  one  endeavouring  to  feel,  and 
to  be,  as  much  as  possible  alone  with  his  God :  secretly 
training  himself,  as  in  His  presence,  in  that  discipline  which 
shuns  the  light  of  this  world.  To  such  a  publication,  it 
were  objection  enough  that  it  would  seem  to  harmonise  but 
too  well  with  the  restless  unsparing  curiosity  which  now 
prevails. 

'  No  common  motive,  then,  it  may  be  well  believed,  was 
required  to  overcome  the  strong  reluctance  which  even 
strangers  of  ordinary  delicacy,  much  more  kinsmen  and 
intimate  friends,  must  feel  on  the  first  suggestion  of  such 
a  proceeding.  It  may  be  frankly  allowed  that  gentle  and 
good  minds  will  naturally  be  prejudiced,  in  the  outset, 
against  any  collection  of  the  sort.  But  the  present  is  a 
peculiar  case,  a  case  in  which,  if  the  survivors  do  not  greatly 
deceive  themselves,  they  are  best  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
departed  by  publication,  hazardous  as  that  step  commonly 

24 
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is.     Let  the  reader,  before  he  condemns,  imagine  to  himself 
a  case  like  the*  following. 

'Let  him  suppose  a  person  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
(with  what  talents  and  acquirements  is  not  now  the  question) 
devoting  himself,  ardently  yet  soberly,  to  the  promotion  of 
one  great  cause;  writing,  speaking,  thinking  on  it  for  years, 
as  exclusively  as  the  needs  and  infirmities  of  human  life 
would  allow;  but  dying  before  he  could  bring  to  perfection 
any  of  the  plans  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  him 
for  its  advancement.  Let  it  be  certainly  known  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  never  to  shrink  from 
anything,  not  morally  wrong,  which  he  had  good  grounds 
to  believe  would  really  forward  that  cause:  and  that  it 
was  real  pain  and  disquiet  to  him  if  he  saw  his  friends  in 
any  way  postponing  it  to  his  supposed  feelings  or  interests. 
Suppose,  further,  that  having  been  for  weeks  and  months  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  what  was  soon  likely  to  befall  him, 
he  departs,  leaving  such  papers  as  make  up  the  present 
collection  in  the  hands  of  those  next  to  him  in  blood,  without 
any  express  direction  as  to  the  disposal  of  them ;  and  that 
they,  taking  counsel  with  the  friends  on  whom  he  was  known 
chiefly  to  rely,  unanimously  and  decidedly  judged  publication 
most  desirable  for  that  end  which  was  the  guide  of  his  life, 
and  which  they  too  esteemed  paramount  to  all  others ; 
imagine  the  papers  appearing  to  them  so  valuable,  that  they 
feel  as  if  they  had  no  right  to  withhold  such  aid  from  the 
cause  to  which  he  was  pledged :  would  it,  or  would  it  not, 
be  their  duty,  as  faithful  trustees,  in  such  case  to  overcome 
their  own  scruples  ?  would  they,  or  would  they  not,  be  justified 
in  believing  that  they  had,  virtually,  his  own  sanction  for 
publishing  such  parts  even  of  his  personal  and  devotional 
memoranda,  much  more,  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  as 
they  deliberately  judged  likely  to  aid  in  the  general  good 
effect? 

'This  case  of  a  person  sacrificing  himself  altogether  to 
one  great  object,  is  not  of  everyday  occurrence :  it  is  not  like 
the  too  frequent  instances  of  papers  being  ransacked  and 
brought  to  light,  because  the  writer  was  a  little  more  dis- 
tinguished, or   accounted    a   little  wiser,  or  better,  than   his 
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neighbours :  it  cannot  be  fairly  drawn  into  a  precedent,  except 
in  circumstances  equally  uncommon. 

'On  the  whole,  supposing  what  in  this  Preface  must  be 
supposed,  the  nobleness,  and  rectitude,  and  pressing  nature  of 
the  end  which  [Mr.  Froude]  had  in  view,  the  principle  of 
posthumous  publication  surely  must,  in  this  instance,  be  con- 
ceded ?  The  only  question  remaining  will  be  whether  the 
selection  has  been  judicious.  On  this,  also,  it  may  be  well  to 
anticipate  certain  objections  not  unlikely  to  occur  to  sundry 
classes 'of  readers.  If  there  be  any  who  are  startled  at  the 
strong  expressions  of  self-condemnation  occurring  so  frequently, 
both  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  more  serious  parts  of  the 
Correspondence,  he  will  please  to  consider  that  the  better 
anyone  knows,  the  more  severely  will  he  judge  himself;  and 
since  this  writer  sometimes  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  very 
plain-spoken  in  his  censure  of  others,  in  fairness  to  him  it 
seemed  right  to  show  that  he  did  not  fail  to  look  at  home ; 
that  he  tried  to  be  more  rigid  to  himself  than  to  anyone 
else. 

•  •••«••• 

*  Censure  may  be  expected  .  .  .  [on]  what  will  be  called 
the  intolerance  of  certain  passages :  the  keen  sense  which  the 
author  expresses  of  the  guilt  men  incur  by  setting  themselves 
against  the  Church.  In  fact,  both  this  and  the  alleged 
tendency  to  Romanism,^  are  objections,  not  to  the  present 
publication,  but  to  the  view  which  it  is  designed  to  support, 
and  do  not  therefore  quite  properly  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  Preface.  To  defend  the  severe  expressions  alluded  to 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  to  defend  the  old  Catholic  writers 
for  the  tone  in  which  they  have  spoken  of  unbelievers  and 
corrupters  of  the  Faith.     The  same  portions  of  Holy  Scripture 

^  Archdeacon  Froude  to  Sir  J.  Coleridge,  March  26,  1838 :  '  Neither  abroad 
nor  at  home,  did  I  ever  know  [Hnrrell]  to  be  the  apologist  of  the  Papal  Church, 
much  less  hold  it  up  to  approbation,  except  for  its  zeal  and  unity.  ...  In  our 
own,  Bishop  Bull  and  the  Nonjurors  were,  I  think,  the  patterns  he  proposed  to 
himself  for  everything  that  was  noble  and  disinterested  in  temporal,  and  sound  in 
doctrinal  matters.  But  I  feel  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain  or  defend  the  notions 
he  had  formed  on  these  important  subjects.'  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John  Keble^  M.A,^ 
late  Vicar  of  Hursley,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  D.CL.  Oxford 
and  London :  Parker,  3rd  edition,  1870,  p.  255. 
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would  be  appealed  to  in  both  cases;  those^  namely,  which 
teach  or  exemplify  the  duty  of  austere  reserve  towards  wilful 
heretics,  and  earnest  zeal  against  heresiarchs.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  found  that  [Mr.  Froude's]  demeanour  and  language  on  such 
subjects  is  a  tolerably  striking  and  consistent  illustration  of 
that  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord, 
that  hate  Thee  ?  "  He  hated  them  in  their  collective  character, 
as  God's  enemies,  as  the  antichristian  party ;  but  to  all  who 
came  in  his  way  individually,  he  was,  as  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ance can  testify,  full  of  unaffected,  open-hearted  kindness; 
entering  into  their  feelings,  and  making  allowance  for  their 
difficulties,  not  the  less  scrupulously  because  he  sometimes 
found  himself  compelled  to  separate  from  them,  or  declare 
himself  against  them. 

*  To  judge  adequately  of  this  point,  we  must,  further,  take 
into  account  a  certain  strong  jealousy  which  he  entertained  of 
his  own  honesty  of  mind.  He  was  naturally,  or  on  principle, 
a  downright  speaker,  avoiding  those  words  of  course  and  of 
compliment,  which  often,  it  may  be  feared,  serve  to  keep  up  a 
false  peace  at  the  expense  of  true  Christian  charity.  His 
words,  therefore  (playfulness  and  occasional  irony  apart),  may 
in  general  be  taken  more  literally  than  those  of  most  men.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  would  make  his  criticisms,  whether 
literary  or  moral,  sound  more  pointed  and  unsparing  than 
those  in  which  a  writer  of  less  frankness  would  indulge 
himself.  And  this  introduces  another  point,  not  unlikely  to 
be  animadverted  on  as  blameable,  in  the  present  selection. 
Many,  recoiling  from  his  sentences,  so  direct,  fearless,  and 
pungent,  concerning  all  sorts  of  men  and  things,  will  be  fain  to 
account  them  speeches  uttered  at  random,  more  for  present 
point  and  effect,  than  to  declare  the  speaker's  real  opinion ; 
and,  so  judging,  will  of  course  disapprove  of  the  collecting  and 
publishing  such  sayings,  especially  on  high  and  solemn  subjects, 
as  at  best  incautious,  and  perhaps  irreverent.  But  they  who 
judge  thus  must  be  met  by  a  denial  of  the  fact.  The  expres- 
sions in  question  were  not  uttered  at  random :  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  at  random  on  such  matters.  This  is 
remarkably  evinced  by  the  fact  that  to  various  friends,  at 
various  times,  conversing  or  writing  on  the  same  subjects,  he 
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was  constantly  employing  the  same  illustrations  and  arguments, 
very  often  the  same  words:  as  they  found  by  comparison 
afterwards,  and  still  go  on  to  find.  Now  maxims  and  reason- 
ings of  which  this  may  be  truly  affirmed,  whatever  else  may  be 
alleged  against  them,  cannot  fairly  be  thrown  by  as  mere 
chance  sayings.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were  deliberate 
opinions,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration,  in  a  complete 
estimate  of  a  writer^s  character  and  principles.  The  off-hand 
unpremeditated  way  in  which  they  seemed  to  dart  out  of  him, 
like  sparks  from  a  luminous  body,  proved  only  a  mind  entirely 
possessed  with  the  subject ;  glowing,  as  it  were,  through  and 
through. 

'  Still,  some  will  say,  more  selection  might  have  been  used, 
and  many  statements  at  least  omitted,  which,  however  well 
considered  by  himself,  coming  now,  suddenly,  as  they  do,  on 
the   reader,  appear   unnecessarily  startling   and    paradoxical. 
But,  really,  there  was  little  option  of  that  kind,  if  justice  were 
to  be  done  either  to  him  or  to  the  reader.    His  opinions  had  a 
wonderful  degree   of  consistency  and  mutual  bearing;   they 
depended  on  each  other  as  one  whole :  who  was  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  separating   them?     Who  durst  attempt  it, 
considering  especially  his  hatred  of  concealment  and  artifice  ? 
Again :  it  was  due  to  the  reader  to  show  him  fairly  how  far 
the  opinions  recommended  would  carry  him.    There  is  no  wish 
to  disguise  their  tendencies,  nor  to  withdraw  them  from  such 
examination   as  will    prove   them    erroneous,  if  they  are  so. 
Any  homage  which  it  is  desired   to  render  to  his  memory 
would  indeed  be  sadly  tarnished,  were  he  to  be  spoken  or 
written  of  in  any  spirit  but  that  of  an  unshrinking  openness 
like  his  own.     Such  also  is  the  tone  of  the  Catholic  Fathers, 
and  (if  it  may  be  urged  without  irreverence),  of  the  Sacred 
Writers  themselves.     Nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  is  kept 
back    by   them,    merely   because    it   would    prove   startling: 
openness,  not  disguise,  is  their  manner.     This  should  not  be 
forgotten  in   a  compilation  professing  simply  to  recommend 
their  principles.     Nothing,  therefore,  is  here  kept  back,  but 
what  it  was  judged  would  be  fairly  and  naturally  misunder- 
stood:   the  insertion    of  "Which,  therefore,  would   have   been, 
virtually,  so  much  untruth. 
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'  Lastly,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  of  the  Correspondence 
in  particular,  that  it  is  eked  out  with  unimportant  details, 
according  to  the  usual  mistake  of  partial  friends.  The  com- 
pilers, however,  can  most  truly  affirm  that  they  have  had  the 
risk  of  such  an  error  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  have 
not,  to  the  best  of  their  judgement,  inserted  anything,  which  did 
not  tell,  indirectly  perhaps  but  really,  towards  filling  up  that 
outline  of  his  mind  and  character,  which  seemed  requisite  to 
complete  the  idea  of  him  as  a  witness  to  Catholic  views.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  for  them  to  add,  what  the  name  of 
Editor  implies,  that  while  they,  of  course,  concur  in  his  s^iti- 
ments  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  rendering 
themselves  responsible  for  every  shade  of  opinion  or 
expression. 

*  It  remains  only  to  commend  these  fragments,  if  it  may  be 
done  without  presumption,  to  the  same  good  Providence  which 
seemed  to  bless  the  example  and  instructions  of  the  writer 
while  yet  with  us,  to  the  benefit  of  many  who  knew  him :  that 
"  being  dead,"  he  may  "  yet  speak,"  as  he  constantly  desired  to 
do,  a  word  in  season  for  the  Church  of  God :  may  still  have 
the  privilege  of  awakening  some  of  her  members  to  truer  and 
more  awful  thoughts  than  they  now  have,  of  their  own  high 
endowments  and  deep  responsibility/ 

'  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Oriel'  [edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman 
and  the  Rev.  John  Keble].  London :  Rivingtons,  1839. 
Part  II. 

'  It  was  of  course  impossible  but  that  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  censure,  which  was  elicited  by  the  publication  of  the 
former  part  of  these  Remains,  should  be  felt  by  the  Editors  as  a 
call  for  much  calm  and  patient  consideration,  before  proceed- 
ing, in  further  fulfilment  of  their  trust,  to  offer  these  additional 
volumes  to  the  world.  One  thing  has  at  least  become  evident, 
which  was  at  first  very  uncertain :  that  it  was  a  publication  of 
some  importance  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  notice  which  it  has 
attracted,  favourable  or  otherwise,  is  at  least  a  token  that  the 
Editors  were  not  mistaken,  as  partial  friends  are  so  apt  to  be, 
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in  their  estimate  of  the  force  and  originality  of  [Mr.  Froude's] 
character,  or  of  the  keen,  courageous,  searching  precision,  with 
which  he  had,  though  it  were  but  incidentally,  put  forth  his 
ecclesiastical  and  theolog^ical  opinions,  and  applied  them  to 
things  as  they  are. 

'  But  in  such  measure  as  all  doubt  on  the  importance  of  the 
publication  is  removed,  the  responsibility  of  it  is  doubtless 
enhanced ;  and  it  seems  right  to  preface  it  with  something  like 
a  fair  and  full  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  Editors  have 
judged  it,  on  the  whole,  their  duty  to  persist  in  this  step :  not 
wilfully  slighting  any  man's  scruples  or  remonstrances,  but  still 
thinking  that  the  cause  of  the  Church,  which  is  paramount  to 
everything  else,  leaves  them  not  at  liberty  either  to  withdraw 
any  important  portion  of  what  has  been  already  made  public, 
or  to  suppress  what  remains.  And  what  will  be  alleged  for 
perseverance  now,  will  be  found,  perhaps  in  a  good  measure, 
to  justify  the  original  publication ;  taken,  as  it  must  be,  in  aid 
and  in  enforcement  of  the  considerations  offered  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  volume. 

'  And  first,  if  there  be  any  persons,  as  undoubtedly  there 
are  not  a  few,  who  think,  more  or  less  explicitly,  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  a  book's  raising  an  outcry  constitutes 
a  strong  objection  to  it,  they  are  requested  to  put  themselves 
for  a  single  moment  so  far  in  the  position  of  the  Editors, 
as  to  imagine  the  case  of  [Mr.  Froude's]  views  being  mainly 
and  substantially  true ;  and  then  to  consider  how  such  outcry 
could  have  been  avoided.  For  if  it  be  found  that  uneasiness, 
tliscontent,  clamour,  nay,  if  you  will,  permanent  unpopularity, . 
are  the  necessary  results  of  a  certain  statement,  supposing 
it  to  be  true,  then  the  actual  prevalence  of  such  feelings, 
however  undesirable  in  itself,  is  no  objection  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  but  rather  an  argument  in  its  favour,  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

*  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  common  opinions  of  the 
Protestant  world  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  were  indeed  verging  as  near  to  a  profane  rationalism, 
as  these  Remains  in  several  passages  assume :  would  not  the 
charge  of  superstition,  mysticism,  and  Popery  be  echoed  all 
around,  against  both  Author  and  Editors,  much  in  the  same 
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way  as  it  has  been  heard  for  the  last  few  months  ?  Suppose 
it  again  true,  that  there  is  some  secret  but  real  and  fatal  con- 
nection between  the  aforesaid  faithless  rationalism,  and  those 
views  regarding  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  their 
application  to  individual  Christians,  which  have  of  late  arrc^ated 
to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  vital  religion :  is  it  not 
certain  that  the  disregard  (for  it  is  rather  that  than  actual 
opposition)  which  those  views  constantly  meet  with,  at  the  hand 
of  this  Author,  would  unite  against  him  the  champions  of  those 
apparently  opposite  schemes,  just  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
see  them  actually  united  ?  If  it  should  so  be  that  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  Churchmen  whom  the  circumstances  of  these 
or  of  former  times  have  led  to  form  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
the  necessity  and  sacredness  of  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State  ;  to  sacrifice  more  or  less  of  the  very  being  of  the  Church, 
in  order,  as  they  think,  to  secure  its  well-being :  could  it  fail  to 
happen  that  such  as  these  would  be  alarmed  and  disgusted  at 
the  fearless  uncompromising  tone  in  which  the  inviolability  of 
the  Church  is  here  asserted,  and  the  past  and  present  tyranny 
of  the  State,  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  denounced? 
Lastly,  should  there  be  any  considerable  number  of  decent 
religionists  in  the  land,  who  would  themselves  make  no  scruple 
of  professing  that  hatred  of  '*  asceticism  "  is  a  main  ingredient 
in  their  notion  of  Christianity,  it  were  little  trouble  to  point 
out  the  pages,  in  this  work,  at  which  they  are  likeliest  to  be 
startled  and  disgusted :  and  yet  it  might  be  true,  all  the  while, 
that  the  writer's  views  are  Scriptural  and  Catholic,  and  those 
which  they  have  glided  into,  discountenanced  by  the  Bible  and 
the  Church. 

'  So  far,  then,  as  the  unfavourable  criticism,  with  which  these 
Remains  have  been  visited,  may  b^  set  to  the  account  of  any 
or  all  of  the  four  classes  now  mentioned,  it  was  of  course  to  be 
expected,  nor  is  any  particular  deference  due  to  it ;  and  the 
bitterer  and  louder  it  is,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  reason 
may  it,  perhaps,  give,  to  a  considerate  person,  for  suspecting 
that  the  words  which  provoked  it  were  not  altogether  unseason- 
able. But  there  seems  to  be  a  fear  entertained,  among  persons 
worthy  of  all  respect,  of  no  less  an  evil  than  encouragement 
given  to  irreverence  and  lightness  on  sacred  subjects,  partly  by 
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certain  opinions  of  [Mr.  Froude],  which  would  lead  Englishmen 
(it  is  feared)  to  disparagement  of  their  Church  as  it  is ;  partly 
by  something,  in  his  tone  and  manner  of  writing,  which  many 
find  startling,  and  can  hardly  reconcile  to  themselves.  To  these 
persons,  and  these  feelings,  a  more  particular  explanation  seems 
due :  and  such  will,  therefore,  be  now  attempted,  though  in  no 
sanguine  expectation  of  satisfying  them  to  any  extent ;  yet 
not  altogether  without  hope  that  in  some  instances  they  may 
be  led  to  suspect  their  own  misgivings,  as  arising  from  impulse 
and  habit,  rather  than  from  sound  and  true  views  of  sacred 
things. 

'  The  best  way,  perhaps,  will  be  to  commence  by  calmly 
recalling  a  few  plain  facts.  It  is  no  long  time  ago,  and  yet  the 
career  of  events  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  seems  far  removed 
from  us:  but  let  us  endeavour  to  realise  for  a  moment  the 
posture  of  mind  in  which  sincere  Churchmen  found  themselves, 
in  1832  and  1833,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  country  had 
been  changed  by  threats  of  violence,  and  the  cry  of  Church 
Reform  was  being  raised  with  a  view  to  a  similar  process,  and 
no  person  knew  how  much  strength  it  might  gather,  or  by  what 
unscrupulous  means  it  might  be  enforced.  The  Liturgy,  in 
particular,  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  attack ;  and  the  audiority 
of  Bishops  was  so  slighted,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  as  to 
make  men  apprehend  that  in  no  long  time  the  whole  functions 
of  the  Church  would  be  usurped  by  the  State.  At  that  crisis, 
the  writer  of  these  Remains  felt  in  common  with  not  a  few 
others,  but  with  a  vividness  and  keenness  of  perception  almost 
peculiarly  his  own,  that  a  call  was  given,  and  a  time  come,  for 
asserting  in  their  simplicity  the  principles  of  the  only  Primitive 
and  True  Church:  those  essential  rights  and  duties  which 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  surrendered,  in  mere  ignorance,  to 
preserve  certain  external  trappings.  He  surrendered  himself  to 
this  feeling,  without  reserve :  he  spoke,  and  wrote,  and  acted 
from  it  continually;  he  devoted  to  it  what  remained  of  life 
and  health ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this,  more  than  anything 
else  (excepting,  perhaps,  an  unaffected  mistrust  concerning  the 
sincerity  and  depth  of  his  own  repentance),  which  caused  the 
sort  of  anxiety  to  recover,  many  times  traceable  in  his  corre- 
spondence.    To  use  the  words  which  Walton  has  reported  of 
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Hooker,  **  he  could  have  wished  to  live  longer,  to  do  the  Church 
more  service." 

'  This  being  so,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  useful,  now 
that  Providence  has  brought  us  a  stage  or  two  further  on  in  the 
warfare  which  he  was  among  the  foremost  to  commence,  to 
have  the  means  of  consulting  such  a  record  as  the  present 
volumes  supply,  of  the  wishes,  counsels,  and  anticipations  of  a 
mind  so  rare  as  his,  concerning  the  conduct  and  probable  course 
of  the  struggle.  Those  who  have  been  sharers  or  approving 
witnesses  of  the  several  gatherings  (so  to  call  them)  which  the 
events  of  the  last  six  years  have  occasioned,  tending  more  or 
less  to  the  revival  of  old  Church  principles,  will  here  find  many 
a  sentiment  which  animated  them  half-unconsciously  at  the 
time,  not  only  expressed  in  a  way  to  sink  into  men's  hearts, 
but  brought  out  in  its  full  bearings  and  pursued  to  its  Inti- 
mate consequences :  it  was  wild  inarticulate  music  before,  but 
now  we  have  the  words  and  the  meaning.  And  conversely, 
events  have  been  continually  happening,  which  have  tended  in 
a  remarkable  manner  to  illustrate  [Mr.  Froude's]  remarks  and 
confirm  his  prognostications:  so  that,  already,  many  things 
which  sounded  paradoxical  and  over-bold  when  he  first  uttered 
them,  may  be  ventured  on  with  hope  of  a  reasonable  degree 
of  acceptance.  His  sagacity,  it  begins  to  be  found,  did  but 
anticipate  the  lessons  of  our  experience.  If  he  loved  to  dwell 
on  the  noble  act  of  Convocation  in  censuring  Hoadly,  and  to 
forebode  the  rising  of  the  sun  which  set  so  brightly,  the  great 
majority  of  the  University  of  Oxford  has  since  judged  a  like 
warning,  however  painful  on  personal  grounds,  yet  most 
necessary,  in  regard  of  certain  opinions  not  very  unlike  Hoadly's. 
If  he  speaks  what  some  would  call  bitterly  concerning  any 
party  in  the  State,  on  account  of  an  hostility  to  the  Church, 
whether  conscious  or  instinctive,  which  he  thought  he  discerned 
in  them,  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  that  party  have  been  such 
as  to  justify  a  Churchman's  aversion.  If  he  had  what  were 
then  esteemed  exaggerated  feelings  about  Parliamentary  sup- 
pression of  Bishoprics,  we  have  since  seen  the  sense  of  the 
Church  so  strongly  expressed  on  that  subject,  as  to  force  from 
the  Legislature  the  restoration  of  a  See  which  had  been  actually 
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extinguished,  as  far  as  any  act  of  theirs  could  extinguish  it. 
If  he  deprecated  the  current  notions  about  the  necessity  of 
clerical  endowments,  good  connections,  and  the  like,  as  the  most 
effectual  bar  to  all  projects  for  true  Church  Extension ;  is  not 
the  Church  in  our  Colonies,  even  now,  applying  for  Bishops 
without  endowment  ?  and  are  not  new  Churches  being  every- 
where consecrated,  at  home,  with  only  bare  nominal  endow- 
ment? If  he  had  learned  of  other  times  to  regard  each 
Bishopric  as  a  divinely  instituted  monarchy,  and  therefore  to 
condemn  all  intrusion  on  episcopal  authority,  by  Parliaments  or 
otherwise,  as  not  only  disorderly,  but  profane,  are  not  the 
clergy  of  England  even  now,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Disci- 
pline Bill,  asserting  that  same  principle  against  the  authority 
which,  personally,  they  would  most  revere  ?  If  he  had  brought 
himself  habitually  to  contemplate  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  as  not  necessarily  a  fatal  alternative,  there  have  been 
recent  declarations,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  same  effect,  in 
quarters  which  cannot  be  suspected.  The  Church  has  been 
congratulated  on  having  "recovered  herself"  so  far  as  "to  feel 
her  own  strength  and  look  to  her  own  resources  '* ;  on  having 
"  become  sensible  that  however  desirous  to  act  in  unison  with 
the  State,  she  can  boast  of  an  independent  origin,  and  can,  as 
she  has  done  before,  exist  in  a  state  of  independence."  ^  And 
(to  go  no  further  in  enumeration  at  present),  if  the  writer  of 
these  Remains  thought  very  seriously  of  the  importance  of  those 
arrangements  in  Divine  Service  which  tend  most  to  remind  the 
worshipper  that  God's  house  is  a  house  of  prayer  and  spiritual 
sacrifice,  not  of  mere  instruction,  jve  have  but  to  look  around  us 
on  the  new  Churches,  and  new  internal  fittings-up  of  Churches, 
which  are  in  progress  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  on  this  point,  also,  men  sympathise  with  him  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  did. 

^  Other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  his  judge- 
ment, both  of  persons  and  things,  has  been  remarkably  verified, 
even  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  these  may  be  sufficient  to  explain 
in  some  measure  why  his  Editors  should  have  been  more  than 
usually  scrupulous  in  suppressing  any  of  his  deliberate  opinions 
or  forebodings,  however  lightly  he  might  have  chosen  to  express 

*  [Dean  of  Chichester's  Charge,  1839.] 
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them.  Long  experience  had  taught  them  how  much  meaning 
and  truth  lay  hid  even  in  his  most  casual  observations  on  such 
subjects ;  and  how  probable  it  was  that  those  who  were  at  first 
startled  by  them,  would,  on  mature  consideration,  find  them 
reasonable  and  right.  And  whereas  it  has  been  truly  ob- 
served, both  in  friendly  and  unfriendly  quarters,  that  the 
development  of  old  principles,  which  now  seems  to  be  advancing, 
is  not  such  as  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  efforts  of  any 
particular  individuals  (it  is  something  in  the  air,  something 
going  on  in  all  places  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions) ; 
it  seemed  a  circumstance  worth  remarking,  that  it  should  have 
been  thus  anticipated  and  rehearsed  in  a  single  mind :  a  mind 
of  itself  inclined  to  rationalism,  but  checked  first  in  that  process, 
and  finally  won  from  it,  by  resolute  and  implicit  submission  to 
the  lessons  and  rules  of  die  Church  in  England,  and  rewarded 
(if  we  may  humbly  judge)  for  such  submission,  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  insight  into  the  true  claims  of  the  Universal  Church, 
and  the  means  of  improving  to  the  utmost  our  high  privUege  of 
being  yet  in  her  Communion. 

'  One  who  knew  and  appreciated  him  well  (whatever  sub- 
ordinate differences  might  exist  between  them),  and  whose 
honoured  name  it  is  now  more  than  ever  a  satisfaction  to  join 
with  his, — the  late  lamented  Mr.  Rose, — used  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  ''  not  afraid  of  inferences " :  meaning,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  fearlessness  in 
regard  of  conclusions,  when  once  his  premisses  were  thoroughly 
made  good.  To  see  his  way  rapidly  and  acutely,  was  common 
to  [Mr.  Froude]  with  many :  but  to  venture  along  it  with  un- 
compromising faith,  was,  in  a  degree,  peculiar  to  himself. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  quality,  humanly  speaking,  which  k^t 
him  always  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  of  those 
with  whom  he  most  cordially  acted.  However,  since  it  was  in 
him  consistent,  bearing  fruit  in  action  as  well  as  in  speculation, 
and  causing  him  to  deny  himself  as  unsparingly  as  he  contra- 
dicted popular  opinions,  it  does  seem  to  give  all  views  of  his 
a  peculiar  claim  to  consideration,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
agree  with  him  in  first  principles.  There  will  always  be  a  fair 
presumption,  previous  to  inquiry,  that  his  conclusions  are  the 
legitimate  result  of  propositions  which  we  admit  in  common 
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with  him,  but  which  we  have  not  as  yet  the  courage  to  follow 
up  as  he  did:  not  to  dwell  on  the  moral  nobleness  of  such 
fearless  and  devout  adherence  to  the  Truth.  It  is  the  very 
description  of  Faith  "  to  obey  and  go  out,  not  knowing  whither 
it  goes  " ;  and  a  character  of  which  that  is  the  principal  mark, 
is  surely  not  ill-fitted  to  exemplify  what  the  whole  Church  may 
soon  be  called  on  to  practise.  So  far,  in  his  papers  and  life 
we  seem  to  have,  as  it  were,  embodied  a  type  of  the  kind  of 
resistance  due  to  the  spirit  of  this  age  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  of  all  her  dutiful  children.  Could  it  be 
right,  merely  through  dread  of  censure  incurred,  or  disturbance 
given,  to  suppress  such  a  document,  providentially  coming  into 
our  hands  ? 

*  Now  when  the  great  principle  of  Catholicism,  Quod  semper ^ 
quod  ubique^  quod  ab  omnibus^  had  once  rooted  itself  in  the  mind 
of  a  person  thus  determined  not  to  flinch  from  results;  when 
he  had  once  come  to  be  convinced  that  the  only  safe  way  for 
the  Church  is  to  go  back  to  the  times  of  universal  consent,  so 
far  as  that  is  possible,  inasmuch  as  such  universal  consent  is  no 
doubtful  indication  of  His  Will,  in  Whom  we  are  all  one  Body, 
— would  he  not  naturally  go  on  and  say  to  himself:  "  If  I  lay 
down  this  rule  on  one  question,  I  shall  not  be  dealing  fairly 
with  myself,  honestly  with  my  opponents,  reverently  with  Him 
to  Whom  I  am  virtually  appealing,  except  I  carry  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  into  all  other  questions  also,  wherein  it  is 
applicable?  Accepting  the  Church's  interpretation  of  Scripture 
as  to  the  necessity  of  real  outward  Baptism,  I  must  accept  it, 
also,  as  to  the  connection  of  the  Gift  of  Regeneration  exclu- 
sively with  Baptism ;  accepting  her  view  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  I  must  not  decline  her  doctrine  of  the 
accompanying  Sacrifice,  gathered  from  the  same  Liturgies  and 
the  same  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture ;  believing  her  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  the  Bible,  I  must  believe  her  also 
concerning  a  transmitted  Priesthood ;  taking  it  on  trust  from 
her  Creeds  that  such  and  such  is  the  only  true  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  I  may  not  doubt  her  consistent  and 
perpetual  witness  that  such  and  such  are  the  right  rules  for 
interpreting  the  same  holy  Book ;  I  believe,  because  she  assures 
me,  that  Bishops  only  have  the  right  to  ordain ;  must  I  not 
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believe  her  equally  positive  assurance  that  Excommunication 
is  also  theirs  by  exclusive  and  indefeasible  right,  and  that  it  is 
no  true  Eucharist  which  is  not  consecrated  by  hands  which 
they  have  authorised  ?  "  These  are  instances  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Author  of  these  papers  reasoned ;  and  certainly, 
at  first  sight,  there  seems  to  be  much  force  in  his  mode  of 
reasoning ;  the  onus  probandi  seems  cast  on  those  who  demur 
to  it  It  seems,  if  it  were  not  for  its  practical  consequences, 
more  satisfactory  than  the  summary  ways  of  dealing  with  such 
matters,  which  we  find  not  seldom  adopted ;  fairer  and  more 
ingenuous  than  the  saying :  ^^  Times  are  altered ;  it  might  be 
all  right  then,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  so  now  " ;  more 
reverential  than  the  other  saying :  "  The  Fathers  were  good 
sort  of  men,  but  no  number  of  fallible  beings  can  make  an 
infallible  Church  " ;  more  in  harmony  with  Scripture  and  with 
God's  general  Providence,  than  to  dismiss  such  portions  of  the 
ancient  system  as  we  think  proper,  with  the  aphorism :  "  It 
may  be,  and  has  been  abused,  and  therefore  is  best  let  alone." 
And  having  all  these  advantages,  it  seemed  to  him  part  of 
Faith  to  suppose  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  prove  also  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  of  maintaining  the  Truth  of  God  against 
superstition  and  idolatry,  as  well  as  against  scepticism  and  pro- 
fane exaltation  of  reason. 

'  But  further :  such  a  mind  as  is  here  supposed,  thoroughly 
uncompromising  in  its  Catholicity,  would  feel  deeply  that  as 
ancient  consent  binds  the  person  admitting  it  alike  to  all 
doctrines,  interpretations,  and  usages,  for  which  it  can  be  truly 
alleged ;  so  there  is  something  less  tangible  and  definite,  though 
not  less  real  than  any  of  these,  which  no  less  demands  his 
dutiful  veneration,  and  to  which  he  is  bound  to  conform  himself 
in  practice :  that  is  to  say,  the  cast  of  thought  and  tone  of 
character  of  the  Primitive  Church,  its  way  of  judging,  behaving, 
expressing  itself,  on  practical  matters,  great  and  small,  as  they 
occur.  For  what,  in  fact,  is  this  character,  but  what  an 
Apostle  once  called  it :  "  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ "  Himself, 
by  the  secret  inspiration  of  His  Spirit  communicated  to  His 
whole  mystical  Body,  informing,  guiding,  moving  it,  as  He  will  ? 
A  sacred  and  awful  truth :  of  which  whoever  is  seriously  aware 
will  surely  be  very  backward  to  question  or  discuss  the  propriety 
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of  any  sentiment  allowed  to  be  general  in  Christian  antiquity, 
how  remote  soever  from  present  views  and  usages ;  much  more, 
to  treat  it  with  anything  like  contempt  or  bitterness. 

'  Should  it  appear  to  him,  for  example,  that  the  Ancient 
Church  took  in  their  literal  and  obvious  meaning  those  ex- 
pressions of  Our  Saviour  and  of  St.  Paul,  which  recommend 
celibacy  as  the  more  excellent  way,  so  as  to  give  honour  to 
those  who  voluntarily  so  abode,  that  they  might  wait  on  the 
Lord ;  and  in  particular,  to  assume  that  the  clergy  should 
rather,  of  the  two,  be  unmarried  than  married : — he  will  not 
permit  the  prejudices  of  a  later  time  to  hinder  him  from 
honouring  those  whom  his  Lord  so  delighted  to  honour ;  he 
will  consider  that  the  same  cast  of  thought  which  leads  men  to 
scorn  religious  celibacy,  will  certainly  prevent  marriage  also, 
which  they  profess  to  honour,  from  being  strictly  religious. 
Should  he  find  that  the  records  of  the  Fathers  bear  witness  in 
every  page  to  their  literal  observance  of  the  duty  of  fasting, 
and  the  high  importance  which  they  attached  to  it,  it  is  not  the 
titles  of  Jewish,  Pharisaical,  self-righteous,  nor  yet  that  of  ascetic 
(more  widely  dreaded  than  all !)  which  will  deter  him  from 
obeying  his  conscience  in  that  particular.  Should  he  perceive 
that  the  counsels  and  demeanour  of  the  holy  men  of  old  towards 
heretics  and  other  sinners,  correspond  much  more  truly  with 
the  Apostolic  rule,  "  Put  away  from  among  yourselves  that 
wicked  person,"  than  with  the  liberal  and  unscrupulous  inter- 
course which  respectable  persons  now  practise,  for  peace,  and 
quietness,  and  good-nature's  sake;  it  is  a  conviction  which 
cannot  but  widely  influence  both  his  judgment  of  other  times, 
and  his  conduct  towards  his  contemporaries.  It  will  lead  to 
many  a  sentence  that  will  sound  harsh,  and  many  a  step  that 
will  be  counted  austere ;  it  will  cause  him  often  to  shock  those  by 
whom  he  would  greatly  wish  to  be  approved ;  and  yet,  thus  he 
must  judge  and  act,  if  he  will  be  true  to  his  own  principle,  and 
conform  himself  throughout  to  that  Will  of  God  which  the 
consent  of  those  purer  ages  indicates. 

'  Another  very  distinguishable  circumstance  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  early  Church  is  its  reverential  reserve  with 
regard  to  holy  things :  of  all  its  characteristics  apparently  the 
most  unaccountable  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  age.     This  also 
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we  may  expect  to  discover  in  a  true,  courageous,  consistent 
follower   of  the  ancients:    not   so    much    by  any  conscious 
endeavour  of  his,  as  because  it  will  come  to  him  instinctively, 
as  some  birds  are  said  to  contrive  vfays  for  enticing  observers 
away  from  their  nests.     And  because  it  is  reserve,  we  may 
expect  now  and  then  to  be  startled  at  the  very  form  of  it     The 
nature  of  the  thing  excludes  conventional   expressions,  and 
drives  people,  often,  on  such  as  are  rather  paradoxical ;  deq) 
reverence  will  occasionally  veil'  itself,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment, 
even  under  the  mask  of  its  opposite,  as  earnest  aflkction  is 
sometimes    known    to   do.      Any  expedient,  almost,  will  be 
adopted  by  a  person  who  enters  with  all  his  heart  into  this 
portion  of  the  ancient  character,  rather  than  he  will  contradict 
that  character  altogether  by  a  bare,  unscrupulous,  flaunting 
display  of  sacred  things  or  good  thoughts. 

*  Once  more :  he  who  makes  up  his  mind  really  to  take 
Antiquity  for  his  guide,  will  feel  that  he  must  be  continually 
realising  the  presence  of  a  wonder-working  God ;  his  mind 
must  be  awake  to  the  possibility  of  special  providences, 
miraculous  interferences,  supernatural  warnings,  and  tokens  of 
the  divine  Purpose,  and  also  to  indications  of  other  unseen 
agency,  both  good  and  bad,  relating  to  himself  and  others: 
subjects  of  this  sort,  if  a  man  be  consistent,  must  (ill  up  a 
larger  portion  of  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and  influence  his 
conduct  far  more  materially,  than  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
this  age  would  readily  permit. 

'  Other  particulars  might  be  mentioned ;  but  these  which 
have  been  enumerated  are  surely  sufficient  to  teach  persons  a 
little  caution  how  they  apply  the  readily  occurring  words,  "  over- 
strained, fanatical,  ascetic,  bigoted,''  to  notions  and  practices 
such  as  have  been  now  alluded  to.  Previous  to  examination, 
they  cannot  be  sure  that  any  such  notion  or  practice  is  not  a 
development  of  the  character  which  Our  Lord  from  the 
beginning  willed  should  be  impressed  on  His  Church.  If  we 
have  not  the  boldness  to  take  it  on  ourselves,  and  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth,  at  least  let  us  not  throw 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  more  courage- 
ously disposed !  When  a  thing  is  fairly  proved  superstitious, 
uncharitable,  ascetic  in  a  bad  sense,  unwarranted  by  Scripture 
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and  Antiquity,  then  let  it  be  blamed  and  rejected,  not  before  ; 
lest  we  incur  such  a  rebuke  as  he  did,  who,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  would  have  prevented  Our  Lord  Himself,  as 
these  would  the  least  of  His  brethren  and  members,  from 
taking  up  and  bearing  the  Cross.  It  was  in  love  to  Christ 
that  he  remonstrated ;  yet  what  was  Christ's  reproof?  "  Get 
thee  behind  Me,  Satan;  thou  art  an  offence  unto  Me;  for 
thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things 
that  be  of  men.  .  .  /' 

'  We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  duly  thankful  for  so  much  of 
the  Apostolical  Ritual,  preserved  to  us  by  a  gracious  Pro- 
vidence, if  we  were  not  sometimes  called  on  to  take  notice  how 
narrowly  we  have  escaped  losing  the  whole:  neither,  again, 
can  our  escape  be  rightly  appreciated,  without  taking  into  the 
account  the  tendency  of  the  school  to  which  our  Reformers 
had  joined  themselves,  and  the  little  dependence  that  could 
be  placed  on  their  love  of  Antiquity,  as  a  safeguard  against 
that  evil  tendency.  All  this,  of  course,  implies  that  whatever 
praise  and  admiration  may  be  due  to  individuals,  both  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  movement  which  is  called  the  Reformation, 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  parts  also,  the  tone 
of  character  which  it  encouraged,  were  materially  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Early  Church.  At  the  risk  of  prolonging  these 
remarks,  already  much  longer  than  is  desirable  in  a  Preface, 
a  few  heads  shall  be  mentioned,  to  which  [Mr.  Froude]  would 
probably  have  referred,  as  mainly  accounting  for  his  feelings  on 
this  matter. 

'  First  of  all,  he  would  have  complained  of  their  tone  with 
regard  to  the  Apostolical  Succession ;  not  this  or  that  writer 
only,  but  the  general  body  who  favoured  that  cause,  treating  it 
as  no  better  than  a  politic  invention  to  secure  the  influence  of 
Church  governors,  in  the  absence  of  true  doctrine  and  visible 
spiritual  gifts.  Nor  would  he  probably  have  thought  this 
charge  answered  by  any  number  of  quotations  from  their 
writings,  apparently  tending  the  contrary  way :  because,  where 
opposite  sets  of  quotations  may  be  adduced  from  the  same 
writer,  and  from  compositions  of  the  same  date,  either  his 
opinions  are  so  far  neutralised,  or  we  must  ascertain  by  his 
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conduct,  his  connections,  the  cast  of  his  sentiments  generally, 
and  such  other  evidence  as  we  can  get,  in  which  of  the  two 
statements  he  was  overruled,  and  in  which  left  to  the  firee 
expression  of  his  own  mind.     By  the  same  mode  of  inquiry, 
he  would  come  to  judge  unfavourably  of  their  tenets  about 
Sacramental  Grace,  especially  in  the  Holy  Eucharist;   about 
the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  ancient 
Discipline ;  and  about  State  interference  in  matters  spiritual ; 
although  in  this  latter  point,  especially,  their  ocHiduct  spoke 
out  for  them  too  plainly  to  admit  of  any  construction  but  one. 
Anyone  who  pleases,  may  verify  or  contradict  the  impressions 
of  [Mr.  Froude]  on  these  and  similar  points,  by  simply  ex* 
amining  the  remains  of  the  principal  Reformers,  with  such 
cautions  as  are  above  indicated.     Until  he  has  done  so,  and 
satisfied   himself    that    those    impressions   were  not   merely 
erroneous,  but  such  as  no  student  of  tolerable  fairness  could 
adopt,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has  much  right  broadly 
and  positively  to  condemn  [Mr.  Froude],  for  wishing  '*  to  have         j 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  set"  . 

'  And  this  more  especially,  if  he  take  into  consideration, 
likewise,  certain  less  palpable  but  not  less  substantial  differ- 
ences in  the  way  of  thinking  and  moral  sentiment,  which 
separate  the  Reformers  from  the  Fathers,  more  widely,  perhaps, 
than  any  definite  statements  of  doctrine.  Compare  die  sayings 
and  manner  of  the  two  schools  on  the  subjects  of  fasting, 
celibacy,  religious  vows,  voluntary  retirement  and  contempla- 
tion, the  memory  of  the  Saints,  rites  and  ceremonies  recom- 
mended by  Antiquity,  and  involving  any  sort  of  self-denial, 
and  especially  on  the  great  point  of  giving  men  divine  know- 
ledge, and  introducing  holy  associations,  not  indiscriminately, 
but  as  men  are  able  to  bear  it :  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  tone  of  the  fourth  century  is  so  unlike 
that  of  the  sixteenth,  on  each  and  all  of  these  topics,  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  same  mind  to  sympathise  with 
both.  You  must  choose  between  the  two  lines :  they  are  not 
only  diverging,  but  contrary. 
t..  ...  •* 

'But  some  say:  "Whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  views, 
[Mr.  Froude]  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so  rudely  of  these 
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subjects  " :  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  head  of  offence,  his 
way  of  expressing  his  sentiments  on  grave  matters,  generally. 
Such  censurers  appear  to  forget  that  his  feelings  are  conveyed 
to  us  in  familiar  Letters,  and  of  course,  as  his  other  Remains 
prove,  in  a  different  tone  and  manner  from  that  which  he 
would  have  adopted  had  he  been  preparing  to  give  the 
expression  of  them  to  the  world :  not,  however,  more  unsuited 
to  the  occasion  than  the  epistolary  tone  and  manner  of  very 
many  imaginative  persons,  on  points  concerning  which,  never- 
theless, they  feel  the  deepest  and  most  serious  interest.  This 
however,  it  may  be  thought,  is  only  shifting  the  blame  from 
him  on  his  Editors.  But  it  will  be  found  that  his  phrases, 
however  sportive,  or  even  flippant,  in  their  sound,  had  each 
their  own  distinct  meaning,  embodied  his  views,  and  the 
reasons  of  them,  often  in  a  wonderfully  brief  space,  and  could 
not  be  omitted  without  much  loss  of  instruction,  and  frequent 
risk  of  missing  their  point  and  meaning.  Like  proverbial 
modes  of  speech,  they  were,  of  course,  not  always  to  be  taken 
literally,  though  the  principle  they  contained  might  be  true  in 
its  fullest  extent.  Thus  he  once  told  a  friend  that  he  was 
"  with  the  Romanists  in  religion,  and  against  them  in  politics." 
Again  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  '^  When  I  come  home,  I 
mean  to  read  and  ^te  all  sorts  of  things ;  for  now  that  one  is 
a  Radical,  there  is  no  use  in  being  nice ! "  In  another :  '*  We 
will  have  a  vocabularium  apostolicum^  and  I  will  start  it  with 
four  words;  'pampered  aristocrats,'  'resident  gentlemen,' 
'smug  parsons,'  ^paupires  ChrisH!  I  shall  use  the  first  on 
all  occasions ;  it  seems  to  me  just  to  hit  the  thing.  How  is  it 
we  are  so  much  in  advance  of  our  generation  ?  "  ^ 

'  Next,  the  reader  is  requested  to  consider  whether  a  good 
deal  of  what  has  startled  him  in  that  way  may  not  be  accounted 
for  by  the  nature  of  elpc^vela :  not  mere  ludicrous  irony,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  English  sense  of  that  word,  but  a  kind  of 
Socratic  reserve,  an  instinctive  dissembling  of  his  own  high 
feelings  and  notions,  partly  through  fear  of  deceiving  himself 
and  others,  partly  (though  it  may  sound  paradoxical)  out  of 
very  reverence,  giving  up  at  once  all  notion  of  doing  justice 
to  sacred  subjects,  and  shrinking  from  nothing  so  much  as  the 

^  [HimaiMtt  part  i,  i«,  306,  329.] 
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disparagement  of  them  by  any  kind  of  afiectation.  This 
whole  topic  admits  of  forcible  illustration  from  different 
persons'  ways  of  reading  sacred  compositions.  There  is  an 
apparently  unconcerned  mode  of  enunciation,  which  in  fact 
arises  from  people's  realising,  or  at  least  trying  to  realise,  their 
own  utter  incompetency  to  speak  such  words  aright^  Again, 
of  all  the  serious  persons  in  the  world,  it  is  probable  that  no 
two  could  be  found  ^ho  would  thoroughly  enter  into  each 
other's  tones  and  expression.  We  must  have  a  little  faith 
in  our  neighbour's  earnestness,  in  order  not  to  think  his  reading 
affected.  A  little  consideration  will  perhaps  show  that  most 
of  what  some  might  be  tempted  to  call  harsh,  or  coarse,  or 
irreverent  in  this  work,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
here  indicated :  ^^.,  [Mr.  Froude's]  playful  custom  of  speaking 
of  his  own  and  his  friends'  proceedings  in  the  language  which 
an  enemy  would  adopt :  calling  himself  and  his  friends 
"  ecclesiastical  agitators,"  their  plans  for  doing  good  '*  a  con- 
spiracy," and  the  effect  of  them  "  poisoning  people's  minds  " : 
and  his  use  of  cant  schoolboy  words,  which  no  doubt  has 
disgusted  many,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  head. 

'  Often,  indeed,  he  seemed  instinctively  to  put  his  own  or 
his  friends'  views  and  characters  in  the  most  objectionable 
light  in  which  they  could  be  represented,  as  if  to  show  that 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  popular  view  which  would  be  taken 
of  what  he  approved,  or  the  arguments  ^;ainst  it  which  would 
seem  plausible  to  the  many ;  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
moved  by  it.  Thus  he  somewhere  utters  a  wish  that  "the 
'  march  of  mind '  in  France  might  yet  prove  a  bloody  one." 
Elsewhere  he  regrets  "  that  anything  should  be  done  to  avert 
what  seems  our  only  chance :  ^  a  spoliation  on  a  large  scale  1 " 
Thus  he  habitually  forced  his  mind  to  face  the  worst  con- 
sequences or  the  most  unfavourable  aspect  of  his  own  wish 
or  opinion,  the  most  obnoxious  associations  with  which  it  could 
be  connected :  and  therefore  used  terms  expressive  of  those 
consequences  or  associations.  It  was  one  form  of  his  horror 
of  self-deceit.  Put  these  things  together :  add  also  the  fertility 
of  his  mind,  his  humour,  his  pointed  mode  of  expression, 
his  consciousness  of  fearless  integrity,  his  hatred  of  half-truths 

^  The  only  chance,  i,e,y  of  disestablishment  as  a  Church. 
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and  cowardly  veils,  his  confidence  in  his  friends'  understanding 
him  and  allowing  for  him :  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
go  far  towards  explaining  the  manner,  just  as  the  principle 
of  adhering  to  Antiquity  accounts  for  the  matter,  of  what  he 
says.  But  if  after  due  allowance  made  for  all  these  things, 
there  should  still  remain  more  than  we  can  easily  reconcile 
ourselves  to,  in  the  way  either  of  severity,  or  of  seeming 
rudeness  of  speech ;  coldness  where  we  expected  fervour,  and 
criticism  where  we  looked  for  sympathy ;  we  shall  do  well  to 
remember,  that  the  fault,  if  there  be  a  fault,  is  not  necessarily 
all  on  [Mr.  Froude's]  side:  it  may  be  right  to  suspend  our 
judgment,  till  we  have  ascertained  whether  these  things  be 
not  in  fact  due  to  the  character  of  Christian  Antiquity,  which 
he  might  be  unconsciously  realising  in  greater  perfection  than 
his  age  could  yet  bear. 

'  Does  there  yet  remain  something  that  troubles  us,  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  at  all  explain?  We  must  not  forget 
(it  is  a  deep  and  high  allusion,  but  not,  it  is  humbly  trusted, 
altogether  irrelevant  to  this  case),  that,  as  all  other  mani- 
festations of  Our  Lord,  so  those  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to 
make  of  Himself  in  His  Saints,  have  ever  been  more  or  less 
mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Which  of  the  great  Scripture 
characters  is  there,  whose  conduct,  even  that  part  of  it  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  mention  approvingly,  is  not,  in  some 
respect  or  another,  a  riddle  and  a  paradox  to  us,  with  our 
modern  views  ?  Are  there  not  things  recorded  of  the  Ancient 
Church  which  we  know  not  how  to  enter  into,  yet  must  needs 
venerate  because  she  gave  them  her  sanction  ?  Nay,  and  is 
it  not  very  conceivable  that  every  one  of  those  approved  in 
God's  sight  would  be  in  like  manner,  were  his  history  fully 
disclosed,  "  a  monster "  (as  the  Psalmist  phrases  it)  to  every 
other?  that  Faith  is  necessary,  in  a  degree,  for  olir  holding 
by  Christ  in  any  one  of  His  members,  as  it  is  the  great 
requisite  whereby  we  keep  hold  of  Him  our  Head?  These 
remarks  are,  of  course,  hypothetical:  nothing  is  asserted  of 
peculiar  sanctity  in  any  one:  only  it  seemed  advisable  to 
remind  men,  that  where  there  are  appearances  in  one  part  of 
a  character  of  holiness  and  self-denial  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
there  we  may  expect,  by  a  kind  of  law  of  God's  Providence, 
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to  find,  in  other  matters,  something  very  much  beside  our 
expectations,  and  unlike  our  own  moral  taste. 

*  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  persons  in  the  world  to  whom  this  very  disposition  to 
irony  and  playfulness,  and  what  we  may  perhaps  call  a 
certain  youthfulness  of  expression,  serves  to  recommend  [Mr. 
Froude's]  views,  and  attract  them  to  him.  That  seeming 
lightness^  which  was  natural  to  him,  is  natural  also  to  some 
others,  perhaps  not  a  few :  and  it  is  useful  that  th^  should 
have  the  means  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
high  and  earnest  thoughts  of  things  invisible,  and  strict  rules 
of  Christian  obedience. 

'  After  all,  it  is  not  to  anything  that  we  see,  or  that  the 
world  is  likely  to  see,  that  we  look  for  the  effect   of  these 
-Remains.     If  there  be  any  who  brood  over  them  in  secret, 
who  have  found  them  implant  a  sort  of  sting  in  their  bosoms, 
who  feel  that  it  would  have  been  a  privilege  to  know  their 
author,  and  watch  his  ways  of  discipline  and  obedience ;  and 
if  they  had  known  him,  to  remember  him  afterwards,  and  say 
silently,  Heu^  quanta  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari^  quam  tut 
meminisse  I  if  there  be  any,  who  have  an  eye  for  all  that  is 
exquisite  and  beautiful  in  Nature  and  art,  yet  gladly  turn 
away  from  all  to  admire  any  plain  downright  specimen  of 
self-denial  and  obedience  in  the  little  ones  of  Jesus  Christ; 
if  any  person  dwell  with  regretful  love  on  parents,  kindred, 
home,  friends,  humbling  himself  all  along  with  remembrance 
of  past  unworthiness,  and  disparagement  of  them,  yet  more 
willing,  as  he  values  them  more,  to  part  with  them  for  the 
Church's  sake : — that  is  the  sort  of  reader  to  whose  judgement, 
if  to  any  human,  the  Editors  of  these  Remains  would  appeal, 
from  the  prejudices,  religious  and  political,  of  the  day.     But 
who  they  are  that  will  so  read,  and  how  much  they  will  be 
profited,  may  not  be  known  in  this  world/ 
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From  'Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and 
THE  Oxford  Movement/  by  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley, 
M.A,     2  vols.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1882.^ 

[By  the  kind  pemrissiQO  of  Mis.  T.  Mozley,  and  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.] 

*  If  there  ever  could  be  any  question  as  to  the  master  spirit 
of  this  Movement,  which  now  would  be  a  very  speculative 
question  indeed,  it  lies  between  John  Henry  Newman  and 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude.  Froude  was  a  man,  such  as  there 
are  now  and  then,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  for  those  that  have 
known  him  to  speak  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  common 
admiration  and  affection.  He  was  elder  brother  of  William, 
the  distinguished  engineer,  who  died  lately,  after  rendering, 
and  while  still  rendering,  most  important  services  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  of  Anthony,  the  well-known  historian,  the  sons 
of  Archdeacon  Froude,  a  scholar  and  no  mean  artist  Richard 
came  to  Oriel  from  Eton,  a  school  which  does  not  make  every 
boy  a  scholar,  if  it  even  tries  to  do  so,  but  which  somehow 
implants  in  every  nature  a  generous  ambition  of  one  kind  or 
other. 

'As  an  undergraduate,  he  waged  a  ruthless  war  against 
sophistry  and  loud  talk,  and  he  gibbeted  one  or  two  victims, 
labelling  their  sophisms  with  their  names.  Elected  to  a  Fellow- 
ship, and  now  the  companion  of  Newman  and  Pusey,  not  to 
speak  of  elders  and  juniors,  he  had  to  wield  his  weapons  more 
reverentially  and  warily.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  do  otherwise. . .  . 
Froude's  voice  combined  the  gravity  and  authority  of  age  with 
all  the  charms  of  youth,  for  he  might  be  at  once  reasoning  with 
a  senate,  and  amusing  a  circle  of  children.  .  .  •  He  was  a  bold 
rider.  He  would  take  a  good  leap  when  he  had  the  chance, 
and  would  urge  his  friends  to  follow  him,  mostly  in  vain.  .  .  . 
Froude  delighted  in  taking  his  friends  for  a  gallop  in  Blenheim 
Park,  to  the  no  small  peril  of  indifferent  riders,  for  the  horses 
became  wild,  and  went  straight  under  the  low  hanging  branches 
of  the  wide-spreading  oaks. 

*  His  figure  and  manner  were  such  as  to  command  the  con- 

^  These  extracts  are  much  scattered  in  the  original,  hence  not  strictly  consecutive 
in  their  piecing  together. 
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fidence  and  aflfection  of  those  about  him.  Tall,  erect,  very 
thin,  never  resting  or  sparing  himself,  investigating  and  ex- 
plaining with  unwearied  energy,  incisive  in  his  language,  and 
with  a  certain  fiery  force  of  look  and  tone,  he  seemed  a  sort  of 
angelic  presence  to  weaker  natures.  He  slashed  at  the  shams, 
phrases,  and  disguises  in  which  the  -lazy  or  the  pretentious  veil 
their  real  ignorance  or  folly.  His  features  readily  expressed 
every  varying  mood  of  pla}dulness,  sadness,  and  awe.  There 
were  those  about  him  who  would  rather  writhe  under  his  most 
cutting  sarcasms  than  miss  their  part  in  the  workings  of  his 
sympathy  and  geniua 

'  Froude  was  a  Tory,  with  that  transcendental  idea  of  the 
English  gentleman  which  forms  the  basis  of  Torjdsm.  He  was 
a  High  Churchman  of  the  uncompromising  school,  very  early 
taking  part  with  Anselm,  Becket,  Laud,  and  the  Nonjurors. 
Woe  to  anyone  who  dropped  in  his  hearing  such  phrases  as 
the  Dark  Ages,  superstition,  bigotry,  right  of  private  judgement, 
enlightenment,  march  of  mind,  or  progress.  When  a  stray  man 
of  science  fell  back  on  *'  law,"  or  a  ^  subtle  medium,"  or  any 
other  device  for  making  matter  its  own  lord  and  master,  it  was 
as  if  a  fox  had  broken  cover:  there  ensued  a  chase  and  no 
mercy.  Luxury,  show,  and  even  comfort  he  despised  and  de- 
nounced. He  very  consistently  urged  that  the  expenses  of 
Eton  should  be  kept  down  so  low  as  to  enable  every  ordinary 
incumbent  to  send  his  sons  there  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry. 
All  his  ideas  of  College  life  were  frugal  and  ascetic.  Having 
need  of  a  press  for  his  increasing  papers  and  books,  he  had 
one  made  of  plain  deal.  It  must  have  been  Woodgate  who 
came  in  one  day,  and  finding  some  red  chalk,  ornamented  the 
press  with  grotesque  figures,  which  long  were  there.  Froude 
and  Newman  induced  several  of  the  Fellows  to  discontinue 
wine  in  the  Common  Room.  As  they  had  already  had  a 
glass  or  two  at  the  high  table,  they  did  not  require  more. 
There  was  only  one  objection  to  the  discontinuance,  but  it  was 
fatal  at  last;  and  that  was  its  inconvenience  when  strangers 
were  present.  This  preference  of  tea  to  wine  was  no  great 
innovation  in  OrieL  When  Icame  up  at  Easter,  1825,  one 
of  the  first  standing  jokes  against  the  College,  all  over  the 
University,  was  the  "  Oriel  teapot,"  supposed  to  be  always  ready, 
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the  centre  of  the  Oriel  circle,  and  its  special  inspiration.  How 
there  ever  came  to  be  such  an  idea  I  cannot  guess,  but  wherever 
I  went,  when  I  passed  the  wine,  I  was  asked  whether  I  would 
not  prefer  some  tea,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  table. 

*  Self-renunciation  in  every  form  [Froude]  could  believe  in ; 
most  of  all  in  a  gentleman,  particularly  one  of  a  good  Devon- 
shire family.  His  acquaintance  with  country  gentlemen  had 
been  special,  perhaps  fortunate.  He  had  not  been  in  the  north  ^ 
of  England,  in  the  eastern  counties,  or  in  the  midlands.  It  was 
therefore  in  perfect  simplicity  that,  upon  hearing  one  day  the 
description  of  a  new  member  in  the  Reformed  Parliament,  he 
exclaimed :  **  Fancy  a  gentleman  not  knowing  Greek  I"  I  chanced 
one  day  to  drop,  most  inconsiderately,  that  all  were  bom  alike, 
and  that  they  were  made  what  they  are  by  circumstances  and 
education.  Never  did  I  hear  the  end  of  that.  No  retraction 
or  qualification  would  avail.  .  .  . 

*.  •  .  In  July,  1832,  the  History  of  the  Arians  was  ready 
for  the  press,  and  as  Newman  was  now  relieved  of  his  Collie 
duties,  he  was  more  a  man  of  leisure  than  he  had  ever  been, 
and  was  also  in  more  need  of  rest.  Hurrell  Froude  (as  Richard 
was  always  called,  though  there  was  another  Hurrell  in  the 
family)  had  now  to  submit  to  be  ruled  by  his  anxious  relatives. 
He  must  spend  the  winter  on  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores, 
.  .  .  and  Newman  was  easily  persuaded  to  go  with  him.  In  these 
days,  it  requires  little  persuasion  to  induce  ordinary  people  who 
happen  to  be  free  from  pressing  engagements,  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  Continental  trip,  especially  southward,  in  the  winter. 
But  this  did  rather  take  Newman's  friends  by  surprise:  the 
only  reason  they  could  suppose  was  his  great  anxiety  for 
Hurrell  Froude.  ...  He  never  made  a  tour  for  pleasure's  sake, 
for  health's  sake,  or  for  change's  sake.  He  did  move  about  a 
good  deal,  but  it  was  to  the  country  parsonages  to  which  so 
many  of  his  friends  were  early  relegated.  .  .  . 

' ...  It  must  have  been  soon  after  Froude's  return  from  the 
Mediterranean  that  I  had  with  him  one  of  our  old  talks  about 
architecture.  He  was  as  devoted  to  science  and  as  loyal  to  it 
as  any  materialist  could  be.  But  architecture  and  science  are 
very  apt  to  be  at  variance,  and  Froude  was  always  disposed  to 

^  An  error.    He  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  North,  however. 
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fide  wiA  the  latter.  As  for  Grttk  ardutectnre,  tfaeie  is  no 
science  in  it  except  the  mystery  of  proportion  and  a  oertao 
preternatural  and  overpowering  concqytion  €f  beauty.  The 
Temple  of  Eg:esta,  which  won  the  hearts  of  oar  tisveOers.  has 
no  more  science  in  its  construction  dian  Stonehei^CL  But 
Roman  architecture  was  for  all  the  world,  for  its  gods  as  wdl 
as  for  its  mortals.  The  arch,  and  still  more  the  vault,  woe 
mighty  bounds  into  the  time  to  come. 

*  Always  leaning  on  tradition  where  possible,  Fronde  wshed 
to  believe  the  pointed  arch  the  natural  suggestion  of  a  row  of 
round  arches  seen  in  perspective.  Of  course,  a  deep  round  ardi 
in  a  thick  wall  only  shows  its  roundness  ndien  you  stand 
directly  before  it,  but  seems  pointed  from  any  other  directiaa 
I  remember  ventilating  this  idea  to  Sir  Richard  Westmaoott 
and  Turner,  the  great  painter,  at  the  former^s  table,  and  I  re- 
member also  the  great  contempt  with  which  the  latter  dismissed 
such  mechanical  ideas  from  the  realm  of  the  picturesque.  Bat 
it  was  the  dome  that  chiefly  exercised  Froude's  mind.  It  was 
a  positive  pain  to  him  that  so  grand  a  building  as  the  Parthenon 
should  have  been  constructed,  as  he  believed,  in  such  ignorance 
of  science.  His  notion  was  that  if  Agrippa  had  known  the 
qualities  of  the  catenary  curve  he  would  have  used  it,  instead 
of  the  semi-circular  curve :  that  is,  in  this  instance,  the  spherical 
vault. . . .  Had  any  common  utilitarian  made  such  a  suggestion 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  notice.  I  only  mention  it 
as  showing  the  scientific  character  of  Froude's  tastes.  The 
objections  are  obvious  and  overwhelming.  In  the  first  place, 
beauty  must  lead  in  architecture,  and  construction  must  obey. 
.  . .  Spherical  domes  are  the  crux  and  the  pitfall  of  architecture. 
They  involve  false  construction  and  positive  deception.  .  •  . 
Froude  had  a  soul  for  beauty;  but  he  did  not  like  shams. 
He  did  not  like  a  thing  to  seem  what  it  was  not.  Few  build- 
ings are  prepared  to  stand  such  a  test  Amiens  Cathedral,  for 
example,  the  first  love  of  the  English  tourist,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  iron  cage  filled  in  with  stone.  .  .  «  Robert  Wilberforce 
had  been  much  impressed  with  Cologne  Cathedral  and  with 
the  galleries  of  early  art  at  Munich.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
turning  of  the  tide,  and  of  the  many  smaller  causes  contributing 
to  the  Movement,  that  in  1829,  German  agents  (one  of  them 
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with  a  special  introduction  to  Robert  Wilberforce)  filled  Oxford 
with  very  beautiful  and  interesting  tinted  lithographs  of  mediaeval 
paintings,  which  have  probably,  long  ere  this,  found  their  way  to 
a  thousand  parsonages :  a  good  many  to  Brompton  Oratory  I 
.  .  .  About  the  same  time,  there  came  an  agent  from  Cologne 
with  very  large  and  beautiful  reproductions  of  the  original  de- 
sign for  the  Cathedral,  which  it  was  proposed  to  set  to  work 
on,  with  a  faint  hope  of  completing  it  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  Froude  gave  thirty  guineas  for  a  set  of  the  drawings, 
went  wild  over  them,  and  infected  not  a  few  of  his  friends  with 
mediaeval  architecture.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
religious  sentiment  was  now  beginning  to  be  disassociated  from 
practical  bearings  and  necessities,  Froude  would  frequently 
mention  the  exquisitely  finished  details  at  York  Minster  and 
other  Churches,  in  situations  where  no  eye  but  the  eye  of 
Heaven  could  possibly  reach  them.  ...  He  was  most  deeply 
interested  in  architecture,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  was  more 
penetrated  and  inspired  by  St.  Peter's  ^  than  even  by  Cologne 
Cathedral.  After  spending  three  days  with  me  in  taking 
measurements,  tracings,  mouldings,  and  sketches  of  St.  Giles 
at  Oxford,  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Early  English,  he 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Barbados  to  designing  some 
homely  Tuscan  addition  to  Codrington  College.  .  .  . 

'  It  was  now  [1833]  deep  in  Long  Vacation,  but  no  period 
in  the  annals  of  Oxford  was  ever  more  pr^;nant  with  con- 
sequences than  the  next  two  months.  The  returning  travellers 
had  lost  time.  The  world  had  got  the  start  of  them,  and 
they  had  to  make  up  for  it.  Froude's  imagination  teemed 
with  new  ideas,  new  projects,  topics  likely  to  tell  or  worth 
trying;  to  be  tried,  indeed,  and  found  variously  successful. 
They  came  from  him  like  a  shower  of  meteors,  bursting 
out  of  a  single  spot  in  a  clear  sky,  for  they  had  been 
pent  up.  Every  post  had  brought  the  travellers  some  account 
of  fresh   "atrocities."      The  Examiner  was   the   only  paper 

^  The  preference  for  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  came  to  be  shared  by 
other  Ruthless  Oxonians,  as  all  the  world  knows,  particularly,  for  practical  reasons, 
by  Newman,  Faber,  and  the  whole  English  Oratorian  group.  It  must  seem  a  dis- 
tinct note  of  impending  degeneracy  in  ^Froude,  to  those  who  have  the  heart  to 
distrust  him. 
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that  talked  sense.  Conservative  Churchism  Froude  now 
utteriy  abhorred.  In  passing  through  France,  he  had  listened 
with  hopefulness  to  the  dream  that  a  deeper  descent  into 
republicanism  than  that  represented  by  Louis  Philippe,  would 
land  that  country  in  High  Churchism.  How  could  the  Church 
of  England  now.  be  saved?  By  working  out  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience  ?  By  a  lay  synod,  pending  the  apostasy 
of  Parliament  ?  By  a  race  of  clergy  living  less  like  country 
gentlemen?  By  dealing  in  some  way  or  other  with  the 
appointment  of  Bishops  ?  By  a  systematic  revival  of  religion 
in  large  towns ;  in  particular,  by  colleges  of  unmarried  priests  ? 
By  Excommunication  ?  By  working  upon  the  pauperes  Christi  ? 
By  writing  up  the  early  Puritans,  who  had  so  much  to  say  for 
themselves  against  the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth  ?  By  preaching 
Apostolic  Succession?  By  the  high  sacramental  doctrine? 
By  attacking  State  interference  in  matters  spiritual  ?  By  an 
apostolic  vocabulary  giving  everything  its  right  name?  By 
recalling  the  memory  of  the  Gregorian  age  ? 

'  It  was  perhaps  a  happy  diversion  of  his  thoughts  that  he 
had  so  much  to  say  on  other  topics,  such  as  architecture,  and 
the  construction  of  ships  and  dock-gates.  It  was  now  plain 
that  he  had  brought  home  with  him  not  only  his  own  fervid 
temperament,  but  some  of  the  heat  of  sunny  climes,  where 
indeed  he  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  health,  or  any  care 
at  all.  Like  most  other  Englishmen,  he  would  not  be  indoors 
by  sunset,  or  put  on  warmer  clothing  when  the  thermometer 
dropped  20  or  30^  It  happened  to  be  an  exceptionally  cold 
winter  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  far  as  regards  health,  the 
experiment  had  been  a  failure. 

'  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear  from  his  Letters  and 
other  remains ;  and,  as  he  was  all  this  time  somewhat  in  advance 
of  Newman,  it  has  a  bearing  on  his  mental  history.  Froude 
came  home  even  more  utterly  set  against  Roman  Catholics 
than  he  had  been  before.  His  conclusion  was  that  they  held 
the  Truth  in  unrighteousness;  that  they  were  ** wretched 
Tridentines  everywhere,"  and  of  course,  ever  since  the  Re- 
formation ;  that  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  clei^  was 
such  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  believe  what  they 
professed,  that  they  were  idolaters  in  the  sense  of  substituting 
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easy  and  good-natured  divinities  for  the  God  of  Truth  and 
Holiness. 

'Froude  stayed  in  England  just  long  enough  to  take  a 
present  part  in  the  great  Movement,  and  to  contribute  to  it, 
and  then,  as  he  sorrowfully  said  of  himself,  "  like  the  man  who 
'  fled  full  soon,  on  the  first  of  June,  but  bade  the  rest  keep 
fighting,' "  he  found  himself  compelled  by  his  friends  to  leave 
England  for  the  West  Indies. 

*  All  these  vivid  expressions,  delivered  with  the  sincerity  of 
a  noble  child  or  a  newly-converted  savage,  chimed  in  with 
Newman's  state  of  feeling,  and  struck  deep  into  his  very  being, 
to  bring  forth  fruit.  Yet  in  neither  Froude  nor  Newman 
could  now  be  discovered  the  least  suspicion  of  what  these 
outbursts  might  lead  to,  for  at  every  point  they  found  Rome 
irreconcilable  and  impossible. 
•  ••••••. 

'  Froude,  who  had  now  bidden  farewell  to  Toryism,  much 
in  the  same  key  as  he  had  written  of  old  Tyre  and  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  was  contributing  to  the  Tracts^  from  Barbados, 
and  also  freely  criticising  them  when  they  seemed  to  him 
to  temporise,  or  to  fall  into  modern  conventionalisms.  In 
fact  he  was  keeping  Newman,  nothing  loth,  up  to  the 
mark. 

'In  May,  1835,  he  returned  from  Barbados.  On  landing, 
he  found  a  letter  from  Newman  calling  him  to  Oxford,  where 
there  were  several  friends  soon  to  part  for  the  Long  Vacation. 
His  brother  Anthony  was  summoned  from  his  private  tutor, 
Mr.  Hubert  Cornish.  Froude  came,  full  of  energy  and  fire, 
sunburnt,  but  a  shadow.  The  tale  of  his  health  was  soon 
told.  He  had  a  *'  button  in  his  throat "  which  he  could  not 
get  rid  of,  but  he  talked  incessantly.  With  a  positive  hunger 
for  intellectual  difiiculties,  he  had  been  studying  Babbage's 
calculating  machine,  and  he  explained,  at  a  pace  which  seemed 
to  accelerate  itself,  its  construction,  its  performances,  its  failures, 
and  its  certain  limits.  Few,  if  any,  could  follow  him,  still  less 
could  they  find  an  opening  for  aught  they  had  to  say,  or  to 
b^  a  minute's  law.  He  never  could  realise  the  laggard  pace 
of  duller  intelligences.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  did 
his   best  to   explain  Babbage's  machine  to  his  black  Euclid 
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class  at  Codtington  College,  and  that  without  ever  ascertaining 
the  result  in  their  minds.  .  .  . 

' .  .  •  Froude  was  brimful  of  irony,  and  always  ready  to 
surprise  and  even  shock  men  o(  a  slower  temperament,  when 
he  could  by  a  smOe  smooth  or  disarm  them.  As  he  talked, 
so  he  wrote  in  his  letters.  The  Editors  of  his  Remams  were 
under  a  temptation,  which  they  construed  into  a  necessity, 
to  reproduce  him  as  he  really  had  been,  to  the  very  words  and 
the  life,  and  let  his  words  take  their  chance.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  were  right;  for  no  one  ever  charged,  or  could 
now  charge,  on  Froude,  that  his  expressions  had  brought 
anyone  to  Rome,  or  could  doubt  that  Froude  himself  was 
Anglican  to  the  last  .  .  • 

' .  .  .  There  had  never  been  seen  at  Oxford,  indeed  seldom 
anywhere,  so  large  and  noble  a  sacrifice  of  the  most  precious 
gifts  and  powers  to  a  sacred  cause.  The  men  who  were 
devoting  themselves  to  it  were  not  bred  for  the  work,  or  from 
one  school  They  were  not  literary  toilers  or  adventurers 
glad  of  a  chance,  or  veterans  ready  to  take  to  one  task  as 
lightly  as  to  another,  equally  zealous  to  do  their  duty,  and 
equally  indifferent  to  the  form.  They  were  not  men  of  the 
common  rank,  casting  a  die  for  promotion.  They  were  not 
levies  or  conscripts,  but  in  every  sense  volunteers.  Pusey, 
Keble,  and  Newman  had  each  an  individuality  capable  of  a 
development,  and  a  part  beyond  that  of  any  former  scholar, 
poet,  or  theologian  in  the  Church  of  England.  Each  lost 
quite  as  much  as  he  gained  by  the  joint  action  of  the  three. 
It  b  hard  to  say  what  Froude  might  have  been,  or  might 
not  have  been,  had  he  lived  but  a  few  more  years,  and  been 
content  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  common  mortals  bound  by 
conditions  of  place  and  time.' 

From  '  The  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological 
Review,'  April,  1 840.     [By  the  Rev.  T.  Mozlev.]  * 

'Mr.  Froude's  Editors  have  now  taken  another  step  in 
what  they  consider  their  sacred  duty  to  their  friend  who  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth,  and  to  the  Church,  by  presenting  the 

'  A  rericw  of  Froude's  XsmaiMs,  put  ii. 
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Catholic  reader  with  the  second  instalment  of  his  Remains. 
The  contents  of  the  present  collection  are,  like  those  of  the 
firsty  very  miscellaneous,  and  rather  fragments  and  sketches 
than  complete  compositions.  This,  of  course,  might  be 
expected  in  the  work  of  a  man  whose  days  were  few,  and 
interrupted  by  illness,  if  indeed  that  may  be  called  an  interrup- 
tion which,  at  least  all  the  period  in  which  the  pages  before  us 
were  written,  was  every  day  sensibly  drawing  him  to  his  grave. 
In  Mr.  Froude's  case,  however,  we  cannot  set  down  much 
of  this  incompleteness  to  the  score  of  illness.  The  strength 
of  his  religious  impressions,  the  boldness  and  clearness  of  his 
views,  his  long  habits  of  self-denial,  and  his  unconquerable 
energy  of  mind,  triumphed  over  weakness  and  decay,  till  men 
with  all  their  health  and  strength  about  them  might  gaze  upon 
his  attenuated  form,  struck  with  a  certain  awe  of  wonderment 
at  the  brightness  of  his  wit,  the  intensenesss  of  his  mental 
vision,  and  the  iron  strength  of  his  argument.  It  will  perhaps 
be  giving  a  truer  account  of  the  state  in  which  these  papers 
appear,  to  say  something  of  the  sort  of  intention  with  which 
we  conceive  they  were  written.  If  it  is  permitted  so  to  apply 
the  words,  they  were  the  outpourings  of  a  soul  consumed  with 
zeal  for  the  house  of  God.  The  author  had  that  in  him 
which  he  could  not  suppress,  which  of  itself  struggled  for 
utterance;  he  also  was  conscious  that  the  night  was  fast 
approaching  in  which  no  man  can  work.  Yet  the  good  work 
which  he  believed  had  been  prepared  for  him  to  do  was 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  own  day ;  and  he  felt  no  tempta- 
tion to  square,  or  round,  and  soften  and  disguise  the  awful 
themes  that  glowed  within  him,  till  they  should  be  perfectly 
within  the  taste  and  compass  of  the  men  and  times  he  lived 
to  see.  •  .  •  With  no  anxiety,  then,  for  present  effect,  and  no 
embarrassing  reference  to  any  particular  set  of  readers,  he  let 
his  spirit  take  its  own  free  course.  He  only  desired  to  spare  no 
labour  of  thought  that  was  necessary  for  a  thorough  elucidation 
of  his  views,  to  detect  the  lurking  fallacy  both  in  his  own  and 
in  others'  minds,  and  set  the  whole  matter  in  the  clearness  of 
noonday.     He  wrote  as  he  thoi^ht  and  felt 

\  •  .  We  will  venture  a  remark  or  two  with  regard  to 
that   ironical   turn   which   certainly   does   appear   in   various 
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shapes  in  the  first  Part  of  these  Remains.  Unpleasant  as 
irony  may  sometimes  be,  there  need  not  go  with  it,  and  in 
this  instance  there  did  not  go  with  it,  the  smallest  real  asperity 
of  temper.  Who  that  remembers  the  inexpressible  sweetness 
of  his  smile,  or  the  deep  and  melancholy  pity  with  which  he 
would  speak  of  those  whom  he  felt  to  be  the  victims  of  modem 
delusion,  would  not  be  forward  to  contradict  such  a  suspicion  ? 
Such  expressions,  we  will  venture  to  say,  and  not  harshness, 
or  anger,  or  gloom,  animate  the  features  of  that  countenance 
which  will  never  cease  to  haunt  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  him.  His  irony  arose  from  that  peculiar  mode  in  which 
he  viewed  all  earthly  things,  himself  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  not  excepted.  It  was  his  poetry.  Irony  is,  indeed,  the 
natural  way  in  which  men  of  high  views  and  keen  intellect 
view  the  world :  they  cannot  find  middle  terms  of  controversy 
with  men  of  ordinary  views ;  they  feel  a  gulf  between  them 
and  the  world ;  they  cannot  descend  to  the  level  of  lower 
views,  or  raise  others  from  that  level  to  their  owa  As, 
therefore,  there  is  no  common  ground  which  they  can  seriously 
or  really  assume  with  inferior  and  worldly  minds,  they  fall 
into  a  way  of  pretending  to  assume  common  notions,  and 
reasoning  on  them  with  unreal  seriousness,  in  order  to  expose 
them.  They  cannot  suppress  a  smile  at  the  false  assumptions 
and  pretensions  and  hopes  of  this  perishing  world.  The  same 
temper  leads  them  to  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  mirth,  or 
argument,  or  self-discipline  (which  you  please),  the  very  worst 
that  the  world  can  possibly  think  of  themselves,  their  own 
views  and  designs.  Irony,  in  fact,  seems  only  an  ethical 
expression  of  the  logical  reductio  ad  absurdum^  as  applied  to 
matters  of  taste,  morality,  and  religion.  Great  examples  have 
shown  it  to  be  compatible  with  real  humility  and  wide 
benevolence ;  though,  like  many  other  peculiarities  of  style, 
such  as  depth  of  reflection,  subtlety  of  reasoning,  great 
affectionateness,  poetry,  or  humour,  it  may  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  something  corresponding  in  them- 
selves. 

' ...  As  to  the  author  now  immediately  before  us  .  .  . 
while  we  expect  certainly  a  great  effect  upon  the  religion  of 
the  day  from  a  mind  'so  singularly  gifted  as  his,  we  certainly 
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do  not  expect,  and  never  have  expected,  a  sudden  and 
perceptible  effect.  Views  so  bold,  so  original,  so  uncom- 
promising as  his,  seem  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  current 
notions  of  the  age  as  oil  upon  the  waters ;  they  seem  to  have 
no  affinity  to  things  as  they  are,  and  to  be  without  a  medium 
of  acting  upon  them.  We  do  not,  then,  look  for  any  great 
extension  of  Mr.  Froude's  works  or  name  for  a  long  time ; 
we  are  prepared  to  think  that  when  talked  of,  it  will  be  but 
objectively,  as  it  may  be  called,  as  a  phenomenon  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  speakers  to  interest  them  or  affect  them ;  as 
what  they  have  just  heard  of,  or  hardly  seen.  But  all  the  while 
a  secret  influence  may  be  extending  itself:  persons  may  adopt 
his  views  who  are  better  able  and  willing  to  dilute  and  temper 
them  to  the  feelings  of  the  many ;  the  tone  of  religious  opinion 
and  the  standard  of  recc^^ised  principles  may  gradually  be 
rising ;  popular  errors  or  assumptions  may  be  silently  dropped ; 
and  numbers  talk  ''  Froudism,"  as  it  is  called,  who  neither  know 
the  source  of  their  own  views,  nor  will  credit  it  when  taxed 
with  it  We  are  able  to  point  at  this  very  time  to  two 
remarkable  instances  of  deep  thinkers,  with  one  of  whom  we 
have  no,  and  with  the  other  but  faint  sympathy,  Bentham 
and  Coleridge,  but  whom  we  must  still  allow  to  be  unusual 
minds,  the  chief  philosophers  of  their  day,  who  yet  in  their 
lifetime  were  not  understood,  or  appreciated,  and  have  at 
length  grown  into  celebrity,  and  are  receiving  the  suitable 
reward  of  their  intellectual  powers,  by  means  of  what  may  be 
called  the  atmosphere  of  congenial  thought  which  they  have 
at  length  formed  around  them.  They  have  created  the 
medium  in  which  their  voices  would  sound,  and  then  have 
been  heard  far  and  near.  A  like  result,  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
not  of  worldly  philosophy,  we  hope  awaits  the  author  of  these 
volumes."  ^ 

^  The  Rev.  James  Bowling  Modey  had  this  criticism  to  make  on  his  brother's 
article  quoted  above :  *  It  gives  too  much  the  impression  of  Froude  as  a  philosopher 
simply,  instead  of  one  who  was  constantly  bringing  his  general  maxims  to  bear, 
most  forcibly  and  pointedly,  on  the  present  state  of  things  ;  on  particular  classes, 
sects,  and  parties.  It  does  not  bring  out  Froude's  great,  practical,  and  almost 
lawyer-like  penetration.'    Lttten  tfthi  Rev,  J,  B,  MouUy^  p.  102. 
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From  *  Lyra  Apostolica/  edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  King's  Collie,  with  an 
Introduction  by  H.  S.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Pre- 
centor of  S.  Paul's.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  [The 
Library  of  Devotion.] 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rey.  H.  C.  Beeching,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland,  and 

Messrs  Methoen  &  Co.]. 

[I.  From  Canon  Scott  Holland's  Introduction^ 

* ''  It  was  at  Rome  that  we  began  the  Lj^ra  Apostolica. 
The  motto  shows  the  feeling  of  both  Froude  and  myself  at 
the  time.  We  borrowed  from  M.  Bunsen  a  Horner^  and 
Froude  chose  the  words  in  which  Achilles,  on  returning  to  the 
battle,  says :  '  You  shall  know  the  difference,  now  that  I  am 
back  again.' "  ^  So  wrote  Dr.  Newman  in  the  Apologia^  and 
the  words  give  exactly  the  note  of  the  temper  with  which  the 
book  still  tingles  from  cover  to  cover.  It  sprang  out  of  a 
critical  hour  in  which  the  force  of  an  historical  movement 
first  found  speech*  It  was  an  hour  of  high  passion  that  had 
been  gathering  for  some  onset  dimly  foreseen,  and  had  now, 
at  last,  won  free  vent,  and  had  flung  itself  out  in  articulate 
defiance.  .  .  .  With  the  defiance,  goes  also  a  strong  note -of 
confidence.  The  men  who  write,  however  dark  their  outlook 
seems  to  be,  speak  as  those  who  see  their  way,  and  have  made . 
their  choice,  and  have  found  their  speech,  and  have  no  doubt 
at  all  about  the  issue.  There  was  a  certain  rapture  of  reckless- 
ness about  them  at  the  time,  such  as  belongs  to  young  souls 
who  have  let  themselves  go,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  high 
adventure.  They  have  burned  their  boats.  There  is  no  going 
back.  Forward  all  hearts  are  set  The  opportunity  is  come. 
It  is  now  or  never.  Hurrell  Froude  was  the  embodiment  to 
them  of  this  spirit  of  confidence,  with  its  tinge  of  audacity. 
He  had  the  glow  and  the  fascination  of  a  man  consecrated  to  a 
cause.  He  wrote  very  little  of  the  book,  but  his  touch  is  on 
it  everywhere.     And  in  a  poem  like  "  The  Watchman,"  with 

^  This  nobly  applied  and  fiunous  motto  is  a  happy  development  or  paraphiase. 
Achilles  says  only,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  he  has  been  altogether  too  long  out  of 
the  fight. 
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its  splendid  swing  and  radiant  courage,  we  can  see  how  the 
subtler  brain  of  Newman  was  swept  by  the  fire  and  force  of 
the  man  who  was  to  him  like  an  inspiration. 

'  **  Faint  not,  and  fret  not  for  threatened  woe, 
Watchman  on  Truth's  grey  height ! 
Few  tho'  the  fidthfiil  and  fierce  tho'  the  foe, 
Weakness  is  aye  Heaven's  might 

Infidel  Ammon  and  niggard  Tyre, 
(Ill-attuned  pair  !)  unite  ; 
Some  work  for  love,  and  some  work  for  hire ; 
But  weakness  shall  be  Heaven's  might. 

Quail  not,  and  quake  not,  thou  Warder  bold, 
Be  there  no  friend  in  sight : 
Turn  thee  to  question  the  days  of  old. 
When  weakness  was  aye  Heaven's  might 

Time's  years  are  many.  Eternity,  one ; 
And  One  is  the  Infinite. 
The  chosen  are  few,  few  the  deeds  well  done: 
For  scantness  is  still  Heaven's  might" 

'And  with  Froude,  too,  is  to  be  associated  much  of  the 
stress  laid  on  personal  discipline  which  so  deeply  marks  the 
poems,  and  which  was  so  congenial  to  both  Newman  and 
Keble.  .  .  .  All  the  heart  of  the  men  comes  out  in  this  cry 
for  control,  for  austerity.  It  expressed  their  revolt  against 
the  glib  and  shallow  tolerance  of  the  popular  religion,  and  the 
loose  and  boneless  sentimentality  of  the  prevailing  Evangeli- 
calism. They  were  determined  to  show  that  religion  was  a 
school  of  character,  keen,  serious,  and  real,  which  claimed  not 
merely  the  feeling  or  the  reason,  but  rather  the  entire  manhood, 
so  that  every  element  and  capacity  were  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  under  the  law  of  Christ,  and  to  be  governed  in  sub- 
ordination •  to  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Redemptive  Will. 
No  labour  could  be  too  minute  or  too  precise,  which  was  need- 
ful to  bend  the  complete  body  of  energies  under  the  yoke  of 
this  dedicated  service.  Hurrell  Froude's  diary,  edited  by 
Newman  and  Keble,  startled  the  easy-going  world  of  the 
Thirties  by  its  exhibition  of  the  thoroughness  and  the  rigour 
and  the  precision  with  which  this  self-discipline  had  been 
carried  out.     Such  a  temper  of  mind  was,  of  course,  capable  of 
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becoming  morbid,  strained,  minaturaL  And  in  the  hands  of 
smaller  men,  it  would  rapidly  show  traces  of  this.  But  here, 
in  the  Lyra^  it  is  still  fresh  and  clean ;  and  the  men  themsdves 
who  are  under  its  austere  fascination  are  so  abounding  in 
vitality,  and  so  rich  in  personal  distinction,  and  so  abhorrent 
of  anything  pedantic  or  conventional,  that  the  record  of  it 
cannot  but  brace  us  into  wholesome  alarm.' 

[II.  From  the  Rev.  H,  C.  Beecking^s  Critical  NoteJ] 

'Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy -nine  pieces  in  the 
collected  volume  [Lyra  Apostolica]  (and  all  but  two  of  those 
published  in  The  British  Magazine  were  reprinted),  Newman 
wrote  one  hundred  and  nine,  Keble  forty-six,  Isaac  Williams 
nine,  Hurrell  Froude  eight,  J.  W.  Bowden  six,  and  R.  I. 
Wilberforce  one.  To  speak  of  the  lesser  contributions  first 
Robert  Wilberforce's  single  contribution  is  not  particularly 
happy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bowden's  poems  are  not  so  infelicitous  in 
substance,  but  they  leave  much  to  desire  in  other  ways.  .  .  . 
The  contributions  of  Isaac  Williams  consist  of  a  few  transla- 
tions and  critical  sonnets.  Altogether  of  a  higher  stamp  are 
the  poems  by  Hurrell  Froude.  No  one  could  accuse  that  fieiy 
spirit  of  being  commonplace ;  and  perhaps  because  verse  com- 
position in  English  was  not  a  constant  exercise  with  him,  the  few 
poems  he  wrote  for  the  Lyra  have  a  free  grace,  as  well  as  a  lyric 
intensity  that  removes  them  from  the  rank  of  the  ordinary 
imitations  of  Keble.  In  XXXVI.  ["Weakness  of  Nature"] 
he  strikes  a  note  that  recalls  Blake: 

'  <*  Sftckdoth  18  a  girdle  good : 
O  bind  it  round  thee  still ! 
Fasting,  it  is  Angels'  food ; 
And  Jesus  loved  the  night<aix  chilL* 

'In   the   ''Dialogue    between    the    Old    and   New    Self" 
(LXXIX.),  he  is  an  apt  pupil  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

'  '*  New  Sslf. 

Why  sittest  thou  on  that  sea-girt  K0ck» 
With  downward  look  and  sadly-dreaming  eye? 

Playest  thou  beneath  with  Proteus'  flock, 
Or  with  the  fiur-bound  sea-bird  wooldst  thou  fly? 
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Old  Self, 

I  list  the  splash,  so  dear  and  chill, 
Of  yon  old  fisher's  solitary  oar ; 

I  watch  the  waves,  that  rippling  still, 
Chase  one  another  o'er  the  marble  shore." 

'  He  uses  his  fisher  again,  to  give  effect,  in  the  poem  on 
Tyre  (CXXIX.) : 

'  "Now  on  that  shore,  a  lonely  quest, 
Some  dripping  fisherman  may  rest, 
Watching  on  rock  or  naked  stone 
His  dark  net  spread  before  the  sun ; 
Unconscious  of  the  dooming  lay." 

'  Froude's  sonnets  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  book :  the 
one  entitled  "  Sight  against  Faith  "  (CXXXVL),  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  Lot  by  his  sons-in-law,  being  an  especially  vivid 
piece  of  imagination.' 


•Newman,'  by  William  Barry.    (Literary   Lives.) 
London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1904. 

[By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  and  of 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.] 

'  Keble  was  an  elegant  scholar,  from  whose  rarely- opened 
lips  pearls  and  diamonds  of  wisdom  dropped,  when  listeners 
were  congenial;  he  could  not  brook,  as  he  did  not  under- 
stand, variety  of  opinions ;  and  charming  as  he  proved  to  all 
who  would  not  contradict  him,  none  was  constitutionally  less 
fitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  party.  His  genius  had 
in  it  no  elements  deserving  the  name  of  original  thought. 
Rather  did  he  serve  Newman  as  the  living  embodiment  of 
institutions  now  deemed  Apostolic,  and,  so  to  speak,  himself  a 
present  antiquity.  He  possessed  none  of  those  gifts  which 
strike  and  subdue  the  unconverted.  Hurrell  Froude,  the  **  bright 
and  beautiful,"  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  was  another 
sort  of  man.  **  He  went  forward,"  says  his  brother  Anthony, 
''  taking  the  fences  as  they  came,  passing  lightly  over  them  all, 
and  sweeping  his  friends  along  with  them.     He  had  the  con- 
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tempt  of  an  intellectual  aristocrat  for  private  jndgmenf 
This,  which  sounds  like  a  bull,  but  is  only  a  paradox,  was 
equally  applicable  to  Newman,  despite  his  infinite  considera- 
tion for  persons  as  they  came  before  him.  The  Many  could 
be  neither  wise  nor  right,  except  when  they  listened  to  tiie  Few 
who  were  both.  It  was  Froude  that  made  Newman  and 
Keble  really  known  to  each  other :  he  boasted  of  it  as  the  one 
good  thing  he  had  ever  done.  It  was  certainly  the  most 
important  **  You  and  Keble  are  the  philosophers,  and  I  the 
rhetorician,"  wrote  the  Vicar  of  St  Mary's  to  him  in  1836. 
There  was  so  much  of  a  foundation  in  the  contrast  that 
Newman  did  always  look  to  Froude  as  a  standard,  a  test,  and 
a  light  by  which  to  judge  of  his  own  utterances.  .  .  .  But 
[Froude]  disclaimed  being  original  as  other  men  have  prided 
themselves  upon  it  Thoughts  and  speculations,  nevertheless, 
were  his  daily  bread  .  .  .  Alone  among  Newman's  correspon- 
dents, he  writes  as  his  bom  equal,  criticising  freely,  breakir^ 
out  into  the  genial  humour,  so  fresh  and  unconstrained,  which 
lights  up  this  all  too  serious  intercourse  of  country  parsons, 
London  dignitaries,  and  unfledged  Oxford  dons. 
•  •••■■•  . 

'  When  preaching  on  the  Greatness  and  Littleness  of  Human 
Life,  [Newman]  refers  secretly  to  this  lofty  spirit  as  among 
the  men  who,  "  by  such  passing  flashes,  like  rajrs  of  the  sun, 
and  the  darting  lightning,  give  tokens  of  their  immortality, 
•  .  .  that  they  are  but  angels  in  disguise." '  ^ 

From  'The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Robert  Southev.'    Edited  by  his  Son.    London,  1850. 

Robert  Southey  to  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  July  21,  1838. 

'  The  publication  of  Froude's  Remains  is  likely  to  do  more 

harm  than *  is  capable  of  doing.     •*  The  Oxford  School " 

has  acted  most  unwisely  in  giving  its  sanction  to  such  a  deplor- 

'  Selections  Adapted  to  Seasons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  from  the  ParvcAial 
Sermons  of  John  Henry  Newman,  B.D,  [Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland.] 
Rivingtons,  1878,  p.  344. 

*  Newman's,  probably,  is  the  suppressed  name. 
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able  example  of  mistaken  zeal.  Of  the  two  extremes,  the  too 
little  and  the  too  much,  the  too  little  is  that  which  is  likely  to 
produce  the  worst  consequence  to  the  individual,  but  the  too 
much  is  more  hurtful  to  the  community ;  for  it  spreads,  and 
rages,  too,  like  a  contagion/ 

From  'A  Key  to  the  Popery  of  Oxford,'  by  Peter 
Maurice,  B.D.     London:  Baisler,  1838. 

'  The  volumes  themselves  [the  Remains]  are  highly  valuable 
to  every  practical  student  of  the  human  character,  because  they 
exhibit  an  individual  in  his  true  colours,  and  afford  evidences  of 
what  the  human  mind  (even  with  all  the  advantages  of  natural 
talent  and  education)  may  be  brought  to,  when  not  guided  by 
the  Light  which  is  from  above.  They  cannot  but  (ill  the  heart 
of  every  true  Christian  with  horror,  and  his  eye  with  tears,  when 
the  reflection  crosses  the  mind  that  views  like  these  are  held  up 
as  a  religion  of  a  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  and  that  an  influence 
such  as  that  exerted  over  the  wretched  object  of  these  memoirs 
should  be  permitted  to  draw  away  any  poor  sinner  from  that 
open  Fountain  of  purity  and  holiness  which  is  filled  with  joy, 
peace,  and  love,  for  all  that  humbly  visit  it  There  are  from 
time  to  time  a  few  gleams  of  light  faintly  discernible  amidst 
the  dark  confusion  of  the  moral  wilderness;  but  they  are 
transient  and  unsatisfactory.' 

From  'Memoirs/  by  Mark  Pattison,  late  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  London :  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1885. 

'John  Belfield,  a  Devonshire  man  .  .  .  god-fathered  me. 
Belfield's  special  chum  [1831]  was  William  Froude,  the 
engineer,  brother  of  Anthony,  and  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude 
at  that  time  Fellow  of  the  College.  The  opening  thus  made 
for  me  through  William  Froude  to  Richard  Hurrell's  acquaint- 
ance might  have  been  of  inestimable  use  to  me,  had  I  been 
capable  of  profiting  by  it.  But  I  was  too  childish  and  ignorant 
even  to  apprehend  what  it  was  that  was  thus  placed  within  my 
reach.     I  spent  one  evening  in  Richard  Hurrell's  rooms,  with- 
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out  appreciating  him  myseir»  or  appearing  to  him  to  be  worth 
taking  up/ 

From  'The  Life  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Winchester/  By  his  Son  REGINALD 
Wilberforce.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & 
Co.,  1888. 

[From  his  DUiy,  March  17,  1838.] 

*  Evening, — Read  a  little  of  Froude's  **  Journals/'  They 
are  most  instructive  to  me ;  will  exceedingly  discredit  Churdi 
principles,  and  show  an  amazing  want  of  Christianity,  so  far. 
They  are  Henry  Martyn  un-Christianised/ 


From  'Letters  and  Correspondence  of  John  Henry 

Newman/  edited  by  Anne  MoZLEY.     London :  Long- 
mans, 1890. 

'  Hurrell  Froude  passed  away  so  early  in  the  work  of  the 
Movement,  and  could  work  so  little  for  it,  that  his  actual  share 
in  it  needs  to  be  sought  out  through  contemporary  records. 
Little  as  his  pen  did,  short  as  his  life  was,  those  who  can  recall 
the  time  feel  the  influence  o^  his  mere  presence  to  have  been 
essential  to  the  original  impulse  which  set  all  going.  They 
cannot  imagine  the  start  without  his  forwarding,  impelling  look 
and  voice.  His  presence  impressed  persons  as  a  spiritual, 
though  living,  influence.  He  stands  distinct,  apart,  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  can  recall  it,  the  more  that  years  ^  do 
not  dim  the  brightness  and  fire  which  became  him  so  well  in 
his  oflice  as  inspirer.' 

From  'Catholicism,  Roman  and  Anglican/  by  A.  M. 

Fairbairn,   Principal    of    Mansfield    College,    Oxford. 
London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1899. 

'The  Romanticist  tendency  .  .  .  was  the  positive  factor 
in  Anglo-Catholicism.  .  .  .  This  gave  the  creative  impulse ;  \i 

1  This  was  written  more  than  fifty  yean  after  his  death. 
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was  the  spirit  that  quickened.  The  men  in  whom  it  took 
shape  and  found  speech  were  three :  Keble,  Newman,  Pusey. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  name  a  fourth,  Hurrell  Froude :  but  he 
lives  in  Newman.  He  was  the  swiftest,  most  daring  spirit  of 
them  all ;  his  thought  is  hot,  as  it  were,  with  the  fever  that 
shortened  his  days ;  his  words  are  sufTused  as  with  a  hectic 
flush ;  and  we  must  judge  him  rather  as  one  who  moved  men 
to  achieve  than  by  his  own  actual  achievements.' 
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R.  H.  F.,  his  reasons,  149. 
difficulty  of  the  laity  in  supporting, 
R.  H.  F.  on,  172. 


Church  of  England,  cantinMed^- 
in     the    early     nineteenth    century, 

J.    Mocley   on,    278,    in    country 

districts,  J.  A.  Froude  on,  3^9-61 » 

after  183a,  the  general  searchings  of 

heart  concerning,  239,  249,  R.  H. 

F.'s  definite  views  cm,  250  et  seq, 
disestablishment  of,  R.  H.  F.'s  views 

on,  114,  121,  251,  261,  287,  291. 
forebodings  of  separation  in,  R.  H.  F. 

on,  1487    . 
increase     of,     in     Catholic  •  minded- 

ness,  223. 
of  the   hUer   period,  change  in  the 

character  of,  308. 
attitude  within,  to  "  enthusiasm,"  309^ 
need  of  outlet  in,  for  devotional  azid 

penitential   feelings,    Newman   on, 

310  noie. 
in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  R.  H.  F. 

on,  123. 
rise  and  mil  of,  R.  H.  F.  on,  dted  by 

Ward,  248  ef^  neU, 
saints  of,  deficiencies  of,  as  compared 

with  Roman  Catholic  saints,  R.  H. 

F.  on,  165. 
and  State,  changes  in  relations  between, 

1882-3.,   cfi*ect  of  on   the  Oxford 

High  Churchmen,    113,    views   of 

R.  H.  F.  and  Dr.  Arnold  dted,  on 

the  position,  114. 
some  of  R.  H.  F.'s  epithets  for,  303. 
teaching  of,  not  the  true  equivalent  of 

Prayer-Book    teaching,    R.   H.   F. 

on,  17a 
two  chief  wants  felt  in,  b^  R.  H.  F. ,  31 7. 
views   of,    as   to  the  Eucharist,   145, 

and  Church  of  Rome,  views  of  R.  H.  F. 
and  Newman  on,  contrasted,  252. 
'  Church  of  the  Fathers,'  by  Newman,  165. 
Church  of  Rome  (in  the  local  and  the 
universal  sense),  attitude  to,  of 
R.  H.  F.,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Rome  and  after,  loi,  103,  162,  225, 
249f  aS9.  a73»  ^88,  302-6,  325, 
337.  3S7»  361-a,  371  9uae. 

continuity  and  contemporaneousness  of 
its  practices,  unrealised  by  Trsc- 
tarians,  224. 

effect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Church,  on  any  advances  from 
the  Church  of  England,  loi. 

stone  Altars  obligatory  in,  178  neie. 
Churchmen  and  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 230,  249. 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  leaders  of  the 
Tractarians,  "  feminine  sternness  "  of 
their  aspect,  115. 
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Charton,  Ven.  Edward,  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland,  and  his  brilliant  brother, 

on  the  'Remains,'  adverse  view  of, 
2(39,  281. 
Willuun  Ralph,  brother  of  the  above, 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  his  impressions  of 
the  French,  in  1830.,  104,  his  death 
and  memoirs,  53  S'  ncte^  memorial  to 
designed  by  R.  H.  F.,  for  S.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  50. 

Clark,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Keble, 
160  not€^  on  the  death  of  R.  H.  F., 
199,  her  sister  married  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Keble,  190  note,  199. 

Clergy,  country,  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  status  of,  J.  A.  Froude  on, 
.359-60,  views  of  R.  H.  F.  on,  118, 
137,  150,  views  of  Rose,  137. 

Clerical  authority,  modem,  basis  for, 
R.  H.  F.  on,  122,  171. 

Clooeh,  Arthur  Hueh,  and  other  modem, 
ideas  suggested  to,  by  the  sight  of 
classical  localities,  332-3. 

Cockermouth,  birthplace  of  Words- 
worth, 60. 

Codrington   College,    Barbados,    origin 
and   history  of,   143    fir*   noUt   re- 
organisation of,  by  Bishop  Coleridge, 
132  note, 
palms  of,  enormous,  144. 
post  held  bv  R.  H.  F.  at,  143  <5r»  noU, 
his  abode  and   mode   of   life   at, 
147  ^  seq, 
situation  of,  and  appearance,  149-51, 
R.  H.  F.'s  designs  for  the  improve- 
ments at,  151,  395. 

Coleridge,  Rev.  Geoige  May,  nephew 
of  the  poet,  master  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary  Free  School,  R.  H.  F.'s  first 
schoolmaster,  5,  132  note. 
Samuel  Taylor,  5,  cited  on  the  character 
of  Charles  Lamb,  221,  and  on  the 
epioene  aspect  of  men  of  genius,  1 16. 
Sir   John    Duke,  cited  as  to  the  re- 
spective share  of  Keble  and  New- 
man in  the   'Remains,'   203,    his 
views  on,  inferred,  209. 
letter  to,  from  Archdeacon  Froude,  on 
R.  H.  F.'s  attitude  to  the  Roman 
Cfttholic  Church,  cited^  371  note, 
from  Keble,  on  College  Tutors  and 
their  Pastoral  duties,  cited  36. 
cited  on  R.   H.  Fs  relation  to  the 
Oxford  Movement. 

William  Hart,  Bishop  of  Barbados 
during  R,  H.  F.'s  time  there,  132, 
R.  H.  F.  on  his  character,  135,  and 
his  "Z"-ness,  142,  he  accompanies 
him  on  a  Visitation,  132,  135  etseq. 


Coleridge,  William  Hart,  continued-^ 
Codrington  College  reorganised  by, 

132  note. 
visit  of  to  England,  1834.,  144,  152, 
161  note. 
College  of  S.  Mary,  Oxford,  see  Oriel 
College. 
Tutors,  su  Tutors  of  Oxford  Colleges. 

Collings,  Phillis,  vdfe  of  Richard  Hurrell, 
and  their  descendants,  4. 

Cologne,  disedifying  effect  of,  on 
F.  W.  Faber,  93. 
Cathedral,  efforts  to  complete  in  1829., 
R.  H.  F.'s  interest  in,  395,  the 
High  Altar  as  the  model  for 
R.  H.  F.'s  altar  at  Dartington, 
178;  impression  left  by,  on  R.  I. 
Wilberforce,  394. 

Communion,   frequent,  attitude  of   the 
Church  of  Efn^land  to,  challenged 
by  R.  H.  F.,  his  reasons,  14^-9. 
Service,  the,  (see  also  Eucharist),  and 
Tract  93.,  126. 

Congress  or  Conference  of  Tractarians  at 
mdleigh,  1 1 7-8,  239,  289,  called 
**  the  conspiracy,"  by  R.  H.  F.,  and 
by  W.  Palmer,  154. 

"Conspiracy,"  use  of  the  term,  by 
William  Palmer  of  Worcester  and 
R.  H.  F.  for  the  Oxford  Movement, 
154,  and  by  Archbishop  Tait,  ib, 

'Contemporary  Review '  ana  '  Nineteenth 
Century,'  controversy  in,  between 
Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman  and  J.  A. 
Froude,  on  the  '  Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Becket,'  by  R.  H.  F.,  363. 

Convocation  and  the  censure  on  Hoadly, 
1717.,  R.  H.  F.  on,  132,  133. 
at  Oxford,  1835.,  R.  H.  F.'s  last  vote 
recorded  at,  174. 

Coplestone,  Edward,  Provost  of  Oriel, 
and  later  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  his 
fine  voice,  49  6*  note,  5a 

Corfu,  visit  of  R.  H.  F.  to,  S6  et  se^. 

Cornish,  Hubert,  private  Tutor  of 
J.  A.  Froude,  397. 

Council  of  Epaon,  (517.},  rule  of,  as  to 
Stone  Altars,  178  note. 
of  Trent,  and  its  decrees,  alleged  effect 
of  in  preventing  the  reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  loi,  288. 

Court  of  Delegates,  the,  its  duties 
modified  in  1832-3.,  313. 

Cranmer,  (see  also  Rdbrmers),  and  his 
associates,  attitude  of  R.  H.  F.  to- 
wards, 164,  208,  and  of  the  other 
Tractarians,  337,  361. 

Creed,  the,  the  max  article  of,  forced 
forward  by  Newman,  239. 
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Creed  (hdd  by  Newnum),  addidoDi  to, 

deriTed  from  R.  H.  F.»  26a 
Critical  frctdtiet  of  R.  H.  F.»  inhibitive 

(in  coQianctkm  with  his  health)  of 

original  work,  155. 
Cross,  the,  of  Christ,  great  lives  ci  which 

it  has  been  the  keynote,  385. 
Cumberiand,  churches  in,  R.  ii.  F.,  on 

their  poor  aspect,  60,  61. 
Cwmcyfelin,  Wales,  virit  of  R.  H.  F., 

Prevost,  and  odiers  to,  1826.,  323. 
Cythera,  ste  Cerigo. 


Daily  services  in  the  Anglican  com- 
rnvnion  first  revived  by  Rev.  T. 
Keble  at  Bisley,  1834.,  149  noU, 
332. 

Dal^ilms,  Rev.  J.  B.,  one  of  the  Oxford 
extremists,  225. 

'  Daniel,'  poem  bv  R.  H.  F.,  107. 

Dart  river,  at  Dartington,  322,  house 
beside,  once  owned  by  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  63  naU,  lines  by  Newman 
on  its  beauties,  65,  woods 
along,  29-3. 

Dartington,  almshouses  at,  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Froude,  erected  by  her  sister 
Mazy,  la 
associations  of,  with  R.  H.  F.,  his 
birth  at,  4,  his  great  affection 
for,  63;  friends  visiting  him 
there,  Keble,  1823.,  22,  Newman, 
183 1.,  63,  last  visit  of  the  Utter, 
1835.,  and  iazewell  of  to  R.  H.  F., 
(thenceforth  his  "Yarrow  left  un- 
visited  ")i  185,  221 ;  R.  H.  F.'s 
stay  at,  1833.,  (the  event  of  the 
phosphorescent  gleam,  120),  129, 
his  return  to,  18^5.,  176,  latter 
davs  at,  local  influence,  love  of 
children  and  architectural  occupa- 
tions,   179,   his  death  and   burial 

at,  1836.,  197.  335-  ,    ,  „    « 
burial-^sce  of  Mary  Isabella  Bogue 

(ffA  Froude),  189. 
death  of  Phillis  Spedding  {n/e  Froude) 

at,  1835.,  177.  ^     ^      ^ 

House,  the  Champemowne  nunily  of, 

(^.tf.)322. 

old  Church,  (S.  Mary's),  its  condition 
in  Archdeacon  Fronde's  time,  11, 
Altar  at  set  up  by  R.  H.  F.,  its 
model,  178,  his  other  alterations  in, 
1*3.  taken  down  (1878.),  xiv. 

Parish  Bodu,  excerpts  from,  printed 
in  the  *  British  Magazine,'  144. 


Dartmouth  HarbooTf  assodatkms  wkfa, 
ofR.  H.  F.,  48,  IC2. 

'  David  and  Tonathan,'  poem  by  New- 
man, in  *  L.  Apostohca,'  91,  201. 

Davison,  John,  Fellow  aiMl  Tator  of 
Oriel,  high  repute  o£,  and  subsequent 
career,  40  &*  iMte,  Us  deadi, 
various  views  of  held  at  Oxford,  his 
unfinished  Scripture  Coinmentaiy» 
and  Tmctarian  sympathies^  153, 
Newman  on  his  character,  154. 

Death,  its  beautifyii^  effect,  R.  H.  F. 
on,  49. 

de  Lisle,  Ambrose  Fhillipps,  and  his 
anticipations  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  223,  letfcer  to 
from  Wiseman  on  the  same,  343. 
on  disestablishment  and  its  nineteendi 
century  advocates,  114. 

Denbury,  estate  and  livine  o(  beloogiog 
to  Archdeacon  Froude,  4,  19  noU ; 
alterations  at,  R.  H.  F.'s  sluue  in, 
23;  Rev.  J.  R.  Bogoe  at,  when 
curate  to  the  Aichdeaoon,  189. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  recalled  by  a 
speech  of  R.  H.  F.,  116. 

Devonian  chaimcteristks  of  R.  H.  P.,  3. 

Devonshire,  beauties   of,  Newman  on, 

63-5. 
'Dialogue  between  the  Old  and  New 

Seb,'  by  R.  H.  F.  in  <L.  Apos- 

tolka^*  404-5* 
Diary  of  R.  H.  F.,  excerpts  from,  12 

ef  se^,,  269-70,  and  see  'Remains.' 
Disestablidiment,  views  on,  of  R.  H.  F., 

114,  251,  261,  287,  291. 
Divinity  Professorship  at  Oxford,  Lord 

Melbourne's      action     concerning, 

193,  206  n^e» 
Doane,  G.  W.,  American  editor  of  the 

'  Christian  Year,'  159  mte, 
Dobell,  Bertram,  221  note. 
Domes,  R.  H.  F.'s  ideas  anent,  99,  394. 
Domremy  and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  an  amalogy 

with  R.  H.  F.  in,  116. 
Domford,  Joseph,  Fe^ow  and  Tutor  of 

Oriel,  colleague  of  R.  H.  F.,  and 

Newman  in  their  tutorial  struggles, 

36,  his  after  life,  59  naie. 


Early  Church,  the,  reticence  of,  as  to 

holy  things,  383, 
East  Farleigh,  Kent,  living  held  in  turn 

by  R.  L  and  H.  ^RlbeifbiGe,  35 

note,  167  naU, 
Eastward    position,    the,    R.     H.    F. 

on,  144. 
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"Economy,"  what  Newman  meant 
by,  3SO. 

Edgbaston,  the  Oratoiy  at,  R.  H.  F.'s 
Breviary  now  in,  i88. 

'Edinbuich  Review,'  article  in,  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  on  the  Practic^ 
theology  of  Lather  and  others,  164 
&*  note. 

Edmond,  Charles,  editor  of  'Poetry  of 
the  Anti-Jacobins,'  127  noie. 

EgesU,  visited  by  R.  H.  F.,  93,  his 
description,  94,  unscientific  construc- 
tion of,  T.  Mozley  on,  394. 

'Eikon  Basilike,'  read  by  R.   H.   F., 

3*. 

Eleanor  Crosses,  the,  the  model  for  the 

Oxford  Martyrs'  Memorial,  337. 
Ellis,   Havelock,  cited  on    the  positive 

tendency  of  modem  English  thought, 

I  <5r»  note, 
Elmsley,   Peter,    S.T.P.    Camden  Pro- 
fessor of  Histoiy  at  Oxford,  1824., 

27  ^  noie, 
Elrington,  Thomas,  Bishop   of  Ferns, 

iUness  of,  1835.,  69  &*  mte. 
Emancipation  Act,  attitude  of  the  Pope 

to,  Philpotts  cited  on,  361. 
in    Barbados,  effects   of,  anticipated, 

134,  and  actual,  160,  169. 
Endell     St.,     London,     after     whom 

named,  5a 
England,  effect  on,  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, Cardinal  Manning  on,  221. 
Eng''«^  character,  dislike  in,  to  extremes, 

212-3,  insularity  of  its  individual- 
ism, 22a 
characteristics  of  R.  H.  F.,  243. 
College  at  Rome,  Wiseman  the  head 

of,  1833.,  lOI. 
materialism,  movers  and    movements 

against,    in    the    early    nineteenth 

century,  114. 
thought,    modem,    positive    tendency 

of,  Havelock  Elhs  cited  on,  i   6^ 

note. 
Enthusiasm,  attitude  of  the  Church  of 

England  towards,  309. 
Epaon,  Council  of,  (517. )»  decision  of,  as 

to  Stone  Altars,  178  note, 
Ephesns,  the  Canon  of,  as  to  Patriarchs, 

R.  H.  F.  on,  194. 
Epicene  appearance  of  men  of  genius, 

S.  T.  C>oleridge  cited  on,  116. 
Exastian   definition  of  the  Church   (of 

England),  about  1830.,  249. 
Erastiamsm,  {ue  also  Disestablishment), 

views  of  R.  H.  F.  on,  261. 
Essays  by  R.   H.   F.  in   the  'British 

Magaxine,'  1833.,  nreferable  in  style 

to  ms  sermons,  120. 

27 


'Essays  on  Various  Subjects,'  bv 
dudinal  Wiseman,^VA/on  R.  H.  F/s 
connection  with  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 338. 

Eton,  the  school  of  R.  H.  F.,  5,  9,  his 
contemporaries,  6,  effects  of  educa- 
tion at,  as  shewn  in  him,  391. 

Eucharist,  the,  (see  also  Communion), 
Church  of  England  attitude  to, 
R.  H.  F.  on,  (and  on  his  own), 
163-5,  251 ;  reasons  for  his  devotion 
to,  250,  his  views  on,  375-6 ;  teach- 
ing of  the  '  Tracts '  concerning,  con- 
sidered "  Popish,"  145. 

Eucharistic  Doctrine,  the,  R.  H.  F.  the 
first  of  his  generation  to  be  drawn  to, 
220,  his  views  on,  Wiseman  on,  342. 

Evangelical   party,   the,   less   attractive 
characteristics  of,  305. 
definition    by,    of    the    Church    (of 

England),  249. 
Revival,  attitude  of   R.    H.   F.  and 
Keble  to,  292. 

'Evangelical  Succession'  by  Sir  James 
Stephen,  cited  on  R.  H.  F's  connec- 
tion with  the  Oxford  Movement,  263. 

Evai^elicalism,  emergence  of  Newman 
from,  353. 
Mozle/s  dislike  for,  2i6. 

'Examiner,    The,'    sense    shewn    by, 

i833.»  395. 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  see  Philpotts. 


Fabbr,  Rev.  FrederickWilliam,  disedified 
by  Cologne,  93. 
effect  on,  of  the  '  Remains,'  225. 
references  by,  to  R.  H.  F.  and  the 
Oxford  Movement  in  '  The  Cherwell 
Water  Lily  and  other  Poems,'  263. 

Fairbaim,  Principal  A.  M.,  in  'Catho- 
licism, Roman  and  AngUcan,'  on 
R.  H.  F.  as  the  moving  spirit 
among  the  Tractarians,  408. 

Fairford,  home  of  Keble's  finther,  21  notCy 
42,  visit  to,  of  R.  H.  F.,  1832.,  75. 

Faith,  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
R.  H.  F.'s  conception  of,  314-5. 
as   defined    by   the   Editors   of    the 
'  Remains,'  381. 

Fahnouth,  faint  de  depart  of  R.  H.  F. 
in  1832.,  78-9,  and  again  in  1833., 
130. 
Newman's  poem  written  at,  78. 

'Farewell  to  Feudalism,'  poem  by 
R.  H.  F.,  III. 

^Fashicm,  The,  of  this  World  passeth 
away,'  verses  by  R.  H.  F.,  45. 
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Fathers  of  the  Church,  views  of,  on 
Tradition,  Newman  exercised  over, 
182,  R.  H.  F.  on,  183. 

Faussett,  Rev.  Godfrey,  letter  to,  from 
Newman  on  R.  H.  F.'s  views  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  after  his  visit  to 
Italy,  cited^  333;  his  pulpit  denun- 
ciations of  the  '  Remains,'  210. 

Fell,  su  Hammond  and  Fell. 

Fellows  and  Fellowships,  see  Oriel 
College. 

Fellowship  dues  of  R.  H.  F.,  his  disposal 

of,  161,  195,  198.  339. 
"Feminine  sternness **^  of  the  aspect  of 

the    great    Mediaeval    Churchmen, 

R.  H.  F.  on,  115. 
Ferns,  Bishop  of,  su  O'Brien. 
Ferrier,   Susan    Edmonstone,    and    her 

novel '  Marriage,'  91  6*  noU. 
Fillingham,  Rev.  R.  C,  and  the  Oxford 

Martyrs'  Memorial,  his  views  as  to 

its  erection,  208  noU, 
Florence    under    Savonarola    compared 

with  Oxford,  during  the  Tractarian 

activity,  155. 
Fiance,  the  "Hi^h  Church"  party  of 

Republicans   m,    and    their    aims, 

1833.,  R.  H.  F.  on,  105. 
Francia,  Francesco,  delight  of  R.  H.  F. 

in  his  paintings,  98. 
Freedom,  the  divine  prerogative  of  the 

Church,  R.  H.  F.'s  insistence  on,  220. 
French  fishermen,  the,  off  Devon  coast, 

and  their  gratitude,  30. 
people,   Churton's  impressions  of,  in 

1830.,    104,    R.    H.    F's   growing 

appreciation  of,  ib. 
Freeman,  Prof.  E. ,  in  the  '  Contemporary 

Review,'  on  the  '  Life  and  Times  of 

Thomas  Becket'  by  R.  H.  F.,  363. 
Froude    or    ffroud,    of   Walkhampton, 

grand&ther  of  R.  H.  F.,  his  wife, 

property,  and  descendants,  4. 
Elizabeth,  aunt  of  R.  H.  F.,  4. 
fiunily,  the,  4,   artistic   gifts  of,   85, 

9O)  391  f  origin  of  their  name,   34, 

their  love  of  paradox,  256. 
James  Anthonv,  fifth  son  and  youngest 

child  of  Archdeacon  Froude,  6  note^ 

8,  9,   historian,   357,  essayist,   70, 

scholar  and   artist,    391,    educated 

at  Eton,  R.  H.  F.'s  letter  on,  and 

on  himself,  cited  6  noit^  at  Oxford, 

his  matriculation  after  R.  H.  F.'s 

death,  176. 
funeral  sermon  preached  by,  on  Rev. 

G.  M.  Coleridge,  5. 
introduction  of,  to  Carlyle,  3. 
literary  style  of,  compared  with  that 
of  R.  H.  F.,  219. 


Froude,  James  Anthony,  continued- 
cited  on  Church  practices  at  Darting- 
ton,  10,  II. 

on  tiie  Archdeacon's  rectorial  char- 
acter, 36a 

on  R.  H.  F.'s  instructions  in  case  of 
disagreement  between  KeUe  and 
Newman,  ^5. 

on  R.  H.  F.'s  'Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Becket,'  in  controversy 
with  Prof.  Freeman,  363  et  seq. 

in  '  The  Oxford  Counter-Reformation ' 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  connection  therewith, 

358. 
on    R.   H.    F.'s   possible    eventual 
diange  of  creed,  224. 
John  Spedding,   third   son  of  Arch- 
deacon   Froude,  9,   140,  letter   of 
R.  H.  F.  to,  from  Malta,  85. 
Margaret,  aunt  of  R.  H.  F.,  4. 
Maigaret,  nie  Spedding,  wife  of  Arch- 
deacon   Froude,    and    mother     of 
R.  H.  F.,  2. 
almshouse  erected  in  memory  of,  10. 
birthplace  of,  60. 

his  gifts  derived  from,  2, 276,  influence 
on  him,  2,  12-14,  ^^r  letter  on  his 
health  and  peculiar  temperament,  6, 
221,  266. 
death  of,  9. 

references  to  her  in  his  letters,  42, 
44,60. 
Margaret,  (Mallock),  eldest  daughter 
of  the  above,  her  marriage,  hus^md, 
son  and  death,  9,  10  <Sr*  note^  £unily 
pet  name  for,  20. 
Manr  Isabella,  (Bogue),  third  daughter 
of    Archdeacon     Froude,     9,    her 
marriage  and  early  death,  67,  189. 
Phillis,  widow  of  Robert  ffiroud,  p;rand- 
mother  of  R.  H.  F.,  conservatism  of, 
at  Denbury,   26  6r*  noit^   death  of, 

194. 
Phillis  Jane,  (Spedding),  second 
daughter  of  Archdeacon  Froude, 
3,  9,  pet  diminutive  for,  at  home, 
20,  marriage  of,  ill -health,  early 
death    of,    and   son,    3,    67,    162, 

165,  175-6- 
Rev.   John,  original   of   Blackmore's 

"  Passon  Chowne,"  11  &•  note. 
Rev.    Richard    Hurrell,    (referred    to 

throughout  this  index  as  R.  H.  F.), 

eldest  son  of  Archdeacon  Froude, 

a.  4i9. 
character  and  characteristics  of,  chiefly 
frt)m  his  friend's  comments  thereon, 
{su  Part  II.  passim),  2,  4,  $,  not 
to  be  discerned  from  his  writings 
alone,  218. 
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Froude»  Rev.  Richard  Hurrell,  conid, — 

as  summed  up  by  Mozley,  Newman 
and  others,  190-200,  by  Newman, 
330|  by  Oakeley,  299  et  seq, 

celibate  views  of,  66. 

charm,  as  felt  by  his  intimates,  219, 
222. 

contrasted  (with  Keble  and  Newman) 
as  to  class  of  mind,  with  Rose, 
Palmer  and  Perceval,  334. 

critical  faculties  of,  inhibitive  in  his 
state  of  health,  of  original  work,  155. 

Dean  Burgon  on,  154. 

his  dread  of  the  effects  of  society  on 
himself,  129. 

elliptical  genius  of,  a  parallel  to,  182. 

epithets  applied  to,  by  Miss  H.  New- 
man ana  others,  199  rtcte^  243,  405. 

exaggerated  way  of  speech,  and  writing, 
its  drawbacks,  214-6,  244-5,  ^^ 
defence  of  his  way  of  talking,  323, 
his  strong  expressions,  explained  by 
his  Editors,  387 ;  Wiseman  on,  341 ; 
his  style,  and  its  "  irony,"  398. 

great  personal  influence,  357. 

habit  of  belying  his  own  motives,  an 
instance,  103-4. 

the  integrant  strain  in  his  character, 
226. 

"  Irony"  of,  349-SO.  39^. 

''kindness  and  sweetness,"  general 
testimony  to,  198-9. 

lack  of  insight  into  others'  minds,  246 
(St'  see  105. 

lack  of  learning,  105,  Dean  Hook  on 
his  *'  learning,"  120  note, 

the  leading  spirit  with  Keble  and 
Newman,  227,  his  survival  in  the 
latter,  228. 

his  literary  style,  252,  and  ''little 
language,"  its  effect  on  the  readers 
of  the  '  Remains/  214-6 ;  effects  of 
his  style  on  Newman's,  215,  reasons 
for  its  severity,  218  et  seq, 

love  of  boats  and  boating,  28. 

love  for  nature,  63. 

melancholy  of,  252-3. 

mental  characteristics  noted  by  Rogers, 

319. 
his  mother  on  his  character  as  a  youth, 

6,  221,  266. 

not  "  doctrinally  speculative,"  292-3. 

his  open  and  confiding  nature,  5. 

open-mindedness  as  a  traveller,  105. 

the  poet  and  fiiiscinator  par  excellence 
ofthe  Froude  &miiy,  his  noble  liter- 
ary sacrifice,  219,  true  value  of  his 
work,  220. 

points  in  him  appealing  specially  to 
Roman  Catholics,  228-9. 


Froude,  Rev.  Richard  Ilurrell,  contd. — 

his  private  Prayers,  272. 

possibilit)r  of  his  having  become  a 
separatist,  224-5. 

rashness  of,  120,  154. 

his  religious  attitude,  212,  251,  and 
austerity,  305,  350,  403  et  seq,y  its 
effect  on  his  life,  217,  and  on  his  liter- 
ary style,  219. 

resemblance  of  to  Hamlet,  252,  324, 
to  Henry  Martyn,  241,  408,  and  to 
Pascal,  240. 

his  self-discipline,  12  et  seq,,  241,  255, 
267,  311,  341,  346-9,  403. 

his  alleged  spiritual  progeny  and  their 
tendency  towards  "  Rome,"  226. 

his  state  of  mental  flux,  indicated  by 
Churton,  281. 

his  stem  watch  over  the  "little  fox  "  of 
the  tongue,  217. 

his  Toryism,  260,  361,  392. 

traces  of  his  ignorance  of  R.  C.  system 
shewn  in  the  'Remains,'  288. 

his  unceremonious  ways  with  men  and 
things,  impersonal  character  of, 
216-7. 

events  of  his  life,  in  order  of  date, 
birth  of,  and  baptism,  4,  early 
education,  and  portrait  of  by 
Brockedon  5  &*.  note,  Eton  life  of, 
6 ;  Oxford  life  of,  be^s,  9 ;  his 
delicate  health,  ib,  ;  his  friendship 
with  Keble,  10 ;  reads  with  him  at 
Southrop,  21 ;  beginning  of  their 
correspondence,  (v.  Letters  infra), 
12,  23 ;  his  double  Second  Class  at 
Oxford,  etc.,  24,  35-6 ;  his  tuition 
of  his  brother  "  Bob,"  25 ;  his  Greek 
and  other  studies,  27,  32,  41 ; 
criticisms  on  the  'Christian  Year' 
{q,v,),  29,  31 ;  his  joke  on  his  own 
name,  32,  36 ;  his  pleasure  in  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith's  writings,  33-4 ; 
the  begiiming  of  his  friendship  with 
Newman,  35 ;  his  Fellowship,  35, 
35^7  »  his  Tutorship,  48,  its  finale, 
162  ;  the  fight  of  the  Tutors  of 
whom  he  is  one,  36-7 ;  tour  in 
Cumberland,  43  ;  reading  of  "good 
books,"  44;  verses  by,  written  in 
1827.,  45-6 ;  {see  Breviary);  anxiety 
over  "  Bob,"  49,  grief  at  his  death, 
51  ;  action  as  to  the  Provostship, 
50 ;  his  injunctions  as  to  a  possible 
disagreement  between  Keble  and 
Newman,  55-6;  he  designs  Churton's 
memorial,  56 ;  beginning  of  his 
intimate  correspondence  with  New- 
man, {see  letters  infra),  57  ;  prepares 
for  ordination,  visits  the  Speddings, 
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Frottde,  Rev.  Riduurd  HurreU«  events  of 
his  life,  continued^ 
58,  60,  goes  to  Glendalottgh,  59-60 ; 
his  sermon  on  Knowledge,  preached 
Rt  S.  Mary's,  Oxford,  61-2  ;  end  of 
his  Lectures  at  Oxford,  62,  323 ; 
consequences,  in  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 63;  sup[ested  work  with 
Newman  at  Littlemore,  63,  and 
elsewhere,  fidls  through,  68,  Uteraiy 
plans  and  studies,  parochial  work 
at  Denbury,  69,  beginning  of  his 
chronic  illness,  71-3,  74,  75,  schemes 
of,  for  a  Quarterly,  73;  plans  of 
his  father  for  a  foreign  tour  for,  74 ; 
his  post  as  Junior  Treasurer  of  Oriel, 
74,  198,  sketch  of  by  Miss  Gibeme 
nominally  made  at  this  date  (1832.), 
75 ;  the  Mediterranean  tour  decided 
on,  Newman  invited  to  join,  77,  the 
departure  and  progress  of  his  journey, 
78  ei  s«q,  393,  effect  on  his  views, 
396,  events  at  Rome,  94,  meeting 
with  Severn,  96,  the  visit  to  Wise- 
man, (f.v.)>  loi,  103,  health  of 
R.  H.  F.,  102,  pleasure  of  in  France 
and  the  French,  104, 'some  poems  of 
his  period,  106-12;  interest, taken 
by,  in  W.  Froude's  work,  112;  at 
the  Hadleigh  Conference,  117,  his 
indiscreet  name  for  it,  i  J4 ;  a  touch 
of  mysticism,  121 ;  his  vocation, 
122-3;  ^s  connection  with  the 
Tracts,  124-6;  his  departure  for 
Barbados,  1833.,  127,  his  post  and 
life  there,  131  it  seq,y  goes  on  a 
Visitation,  134  «/  seq, ;  no  benefit 
to  his  heedth,  143,  162 ;  returns  to 
England  no  better,  173,  his  appear- 
ance on  arrival  home,  174  ;  illness 
and  death  of  his  sister  Phillis,  at 
Partington,  176-7  ;  the  stone  altar 
and  other  improvements  by,  at  Dar- 
tington,  178-9,  his  last  days  and 
their  activities,  179,  185-97,  New- 
man's last  visit  to,  184-5 ;  unwise 
method  of  treatment  pursued  with, 
193;  disposal  of  the  Fellowship 
dues,  161,  195,  ^39;  his  death, 
197,  335,  effect  of  the  news  of,  at 
Oxford,  198,  comments  on  of  various 
friends,  198-200;  the  collection  of 
his  papers  and  their  publication  as 
his  '  Remains,'  su  that  h$ad  \  lack  of 
contemporary  notices  of  his  death, 
202 ;  centenary  wreath  placed  on  his 
grave,  1903.,  202. 
letters  and  correspondence  of,  ease  and 
sympathy  of  his  style  in,  243. 
to  Christie,  on  his   meeting   with 


Froude,  Rev.  Richard  Horrell,  letters 
and  correspondence  of,  continmd, 

Wiseman  and  on  the  dictates  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  100-3,  i<H  > 
on  marriage,  160 ;  on  Newman's 
illness  in  Sicily,  117. 

to  Ardideacon  Froude,  from  Bar- 
bados, 134,  140,  147. 

to  William  Froude,  from  Rome,  99 
et  seg, ;  from  France,  104 ;  on  his 
scientific  work,  112;  from  Bar- 
bados, 138. 

to  Rev.  Edward  Hawkins,  5a 

to  Keble,  sent  and  unsent,  on  hb 
mental  life,  i^  et  seq, ;  general 
topics,  22,  24,  25,  28;  on  the 
'Christian  Year,'  29,  30^  on  a 
book  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith, 
339  34 »  on  some  of  his  college 
acquaintances,  40 ;  on  his  scruples, 
etc,  42,  44 ;  on  penance,  47  ;  on 
his  life  at  Oxfora,  48;  on  New 
Year's  day  1828.,  49 ;  after  "Bob" 
Froude's  death,  52 ;  general,  54 ; 
on  Newman  as  a  "  heretic,"  55 ; 
again  on  the  *  Christian  Year,'  and 
on  his  Cumberland  and  other 
journeys,  58;  on  his  lectures  at 
Oxford,  61  ;  on  his  health,  75 ; 
on  his  Mediterranean  tour,  79, 
from  Rome,  94,  firom  Naples,  333, 
with  poems,  106,  vfj ;  on  the 
shining  bushes  at  Darlington,  120 ; 
fipom  Barbados,  131,  ao^  on  the 
Visitation  journey,  136,  on  the 
Bishop  of  Barbados,  142,  on  his 
health,  143,  general,  153 ;  on  the 
phrase  *'the|Qiurch teaches,"  170 ; 
after  his  return,  on  the  same,  191. 

to  and  from  Newman,  su  under  thai 
head. 

to  Rogers,  from  Barbados,  15. 

to  Rev.  R.  I.  Wilberforce  from  Bar- 
bados, 167-9. 
publication  of  extracts  from  the  letters 

su^ested  by  Williams,  205. 
in  relation  to  the  Oxford  Movement, 
see  Part  II. 

his  place  in  it,  1 16-7,  aims  in  for- 
warding, 1 19,  bearing  of  his  health 
thereon,  122,  methOTS  of  "rous- 
ing," 125,  way  of  supporting, 
161,  195,  198,  339;  his  *^Basa." 
like-ness,  165-6;  the  "perfect 
flower"  of,  211 ;  the  "traveller" 
and  the  "wing  and  talon,"  222  ; 
the  "  poker,"  of  Newman,  354, 
and  of  Keble,  123;  a  "philo- 
sopher "  of  the  Movement,  193 ; 
the  "  stimuUtixr,''  353,  356,  402 ; 
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Froude,  Rev.  Richard  Hurrell,  in  relation 

to  the  Oxford  Movement,  conHnuid — 

one  of  the  "  leading  triumvirate  " 

in,  362  \  efiect  of  his  death  there- 

.     on,  3SS. 

his  personal  appearance,  5,  199  noUy 

243,  299, 405. 
his  poems,  see  Poems  by  R.  H.  F. 
some  of  his  views  on, 

Abolition  of  Slavery,  274,  and  on  the 
Negroes  of  Barbados,  170,  274. 

Absolution,  106. 

the  Altar,  149. 

the  Articles,  174. 

Celibacy,  66,  31a 

the  Church,  250. 

the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome, 
see  those  heads, 

clergy,  status  of,  118,  137,  150. 

disestablishment,     114,     161,    261, 
287,  291. 

Eastward  position,  244. 

the  Eucharist,  163-5,  ^^i  ^S^*  ^S't 
342. 

Faith,  314-5. 

Fasting,   12   et  seq,   and  see  '  Re- 
mains' Part  II. 

Freedom  of  the  Church,  220. 

God,  315. 

Heber,  258. 

Jurors,    258,    and   Nonjurors,    139, 
160,  353. 

Latimer,    and    his    colleagues,    see 
their  names  and  Reformers. 

Laud,  24,  392. 

Mendicant  Orders,  168. 

Monasticism,  122,  1 8 1-2,  251. 

Ordination,  4,  and  the  Sacraments, 
149. 

Penance,  7. 

the  Prayer-Book,  170,  250. 

Preaching,  133. 

Private  Judgment,  362. 

Scotch  Orders,  161. 

Self-government,  see  thai  head. 

Speech  and  its  dangers,  217. 

Tradition,  see  that  head, 

the  Wesleyan  system,  172. 
his  writings  {su  Life  and  Times  of 
Becket,   articles   in  the  'British 
Critic,'    etc.,    Poems,     Remains, 
Sermons,  and  Tracts),  his  charac- 
ter not  to  be  discerned  from,  218 ; 
unsuitability  of  his  private  writings 
for  publication,  214  ^/  seq. 
Rev.  Robert  Hurrell,  Rector  of  Dar- 
tington,  and  sometime  incumbent 
of  Denbury,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes, 
father  of  R.  H.  F.,  his  fiunily  and 
the  derivation  of  its  name,  3,  his 


Froude,  Rev.  Robert  Hurrell,  contd, — 
birth  and  parentage,  4,  his  marriage 
3,  his  many  children,  4,  his  friend 
W.  Brockedon,  5  &*  note,  his  death 
in  1859.,  4  note. 

his  appro^  of  R.  H.  F.'s  sermon 
on  tne  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  121. 

characterisation  of,  by  R.  H.  F.,  276. 

contributions  of,  to  the  *  Remains,' 
203,  his  satis&ction  with  the 
book,  209. 

dedication  of  Newman's  Parochial 
Sermons  offered  to,  185. 

his  Denbury  property  {see  also  Den- 
bury), 19  note, 

and  the  disposal  of  R.  H.  F.'s  Oxford 
belongings,  187,  198. 

good  resolutions  of  R.  H.  F.,  on 
behaviour  towards,  15,  17. 

and  his  laurels,  23. 

letters  of,  to  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  on 
R.  H.  F.'s  attitude  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  371  note, 
to  Newman,  on  the  proposed 
Mediterranean  journey,  74;  on 
R.  H.  F.'s  rashness,  129;  on 
his  failinfi;  health,  195,  196,  last 
hours  and  death,  195. 
from  R.  H.  F.,  from  Barbados, 
134,  140,  147,  224  6f*  note, 

his  rectorial  character,  J.  A.  Froude 
on  II,  360. 

Williams  on,  322. 
Robert  Hurrell,  (Bob),  second  son  of 
Archdeacon  Froude,  9,  31,  47, 
educated  at  Eton,  1^.,  R.  H.  F.'s 
tuition  of  and  consequent  studies  at 
Oxford,  25,  his  foiling  health  49, 
and  college  tricks,  49,  50,  death  of, 
R.  H.  F.  s  letters  on,  and  on  his 
fine  character,  51,  52-3. 
William,  fourth  son  of  Archdeacon 
Froude,  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished engineer,  9, 357,  R.  H.  F.'s 
tuition  of,  21,  54,  Oxford  lifis  of, 
54,  68,  77,  degree  Uken  by,  77-8, 
subsequent  attainments  of,  54, 357, 
391 ;  scientific  work  of  at  Oxford, 
"2,  175. 

letters  to,  from  R.  H.  F.,  (at  Rome), 
on  stained  glass  and  on  S.  Peter's, 
99 ;  on  his  scientific  work,  112. 

ct'ted  on  Archdeacon  Froude's  satis- 
faction with  the  '  Remains,'  209. 

on  sharing  R.  H.  F.'s  love  of  para- 
dox, 250. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Eliiabeth,  and  her  brother-in- 
law  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  139 
note. 
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GKHOAf  visit  of  R.  H«  F.  to,  102. 
Gennaa  punten,  school  oi,  in  Rome, 

1833.,  their  stud/  of  Raphael,  96. 
Giants'  Cansewaj,  yuHed  by  R.  H.  F., 

1829.,  59. 
Gibenie,  Miss  Bfaria,  her  sketch  of  R. 

H.  F.,  Newman,  and  T.  Moodey, 

1832.,  75.     Su  also  Pre&ce. 
Gibraltar,  visit  of  R.  H.  F.  to,  82  et 

seq, 
Gladstone,  Rt.   Hon.  W.   E.,  ezpecU- 

tions   of,    by    Newman    in    1834., 

158. 
his  defence  of  the  'Remains'  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  210,  his  re- 

cret  at  R.  R   F.*s  attacks  in,  on 

Die  '  Reformers,'  ib. 
lulian  travels  of,  1832-3.,  103  tiote, 
Glendalotigh,  S.  Kevin's  cave  at,  visited 

by  R.  H.  F.,  59  noU. 
God,  certain  existence  of,  as  conceived 

of,   by  R.    H.    F.,    315,   and    by 

Newman  in  youth,  315  note. 
Gold,  production  of  a  red  stain  for  glass 

from,  R.  H.  F.'s  queries  concerning, 

*  Golden  Keys,  phrase  used  by  R.  H.  F. 

for  the  Absolutions,  106. 
Golightly,  Rev.  C.  P.,  called  'Golius' 

by  K.  H.  F,,  188  (Sr*  ncU,  his  original 

and   later  attitude    to   the   Oxford 

Movement,     and     share     in     the 

Martyrs*  Memorial,  337. 
'  Goose,'  the  famous,  of  the  '  Remains,' 

211,  270. 
Gothic  architecture,  interest  of  R.  H.  F. 

i>^i    395f    ^i^   articles    on,    in    the 

'British  Magazine,'  79,  his  remarks 

on,  in  connection  with  M.  Angelo, 

96. 
Gould,  Rev.  S.  Baring-,  cited  on  Keble  s 

first  visit  to  Dartington,  22  note, 
Gray's  '  Elegy,'  and  its  purport,  R.  H.  F. 

on,  29. 
Greek  studies  of  R.  H.  F.,  and  views  on 

various  authors,  27  et  seq, 
Greenaway  on  the  Dart,  house  at,  once 

owned   by  Sir  Walter   Ralegh,  63 

ficte, 
Gregory  vil.,  Pope,  (Hildebrand),  220, 

attitude  of  tne  Oxford  Movement 

towards,  361. 
Gregory  xvi.,  Pope,   1833.,  apparently 

not    visited    by    R.    H.    F.    and 

Newman,  100. 
Grey,  Lord,  and  his  interpretation  of  the 

Coronation  Oath,  98  <&*  note, 
Guernsey,  visited  by  R.  H,  F.,  54. 


H 


Hadlxigh,  Aicfadeacoa  W.  R.  Lyall  at, 

visit  of  R.  H.  F.  to,  129  ^  noU, 

Con£erenoe,  the,  and  its  objects,  117-8^ 

239,  289,  called  "the  cooroiiacy'' 

by  R.  H.  F.,  and  fay  W.  Palmer, 

154. 
Halifu,  Lord,  the  'Church 'o<^  itsyoong 

Froudians  and  their  fotnre,  226. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  hb  article  on  Admis- 
sion of  DisKnters  to  the  Universities, 
ciUd  by  R.  H.  F.  on  Lather,  Md- 
ancthon  etc,  164  ^  note. 
Hamlet,  resembkmoe  of  R.  H.  F.  to, 

L  Williams  cited  aa,  252,  324. 
Hammond  and  Fell,  views  of,  on  alter- 
ing the  Artidc^  R.  H.  F.'s  concep- 
tion o[f  136  d*  note. 
Hampden,  Rev.   R.  D.,  D.D.,  Divinity 
Professor    at     Oxford,]   afterwards 
Bishop   of   Hereford,  colleague  of 
Hawkins  at  Oriel,  62 ;  1836  called 
the  '  Hampden  Year'  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  19a 
Hampdenism  at  Oxford,   195,  what  it 
meant    to    both    High    and    Low 
Churchmen,  206  note. 
Hare,    Rev.    J.    C.,    his    phrase    for 
R.  H.  F.,  295. 
hb  '  taste,'  103. 
Harpsfidd,  Nicholas,  as  a  writer  on  the 

Breviary,  188. 
Harrison,  Rev.  B.,  one  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  group,  180  €r*  note. 
attitude  of,  to  the  Martyrs'  Memorial, 

337. 
his    friend,    the    Abb^    J^^»    ^^ 

Newman,  180. 
his  influence  on  Gladstone,  as  to  the 
Apostolical  Succession,  158. 
Hawkms,   Rev.    Edward,    Fellow,   and 
(later),  Provost  of  Oriel,  the  '  great ' 
Provost,  40  note, 
attitude  of,  towards   R.   H.   F.  and 
other  would-be  "pastoral"  Tutors 
of  Oriel,  36,  37. 
attitude  towards,  of  the  Oriel  Tutors 

and  its  results,  357. 
and  his  colleagues  as  Lecturers  after 

the  resignation  of  the  Tutors,  62. 
letter    to,    from    R.    H.    F,,    on   his 
Provostship,  50  ^  note, 
Hazlitt,  William,  a  parallel  between  his 
axiom  on  thinking  ill  of  men,  and 
R.  H.  F.'s  remark  thereon,  218. 
Head,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Bart.,  and 

his  art  knowledge,  103  ^r*  note, 
'  Heaven-in-Earth,'  verses  by  R.  H.  F., 
46. 
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Heber,  Bishop  Reginald,  views  of  R.  H. 

F.  on,  cUedy  258. 
Henry  11.,  see  Becket. 
Henry  viii.,  &U  of  the  Church  under, 
R.  H.  F.'s  phrase  concerning,  284. 
his  encroaching  on  Church  rights,  a 
parallel  to  tlut  of  Henry  11.,  284. 
Herbert,   George,  tender   piety  of,   yet 

short  of  Christian  perfection,  285. 
"Heretic,"     Newman     so     called     by 

R.  H.  F.,  293. 
Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  vii.,  Pope. 
'Historical    Notes    on    the    Tractarian 
Movement,'  by  the  Rev.  F.  Oakeley, 
cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  connection  there- 
with, 299. 
Hoadly,    censure    of    Convocation   on, 
1717.1  R.  H.  F.  on,  132,  133,  378. 
Holdsworth  family,  the,  of  Dartmouth, 
322. 
Mr.,  a  patron  of  W.  Brockedon,  5  note, 
Holland,  Canon  H.  Scott,  in  Beeching's 
Edition  of  'L.  ApostoUca,'  on  the 
place  of  R.   H.   F.  in  the  Oxford 
Movement,  402. 
Holy    things,    reticence    of    the    Early 

Church  upon,  383. 
Hook,  Dean,  attitude  of,  to  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial,  337. 
on  R.  H.  F's  "learning,"  120  note. 
Hooker,  Bishop,  his  definition   of   the 
Church  of  England,  249. 
and  the  King's  supremacy,  R.  H.  F. 

on,  124. 
his   wish,    as   reported   by    Walton, 
and  applied  to  R.  H.  F.,  377. 
Hoopell,    Kev.    R.     £.,    cited  on    the 

rroude  &mily,  3  ^  note, 
Hope-Scott,  J.  R. ,  su Scott,  J.  R.  Hope-. 
House  of  Commons,  attack  in,  on  the 

'  Remains,'  210. 
Howe,  Earl,  verses  on  his  famous  victory 

cited  hw  R.  H.  F.,  127  note, 
Howley,     Most    Rev.,    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury,    Address    to,    by    the 
derey,  128. 
Humboldt,  cited  on  a  lofty  mountain  near 
La     Guayra,     and    on     the     heat 
there,  140. 
Hurrell,  an  old  Devonshire  name,  3. 
family  the,  related  to  the  Coplestones, 

49  note. 
Phi  His,  wife  of  Robert  Froude  of 
Walkhampton,  (grandmother  of 
R.  H.  F.),  and  her  children,  4, 
death  of,  1836.,  mentioned  in 
R.  H.  F.'s  last  letter  to  New- 
man,  194. 
Richard,  of  Modbury,  his  wife,  and 
descendants,  4. 


Hursley,  Hampshire,  Keble's  charge  of, 
28,  his  first  Sunday  at,  saddened  by 
R.  H.  F.'s  recent  death,  198. 

Htttton,  R.  H.,  in  'Cardinal  Newman,' 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  connection  with  the 
Oxford  movement,  329. 

Hyer^s,  R.  H.  F.'s  impressions  of,  104. 

'Hymns  from  the  Parisian  Breviary' 
edited  by  Newman,  207. 


Ideas,  not  facts,  R.  H.  F.'s  chief  topics 

of  conversation,  122. 
Incumbent,  the  English,  of  1830.,  J.  A. 

Froude  on  the  status  of,  359-60. 
India,  as  a  missionary  field  for  R.  H.  F. 

and     himself,     Newman's    dreams 

of,  156. 
In&llibility  of  the  Church,  Hammond's 

view  cited  hy  R.  H.  F.,  122. 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  alleged  effect 

of  the  doctrine  of,  on  the  Reunion  of 

Christendom,  loi. 
Irish  bishoprics,  abolition  of,  1833.,  113. 

tour  of  R.  H.  F.,  1829.,  59. 
"  Irony,"  the,  of  R.  H.  F.'s  introspection, 

J.  Mozley  on,  349-50,  as  shewn  in 

the  '  Remains,'  398. 
'  Isles  of  the  Sirens,'  poem  by  Newman, 

allusion  in,  to  Ithaca,  331-2. 
Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  Oxonian 

preference  for,  395  note, 
Italy,  visit  of  R.  H.  F.  and  Newman  to, 

78  et  seq. 
Ithaca,  as  seen  by  R.  H.  F.,  87,  New- 
man's poetic  allusion  to,  331-2. 


{XoBR,  Abb^,  and  his  writings,  180. 
ansenist  Saints,  R.  H.  F.'s  scheme  for  a 
Tract  on,  165. 

{ansenists,  the,  in  Holland,  258. 
ebb.   Bishop,   source  of  his    views  on 
Church  and  Christian  doctrine,  239. 

Jeune,  Bishop,  his  quotation  from  the 
'Christian  Year^  against  the  Real 
Presence,  and  Keble's  alteration  of 
the  verse,  171-2  note. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  R.  H.  F.'s  phrase  con- 
cerning, 296,  301,  336. 

Job,  the  Book  of,  its  difficulties  for 
R.  H.  F.,  113. 

{ohn  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  81  note. 
ohn  of  SalisDury,    104  note^    173,   his 
saying       to       Becket      cited      by 
R.  H.  F.,  160. 
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"Johnny  Raw,"  the  Dartington  pony, 
R.  H.  F.'s  comments  on  his  de- 
mise, 31. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  cited  on  Law's  'Serious 

CaU,'44- 
Jones,  Rev.  Spencer,  cited  on  the  logical 

outcome  of  the  Oxford  movement, 

223  6r*  note. 

Journal  of  R.  H.  F.,  {see  alse  Diary  and 

'Remains')  comments  on,  by  Dr. 

Abbott,  346. 

main  feelings  shewn  m,  Rogers  on, 

310,311,316. 

Wiseman  on,  33a 

Jurors  of  William  ill.'s  reign,  attitude 

of  R.  H.  F.  towards,  258. 


K 


Kbats,  the  poet,  his  friend  Mr.  Severn, 
met  by  R.  H.  F.  in  Rome,  96  noie. 
Lowell  died  on  the  needful  haste  in 
his  work,  218. 

Keble,   Elirabeth,    160  f$afe,   190  neie, 

199. 
Mary   Anne,    letter,    (unsent)   to   her 

brother  John,  on  the  death  of,  from 
Rogers,  3x1. 
Rev.  J.,  father  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Christian  Year,'  home  of  in  Fair- 
ford,  21. 

illness  and  death  of,  131, 153,  162, 173. 

religious  views  of,  162  nete. 
Rev.  John,  tutor  of  R.  H.  F.  at  Oriel, 
the  writer  of  the '  Christian  Year,'  la 

accident  to,  1835.,  18. 

alleged  Romeward  tendencies  of, 
J.  A.  Froude  on,  and  their  conse- 
quences, 363. 

the  Archdeaconry  of  Barbados  declined 
by,  and  why,  131. 

first  curacy  of,  and  notable  pupils 
there,  21,  second  curacy,  1825.,  28. 

and  the  Christian  Year,  see  that  keadtng^ 
called,  in  that  connection,  the  singer 
of  revived  devotion,  356. 

co-editor  of  R.  H.  F.'s  'Remains,' 
(^.v.),  203,  the  Pre&oe  attributed 
to  him,  336,  his  realisation  of  the 
difficulty  of  publishing  them,  2x1, 
Newman,  on  his  mcapacity  to 
criticise  his  writing,  203. 

contributions  of,  to  'L.  Apostolica,' 
107,  404. 

his  curate,  see  Rev,  R.  F.  Wilson. 

and  his  eight  colleagues  in  publish- 
ing Churton's '  Remains,'  <3  note, 

his  fun,  in  writing,  free  from 
"Hurrellisms,"  2x6. 


Keble,  Rev.  John,  conHmued-^ 

his  humility,  323. 

his  ignorance  of  Kant  and  Coleridge, 
no. 

his  living  of  HnrslQr,  sad  first 
Sunday  at,  198. 

and  R.  H.  F.,  friendship  between,  292, 
ius  advice  to  R.  H.  F.  on  penance, 
47,  his  confidence  in  R.  H.  F.'s 
critical  powers,  155,  influence  of 
R.  H.  F.  on,  (Keble's  "poker"), 
123,  227,  235,  and  his  on  R.  H.  F., 
47,  276,  32  X,  the  two  called,  by 
Newman  the  "  Philosophers"  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  193. 

Letters  to,  firom  R.  H.  F.,  see  Letters 
and  Correspondence,  smder  tie 
latter. 

from,  to  Newman,  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
health  and  "  younmess,"  142,  on  his 
death,  199,  on  his*  Private  Thoughts,' 
204,  on  publishing  extracts  from  his 
letters,  205,  on  the  'Remains,' 
Churton's  adverse  view  of,  and 
Archdeacon  Froude's  satisfaction, 
209. 
from  Rogers,  (unsent),  on  the  death  of 

.  Miss  Keble,  3XX,  and  others  cited 
from  the  '  Remains,'  312  ^  seq, 

marriage  and  wife  of,  x6o  6r«  nete^  185, 
X90  note,  1919. 

Newman's  love  for,  167. 

and  the  Oxford  Movement,  294, 
"fiikther"  of  the  Movement  accord- 
ing to  Newman,  238,  292,  his  unfit- 
ness for  leadership,  405. 

poem  of  the  '  Mother  out  of  Sight ' 
long  unpublished,  306. 

refiisal  of  the  Divinity  Professorship 
anticipated  by  Newman,  193. 

resemblance  of,  to  S.  PhU^i  Neri, 
Newman  on,  239. 

sermon  preached  by,  on  National 
Apostasy   at    S.    Mary's,    Oxford, 

113. 
his  understanding  of  Newman  brought 

about  by  R.  H.  F.,  55. 

views  of,  on  confession,  268-9;  ^i^ 
frequent  Communion,  149  67*  note^ 
on  the  Martyrs'  Memorial,  208  6^ 
note^  337,  on  the  mistaken  indoor 
treatment  of  R.  H.  F.,  192;  on 
the  pastoral  character  of  College 
Tutors,  36 ;  on  his  perusal  of 
R.  H.  F.'s  *  Private  Thoughts,'  206. 

wish  of,  for  R.  H.  F.  to  have  a  country 

parish,  68. 
Rev.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Bisley,  Anglican 
daily  services  first  reintroduced  by, 
149  note^  322. 
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Keble,  Rev.  Thomas,  continued-' 
influence  of,  on  Isaac  Williams,  322. 
married   to   a   sbter    of  Mrs.    John 
Keble,  i^mfte,  199. 

Ken,  Bishop,  130,  285. 

Keswick,  location  of  Armathwaite  Hall, 
the  home  of  the  Speddings,  2. 
visit  of  R.  H.  F.  to  his  relations  at, 
1829.,  58. 

*  Key,  A,  to  the  Popery  of  Oxford,'  by 
Rev.  Peter  Maurice,  cited  on 
R.  H.  F.  as  exhibited  in  the  *  Re- 
mains,' 407. 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charles,  his  view  of  the 
non-virility  of  the  Tractarian  leaders, 

"5i  299. 
Kingston,  a  home  of   the    Devonshire 

Froudes,  4. 
Klopstock,  Frederick  Gottlieb,  and  his 
two  wives,  Elizabeth  SmlUi's  trans- 
lated work  on,  34  d^  note. 


Lacordairs,  Pere,  republicanism  of,  105 

note. 
Lady    Margaret    Professor    at    Oxford, 

see  Faussett,  Rev.  G. 
La  Guayra,  visited  by  R.  H.  F.,  139, 

140. 
Lake  District,  scrambles  of  R.'  H.  F. 

in,  43. 
Lamb,  Charles,  his    "universality  and 

totality  of  character "  paralleled  by 

that  of  R.  H.  F.,  221. 
Lamennais,  Abb^  de,  republicanism  of, 

105  note^  caught  up  by  R.  H.  F., 

114. 
'  Lamp,  The,'  notable  statement  in,  of 

the  Rev;  S.  Jones  on  the  logical 

outcome  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 

233  'w/^- 
Latimer,  (and  his  colleagues),  attitude  of 

the  Oxford  Movement  to,  361. 

and  the  Oxford  Martyrs'   memorial, 

308,  337. 
phrase  used  concerning,  by  R.  H.  F., 
301,  306. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  attitude  of  R.  H.  F. 
to,  24,  392. 
the  Church  of  England  in  his  time,  loi. 
and  Ken,  their  fate  at  the  hands  of 
posterity,  130. 
Laudians,  the,  (R.  H.  F.  and  his  Oriel 

friends),  37. 
Lavington,  the  Sargents  of,  145  note. 
Law  and  Hoadly,  controversy  between, 
R.  H.  F,  on,  132. 


Law's  'Serious   Call,'    Keble's   rebuke 
of  R.   H    F.    concerning,  and   its 
effect,  44,  321. 
Dr.  Jolmson  cited  on,  44. 

Laxart,  Durand,  and  La  Pucelle,  1 16. 

Lay  Synod,  a,  R.  H.  F.'s  ideas  as  to,  124. 

Lazaret,  the,  at  Malta,  and  its 
builders,  90. 

Leach,  Thomas,  cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  sup- 
posed Romeward  inclinations,  325. 

*  Lead,  kindly  Light,'  association  of, 
with  the  Straits  of  Boni£Eu:io,  78. 

Leghorn,  letter  of  R.  H.  F.  to  William 
Froude  from,  on  stained  glass  and 
on  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  etc. ,  99. 

Letters  of  R.  H.  F.,  ease  and  sympathy 
of,  243. 
suggested    publication    of,    Newman 
on,  to  Keble,  205. 

'Letters  and  Correspondence  of  John 
Henry  Newman'  edited  by  Miss 
Anne  Mozley,  cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
influence  on  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 408. 

Liberalism  of  Newman,  Keble's  attitude 
towards,  248. 

"Liberalism"  as  used  by  Newman, 
source  of  hb  attitude  towards,  330. 

'  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket,'  by 
R.  H.  F.,  progress  of,  132, 159, 160, 
220^  articles  on,  issued  in  the  '  British 
Magazine,'  192,  Freeman  and 
J.  A.  Froude's  controversy  on, 
363  et  seq, 

'Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Robert  Southey,'  cited  on  the 
'  Remains,'  406. 

*Life,  The,  of  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,'  cited  on  his  view 
of  the  '  Remains,'  408. 

"Lionisers,"  past  and  present  sense  of 
the  word,  59  note. 

Little     Hempston,     fourteenth  -  century 
priests'  house  at,  R.  H.  F.  on  its 
position,  etc.,  22. 
thunderstorm     near,     described     by 
R.  H.  F.,  26. 

Littlemore,     Newman's    early    English 
Chapel  at,  its  designer  and  peculiari- 
ties, 178. 
schemes  for    R.    H.    F.'s  joint  work 
at,  63. 

Liturgy,   the,  an  historical  account  of, 

K.  H.  F.'s  sketch  for,  48. 
Lives  of  Apostolical  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  scheme  for,. 
ofR.  H.  F.,  160. 
Lives  of  Bishops  Andrewes,  Cosin,  and 
Overall,  R.  H.  F.'s  wish  to 
write,  i6a 
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Llandaff,    Bishop    of,    su    Coplestone^ 

Edward. 
Lioyd,  Dr.   Charles^  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
alarm  of  R.  H.  F.  at  the  books  con- 
sidered requisite  by,  34  &*  note. 
lectures  by,  on  Liturgical  sul^ects,  etc., 
1827,  effect  of,  on  R.  H.  F.,  47,  48. 
ordaining  Bishop  of  R.  H.  F.,  368. 
Lockhart,    William,   effect   on,   of  the 

*  Remains,'  325. 
Longley,  Rev.  Charles  Thomas,  Head- 
master of  Harrow,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  89  <&*  note. 
Major  John,    Governor   of  Cythera, 
1835.,  89  &»noie, 
*  Loss  and  Gain,'  a  story,  by  Newman, 

180-1. 
Luther  and  his  associates,  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's  criticism  on,  in  the    'Edin- 
burgh Review,'  164  &*  note, 
and  the  Council  of  Trent,  loi. 
'  Lyra  Apostolica,'  associations  of  some 
of  the  poems  comprised  in,  76,  78, 
85  fufte^  91,  201  noU^  401  ncte. 
Beeching's  edition  with    Introduction 
by  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland  cited 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  influence  on  the  Oxford 
Movement,  402. 
eited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  poems  in  that 

collection,  404. 
contribution  invited,  from  Christie,  102 

&*  see  note,  117. 
early  days  of,  98  note. 
first  home  of  some  of  the  poems  in, 

97,  324. 
evolution  o^  Newman's  account  of,  402. 

poems  contributed  by  R.  H.  F.  to,  106, 
107,  108-9,  1 10,  III,  112,  324;  his 
criticisms  on,  204-5. 

publication  of,  date  of,  204. 

respective  number  of  poems  by  the 
various  contributors  to,  404,  why 
their  anonymity  was  discarded,  107. 


M 


Mallock,    William    Hurrell,    son    of 
R.  H.  F.'s  sister,  Margaret,  10  note. 
William,  father  of  the  above,  id. 

Malta,  visit  of  R.  H.  F.  to,  his  impress- 
ions, 85  et  se^,,  his  health  when 
there,  85  note. 

Manning,  Cardinal,  on  the  effect  on 
England  of  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, 221. 
Mrs.  wife  of  Archdeacon  (afterwards 
Cardinal),  Manning  and  her  sisters, 
145  note. 


'Marriage,'  by  Miss  Ferrier,  quaint 
note  by  Newman  on  his  reading 
of  it,  91. 

Marriott,  Rev.  C,  cited  on  the  author- 
ship of  Tract  8.,  125. 

Martyn,  Henry,  disparaging  comparison 
of  R.  H.  F.  to,  241,  4S. 

Martyrs'    Memorial    at    Oxford,    why 
erected,  (1841.),  208. 
its  origin,  337. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  suggestion  of  his 
style,  in  a  poem  ^  R.  H.  F.  in 
'  L.  Apostolica,'  404-5. 

Maurice,  Rev.  Peter,  of  Yamton, 
Chaplain  of  New  College,  in  '  A  Key 
to  the  Property  of  Oxford,'  on 
R.  H.  F.'s  character  as  shewn  in  the 
'  Remains,'  407. 
reference  in  the  same  to  Littlemore 
Chapel,  178. 

Mediaeval  Church,  reasons  for  its  attrac- 
tions for  R.  H.  F.,  353. 

Mediterranean  voyage  of  R.  H.  F.,  his 
father,  and  Newman,  with  descrip- 
tions by  the  two  friends,  78-9  et  seq, 

Melbourne,    Lord,    and    the     Divinity 
Professorship  at  Oxford,  193,   206 
note, 
on  the  Oxford  Movement,  113. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,*  by 

Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  cited  on  R.  H. 
F.'s  relation  to  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 276. 

*  Memoirs,'  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison, 

cited  on  R.  H.  F.,  407. 

*  Memoirs  of  Joshua  Watson,'  edited  by 

Ven.  Ardideacon  E.  Churton,  citea 

on  the  '  Remains,'  281. 
Mendicant    Orders,    references    to    by 

R«  H.  F.,  168. 
Messina,  visit  of  R.  H.  F.  to,  92. 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  his  use  of 

coloured   stone   in   S.    Peter's    at 

Rome,  96. 
Miguel,  Dom  Maria-Evarista,   usurping 

King  of  Portugal,  1832.,  81  dr*  note, 
Milton,    prejudices    of   Keble   against, 

shared  by  R.  H.    F.,  24  <y  note^ 

247,272,275,296,361. 
Mirehouse,  bequeathed  by  T.   Story  to 

John  Spedding  the  younger,  3. 
notable     literary    visitors     to     John 

Spedding  at,  61. 
Modbury,    Devon,    the    Hurrells    and 

Froudes  of,  3,  4. 
"  Monarchy,"  Lord  Grey's  dislike  to  the 

use  of  the  word,  98  note, 
Monasticism,    Newman's    writings    on, 

his  misgivings  concerning  and  R.  H. 

F.'s  rebutter,  181 -2. 
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Monastidsm,  revival  of  desired  by  R.  H. 

F.,  122,  251. 
Montalembert,  Comte  de,  republicanism 

of,  io$^no/e, 
'  Monthly  Repositoiy,'  221  notd. 
Montserrat    Island,   visited   by  R.    H. 

F.,  136. 
Morpeth,  Lord,  his  attack  in  the  House 

of    Commons,     on     Newman,     as 

editor  of  the  '  Remains,'  210. 
Motto  to  the  '  Remains,'  and  I.  Williams' 

translation  of  it,  207. 
Mount     Miserere,     St.      Christophers, 

(W.  Indies),  137. 
Mozley,  John,   betrothal  of  to  Jemima 

ifewman,  195  ;  their  marriage,  190 

Miss  Anne,  editor  of  'John  Henry 
Newman:  Letters  and  O)rrespond- 
ence  to  1845,'  on  her  onl^  sight  of 
R.  H.  F.,  174,  on  the  intimacy  be- 
tween him  and  Newman,  and  his 
incitement  of  the  latter  to  novel - 
writing,  iSo-i,  on  his  influence  on 
the  Oxford  Movement,  408,  and  on 
his  open  and  confiding  nature,  57. 
Rev.  J.    B.,   continuer  and   editor  of 

R.  H.  F.'s  *  Life  of  Becket,'  203. 
criticism  by,  of  T.  Mozley's  review  of 

the  *  Remains,'  401. 
letter  to,  from  Newman  on  the  attack 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
'  Remains,'  210. 
cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  charm  in  conversa- 
tion, 242. 
on  his  peculiar  views  of  earthly  things, 

349. 
on  his  views  in  1832-3.,  248,  296. 
Rev.  T.,  185,  188,  and  his  first  wife, 
Harriett  Newman,  190  ^  flote^  352. 
his  indictment  of  Evangelicalism,  216. 
and  the  plans  for  Littlemore  Chapel,  178. 
at  Plymtree,  185  note, 
projects  of,  for  R.  H.  F.  to  join  in  a 
country  cure,  68,   why  unfulfilled, 
68-9. 
sketch  of,  by  Miss  Gibeme,  1832.,  75. 
cited  on  R,  H,  F.'s  design  for  Churton's 
memorial,  56  <5r*  note, 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  Gothic  tastes,  179. 
on  R.  H.  F.  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 391. 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  death,  and  its  effect  at 

Oriel,  198. 
on  the  stoic*character  of  Archdeacon 

Froude,  196. 
on  the  '  Remains,'  398,  denying  their 
tendency  to  Roman  Catholicism,  225. 
on  William  Froude's  scientific  tastes 
at  Oxford,  175.- 


Mozley,  Rev.  T.,  continued-^ 
and  other   Oriel   Fellows,  not    First 
Class  men,  35. 
Mystidsm  of  Newman  and  of  R.  H.  F., 
121 


N 


Naples,  its  disedifying  effect  on 
R.  H.  F.,  93. 

'Narrative,  A,  of  Events  connected  with 
the  Publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  by  W.  Palmer,  cited  on 
R.  H.  F's  connection  with  the 
Oxford  Movement,  287. 

"National  Apostasy,"  Keble's  memor- 
able sermon  on,  at  SL  Mary's, 
Oxford,  115. 

Nations,  and  the  Zeitgeist,  115. 

Nature,  love  for,  of  Newman  and  R.  H.  F. , 

63. 
Negrophobia,  not  a  chronic  affliction  of 

R.  H.  F.,  169. 

Negroes,    {see    also    Emancipation),    of 

Barbados,  admitted  to  (Jommunion 

at  the  same  time  as  the  Whites,  132. 

characteristics  of,  R.  H.  F.  on,  168; 

their  manners,   139,  their  ugliness ; 

I32»  134. 
Nevis  Island,  visited  by  R.  H.  F.,  135, 

136. 

*  New  Jacobin,'  127  note. 

Newman,  Harriett,  sister  of  Newman, 
afterwards  Mrs.  T.  Mozley,  her 
epithet   for  R.   H.    F.,    199   note^ 

243»  405. 
letters  to,  firom  Newman,  cited  from 

Dartington,  65,  firom  Malta,  88  note ; 

on  his  visit  to  Egesta,  94  note  \  on  his 

mother's  death,  200. 

marriage  of,  190  ^  note,  352. 

Jemima,  sister  of  Newman,  afterwards 
Mrs.  John  Mozley,  190,  195, 
letters  to,  from  him  citedy  on 
his  loneliness  at  Malta,  92;  on 
his  dream  of  going  to  India,  156 ; 
on  his  visit  to  R.  H.  F.,  182;  on 
his  35th  birthday,  his  surrender 
to  God's  Will,  and  fears  of  losing 
R.  H.  F.,  195 ;  others  from  Mrs. 
Rickards,  citedy  on  R.  I.  Wilber- 
force,  40  note, 

Mary  Sophia,  youngest  sister  of  New- 
man, early  death  of,  76  ^  note, 

Mrs.,  mother  of  Newman,  lays  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Chapel  at 
Littlemore,  183^.,  178. 
letters  to,  from  |him  on  his  stay  at 
Dartington,  63  ;  on  the  Oriel  Fellow- 
ships of  1826.,  35. 
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Newman,  Mn.,  omiinMsd^' 

death  of,  290, 35a,  letter  of  Newman 
on,  to  Hturriett  Newman,  29a 
Rev.  John  Henry,  friend  of  Rkfaard 
Hurrell  Froude,  a  leader  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  afterwards 
Cardinal  Newman,  attitude  of  to 
Nature,  63,  65. 
austerity   of  his    religion,    63,    305, 

350.  403. 

contrasted  with  Pusey  by  P^  Rageyi 
326. 

doctrine  of,  as  to  salvation,  351. 

efforts   of,    to   change    the    tone    of 
Oriel  College,  356. 

feminine  side  of  his  character,  298. 

friendship  of,  with  R.  H.  F.,  its  origin 
and  kfelong  effects,  3$,  123,  228, 
237,  238,  247,  294,  R.  H.  FJs  early 
impressions  of,  as  shy  40,  and  a 
"  heretic "  !  55,  beginning  of  th«r 
intimate  correspondence,  {see  letters 
infra)  57,  his  invitation  to  R.  H.  F. 
to  join  him  in  work  at  Littlemore, 
6^t  first  visit  to  him  at  Darlington, 
63,  his  sermon  preached  there,  6j  ; 
R.  H.  F.'s  invitation  to  him  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  tour,  TJ^  accepted, 
78,  its  events,  79  et  seq,^  his  only 
tiff  with  R.  H.  F.,  91,  their  inter- 
view with  Wiseman,  loi,  103,  179, 
288,  304,  343  naU^  his  long  stay 
at  Rome,  104;  return  to  Sicily,  104, 
and  serious  illness  there,  117; 
Maurice,  ciud  on  the  effects  of  their 
Italian  travels,  178 ;  last  visit  to 
R.  H.  F.,  183-5;  and  death  of, 
197-^;  letters  on  his  death,  see 
letters  infra  \  indecision  of,  after 
this  event,  227. 
references  to  R.  H.  F.  in  his  writings, 
and  sermons,  76, 157-8, 180-1, 406. 
*  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Froude,' 
edited  by,  and  by  Keble,  {sh 
*  Remains  ),  reasons  given  b^,  for 
their  publication  to  various  friends, 

325.  337.     . 
remarks  by  him  on  R.   H.  F.  and 

his  characteristics,  on  his  critical 
powers,  155 ;  on  his  Medisevalism, 
225 ;  on  his  place  in  the  Oxford 
Movement,  115,  259  ;  on  his  **  Pro- 
testantism," loi ;  on  the  source  of 
his  ideas,  116;  on  his  view  of 
Virgil,  61 ;  on  Rose  and  Palmer's 
view  of  him  and  of  Palmer,  (their 
lack  of  learning  etc. ),  1 19 ;  on  the 
two  deficiencies  in  his  character, 
246,  296 ;  on  his  ovm  poiition  and 
R.  H.  F.'s  at  Oxford,  21. 


Newman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  cMHmted^ 
growing    sense   of   oommmiion   with 

the  (kparted,  352. 
ideas  suggested  to,  by  the   sight  of 

Ithaca,  332. 
ignocance    of,    as    to    symbolism    of 
sanctuary  lamps  in  Italian  chiitdies, 
224. 
influences     moulding;    his     life    and 

views,  see  friendship  with  R.  H.  F.* 
leader  in  the  issue  ot  the  Tracts,  123, 
2go  df'naie. 

authorship  of  Tract  8.  often  attri- 
buted to,  124, 

influences  on,  of  the  other  Tnc- 
tarians,  292. 

Tnu:ts  by,  admiration  of  R.  H.  F. 
for,    153,  effects   of  No.  85.     on 
W.  G.  Ward,  282,  283. 
letters  to  and  from,  in   sequence  of 
date  under  each  writer ; — 

to  Bowden,  on  R.  H.  F.'s  death,  198 ; 
on  his  '  Private  Thoughts,'  206. 

from  Archdeacon  Froude,  on  the  Dart- 
ington  Altar,  178 ;  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
rashness,  129 ;  on  R.  H.  F.'s  last 
hours  and  death,  195-7* 

to  R.  H.  F.,  on  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  115 ;  on  the  Tracts,  and  on 
H.  Wilberforce's  marriage,  145; 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  '^flaming  articles," 
and  on  Rose,  146-7 ;  on  lus  apparent 
neglect  of  R.  H.  F.,  152, 150 ;  India 
as  a  field,  156;  on  the  existing 
Church  system,  157;  on  the  Tracts 
in  volume  form,  158 ;  on  the  blessings 
of  friendship,  167 ;  on  his  new  volume 
of  sermons  and  on  Keble's  marriage, 
etc,  184-5  J  fo'  ^c  New  Year,  190 ; 
on  his  talk  with  Stephen;  and  on 
his  fear  of  Keble's  refiising  the 
Oxford  Divinity  Professorship,  193 ; 
on  the  possibilities  of  God's  making 
use  of  him,  351. 

fi:om  R.  H.  F.,  the  first  l^ter,  57 ; 
autobiocniphiad,  57 ;  on  Cumber- 
land, 61 ;  on  toothache,  62,  on 
literary  schemes  and  Greek  studies, 
69,  on  his  health,  72,  and  on  a 
suggested  Review,  73,  74 ;  on  the 
proposed  Mediterranean  tour,  77  ; 
or  rerceval,  119;  on  a  sermon  on 
the  possible  severance  of  Church 
and  State,  121 ;  from  Barbados,  128, 
on  the  vocahilarium  t^sieiicum, 
128 ;  various  topics,  133 ;  a  joint 
letter  to  Keble  and  N.  142  ;  on  the 
American  edition  of  the  *  Christian 
Year,'  and  on  his  literary  work  and 
schemes,  158-60,  on  ''rattii^  and 
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Newman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  letters,  contimud'^ 
being  married  " ;  on  the  disposal  of 
his  Fellowship  dues,  i6i ;  on  his 
depression,  on  the  Church  of  England 
attitude  to  the  Eucharist,  and  on 
schemes  for  the  Tracts,  163,  New- 
man's comment  on  this  letter,  165  ; 
on  his  health,  and  the  death  of 
Keble's  &ther,  172 ;  on  his  return  to 
England,  173,  and  to  Dartington, 
176;  on  some  women's  stuc^  of 
Newman's  writings,  177 ;  on  Mon- 
asticism,  181 ;  on  Tradition  and  the 
view  of  the  Fathers,  183  ;  last  letters, 
on  his  literary  work  and  health,  185, 
187,  188-^ ;  the  final  letter,  on  his 
grandmother's  death  and  on  the  sug- 
gested revision  of  the  Tracts,  194 ; 
on  his  epithets  in  '  Via  Media,'  343. 
to  Keble,  on  the  Address  of  Uie 
Clergy  and  R.  H.  F.'s  disappoint- 
ment thereat,  130;  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
depression,  152,  on  his  conversation 
with  Stephen,  193 ;  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
death  and  last  days,   199,   on  his 

*  Private  Thoughts,'  204,  on  the 
suggested  publication  of  his  letters, 
205,  on  Archdeacon  Fronde's  satis- 
faction with  the  '  Remains,'  209. 

from   Keble,   on   R.   H.   F.'s  health 

and  "  youngness,"  142. 
to  Mosley,  on  Lord  Morpeth's  attack 

on  him  as  Editor  of  the  '  Remains,' 

210. 
to     Miss     Harriett    Newman,    from 

Dartington,   65;    from    Malta,    68 

note ;  on  his  visit  to  Egesta,  94  note ; 

on  his  mother's  death,  20a 
to    Miss  Jemima   Newman,    on   his 

loneliness  at  Malta,  92,  on  India  as 

a  field  for  his  work,   156;    on  a 

proposed  visit  to  R.  H.  F.,  182; 

on  his  35th  birthday,  his  surrender 

to  God^  will,  and  fears  of  losing 

R.  H.  F.,  195. 
to    Mrs.    Newman   (his   mother),  op 

the  Oriel  Fellowship  of  1826.,  35 ; 

on  his  stay  at  Dartington. 
to    Mrs.    Rickards,   on    R.    H.    F.'s 

health    and    association    with    the 

Oxford  Movement,  veiled  allusion, 

130. 
to    Rogers   on    the    death    of    Miss 

Ro|[ers,  200-1 ;  on'  his  reasons  for 

desiring    to    publish    R.    H.    F.'s 

*  Private  Thoughts,  '205. 

from  Rogers,  during  his  last  visit  to 

R.  H.  F.,  189. 
to  Mr.  Hope-Scott,  on  the  scope  of 

the  Church,  310  note. 


Newman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  letters,  eontinmed^ 

to  Wilson,  on    the   people   as  the 

fulcrum    of    the   Churcn's   power, 

102. 

to  Wilson,  on  the  state  of  R.  H.  F.'s 

health  in  1835.,  188. 

the  Martyrs'  Memorial  as  **a  good 
cut  at,  "^338. 

Mediterranean  tour  of,  with  R.  H.  F., 
and  its  events,  77,  78,  79  et  seq,^ 
the  fjeimous  interview  with  Wise- 
roan,  103,  179,  288,  304,  343  f^f^y 
return  to  Sicily  and  illness,  117, 
alleged  effects  of  the  tour,  178. 

'Lvra  Apostolica'  begun  at  Rome, 
during,  85  ^  note,  fine  quality  of 
his  poems  in,  109-10. 

and  the  Oxford  Movement,  passim, 
his  real  position  in  relation  thereto, 
that  of '' rouser,"  125,  J.  A.  Froude 
on,  365,  himself  on,  ''the  rhetori- 
dan,^'  193,  on  his  place  and  that  of 
Keble  and  R.  H.  F.  in,  406. 
on  its  evolution,  62,  115. 

teaching  of,  on  self-knowledge,  348. 

University  honours,  35. 

views  of,  on  frequent  Communion,  (in 
1833-4.),  149  &*  note. 

Williams  on  his  first   impression   of, 

3aa-3« 

wrestling   of,    with    the    subject    of 

Tradition,  182. 

writings  of,  [su  'Lyre  Apostolica' 
and  undsr  names),  their  unique 
literary  charm,  220  $  the  fine  quality 
of  his  poems,  109-10,  his  s^le  as 
affected  by  R.  H.  F.'s  downright- 
ness,  215. 

cited  on  the  greater  purity  of  "our 
creed"    than    of    the    "Roman," 

1833-,  93- 
on  the  importance  to  his  whole  life 

of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the 

Breviary,  352,  3^6. 

on  Keble's  Oxford  status,  22. 

on  his  own  and  R.  H.  F.'s  election  to 

Oriel   Fellowships,  35,  and  on  the 

end  of  his  Tutorship,  62. 

on  the  resemblance  between  Keble 

and  S.  Philip  Neri,  229  note, 

on  the  severe  type  of  Isaac  Williams' 

religion,  305. 

'  Nineteenth  Centuiy,'  see '  Contemporary 

Review '  and 

Nixon,    Lieutenant-Colonel    J.    Lyons, 

President  of  Nevis,  136  note. 

Noetics,  the,  of  Oxford,  Davison  assumed 

as  one  of,  1^3. 

Nonconformist  definition  of  the  Church, 

circa  1830.,  249. 
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Nonjurors,  the,  attitude  of  R.  H.  F.  to, 
I39»  i6o,  353,  his  father  on,  371 
notCt  shared  by  the  other  Trac- 
tsurians,  361. 


Oakblby,  Rev.  Canon  Frederick,  85 
noie^  one  of  the  Oxford  extremists,  in 
*  Historical  Notes  on  the  Tractarian 
Movement,'  cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
connection  therewith,  299. 

his  underlined  copy  of  the  'Christian 
Year,'  159. 

his  quotation,  and  its  bearing  on 
R.  H.  F.'s  possible  eventual  change 
of  creed,  225, 
O'Brien,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Ferns  and 
Leighton,  his  severe  characterisation 
of  R.  H.  F.,  based  on  the  '  Remains,' 
210. 
'Old    Self  and    New   Self,'  poem    by 

R.  H.  F.,  108-9. 
Oratory,  the  English,  a  sort  of  veneration 

o^  for  R.  H.  F.,  229. 
Ordination  and  the  administration  of  the 

Sacraments,  R.  H.  F.  on,  149. 
Oriel  College,,  (College  of  S.  Mary), 
Oxford,  {see  Coplestone  and 
Hawkins,  Provosts  of),  association 
of  R.  H.  F.  with,  2,  4,  his  matricu- 
lation at,  1 82 1.,  9,  commencement 
at,  of  his  intimacy  with  Newman,  37. 

Blanco  White  at,  his  influence  on 
R.  H.  F.  and  his  friends,  46-7. 

election  of  Provost,  1828.,  reasons  for 
R.  H.  F.'s  absence  from,  62. 

Fellowships  first  thrown  open  by,  to 
the  wnole  University,  35,  its 
standards  for  electing  Fellows,  35, 
consequent  troubles  at,  36. 

and  Common  Room  life,  features  of, 
in  R.  H.  F.'s  day,  356. 

five  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  R.  H.  F.'s  (private) 
prayer  on  this  occasion,  41. 

impression  produced  at,  by  the  death 
ofR.  H.  F.,  198. 

Junior  Treasurership  of,  R.  H.  F.'s 
excellent  work  in  the  past,  198,  his 
resignation,  74. 

Martyrs'    Memorial,    the,    originated 

in,  337. 
Noetics  of,  153. 

and  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  leaders 
chiefly  Oriel  men,  115,  Rannie, 
cited  on,  356  et  seg, 

''tea-drinking"  (and  temperance)  at, 
392. 


Oriel  College,  continued-^ 
Tutorships  at,  Keble's,  its  effect  on 
R.  H.  F.,  10,  R.  H.  F.'s  (with 
others),  their  aims  and  ideals,  result 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Tutors  on  them- 
selves and  on  their  Collie,  62. 

'Oriel  College,'  by  David  Watson 
Rannie,  cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  con- 
nection with  the  Oxford  Movement, 

.356. 
'  Oriel  College,  Reminiscences  chiefly  of,' 

by  Rev.  T.   Moaley,  cited  on  the 

same  subject,  391. 
Oriel  or  Whatelian  School,  the  KeUe 

school  as  opposed  to,  322. 
Oscott  College,  Newman  at,  1846.,  227. 
Ottery  St.  Maiy,  Free  School,  and  its 

master,  R.  H.  F.'s  early  education 

received  at,  5,  132  note. 
Overton,  Rev.  J.   H.,  D.D.,  in  'The 

Anglican  Revival,'  on  R.   H.  F.'s 

connection    in    the   Oxford  Move- 
ment, ^24. 
Oxford,    Bishops    of,    see   Uoyd   attd 

Wilberforce. 
the  Martyrs'  Memorial  at,  origin  of, 

337,  and  why  erected,  208  &*  note. 
'  Oxford  Counter-Reformation,  The,'  by 

J.  A.  Froude,  cited  on  R.  H,  F.'s 

connection  therewith,  358. 
'  Oxford  High  Anglicanism  and  its  Chief 

Leaders,'  bv  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  R^, 

cited  on    K.    H.    F.'s    connection 

therewith,  291. 
'Oxford    Movement,    The,'    by   Dean 

Church,  cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  con- 
nection therewith,  235. 
Oxford    Movement,    the,    accused    of 

"  ecclesiastical  fopperies,"  221,  and 

of  Medisevaiism,  225. 
attitude  of  towards  Catholic  practices, 

224,    to   Cranmer,    361,    and    the 

Reformers,  210^  to  the  Nonjurors, 

361. 
R.  H.  F.'s  last  eflbrts  on  behalf  of, 

161,  19s,  198,  339. 

history  of,  sketched  by  Sir  J.  Stephen, 
263. 

its  inciting  causes,  248,  351,  original 
intentions,  290,  anticipated  out- 
come, 223  45r*  note^  343  dr*  nate^ 
eflect  on  of  the  issue  of  the 
'Remains,'  245,  the  "new  party" 
evolved  from,  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion, 225-6. 
Oxford  Movement,  The,  its  leaders,  (see 
also  under  each  name)  "  feminine 
sternness"  of,  115,  116,  or  alleged 
lack  of  virility,  299;  the  leacfing 
triumvirate  of,  J.  A.  Froude  on,  362, 
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Oxford  Movement,  The,  con/inued-^ 
R.  H.  F.  as  the  <* perfect  flower" 
of,  211,  the  "traveller"  and  the 
''wing  and  talon"  of,  222 ;  Mozley 
on,  391,  severe  character  of  their 
religion,  63,  305,  350,  403. 

Lord  Melbourne  on,  113. 

its     most     important     year,     "the 
Hampden  Year,"  1836.,  190. 

Rogers'  value  to,  R.  H.  F.  on,  190-1. 

Wwl's  views  on,  and  account  of  its 
attitude  and  spirit,  cited,  285. 
Oxford    University,   Divini^  Professor- 
ship, at.  Lord  Melbourne's  action 
concerning,  19$,  206  no/s. 

extremists  of,  22$. 

R.  H.  F.'s  desire  to  return  to,  1835., 
181,  and  return,  188,  397. 

High  Churchmen  of,  291. 

life,  in  the  time  of  the  Tractarians, 
Mark  Pattison  on,  155. 

Newman's    "young    men"    at,    their 
Mediaevalism,  225. 

Oxford    Movement    in,    see    Oxford 
Movement  supra. 


PiSSTUM  compared  with  Egesta,  95. 
Palermo,    Newman's    long    delay    at, 

1833.,  "7- 
Palmer,  Rev.  W.,  of  Worcester  College, 

Oxford,  author  of  'Origines  Litur- 
gicse,'  attitude  of,  to  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial,  337. 
and  the  Oxford  Movement;  first 
shocked  by  R.  H.  F.,  257,  after- 
wards enlisted  by  him  among 
the  Tractarians,  324,  one  of  the 
Hadleigh  Conference,  his  use  of 
the  word  "conspiracy"  for,  154, 
co-author  with  Newman,  of 
Tract  15.,  severely  criticised  by 
R.  H.  F.,  194  dr-  note^  291  ; 
Tract  63.  called  by  R.  H.  F.  his 
"  analysis  of  Palmer,"  126. 
views  oi,  on  the  social  status  of  the 
clergy,  118. 

Paradox,  love  of  the  Froudes  for,  2$6. 

'Parochial  Sermons'  by  Newman,  91, 
157,  177.  185,  R-  H.  F.  on,  159, 
165,  veiled  references,  to  him,  in 
them,  157-8,  406. 

Parthenon,  the,  ideas  of  R.  H.  F.  on,  394. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  resemblance  of  R.  H.  F. 
to,  noted  by  Dean  Church,  240  note^ 

253- 
cited  on  the  Euchanst,  164. 


"  Passon  Chowne  "  of  BJ|ackmore's  novel, 
and  his  prototype,  "'PSsson  Freiide," 
II  b*note. 

Patriarchs,  the,  the  Canon  of  Ephesus 
concerning,  R.  H.  F.  on,  194. 

Pattison,  Rev.  Mark,  on  the  effects  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  on  University 
life,  155. 
on     his     slight     acquaintance     with 
R.  H.  F.,  (in  *  Memoirs' ),  407. 

Penance,  R.  H.  F.  on,  Keble's  advice  to 
him  concerning,  47. 

Penry,  an  Elizabethan  Puritan,  R.  H.  F. 
on,  123. 

Perceval,    Rev.    Arthur    Philip,    289, 
invited  to  join  the  Hadleign  "  con- 
spiracy" by  Palmer,  154. 
reviser  of  the  'Churchman's  Manual, 

119. 
views  of  R.  H.  F.,  Rose  and  Palmer 
on,  f^. 

Peter  Martyr,  and  his  associates,  164. 

Philpotts,  RL  Rev.  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  1831  et  seq,,  cited  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Eman- 
cipation Act,  *36i. 

Pierceneld  Park,  sometime  home  of 
Elizabeth  Smith,  33  note, 

Pindar,  R.  H.  F.  on  the  "Tory  feeling" 
of,  61. 

Pinder,  Rev.  John  Hothersal,  first 
Principal  of  Codrington  College, 
Barbados,  147. 

Pindus  Mountains  and  others,  seen  from 
Zante,  90. 

Plymtree,  Rev.  T.  Mozley  at,  155  note. 

Poems  by  Richard  Hurrell  Froude : — 
'As  well  might   sun  and   rain  con- 
tending,' firagment,  part  of,  'Lord, 
I  have  fasted,  I  have  prayed,'  112. 
'  Daniel,'  in  '  L.  Apostolica,'  107. 
'Dialogue  between  the  Old  Self  and 
the  New,'  in  'L.  Apostolica,'  108, 

404-5. 
'Farewell     to     Feudalism,'     in    'L. 

Apostolica,'  III. 

'The  Fashion  of  this  World  passeth 
away,'  45. 

'  Heaven-in-Earth,'  46. 

'On  the  Hatefiil  Party,'  in  'L.  Apos- 
tolica,' 98. 

'Sight  against  Faith,'  in  'L.  Apos- 
tolica,' iia 

'The  Summons,'  46. 

'Trembling  Hope,*  for  '  L.  Apos- 
tolica,' 106. 

'  Tyre,'  for  '  L.  Apostolica,'  1 10. 

'  Weakness  of  Nature,'  for  '  L.  Apos- 
tolica,' III,  112;  lines  afterwards 
added  to,  1 12. 
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Poems  by  Richard  Hurrell  Fronde,  rMi- 

'What  is   Home?    thou   siUy,   silly, 

wiffht/  Ji8. 
Poems  by  John  Henry  Newman — 
'  Isles  of  the  Sirens,'  331-2. 
'Lead,     Kindly     Light,'     and      its 

associations,  78. 
'  Separation  of  Friends,'  330. 
'  There  strayed  awhile  amid  the  woods 

of  Dart,'  65. 
'Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobins'  and  its 

Editor,  127  note. 
Pole,   Reginald   Cardinal,   R.   H.   F.'s 

admiration  for,  304. 
"  Popeiy,"  attributed  to  the  Tractarians, 

172,    "no   danger,"   according   to 

Stephen,  his  reasons,  193. 
"  Popish,"  epithet  applied  to  Newman's 

Tracts,  145. 
Portugal,  Coast  of,  as  commented  on  by 

R.  H.  F.,  J^eisiq, 
John  VI.,  king  oi^  81  note, 
Praed,  William   Mackwoxth,  a  school- 
fellow of  R.  H.  F.  at  Eton,  6. 
Praemunire,    the    question    of,    in    the 

'Remains,'    how    treated    by    the 

critics,  211. 
views  of  Newman  on  R.  H.  F.'s  articles 

on,  146. 
Prayer-Book,  the,  attitude  of  R.  H.  F. 

towards,  250. 
Prayer-Book  teaching  not  a  convertible 

term  for  Church  Teaching,  R.  H.  F. 

on,  170. 
Prayers  of  R.  H.  F.,  absence  of  the  name 

of  Christ  from,  272 ;  that  on  the  500th 

anniversary  of  Oriel  Collie,  41. 
Preaching,  views  of  R.  H.  F,  on,  133. 
Prevost,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sir  George, 

269,  312,  his  wife,  first  curacy  and 

later  benefices  of,  43  &*  note,  ill- 
health  of,  162. 
ctied  in    his  edition  of  'The   Auto- 
biography of  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,' 

on  R.  H.  F.'s  connection  with  the 

Oxford  Movement,  320. 
Private  Judgement,  views  on,  of  R.  H.  F., 

362. 
"Private  thoughts"  of  R.  H.  F.,  New- 

man  on,  204-5. 
Privy    Council,    me,    in     relation     to 

ecclesiastical  causes,  113,  114. 
"Prose,"   a,    Oxford   meaning   of  the 

term,  197  nole, 
'  Prosperity,'  poem  by  Newman,  allusion 

in,  to  R.  H.  F.,  76  &•  noU. 
Protestantism,  attitude  of,  to  the  future 

life,  213. 
attitude  of  R.  H.  F.  to,  191, 259,  272. 


Protestantism,  cofUinued^^ 
History    olf,     a    good,     desired    by 

R.  H.  F.,  184. 
Publications  by  Newman,  see  names  of 

his  works  s^rateiy, 
Pugin,  A.  N.  Wdby,  and  his  vernacular, 

215. 
Pulpit  and  Altar,  relative  position  and 

value  of,  according  to  R.  H.  F.,  149. 
Puritans    of    ^e    Elizabethan    period, 

R.  H.  F.  on,  123. 
"Puritanism,  Latitudinarianism,  Popery, 

Infidelity,"  all  acquired  by  the  Wriigs, 

according  to  R.  H.  F.,  133  ;  deduc- 
tions of  his  Editor  fix>m  this  view, 

133  noU. 
Pttsey,  Edward  Bouverie,  D.D.,  sdKM>I- 

fellow  of  R.  H.  F.'s  at  Eton,  6. 
dismay  of,  at  the  decision  against  Stone 

Altars,  17S  noie, 
and  his  friends,  R.  H.  F.  and  KeUe, 

345,   contrasted  with  Newman  by 

Ptf  e  Rag^,  226-7. 
individuality  of,  and  of  Keble   and 

Newman,  398. 
his  ignorance  of  Kant  and  Coleridge, 

1 16  nofe, 
letter  to,  from  Rose,  ciud,  asking  for 

a  notice   of  the   '  Remains,'  209 ; 

another  firom  W.  G.  Ward  on  the 

effect  on  him  of  reading  the  'Re- 
mains,' 282. 
in  relation  to  the  Oxford  Movement, 

125,  290,  294,  334,  362. 
theological  interests  of,  356. 
views  held  by  in   1823.,  Newman's 

attitude  towards,  55. 
views  of,  on  the  '  Remains,'  inference 

as  to,  301. 


Ragby,    P^e,  contrasting   the   mental 

methods   of  Newman  and    Pusey, 

226-7. 
Rale^,  Sir  Walter,  house  of,  beside  the 

Dart,  63. 
Raleigh,  Prof.,  views  of,  on  Milton  as  a 

poet,  24  noie. 
Rannie,     David     Watson,     in     'Oriel 

College,'  on  R.  H.  F.'s  connection 

with  me  Oxford  Movement^  356. 
Raphael,  Sando  d'Urbino,  his  pictures  at 

Rome   and    their   state   m    1833., 

R.  H.  F.  on,  and  on  German  study 

of,  and  its  results,  96-7. 
Rationalism,    in   relation    to    Doctrine, 

"flaming  papers,"  by  R.  H.   F., 

on,  146. 
"Ratting,^'  as  used  by  R.  H.  F.  and 

Newman,  145  mote,  160  m^. 
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Real  Presencei  the,  reference  to  in  '  The 
Christian  Year/  I7i  6*  ntfte, 

'Recessional,'  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  re- 
semblance  to,  in  idea,  of  Newman's 
'  Isles  of  the  Sirens,'  332. 

Reding,  Charles  (in  *Loss  and  Gain'), 
su  Willis  and  Reding. 

Reformation,  The,  in  England,  attitude 
of  R.  H.  F.  to,  his  phrase  for,  72-3, 
his  views  shared  bjr  others,  132, 136, 
162,  164,  271,  336. 

Reformers,  the,'(f««aZr0Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  Luther,  &'c,)  attitude  of 
R.  H.  F.  and  others  to,  and  de- 
nunciations of,  164, 190,  245-6,  259, 
260,  271,  2S4,  286,  287,  291,  292, 
293>  294,  301,  337,  attitude  of  the 
Oadford  Movement  to,  J.  A.  Froude 
on>  36i»  "  not  to  be  quashed  by  the 
Froudes  of  these  times,"  Stephen, 
ciiedy  271. 

Religion  of  R.  H.  F.  and  of  Newman, 
character  of,  63,  305,  3^0,  403. 
a   non-sentimental,    milked    of   the 
multitude,  212. 

Religious  works  read  by  R.  H.  F.,  1826., 

43-S. 
'Remains,  The,    of  the    Rev.   R.   H. 

Froude'; — 

absence  of  the  name  of  Christ  from 
prayers  in,  554. 

appeairance  of,  and  impressions  given 
by,  208,  its  Editors  and  contents, 
202-3,  t^ci''  Attitude,  296-7,  and  mis- 
calculation, 244  et  seq. ,  their  reasons 
for  publishing,  210-11,  325,  367  et 
seq,t  inapposite  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  ethical  risk  of  issumg,  211 
et  seq.^  the  ''goose  for  dinner" 
matter,  and  its  boairings,  211,  reasons 
for  the  adverse  view  excited  by,  of 
R.  H.  F.,  214,  contrasted  with  the 
*  Apol(^;ia'  as  a  presentment  of  the 
person  concerned,  246,  its  unfairness 
to  R.  H.  F.,  353;  defects  in  the 
editing  of,  218,  effect  of,  265,  277-8, 
336,  on  the  subsequent  seceders  from 
the  Church  of  JEngland,  225;  a 
veritable  storm  centre,  210,  spoken 
against  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  defended  by  Gladstone,  ib,, 
reasons  for  its  sxnall  sale,  208,  209, 
211  et  seq.,  218 ;  the  motto  of,  207  ; 
one  of  the  most  discussed  letters  in, 
100 ;  the  sole  reprint  from,  208-9 ; 
traces  of  R.  H.  F.'s  ignorance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  in,  288, 
points  insisted  on  by  the  Editor, 
286. 

approved  by  his  £aither,  209. 

28 


'  Remains,  The,'  continued— 

cittd  on  his  connection  with  the  Oxford 
Movement,  367. 

extracts  (at  length)  from,  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
fiunily,  education,  writings,  etc,  and 
on  the  reasons  for  pubhcation,  367 
et  seq, 

the  first  of  modem  introspective  pub- 
lications, 211. 

private  and  public  views  on,  209,  210 
et  seq*f  and  see  Part  II. 
'Remains  of  William  Ralph  Churton 

fublished    by  his   friends,    Keble 
roude,  and  others,  j3  note, 
'  Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  College,' 
by  the  Rev.  T.   Mosley,  cited  on 
R.  H.  F.'s  influence  on  die  Oxford 
Movement,  391. 
Reunion  of  Chnstendom,  R.  H*  F.  a 

pledge  for,  229. 
Rickards,    Rev.    Samuel,    a   friend    of 
R.  H.  F.,  30. 
letter  to  from  Newman  on  R.  H.  F.'s 

health  and  exile,  130. 
dted  on   the   incUcations   shown   by 
R.  H.  F's  handwriting,  247. 
Ridley,  {see  cdso  Cranmer,  Latimer,  etc., 
and  Reformers),    and    the  Oxford 
Martyrs'  Memorial,  337. 
views  of  R.  H.  F.  on,  164,  208. 
Rigg,   Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  cited  on  the 
probabihty  of  R.  H.  F.'s  eventual 
change  of  creed,  225. 
cited,  in  'Oxford  High  Anglicanism 
and  its  Chief  Leaders,'  on  R.  H.  F. 
and  his  connection  with  the  Oxford 
movement,  291. 
Rivingtons,  publi^iers  of  the  '  Remains,' 

203,  ana  'Tracts,'  145. 
Robinson,  Crabb,  and  Hazlitt,  a  parallel 
meeting  of  Newman  and  R.  H.  F., 

35-  ^ 
Rogers,  Canon,  father  of  F.  R.,  (Lord 

Blachford),  a  friend  of  R.  H.  F., 
130. 
Colonel,    cicerone   of   R.    H.    F.    at 

Gibraltar,  83. 
Frederic,    afterwards  Lord  Blachford, 
a  pupil  of  R.  H.  F.  and  of  New- 
man, 75. 
confidant  of  H.  Wilberforce's  qualms 

over  his  marriage,  146. 
eye-troubles  of,  108. 
letters  to,  from  Bean  Church  on  R. 
H.  F.'s  resemblance  to  Pascal,  240. 
from  R.  H.  F.  on  his  Christmas  in 
Barbados,  151. 
from  Newman,  on  the  death  of  Miss 
Rogers,  200-1. 
from  Newman,  on  the  suggested  visit 
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Rogers,  F.,  letters,  cmtinued— 

to  R.  H.  F.,  182;  OD  the  'Private 
Thoughts'  of  R.  H.  F.,  205,  337 ; 
to  Newman,  on  his  last  visit  to 
R.  H.  F.,  and  on  his  sister  and 
ha  fiance,  189;  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
rapid  decline,  190,  192;  on 
Stephen's  article  on  R.  H.  F.,  264. 
to  Miss  Rogers  on  R.  H.  F's  health, 

175. 
R.  H.  F.  on  his  value  to  the  Oxford 

Movement,  190-1. 

visit  of,  to  R.  H.  F.  in  his  last  days, 
182,  185,  187,  188,  195. 

cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  appearance,  cha- 
racter and  habits,  254,  on  his  aspect 
on  the  return  from  Beirbados,  174-5. 
on  the  *  Remains,'  Newman's  reasons 
for  publishing,  205,  337,  his  review 
of,  m  the  'British  Critic,'  306,  on 
effect  of  that  book  on  W.  G.  Ward, 
283,  on  Stephen's  article  on  R.  H. 
F.,  264  note, 

work    of,    with    Dean    Church,    on 
R.  H.  F.,  221. 
Rohan-Chabot   family,    fellow-travellers 

with  R.  H.  F.  in  Messina,  92. 
Roman  Breviary,  see  Breviary. 

Catholic  definition  of  the  Church  in 
1830.,  249-50. 

H^ology,  attractions  of,  for  R.  H. 
F.,  285. 
Roman  Catholicism,  Newman's  objurga- 
tions of,  R.  H.  F.  on,  186  <y  note. 

R.  H.  F.'s  supposed  tendencies  towards, 
see  itnder  Qiurch  of  Rome. 
Rome,  {see  also  Church  of  Rome),  associa- 
tion of  'Lyra  Apostolica'  with,  85 
noU. 

ardent  wish  of  Newman  to  reach,  93, 
his  query  at,  regarding  Dr.  Arnold, 
145,  his  stay  at,  1833.,  104. 

impressions  of  R.  H.  F.  on,  chief  in- 
terest of  his  visit,  94,  et  seq,^  his 
meeting  with  Wiseman,  loi,  scheme 
of,  for  re-visiting  with  Isaac  Williams, 

167,  168,  173,  175.  179. 
W,  G.  Ward's  attitude  to,  in  1841., 
285.       " 
Rose  Bank  and  Rose  Hill,  Iffley,  homes 
of  Newman's  mother  and  sisters,  63, 

92,  93- 
Rose,  Rev.  Hugh  James,  editor  of  the 

'British  Magazine'  and  rector  of 
Hadleigh,  153,  the  Hadleigh  con- 
ference called  by,  118,  289,  his  pre- 
liminaries of  campaign,  119  and 
progress  124. 
Newman's  wish  for  R.  H.  F.  to  be 
associated  with  him,  146-7. 


Rose,  Rev.  H.  T.,  continued— 

sonnet  by  R.  H.  F.,  postponed  publica- 
tion of,  by,  97  noU^  99. 

on  the  'Remains,'  letter  to  Posey 
faivouFable  to,  209,  on  Rogers'  criti- 
cism of  it,  309  note. 

on  R.  H.  F.'s  lack  of  fear  of  "infer- 
ences,"  380,  on  his  strong  hold  of 
first  principles,  261  and  association 
with  the  Oxford  Movement,  261-2. 

on  the  social  status   of  the   clergy, 

137. 
Palmer,  and  Perceval  contrasted  as  to 

classes  of  mind,  with  R.   H.   F., 

Keble,  and  Newman,  334. 
Routh,     Martin,     D.D.,    President    of 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  living 

representative  of  the  Hig|b  Church 

ot  the  eighteenth  century  in  R.  H. 

F.'s  days  at  Oxford,  292.  ^ 
Rubrics,  the,  misapplication  of,  R.  H. 

F.  on,  (to  Newman)  128. 
Ruby  tint  for  glass,  derived  from  gold, 

R.  H.  F.'s  queries  on,  99. 
Ruskin,  John,  cited  on  the  limitations 

of  the  judgement  of  the  People, 

212  b*  note, 
Ryder,  Henry,  his  views   modified  by 

his   acquaintance  with  R.   H.   F., 

321. 
Rev.   George    Dudley,  his  wife   and 
marriage,  and  his  brothers-in-law, 
145  <Sr*  note^  i6a 


Sachbvbrbll's  Trial,  High  Church 
popularity  among  the  lower  classes 
at  the  time  of,  R.  H.  F.  on,  133. 

S.  Ambrose,  reference  to,  of  Wiseman, 
in  relation  to  R.  H.  F.,  343. 

St.  Andr^,  Jean  Bon  de,  song  referring 
to,  applied  by  R.  H.  F.  to  himself, 
127  note» 

S.  Augustine,  and  others,  their  imitators 
among  the  Tractarians  according  to 
Wiseman,  344  dr*  note, 

S.  Basil  the  Great,  R.  H.  F.  likened  to, 
by  Newman,  165-6. 

S.  Bernard  and  S.  Benedict,  their  ideal 
of  moderation,  13a 

St.  Christopher's  (St  Kitt's),  W.  Indies, 
visited  by  R.  H,  F.,  135,  his  de- 
scription, 137. 

S.  Columbkille,  89  note, 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of,  su  Thirlwall. 

S.  Dionysius,  observance  of  his  day  in 
Corfu,  87. 
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S.  Ebbe's  parish,  Oxford,  68,  R.  H.  F.'s 
reasons  for  declining  work  in,  69. 

S.  Francis  of  Sales,  R.  H.  F.'s  grouping 
of,  165  <&•  note^  303. 

S.  Giles'  church,  Oxford,  its  pure  earlv 
English  architecture,  R.  H.  F/s 
deh^ht  in,  395. 

S.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  Tyler's 
first  benefice,  50. 

S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  some  resem- 
blances of  Newman  to,  165-6. 

St.  John,  Rev.  Ambrose,  of  the  Oratory, 
the  dearest  friend  of  Newman's  later 
life,  228. 

S.  Kevin's  cell  or  bed,  Glendalough, 
visited  by  R.  H.  F.,  59-60. 

S.  Mary's  Church,  Dartington,  where 
R.  H.  F.  and  his  brothers  were 
'*  received,"  4,  the  stone  altar  at, 
and  other  alterations  in,  by  R.  H. 
F.,  178. 

S.  Mary-the- Virgin's    Church,    Oxford, 
introduction  of  daily  services  at,  by 
Newman,  149. 
R,    H.    F.'s  sermon  on    Knowledge 

preached  at,  1830.,  61. 
Keble's  sermon  on  National  Apostasy, 
1833.,  113. 

St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  fiineral  of 
Rev.  G.  M.  Coleridge  at,  5. 

S.  Paul's  Cathedral,   and    its    architec- 
ture, 96. 
S.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Rome,  administra- 
tion for,  and  interest  on,  of  R.  H.  F., 

96,  99.  395- 
S.  Philip  Neri,  resemblance  to,  of  R.  H; 

F.  and  of  Keble,  229  6r*  note. 
S.  Sepulchre's  Church,  Cambridge,  and 

its  Stone  Altar,  178  note, 
S.  Spiridion,  patron  of  Corfii,  his  body, 

and  festival,  90  &*  note, 
S.  Swithun,  weather-proverb  concerning 

falsified,  1831.,  68  &"  note. 
St.  Thomas,  Island,  visited  by  R.  H.  F., 

139. 
S.  Thomas  k  Becket,  (see  Life  and  Times 

of),  his  name  for  the  poor,  127. 

John  of  Salisbuiy,  his  biographer,  and 

his  saying  to  mm,  cited  by  R.  H.  F., 

160. 

Saint-making,  R.  H.  F.  on,  130. 

Saints,  Roman  Catholic,  superiority  of^  in 
R.  H.  F.'s  view,  and  m  Rogers'  {see 
Part  II.),  285. 

Salisbury,  see  John  of  Salisbury. 

Salvation,  sureness  of,  Newman's  usual 
doctrine  on,  351. 

Saravia  and  Bancroft,  King  James'  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V. ,  "  revivers  of  ortho- 
doxy in  England,"  R.  H.  F.,  on,  124. 


Sargent,  Rev.  John  of  Lavington,  his 
daughters  and  their  noted  husbands, 
145  note^  160  note, 

Savonarola,  185. 

**  Sawney,"  as  used  by  R.  H.  F.,  6  note, 
77,  il9  6*  note,  346. 

Scotch  Orders,  preference  for,  of  R.  H. 
F.,  161. 

Scott,  Dean,  cited  on  the  effect  of  the 
*  Remains '  on  W.  G.  Ward,  283. 
James  Robert  Hope-,  effect  on,  of  the 
'  Remains ',  225 ;  letter  of  Newman 
to,  on  the  Church  and  its  scope  for 
devotional  and  penitential  feelings, 
310  note. 
Sir  G.   G.,   designer  of  the  Oxford 

Martyrs'  Memorial,  337. 
Sir  Wsdter,  guest  of  the  Bunsens  in 
Rome,  100,  visit  of,  to  S.  Kevin's 
bed,  59  note, 

Sedgwick,  Adam,  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor  of    Geology  at    Cambridge, 

1833-.  103  ^  «^^- 
Self-government,  R.  H.  F.'s  struggles  for, 

12  et  seq,,  241,  253,  267,  311,  341, 

346-9,  shewn  m  *  L.  Apostolica,'  403. 

Self-knowledge,  Newman's  doctrine  con- 
cerning, 348,  349. 

Sermons  by  R.  H.  F.,  written  in  1833., 
121,  126,  that  on  Knowledge 
preached  at  Oxford  1830.,  61,  the 
style  of  hb  preaching,  62. 

Severn,  Joseph,  artist  and  friend  of 
Keats,  R.  H.  F.'s  acquaintance  with, 
in  Rome,  96-8. 

Ships,  resistance  and  propulsion  of, 
W.  Froude's  experiments  concern- 
ing, R.  H.  F.'s  interest  in,  112. 

Sicily,  Newman's  illness  in,  117. 

'  Sight  a^nst  Faith,'  sonnet  by  R.  H.  F. , 
in  *L.  Apostolica,*  iio-ii,  405. 

Simcox,  Mr.,  cited  on  Newman's  indeci- 
sion after  R.  H.  F.'s  death,  227. 

Smith,  Rev.  Bernard,  Canon,  cited  on  the 
Oxford  attitude  to  Catholic  prac- 
tices, 224. 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  of  Bumhall,  Oriental 
scholar  and. poetess,  R.  H.  F.'s  ad- 
miration of  her  writings,  33,  not 
extended  to  her  translations  of 
Klopstock,  34. 

"Smug 'as  used  by  R.  H.  F.,  161  6* 
note. 

Social  status  of  the  Clergy,  views  on,  of 
R.  H.  F.,  118,  137,  15a 

Society,  its  effect  on  himself  feared  by 
R.  H.  F.,  129. 

Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  called  a  '*  con- 
spiracy" by  Archbishop  Tait,  154. 

Solitude  and  dejection,  Newman  on,  200. 
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SouUuunpton,  as   seen   from   the  set, 

R.  H.  F.  on,  28. 
Southey,  Robert,  poet-kiureate,  attitude 
of,  to  the  '  Remains,'  214,  cit^d  on 
their  pablication,  406. 

cited  QXi\m  own  Tirtuoiis  memory  and 
its  surrival,  213. 
Southrop   and  other  parishes,  forming 

Keole's  first  cnracy,  2X  ^  ticU. 
Spedding  fsmily,  the,  its  origin,  migra- 
tions and  homes,  2,  3. 

Anthony,  uncle  of  R.  H.  F.,  2. 

Edward,  onW  child  of  Phillis  Spedding 
{nh  Fronde),  his  early  death,  177. 

James,  the  Baconian,  finend  of  Tenny- 
son and  the  Froudes,  cousin  of 
R.  H.  F.,  2,  his  home  and  parent- 
age, 3,  his  connection  with  Cariyle,  t5. 

John,  of  Armathwaite  Hall,  his  wife 
and  fiamily,  2. 

John,  the  younger,  2,  becomes  heir  to 
Thomas  Story  of  Mirehouse,  3,  his 
wife  and  sons,  ib,^  his  notable  guests, 
60,  R.  H.  F.'s  visit  to,  1829.,  58-6a 

Margaret,  wife  of  John,  the  elder, 
and  mother  of  Maigaret,  afterwuds 
wife  of  Archdeacon  R.  H.  Froude,  2. 

Margaret,  the  younger,  wife  of  Arch- 
dotcon  R.  Ii.  Froude,  and  mother 
of  R.  H.  F.,  her  birth  and  parentage 
2,  her  marria^,  3. 

Mary,  aunt  of  R.  H.  F.,  2,  4,  8,  9, 
almshouse  erected  by,  with  tablet 
in  memory  of  her  sister  Mrs. 
Froude,  la 

Phillis  Jane,  nie  Fronde,  3,  9,  20, 
wife  of  Thomas  Stoiy  Spedding, 
her  marriage,  ill-health,  son,  and 
death,  3,  67,  162,  165,  175-6. 

Thomas  Story,  eldest  brother  of 
James,  (the  Baconian),  and  his  wife 
Phillis,  R.  H.  F.'s  sister,  3,  re- 
marriage of,  178. 

William,  uncle  of  R.  H.  F.,  2. 
Speech  and   its    dangers,    R.    H.   F.'s 

realisation  of,  217. 
Stained  glass  and  glass  mosaic,  R.  H. 
F.'s     letter   on,    to    W.    Froude, 

1833.*  99- 
*  State  Interference  in  Matters  Spiritual,' 

by  R.  H.  F. ;  its  value,  146,  the 
only  reprint  from  the  *  Remains,'  269. 
Stephen,  Sir  James,  annoyance  of,  at 
R.  H.  F.'s  attitude  to  the  West 
Indian  slaves,  169. 
Newman's  conversation  with,  and  note 

on,  193. 
ciiid  on  the  "  ecclesiastical  fopperies  " 
of  R.  H.  F.  and  the  Tractarians, 
231  <&*  note. 


Stephen,  Sir  James, 
cited  in  *  Evangelical  Sacoesdoo,'  od 
R.  H.  F.   and  the  Ozibrd   Move- 
ment, 263. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  *  Letters '  o( 
eittd^  14  note. 

Stor^,  Thomas,  and  his  heiis,  3,  178. 

Straits  of  Boni&cio,  birthplace  ik,  'Lead, 
Kindly  Light,'  78. 

'Summons,  The,'  unfinished  venes  by 
R*  H.  F.,  46* 

Sutton,  Sir  C  Manners,  raised  to  the 
peeiage    as    "N^soount    Canterbniy, 


Tait,  Archbishop,  his  use  of  the  woid 

"conspiracy,"  154. 
Taormina,  charms  of,  for  Newman,  66. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  his  Culings  as  a  *'  dis- 

courser,"  QiiUingwortn  citedtxx,  182. 
Tennyson,    friendship    of,    ibr    James 

Spedding,  3. 
Theology,  R.  H.  F.'s  lack  of  any  "  turn  " 

for,  246. 
Thierry,  A.,  his  histoiv  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  critidsed  by  R.   H.  F., 

77  dtnote. 
Thirlwall,  Rev.  Connop,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  St.   David's,  the  historian,  103 

61*  note. 
*  Thoughts  in    Past   Years,'  poems  by 

Isaac  WUliams,  cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s 

connection  with  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 326. 
Thureau-Dangin,  Paul,  cited  on  R.  H. 

F.'s  interview  with  Wiseman,  179  &• 

«Mto,  and  on  his  possible  eventual 

change  of  creed,  225. 
Tintem,    associations    of,    for    R.    H. 

F.  43. 
Tithes,  R.  H.  F.  on,  172. 
Torbay,  180^  calms  of,  152;  described 

by  Newman,  63. 
Torquay,  its  first  b^nnings,  26. 
Toryism    of   the    first    llititudinarians, 

R.  H.  F.  on,  133,  his  own  Toiyism, 

260,  361,  392. 
Totnes,  322,  Rev.  R.  H.  Froude,  Arch- 
deacon of,  4. 
Tractarian  Movement,  {see  cUso  Oxford 

Movement),  history  of  its  beginning, 

239,  28s,  289,  290-1,  342,  352, 
leaders  of,  Ions;  omission  of  R.  II.  F.'s 

name  from  die  biographies  of,  231  ; 

his  definition  of  their  position   in 

1^35*1    172;  their  outward  aspect, 

ii5f  "6. 
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Tractarian  Movement,  amtinusd-^ 
Tracts  issued  by,  the  first,  by  New- 
man, appearance  6f,  123. 
abuse  of,  as  '*  Popish,"  reason  for 
this,  and  results  of  their  issue, 

145- 
Protestantism  of  tome,  according  to 

R.  H.  F.,  his  cavils  at,  172. 
some  on  the  *' safest  course  "  urged 

by  R.  H.  F.,  137. 
suggested  revision  of,  by  R.  H.  F., 

194. 
Tract  i^.,and  its  authors,  R.  H.  F.'s 

criticism   of,|  194    6^   nott^  291 

note. 

Tracts  by  R.  H,  F.,  notably  No.  8., 
after  assigned  to  Newman,  124-5, 
No.  9.,  No.  59.,  and  No.  63., 
aim  of  this  last,  126,  177  noU^  his 
request  for  "  lots  "  of,  143. 

Tracts  by  Newman,  No.  55.,  influ- 
ence of,  on  W.  G.  Ward,  282. 

'Via  Media,'  in  relation  to  altera- 
tions in  the  Articles,  136  note. 

in    volume   form,  issue   of,    1834., 
158. 
Tractarian  times,  distinctive  features  of, 

see  Zeitgeist,  the,  of  1832-3. 
Tradition,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

its  weight  and  the  attitude  of  R.  H. 

F.    to,    132,    171,    293,   320,   the 

question  of  the  view  of  the  Fathers 

on,  considered  by  Newman,    182, 

R.  H.  F.  on,  183. 

*  Trembling  Hope,'  poem  by  R.  H.  F., 

in  '  L.  Apostolica,'  106. 
Trench,  Rev.  Richard  Chevenix,  curate 

at  Hadleigh,  in  1833.,  i^^* 
Trent,  Council  of,  see  Councils, 
"Tridentines,"  R.   H.   F.'s  term  used 

a^nst  Roman  Catholics,  302,  396, 

his  view  of  the  Tridentine  decrees, 

333- 
Tucker,  Rev.  J.,  Dean  of  Corpus  Christi 

College,  Oxford,  Newman    on  his 
prospects  of  work  in  India,  156. 
Turner,  J.   M.   W.,  the  great  Painter, 
394. 

Tutors  of  Oxford  Colleges,  and  their 
duties,  views  vainly  held  concerning 
by  R.  H.  F.  and  his  Oriel 
colleagues,  36-7. 

*  Twelve  Good  Men,'  by  Dean  Burgon, 

cited  on  R.  H.  F.  and  the  TracU, 
125,  and  on  his  use  of  the  word 
"conspiracy,"  154. 
Tyler,  Rev.  John  Endell,  "Bob" 
Froude's  tnck  on,  K(X 
his  London  parish  and  the  street  named 
after  him,  50. 


*  Tyre,'  poem  by  R.  H.  F.,  in  *L.  Apos- 
tolica,' no,  image  of  the  fisner- 
man  in,  405. 

Tyrrell,  Rev.  George,  s.j.,  cited  on  the 
Eucharistic  doctrine,  220  note. 


U 


Understanding  and  Genius,  methods 
of,  contrasted  by  R.  H.  F.,  120. 

Universities,  the  attitude  of,  to  Church 
and  State,  1832.,  114. 


Valbntinian     II.,   the    Emperor,    (a 

Catechumen),  R.  H.   F.  compared 

to,  by  Wiseman,  343. 
Valetta,  Newman's   poem  dated  from, 

R.  H.  F's  influence  on,  76. 
Vatican  Library,  the,  and  its  treasures, 

98,  R.   H.   F.'s  plan  for  historical 

research  in,  179. 
"Vocabularium    Apostolicum,"   the,   of 

R.  H.  F.,  127,  251,  387. 


W 


Ward,  WiUiam  George,  of  BalUol 
College,  Oxford,  "Ideal"  Ward, 
leader  of  the  Oxford  "  extremists," 
the  chief  exponent  of  the  Church 
principles  of  the  Tractarian  Leaders, 
325,  not  on  the  scene  at  the  time  of 
R.  H.  F.'s  death,  335,  the  effect  on 
him,  of  the  "Remains,'  225,  his 
own  statement  on  this  point  made  to 
Pusey,  282,  283. 
Wilfrid,  in  'William  George  Ward 
and  the  Oxford  Movement,'  on 
R.  H.  F.'s  connection  with  the 
latter,  282. 

'Watchman,  The,'  poem  by  Newman, 
in  '  L.  Apostolica,'  indicative  of  the 
impulsion  given  by  R.  H.  F.,  402-3. 

Watson,  Joshua,  letter  of  Rev.  H.  J. 
Rose  to,  cited  on  Rogers'  criticism  of 
the  '  Remains,'  309  note, 

'Weakness  of  Nature,'  poem  by 
R.  H.  F.,  1 1 1-2,  additional  stanza 
to,  404. 

Weekes,  H.,  sculptor  of  the  statues  of 
the  Oxford  Mar^rrs'  Memorial,  337. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  Testimonial  to,  when 
C^mcellor  of  Oxford  University, 
condemnation  of,  by  R.  H.  F.,  190. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  119. 
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Wesleyan  system,  the/R.  H.  F.  on,  172. 

West   Indies,  (see  Barbados  and  other 

islands  under  their  nanus)  relkdous 

prospects  of,  R.  H.  F.  on,  1S35., 

169,  and    on    the    kind   of  clergy 

needed  in,  150. 

Westmacott,  Sir  R.,  the  Painter,  394. 

'  What  is  home,  you  silly,  silly  wight  ? ' 

poem  by  R.  H.  F.,  318. 
Whately,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  Blanco  White,  195  &*  note. 
his  definition  of  the  Church,  250. 
his  anti-donnish  ways,  at    Oriel,  40 

^note, 
and   other    Oriel  Fellows   not    First 
Class  men,  35. 
Whatetian  school  at  Oxford,  as  opposed 

to  the  Keble  school,  322. 
WheweU,   Rev.   W.,  Master  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge,  103  6*  note, 
Whiggery   and    Puritanism,   R.   H.   F. 

on,  133. 
White,  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco,  at  Oriel,  his 
influence  on  K.  H.  F.  and  his  special 
friends,  46-7. 
his  change  of  faith,    195  note^    and 
R.  H.  F.'s  review  on,  in  the  British 
Critic,*  186,  187,  195. 
Wilberforce,    Hemy,     Vicar    of     East 
Farleigh,  35  mte^  198. 
his   engagement,   Newman    on,   14J, 
his  misgivings  tbereanent,   146,  his 
marriage,  160,  i^note, 
letter  to,  from  R.  H.  F.,  1835.,  167. 
his    wife   a    sister    of   the    wife   of 
S.  Wilberforce,  145  «^*»  "^o  note, 
190  note, 
Robert     Isaac,      (elder     brother     of 
H.    W.    and    S.    W.),    friend    of 
R.   H.   F.,   brief  summary   of  his 
career,    35  note;   pupil   of   Keble, 
at  Southrop,   22,   235,   320,  elected 
to  an  Oriel  Fellowship,  35  note,  end 
of  his  Tutorship  at,  62,  his  profundity 
of  mind,  70  note, 
letters  to,  from  R.  H.  F.,  4^,  S»- . 
Newman's  invitation  to,  to  join  him  at 

Littlemore,  63. 
results  of  his  admiration  for  Cologne 

Cathedral,  etc.,  394-5* 
temperament  of,  40  ^  note. 
Rev.    Samuel,    afterwards    Bishop    of 
Oxford,  his  attitude  to  the  Oxford 
Martyrs'  Memorial,  337. 
his  engagement  and  R.  H.  F's  con- 
gratulations,  31,  his  wife  and  her 
sisters,  45  note,  160  note,  190  note. 
his   review  of    *L.   Apostolica'    and 
special   praise  of  R.  H.  F.'s  con- 
tributions, 204. 


Wilberforce,  Rev.  Samuel,  amiimied — 
visit  to,  at  Brighstone  in  the  Lsle  of 

Wight,  of  R.  H  F.,  85  noU. 
cited  on  R.  H.  F.'s  melancholy,  252, 

and  on  the  '  Remains,'  408. 
William,    the    Emancipator,    and    his 
successor,  139  note ;  his  remarkable 
sons,  3<  note. 
William  i«.  King  of  Holland,  his  political 
difficulties    alluded  to,   by  R.    H. 

F.,69. 
William  iii.,   the   Jurors  of  his  reign, 

R.  H.  F.'s  attitude  towards,  258. 
William    iv.,    new   difiiculties    in    the 

relation  between  Church  and  State 

introduced  in  the  reign  of,  113. 
<  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford 

Movement"  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  cited 

on  R.  H.  F.  and  his  connection  with 

the  latter,  282. 
Williams,  Jane,  sister  of  Isaac,  wife  of 

Ven.  Sir  George  Prevost,  43  noie^ 

332< 
Mrs.    Isaac,    n4e    Caroline   Champer- 

nowne,  322. 
Rev.   Isaac,  a  friend  of  the  Froudes, 

9,  102,  116,  185. 
bad  health  of,  127,  158,  162  note. 
a  bad  saUor,  28. 
companion  of  R.  H.  F.  in  Cumberland 

in  1826,  43,  312. 
contributions  of,   to   'L.  Apostolica,' 

404. 
curacy  of,  and  poetical  works  by,  43 

^  note,  second  curacy  at  Windnish, 

322  ^  note. 
instigator  of  daily  service  at  S.  Mary's, 

Oxford,  149  note. 
influence  of,  on  Keble,  22. 
joint  pupil  of  Keble,  with  R.  H.  F., 

235.  320- 
his  love  afiiur,  160  dr*  note,  his  wife, 

322. 

love  of  Newman  for,  167. 
Oxford  Tutorship  of,  322. 
and    the    'Remains,'    publication    of 

extracts  from   R.    H.    F.'s  letters 

suggested  by,  205. 
reasons  g^ven  to,  bv  Newman  on  the 

publication  of  the  book,  325. 
translation  by,  of  the  motto  to  the 

book,  207. 
on  Archdeacon  Froude,  322. 
visit  of,  to  Devonshire,  with  R.  H. 

F.,  321. 
views  of,  as  described  by  Newman, 

305  note, 
cited  (in  'Thoughts  on  Past  Years'), 

on  R.  H.  F.  s  connection  with  the 

Oxford  Movement,  326. 
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Williams,  Rev.  Isaac,  continued— 
cited  on  R.  H.   F.'s  resemblance  to 

Hamlet,  252,  324. 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  uniqueness,  222. 
on  his  first  impressions  of  Newman, 
322-3. 

on  his  Oxford  and  Southrop  friend- 
ship with  R.  H.  F.  and  his  col- 
leagues, 320. 
Willis  and  Reding,  (in  '  Loss  and  Gain '), 

see\%i  note. 
Wilson,  Rev.  R.  F.,  curate  to  Keble,  as 
characterised    by    R.   H.    F.    mis- 
quoting  Keble,    188,    Keble's  dis- 
claimer, 192. 
letter  to  Newman,  on  R.  H.  F.'s  fail- 
ing health,  1835.,  188,  one  from  New- 
man, on  the  people  as  the  fulcrum 
of  Church  power,  102  note* 
cited  on  the  difficulties  in  the  editing 
of  the  '  Remains,'  211. 
Wiseman,  Dr.,  afterwards  Cardinal,  head 
of  the  £nf;lish  College  in  Rome,  loi. 
interview  with,  of  R.  H.  F.  and  New- 
man on  the  relation  between  Protes- 
tantism and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
loi,  103,  179,  288,  304,  343  note, 
letter  from,  to  A.  P.  de  Lisle  on  the 

Oxford  Movement,  343-4  note, 
remark  to,  of  Canon   B.  Smith,  on 
the  Oxford  attitude  towards  Catholic 
practices,  224. 
cited  {in  *  Essays  on  Various  Subjects')} 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  connection  with  the 
Oxford  Movement,  338. 
on  R.  H.  F.'s  visit  to  him  in  Rome, 
with  Newman,  343  note. 


Wordsworth,  William,  the  poet,  birth* 

place  of,  60. 
his  face  an  exception  to  Coleridge's 

generalisation  as  to  the  expression 

of  men  of  genius,  116. 
his  offer  to  revise  the  '  Christian  Year,' 

30- 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  and  his  adoption 

of   the  classic  form    for  S.   Paul's 

Cathedral,  96. 

Wye,  river,  Keble's  expedition  up,  with 

R.  H,  F.,  referred  to,  43. 


YONGB,  James,  M.D.,  a  famous  Exeter 
physician,  his  verdict  on  R.  H.  F.'s 
health,  1832.  et  se^,,  74,  183,  187. 

York  Minster,  beauty  of  the  unseen  details 
in,  R.  H.  F's  joy  in,  395. 


"  Z.,"  a,  meaning  of  the  term  among  the 

Tractarians,  142. 
Z.'s,  the  Barbados  clergy  described  as, 

byR.  H.  F.,  169. 
Zante,  its  cUf&,    wine,   etc.,  8^7,  88, 

longing  of   R.   H.   F.   to    live   at 

"among  the  people,"  105. 
Zeitgeist,   the,  of^  1832-3  in  England, 

some  of  the  Oxiord  Leaders  cited 

on,  115. 
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Badca-Pvirdl  (R.  8.  8.),  ICsJor-GcneiaL 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PRSMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.    Illustrated. 
Third  Mdittpn,  ^  Larf§  Cr.  6vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  ts  also  published. 

THE    MATABELE    CAMPAIGN,     1896. 
With    nearly   100    Illustrations.      Fourth 
EdUiotu    Largt  Cr.  8fw.    6f. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

*Bagot  (Richard).  THE  LAKE  OF 
COMO.    Cr.  8fv.    3J.  6</.  net. 

Bailey  (J.  C),  M.A.    See  Cow^ier. 

Baker  (W.  Q.)f  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker  (Julian  L.),  F.LC,  F.C.S.  See  Books 
on  Business. 

Balfour  (Qrahani).     THE   LIFE   OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  S€Ctmd 
Edition,  Two  yolumes,  Detny^vo.  acr.  ntt. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bally  <S.  B.).    See  Commercial  Series. 

Baaka  (Elizabeth  L.X     THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY  OF    A    'NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.'    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Boo,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Exlition  is  also  publuhed. 

Barham  (R.  H.).    See  Little  Library. 

Baring    (fhe   Hon.   Maurice).      WITH 
THE  RUSSIANS   IN    MANCHURIA. 
Third  Edition.  ^  Demy  Zvo,    fs.  6d.  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  oublished. 

Baring-Qould  (S.).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  With  over 
450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  xa  Photo- 
gravure  Plates.    Gilt  top.    Letrge  quarto. 

T^e'  TRAGEDY    OF    THE    CiESARS. 

With  numerous  lUustrations  from   Busts, 

(jems,  Cameos,  etc   Fifth  Edition.    RoyeU 

%vo,    xor.  fid.  net. 
A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    With 

numeroiu  Illustrations  by  A.  J.   Gaskin. 

Third  Edition.      Cr.  800.    Buckram,    6s. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bkdford. 

Second  Edition.  ^  Cr.  Bvo.    Buckram,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.     R*. 

vised  Edition.    With  a  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo. 

y,  6d. 
DARTM(X)R:  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 

Sketch.     With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Cr,  Bvo,    6*. 
A    BOOK     OF     DEVON.         Illustrated. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  Svo.    6s, 
A  BOOK  OF  CORNWALL.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  ivo,    6s. 
A   BOOK   OF   NORTH   WALES.     lUus- 

trated.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.    Illustrated. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  Illustrated.  Cr, 

Bvo.    6s. 
A  BOOK  OF  THE  RIVIERA.    Illustrated. 

Cr,  Bvo.    6s, 
A  Colooial  Edition  is  also  poblUhed. 


THE  RHINE.    Illttstrated.   Crown  Bvo,  6s, 
A  BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.     With  8  lUnstra. 

tions  by  D.  Murray  SiaTH.    Second  Edi- 

tion,    Cr,  Zvo,    6s. 
A  (^lonial  Edition  b  also  published. 
OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.    With  67  lUustra- 

tions.  Fifth  Edition.   Large  Cr.  Boo.   6s. 
A   GARLAND    OF    COUNTRY    SONG: 

Enelish  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 

Melodies.     Collected  and  arraoced  by  S. 

Baring-Gould    and    H.    F.    Shsppard. 

Demy  ^io,    6s. 
SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Folk  Songs  of 

Devon  and  ComwalL    Collected  from  the 

Mouths  of  the  People.  By  S.  Baring-Gould, 

M.A.,and  H.  Flbxtwood Shbpparo,  M.A. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  under  the  musical 

editorship  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  Piincapal  uf 

the  Hampstead  Conservatoire.    Large  /m- 

ferialZvo,     i[x.  net. 
See  also  Little  Guides  and  Half-Crown 

Library. 
Barker  tAldred   P.).     See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 

Bamea  (W.  B.),  D.D.     See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett  (Mra.  P.  A.).    See  Little  Library. 

Baron  (R.  R.  N.),  M.A.    FRENCH  PROSE 

COMPOSITION,  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 

as.6d.   Keyty.net,    See  also  Junior  School 

Books. 
Barron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 

Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 

A    Preface  by  Canon   Scott    Holland. 

Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6d. 
Bartholomew  (J.  0.),  F.R.S.K    See  C  G. 

Robertson. 
Bastable(C.P.),M.A.   SeeS.Q.S. 
Batjon  (Mrs.  Stephen).     A  BOOK  OF 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GARDEN. 

Illustrated  by  F.  Carruthbrs  Gould  and 

A.  C.  Gould.    Demy  Bvo.    los.  6d. 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 

FLOWERS.    Fca/.  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 
Batten (Lorinff  W.),  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.    THE 

HEBREW  PROPHET.     Cr.Bvo.    ys.  6d 

net. 
Beanian(A.  Holme).  PONS  ASINORUM ; 

OR,  A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.    Second 

Edition.    Fca^.  Bvo.     ax. 
Beard  (W.    S.).    See  Junior  Examination 

Series  and  Beginner's  Books. 
Beckford  (Peteri    THOUGHTS  ON 

HUNTING.     Edited  by  J.  Otho  Pacbt, 

and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  jALLANOb  Second 

Edition.     Demy  Bvo,    6s, 
Beckford  (William).    See  Little  Library. 
BeechiniT  (H.  C),  M.A.  .Canon  of  West- 
minster.   See  Library  of  Devotion. 
B««bie  (Harold).    MASTER  WORKERS. 

Illustrated.    Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d  net. 
Bchmea  (Jacob).  DIALOGUES  ON  THE 

SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.      Edited    by 

Bernard  Hollaiox    Fca^  boa,    ys,  6d, 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


B«noc<Hlllalf«).    PARIS.    With  Kapt  and 

lUutrmtioiit.    Cr,  8m.    €u 
•MARIE   ANTOINETTE.     With    many 

Portraitt   and   Illustrations.     Dtmy  Soa. 

XM.  6d*  nst, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
BeUot(H.  H.  L.),  M.A.  THE  INNER  AND 

MIDDLE   TEMPLE.      With   numerous 

Illustrations.    Crown  8mw    6r.  tuL 
See  also  L.  A.  A.  Jones. 
B«in«tt(W.  H.X  M.A.     A  PRIMER  OF 

THE  BIBLE.     Third  Edition.    Cr,  Svo. 

BMoett  (W.  H.)  and  AdMcy  (W.  P.).  A 
BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  TAird 
Edition.    Cr.  Boo.     js.  6d. 

Bwum  (ArchbUhop)  GOD'S  BOARD: 
Communion  Addresses.  J^'cm^  Sew.  jf.  6d. 
not. 

Beosoo  (A.  C.X  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

B«ajoii  (R.  At.).  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS: a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
xx9th  Psalm.     Cr.  Svo.     $*• 

Bernard  (B.  R.X  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.    J^ca^  Bvo. 

Bediottch  (BaroncM    dey.     THE   LIFE 
OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS.    Illustrated. 
Domf  800.    xof.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

BetluiiB-Bdwards(M.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
FRANCE.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 
Dtmy  Btv.    i».  6d.  not. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

B«thaoe- Baker  (J*  P.),  M.A.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Bides  (M.).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

BIffCS  (C  R.  D.X  D.D.     See  Churchman's 


Bindley  (T.  HerbertX  B^D. 
MENICAL 


THE  OECU- 
DOCUMENTS    OF    THE 

FAITH.    With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Cr.  8sw.    6r. 
Blnn«  (H.  B.).     THE  LIFE  OF  WALT 

WHITMAN.     Illustrated.     Domf  Boo. 

ioi.  6d.  not. 
A  Colonial  Edition  b  also  published. 
BInyon  (Laurence).    THE  DEATH  OF 

ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Cr.9»o. 

ys.  6d.  not. 
•WILLIAM    BLAKE.     In  s  volumes. 

Sn/or  Xoyai  Quarto,    £1,  zs.  omch. 
Vol.  L— The  Book  op  Job. 
Bimetlttff!  f  Ethel).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Blackmantle  (Bernard).    See  I.  P.I^ 
Blair  (Robert).    See  LP. L. 
Blake  (WUllam).     See  I.P.L.  and   Little 

Library. 
Blaxland    (B.X    M.A.      See    Library    of 

Devotion. 
Bloom  rr.   HarveyX   M.A.      SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN.    Illustrated. 

Fea^.  9oo.    yi.  6d. ;  lomthor,  41. 6d.  not. 
See  also  Antiquary's  Books 


Dl<—t  (Heart). 

BoardmaaCr.   H.X  MJL    See  Textbooks 

of  Scienoe. 

Bodlor  (J.  B.  CX  Author  of  France.*  THK 
CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VIL 
Demy  8mw  2i«.  net.  By  Command  of  the 
King. 

BodyfOeoiveX  I>.D.  THE  SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE :  Devotional  Readings 
from  his  writings.  Selected  by  J.  H.  BcrsM , 
B.D.,  F.R.S.E.    PottBvo,    »s.6d. 

Bona  (CardlnalX    See  Library  of  Devotioa. 

Boob  (P.  CtX    See  Commercial  Series. 

Borrow  (OeorgeX    See  Little  Library. 

Boe  (J.  RitzeouiX  AGRICULTURAI* 
ZOOLOGY.  TtansUted  by  T.  R.  Ains- 
wokthDavis,  M.A.  ^th  X55  lUustntioos. 
Cr.  Zoo,     Third  Edition,    yg.  6d. 

Bottlnr (C  O.X  aA.    EASY  GREEK 

EXERCISE^     Cr.   Boo.    as.     See  abo 

Junior  Examination  Series. 

BooltOB  (B.  S.X  M. A.     GEOMETRY  ON 
JNES. 


MODERN  LI 


Cr,  Boo.    9S, 


BooltOB  (William  B.>  THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH  With  40  niustn^ 
tions.   Second  Ed.   Demy  Svo,   js.6d.net, 

SIR  TOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.ILA.  With 
40  illustrations.    Demy  80a.    js.  6d.  net. 

BowdeafB.  M.X  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Bemg  (^uotations^  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  Mch  Day  in  the 
Year.   Fi/th  Edition,   Cr.  x6mo,  •s.6d. 

Boyle  (W.X  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOa 
With  Verses  by  W.  Bovlk  and  94  Colooxed 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Nbilsom.  Snjer  Roynl 
x6mm.    %s. 

Brahaat  (P.  O.X  M.  A.     See  Little  (Guides. 

Bradley  (J.  W.X    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

BraUeford  (H.  N.X  MACEDONIA. 
Illustrated.    DemyBioo.    tas,  6d.net. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Mortoa  (AadersoaX 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP. 
TIAN  ARCHiEOIXX^Y.  lUustxated.  Cr, 
Boo.    ys,  6d. 

Brooke  (A.  S.X  M.A.  SLINGSBY  AND 
SUNGSBY  CASTLE.  lUustxated.  Cr, 
Boo.    js.  6d, 

Brooke  (E.  W.X    See  Byaantine  Texts. 

Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.,  Fraser  Prx)fessar  of 
Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the  Univernty 
of  Edinburgh.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  Demy  Boo, 
js,  6d,  net. 

Browne    (Sir    ThoaiaeX     See  Standard 

Brownl^'  (C  L.).     THE    HEART    OF 
JAPAN.      lUustrated.      Third  Edition, 
Cr.  Boo.    6s. :  also  Demy  Boo,    6d, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  alsopoblished. 

Brownlnff  (RobertX    See  Little  Library. 

Bockland  (Prancts  T.X  CmRIOSITlES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  lUustiated 
by  H.  B.  Nbiloom.    Cr*  9o»»   js;  6d, 
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Bocfctea  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
£NGELA:aBiAad-Epic.  Second EdtHott, 
Cr.  8cv.  _%s.  6d,  net, 

EAGER  HEART :  A  Mystery  Play.  Pnurtk 
Ediiiotu    Cr,  8ev.    \s.  tut, 

BodiM  (B.  A.  WallU).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  zoo 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  lUcutrations. 
Two  Velum€i,    Reyetlimf,    £3,  xs,  suL 

BnU  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.     GOD  AND 
OUR    SOLDIERS.       Second    Editum, 
Cr,  %vo.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Biilley  (MIbs).    SeeS.Q.S. 

Bunvan  (John).  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C  H.  Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illostra- 
tions  by  R.  Anning  Bkll.  Cr,  %vo.  6s. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and  Standard 

BardM^'.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  lUus- 
trated.    Cr,  Zvo,    %s, 

BonrcMjOelett).  dOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.    Illustrated.    Small  Ato,    6s, 

Burke  (Bdmund).    See  Standard  Library. 

Bum  (A.  BA  D.D.,  Rector  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 
Bum  (J.  H.),  B.D.   See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Bumand  (Sir  P.  C).     RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.    With  a  Portrait  by 
H.  V.  Hbrkomkr.      Cr,  Svo,    Fourth  and 
CJuafer  Editum,    6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bums  (Robert),  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
by  Andrbw  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craicib.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition,  Demy  ^vo^  gilt 
top,    6s, 

Bumslde  (W.  P.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.    Cr.  8w.    3*.  &/. 

Barton  (Alfred).    SeeLP.L. 

Butler  (Joseph).     See  Standard  Library. 

Csldecott  (Alfred)^  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Csldenrood  (D.  SX  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is,  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2<^.,  2^.,  and  yL 

CMnbridire(Ada)[Mrs.CroM].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.     Demy  8w, 
7S,  6d, 
A  Colonial  Edition  Is  also  published. 

Cuudng  (Qeorffe).    See  Litde  Library. 

Capegr  (B.  P.  H.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).    See  I.  P.  L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C  R.  L. 
Flxtchbr,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.    Three  Voluma.    Cr,  8e».    xZs, 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  Wkh  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.Ajj  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  d.  Lomas.  Thrte 
Volumes,    Demy  Svo.    tBs.  net, 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A  J.),  M.  A.  See  Leaders 
of  Kehgion. 

*Carpenter  QVlArgaret).  THE  CHILD 
IN  ART.    Illustrated.     Cr,  Bvo,    6s, 

Chamberlln  (WUbur  B.).      ORDERED 
TO  CHINA.    Cr,  8mr.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Channer  (C  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  B.). 
LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  x6  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,    as,  6d, 

Chapman  (S.  J.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Standard 
Ubrary. 

Chesterfield  (LordX  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C  Strachbv,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.     Two  Volumes,    Cr,  Bvo,    las, 

Chesterton  (Q.  K.).     DICKENS.    With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Demy  Bioo,    js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Christian  (P.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    Demy  Zvo,    las,  6d,  net, 

Cicero.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Clarke  (P.  A),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Cleather  (A.  L.)  and  Crump  (B.). 
RICHARD  WAGNER'S  MUSIC 
DRAMAS :  Interpretations,  embodying 
Wagner's  own  explanations.  In  Four 
Volumes,  Fcap  Bno,  as.  6d.  each. 
Vox..  X. — Tkb  Ring  or  thx  Nibblunc. 

Third  Edition. 
Vol.    II.— Parsifal,   Lohsngrin,   and 
Thb  Holy  Grail. 
'    Vol.  iii.^-Tristan  and  Isolds. 

Clinch  (Q.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Qouffh  (W.  T.).    See  Junior  School  Books. 

Coast  (W.  O.X  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN^RGIL.    Cr.Zvo,    as, 

Cobb(T.).    See  Uttle  Blue  Books. 

Cobb  (W.  P.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS  :  with  a  Commentary.  Demy  Bvo, 
los,  6d,  ttet. 

Colerldffe  (S.  T.X  SELECTIONS  FROM. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Symons.  Fca/.  Bvo. 
as.  6d,  net, 

CoUhisrwood  (W.  O.).  See  Half-Crown 
Library. 

Collins  (W.  B.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLL 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.  FoUo.  Three  Guineas  noL 

Combe (liliiUiiim).    SeeLP.L. 
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Cook  (A.  JUL),  M.A.    S«e  S.  C  Mardumt. 
CoolE*«T«]rlor(R.  WA    Se«S.Q.S. 
CwttlH  (AUrto).  THXPASSING  OF  THE 

GREAT  QUEEN  :  ^cm^.  aU^    u. 
A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Cr.4/#.   is, 
Corknu  ( Allc«).    See  Little  Books  oa  Ait. 
Cot— (RoacMTy).    DANTE'S  GARDEN. 

With  a   Frontispiece.      Sac^m^  Editim. 

Pca^.  8sw.    ax.  6JL;  UatJur.  y,  6tL  ntt. 
VIBLR  FLOWERS.      With  a  Frontispiece 

and  Plan.    Fca^.  9v0,    ax.  6tl,  n*L 
Cowley  (Abraham).    See  Little  Library. 
Cowper  (WUllamX    THE   POEMS  OF. 

Eaited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

J.  C  Bailkt.  M.A.    Illustxated,  including 

two    nnpublished    designs    by    William 

BI.AKS.    Dtmy  8sw.     xo».  6d,  n*t. 
Cmt(J.  Charie«X  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    See  Little 

Guides,  The  Antiquary's  Books,  and  Ancient 

Cities. 
Cox  (HaroM),  B. A.     See  S.Q.S. 
Crabbo  (Qoorffo)*    See  Little  Library. 
Craiflo(W.  A.).  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 

Ct»  8cv.    ax.  f^d, 
Cnlk(Mri.).    See  Little  Library. 
Cra«haw(RlchardX    See  LitUe  Library. 
Crawford  (P.  O.).    See  Mary  C  Danson. 
Cffooo  (J.  A.K      A  UTTLE   BOOK   OF 

RELIGION.    Fea^,  8tw.   ax.  6d,  mU 
Crouch  (W.>.     BRYAN  RING.     With  a 

Portrait.    Cr,  800.    y.6d.H€L 
CrnlluhankCa.).     TOE  LOVING  BAL- 

LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.     With  zx 

PlateSi  Cr,  x6mo.  zx.  6d,  ntt, 
Crnnp  (B.).  See  A.  L.  Geather. 
Canllfto  (Sir  F.  H.  BA  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 

College.  Oxford.      THE   HISTORY  OF 

THE  BOER  WAR.      With  many  lUus^ 

tratiotts,  Plans,  and  Portraits.     In  a  vols, 

QtuLrt0,     Z5X.  each. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  al$o  published. 

Cunynghamo  (H. ),  C  B. ,    See  Connoisseur's 

Library. 
Cutts  (S.  L.),  D.  D.   See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Danloll  (Q.  W.X   M.A.     See   Leaders  of 

Religion. 
Danjon  (Maiy  C.)  and  Crawford  (P.  Q.). 

FAIHEivS   IN    THE   FAITH.      Fcap. 

Bva.     zx.  6d. 
Dante.     LA  COMMEDIA  DI   DANTE. 

The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbeb, 

M.A.,  D.Litt.    Cr.Bzw.    6x. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 

Translated   into   Spenserian  Prose  by  C 

(kwDON  Wright.    With  the  Italian  text. 

Fcm^.  8cv.    ax.  6d.  mti. 
See  also  Paget  Toynbee,  Little  Library  and 

Standard  Library. 

Darley  (George).    See  Little  Library. 

D' An^  (R.  fCX  M.A.     A  NEW  TRKJON- 

OMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.   Cr.  8cw. 

ax.  6d, 

Davenport     (C^rrll).       See     Connoisseur's 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 


Dbtov  \Rlckara/a 
LONDON      With 
Colour  by  John  Fullstlovx,  &.!./» 


THE  PAGEANT  OF 
40     Illustratioiis      in 

7Vs#  Vpmtmt,     Dtmy  8etfL  tx.  6^.    net. 
Each  Tolume  may  be  purchased  aepaxately. 

Vou  I. — ^To  a.i>.  1500. 

Vou  n.— A.D.  1500  TO  1900W 
Davis  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  CoUrae,  Author  of  *  Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS:  zo66-za7a.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  80#.  zor.  6d. 
tut. 

Dawaon  (A.  J.).    MORO(XX).   Ilhutrated. 
Demy  890.     zox.  6d.  net. 

Deane  (A.  C>.    See  Little  Library. 

Delboa(Leoa).    THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Cr.  81W.    ax. 
Domoatbenes.  THE  OLYNTHIACS  AND 

PHILIPPICS.       Translated     by    Otmo 

Holland.    Cr.  8cv.    ax.  td. 
Demostbenea.    AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALLICLES.      Edited   by    F.    Daawim 

Swift,  M.A.    Feap.  8cw.    ax. 
Dickens  (Chariea).     See  Little  Library  and 

I.P.L. 

DIckinjon  (Bnily).     POEMS.    Cr.   Sbm. 

4X.  td.  net. 
Dickinaon  (Q.  L.),  M.A.,  FeOow  of  King's 

College,     Cambridge.       THE     GREEK 

VIEW  OF  LIFE.    F^mrtA  EdUwm.    Cr. 

8w.    ax.  6</. 
DIckaon      (H.      N.).       F.R.MeL       Soc. 

METEOROLOGY.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8cw. 

9s.6d. 
DIIko(Lady).    See  S.Q.S. 
Dillon  (Bdward).    SeeConaoiaseur'sLibrary 

and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
DItchlleld  (P.  H.X  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
THE     STORY     OF     OUR     ENGLISH 

TOWNS.      With     an     Introduction     by 

Augustus  Jbssopp,  D.D.    S^Bi»md  Editiam* 

Cr.  8cv.    6x. 
OLD   ENGLISH   CUSTOMS:    Extant   at 

the  Present  Time.    Cr.  Ssv.    6x. 

See  also  Half-crown  Library. 
Dixon  (W.  fL\  M.A.    A    PRIMER  OF 

TENNYSON.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo. 

Dole'  (N.  H.).    FAMOUS  COMPOSERS. 

With   Portraits.      7w»    yo/umes.     Demy 

8r0.  za*.  net. 
Doney(May).     SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 

Cr.  Bvo.    3X.  ftd.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 
DoHfllaa  (Jamea).     THE  MAN  IN  THE 

PULPIT.    Cr.  9v0.    ax.  6d.  net. 
Dowden  (J.X  D.D..  Lord  Bishop  of  Edm. 

burgh.    See  Churooman's  Library. 
Drage  (Q*)*    See  Books  on  Business. 
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Ortwrffi*  R.X  X>«I>«i  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Chwcb,  Il(Bg;iiia  ProTeiaor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
UnivenitT  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Cr.  Sv*,  (a. 
See  alio  Westmineter  Commentaries. 

Dry(Wakellnff).    See  Littie  Guidea. 

Dtyhtmt  (A,  K,\    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Dagisid  (CnarleiM.    See  Books  on  Business. 

Dnno  (J,  T).,  D. Sc. ,  and  Mundella  (V .  A.). 
:N£RAL  elementary  SCIENCE. 


Stc^nd  Edition, 


GE] 

With  1x4  Illustxationib 

Cr,  to».    «.  W. 

Doiutaii  (A.  B.X  B.Sc;  See  Jnnior  School 
Books  and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Darluuii  (Tho  Bari  of).  A  REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introdactory  Note. 
Demy  8v«.    as.  td,  fuU 

D«tt(W.  A.>.  A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO 
NORFOLK.    Medium  Stfo,    6d.net. 

THE  NORPOLK  BROADS.  With 
cok>iired  Illustrations  by  Frank  South- 
CATS.   Cr.  8ew.  6s,  See  also  Little  Guides. 

Barle(JohnX  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  ok  A  PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Poet 
j6me,    af  net 

Bdmonda  (Major  J.  B.V  R.E.;  D.A.Q.- 
M.G.     See  W.  Birkbeck  Wood. 

Bdwarda  (Qonient).    See  S.Q.S. 

Bdwards(W«  Dottflas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Bgan  (Plareo).    See  I.  P.  L. 

Bgerton  (H.  B.\  M.A.    A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  Cc5LONIAL  POLICY.    New 
and  Cheaper  Issne.  Demy  Bive.  7$.  6d.  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

BHat^CCO.).    See  The  Little  Guides. 

Bllerton  (P.  U.).    See  S.  J.  Stone. 

BUwood  rrhoiiiaa),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C  G.  CauMr, 
M.A.    Cr.  9ive.    6s, 

Bpictcttis.    See  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

Braamua.  A  Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIAN  I, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight, 

From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde,  1533.    ^C4t/.  Sve     %s,  6d.  net. 

Palrbrothor  (W.  H.\  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Seamd 
Edition,    Cr.  9vo,    3s.  6d. 

Parrer  (Regliiald).    THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA.    Seconti  Edition.     Cr,  Zvo.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Pea  (Allan).  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENEH  CENTURY.  With 
xoo  Illustrations.    Detny  8vo.    zsi.  6d.  net. 

FELISSA;  OR,  THE  LIFE  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  A  KITTEN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. With  IS  Coloured  Plates.  Post 
\6mo,    %s,  td,  net, 

Perrier  fSosan).    See  Little  Library. 

PIdler  cr.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 
Books  on  Business. 


PleldinfffHennr)-    See  Standard  library. 

PInn  {S,  W.)»  M.  A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

PIrth  (C.  H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL'S 
ARMY:  A  Hutory  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate.    Cr,  Zvo,    6s. 

Plaher  (Q.  W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  lUostrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 

PItzOeraldCBdward).  THERUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stbphem  Batsov,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Rosa.  Cr, 
Bvo,    6s,    See  also  Miniature  Library. 

Pluaerald(H.P.>  A  CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illostrated. 
Pea/.  Bvo,   xt.  6d,  net. 

Pleckar  (W.  H.X  M.A.,  D.CL.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Cose  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Thb  Tbxt  op  Morhwg  and  Evbminc 
Pratkr  and  LtTAinr.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.    Cr,  690,   as.  6d, 

Plux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  WUUam  Dow  Professor 
of  rolitical  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d,  net, 

Portescne  (Mrs.  O.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Praser   (David).      A    MODERN    CAM- 
PAIGN :  OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN   THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.    Cr,  Zvo,    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Praser  (J.  P.).     ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.     With  zoo  Illostntiaos. 
Pourtk  Edition    Cr,  Bvo,     6e, 
A  Colonial  Ekiition  is  also  published. 

Prench  (W.)»  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Preudenrelch  (Bd.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A  Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  T.  R. 
AiNSWORTH  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.    Cr,  %vo,     as.  6d, 

Pulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

C.  a.,  and  P.  C.  O.  JOHN  BULL'S  AD- 
VENTURES  IN  THE  FISCAL  WON- 
DERLAND. By  Charlbs  Gbakb.  With 
46  Illustrations  by  F.  Carruthbrs  Gould. 
Second  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo,    is,  net. 

Qallaher  (D.)  and  Stead  (D.  W.).  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  England.  With  lUustra* 
tions.    Demy  Zvo,     xos.  6d,  net. 

Oalllchan  (W.  M.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Gambado  (Qcoffrey,  Bsq.).  See  I.P.L. 

Qaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Oasqnet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary's  Books. 
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<lMtfe(H.  B.X  M. A.,  Fellow ofNew College, 
OJord.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS. 
TORY.  With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
EdiHan.  Revised,  with  a  new  Chapter 
mcludtBff  the  South  Alncan  War.    Cr.  8m. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Stcond  Mditiom. 
Ct,  8bv«  3f •  6</. 
QlbUiM  (H.  de  B.X  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  WithsMape.  Fourth 
Sditiom.  Demy  8cw.  lof.  6dL 
A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Cr,  Siw.     \s.  bd. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Elmnih  Editiom,  Remed. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cr.  Scv.    3^. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  EditioHn    Cr.  8fw.    ax.  6<f!i 
See  also  Commercial  Series  and  S.Q.  S. 

Oibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appen- 
dices, and  Maps  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, tn  Seven  Volumes,  Domy  Zvo. 
cut  tof^  8«.  6</.  each,  Alto,  Cr,  8iw.  6s. 
each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT. 
INGS.      Edite<l  by  G.    Birkbbck  Hill, 
LL.D.     Demy  too,  Giit  top.  Ss,  6d,    Also 
Cr.  Bv0,    6s. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Qlbson  (B.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop^  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphip^s. 

Ollbert  (A.  R.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art 

Qloaff  (M.).    See  K.  Wyatt. 

aodffr«y  (Blizabeth).  A  BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited  by.  Fcap.  9vo. 
sj.  6d.  net. 

Qodley  (A,  D.),  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxfoid.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Third  Edition,    Fcmp.tvo.    %s.6d, 

YERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition, 
Fcap.  800.    %s.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.    Fcap.     %oo.    as.  6d. 

Qoldsmith  (Oliver).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  Fcap.  ^:tmo.  With  zo 
Plates  in  Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot. 
Leather,  as.  6a.  net.  See  also  I.P.L.  and 
Standard  Library. 

Qoodrich-Prwr  (A.).     IN    A    SYRIAN 
SADDLE.^    Demy  Bvo.    js.  6d,  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Qoodga  (H.  L.X  M.A.,  Principal  of  WelU 
Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

Qraham  (P.  Anderson).    See  S.Q.S. 

Oranger  (P.  S.\  M.A.,  Litt,D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY.   Third  Edition.    Cr.  9po.  as.  6d. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.    Cr,  Bpo. 
6f. 


OniyfB.  MHhieen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 

FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.     Cr. 

Bvo,    as,  6d, 
Oray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

MAGNETISM    AND   ELECTRICITY: 

an    Elemeatsry    Text-Book.       With      z8z 

Diagrams.    Cr,  Bvo.    jf .  6d, 
Oreen  (Q.  Bockland),  M.A.,  late   Fellow 

of  St.  John's  College,  Oxoo.    NOTES  ON 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.     Cr, 

8n>.    V.  6d. 
Oreen  (B.  T.X  M.A      See    Chnn^man's 

Library. 
OreenldgefA.  H.  J.X  M.A.    A  HISTORY 

OF  ROME:   During  the  Later  RepfubUc 

and  the  Early  Principate.    In  Six  V^iuseees. 

Demy  800.    YoL  I.  (i33>io4  B.C.X    "x^*  ^'^ 

net 
Qreenwell  (Dora).    See  Miniature  Library. 
OregMyJR.   A.).      THE    VAULT     OF 

HEAVEN.      A   Popular  Introdoctioa   to 

Astronomy.    Illustrated.    Cr.  89«.     no,  6d. 
Oregorjr  (NUaa  B.  C).      See  Libnury    of 

Devotion. 
OreylUe  Minor.  A  MODERN  JOURNAL. 

Edited    by   J.   A    Spendbk.      Cr,     8w. 

3f.  6d,  net 
Onibb(H.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Tecfanolocy. 
Oninev       (Loolaa       i.).        HURR£LL 

FROUDE:   Memoranda  and  ConunootSL 

Illustrated.    Demy  Bioo.    los,  6d,  net. 
Owwnn  (M.  L.).     A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

New  and  cheaper  issue.  Royal  Stwi.  u.  net. 
Hackett  (JohnjTB.D.    A  HISTORY  OF 

THE     ORTHODOX     CHURCH     OF 

CYPRUS.    With  Maps  and  lUustxatiooa. 

Demy  8tw.  Z5S.  net, 
Haddon  iK.  cX   ScD.,   F.R.S.     HEAD- 
HUNTERS    BLACK,   WHITE,    AND 

BROWN.    With  many  lilustratioiu  and  a 

Map.    Denn^oo,     lu. 
Hadf ield  (R.  A.).    SeeS.OS. 
Hall  (R.   NO  and  Neal  (W.  O.).     THE 

ANCIENT   RUINS    OF    RHODESIA 

Illustrated.       Second    Edition,    rented. 

Demy  Boo,     tos,6d,  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  pnblished. 
Han,  (R.    N.).      GREAT    ZIMBABWE. 

With   numerous  Plans  and    Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.    Royal  8sw.    axs.  net, 
Hamilton  (P.  J.),  D.D.   See  Bysantine Texts. 
Hammond  (J.   L).    CHARLES  JAMES 

FOX.    Demy  Bvo.    los.  6d, 
Hannay  (D.).    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY,    Illustrated.    Two 

Volumes,    Demy  Bvo,     ys.  6d,  each,  YoL  I. 

iaoo-x688. 
Hannay  (Jamee  O.X  M.A    THE  SPIRIT 
AND      ORIGIN      OF      CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.    Fcap, 

Bvo,    3s.  6d,  net. 
Hare  (A.  T.j,  M.A     THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGEINDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.    Demy  8wu    61. 
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HwrliMi  (COffordX      READING   AND 

READERS.    Fca^  8vi9.    9«.  6<£ 
HawthomeCNathaalelX  See  Little  library. 
HEALTH,    WEALTH    AND    WISDOM. 

Cr^  8ew.    xs,  net. 
Heath  (Prank  R.JL    See  Little  Guides. 
Heath  (Dudley).    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
Hello  (Brnest).     STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 

SHlF.     Translated  from   the   French  by 

V.  M.  Crawpokd.    Fu^  Bcw.    3/.  ^ 
Henderson  (B.   W.X     Fellow   of   £xeter 

College.     Oxford.       THE    LIFE    AND 

PRINCIPATE  OF    THE    EMPEROR 

NERO.    Illustrated.     N^w  and  cJum^ 

issue.    Demy  8cv.  js.  M,  net, 
AT  INTERVALS.    Fcm^%v0.    9S.  6ti.  net. 
Henderson  (T.  P.).    See  Little  Library  and 

Oxford  Biosraphiesi 
Henley  (W.  B.)u    See  Half-Crown  Library. 
Henson  (H.  H.l  B.D..  Canon  of  Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY:  Aa  Illus- 
trated by  the  Epistle*  of  St.  Pftul  to  the 

Corinthians.    Cr,  800.    6s, 
UGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Histokical  and 

Social  Sermons.    Cr.  Bvc.    6s, 
DISCIPLINE    AND    LAW.     Fea/.    Bve, 

9S.  6d, 
Herbert  (Qeorge).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  of  Cherboiy  (Lord).    See  Minia- 
ture Library. 
Hewlna  (W.  A.  SA    B.A.      ENGLISH 

TRADE    AND    HNANCE    IN    THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.    Cr.Stw. 

•s.6d, 
Hewitt  (Bthel  M.)    A  GOLDEN  DIAL. 

A  Day  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.    Fta^. 

Zv0,    9S.  6ii,  net, 
H^wood  (W.).    PALIO  AND  PONTE: 

A  Bode  of  Tuscan  Games.      Illtutraied. 

Royal  %vo,    31  f.  net. 
Hllbert  (T.).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Hill  (Clare).    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Hin  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 

High  School,  Worcester,  C^pe  Colony.    A 

SOUTH     AFRICAN     ARITHMETIC. 

Cr,  9v0,    3'.  6d. 
Hillegas    (Howard    C).      WITH   THE 

BOER  FORCES.    With  94  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.    Cr,  8tw«    6f . 
A  Colonial  SUIition  is  also  puUished. 
Hirst  (P.  W.)    See  Books  on  Business. 
Hobhonso  (Bmlly>     THE  BRUNT  OF 

THE  WAR.    With  Map  and  lUustrations. 

Cr.  8cw.    6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
HobhouseCL.  T.\  Fellow  of  CCC,  Oxford. 

THE    THEORY    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy  Bvo.    los.  6d,  net. 
HobsonCJ.  A.),  M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE :  A  Study  of  Economic  Principles. 

Cr.  9v0,    9S.  6d,  net. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  SUtk  Edition, 

Cr,  %ve,    us,  6d, 
HodMn  (T.)»    D.C.L.      See    Leaders    of 

ReTigioD. 

A 


HodnonfMrs.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Second 
Edition.    Pest  Bve.    6s, 

Hogg  (Thomas  JeHerson).  SHELLEY 
AT  OXFORD.  With  an  Intnxluction  by 
R.  A.  Strbatfbiux    Fca/.  9vo.    %s.  net. 

Holdeo-Stono  (O.  do).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Holdlch  (Sir  T.    H.),    K.CI.E.       THE 
INDIAN     BORDERLAND:     bebg    a 
Personal  Record  of  Twentv  Yeark    luna- 
trated.    Demy  %xfO,     xot.  6d.  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holdsworth  (W.  8.).  MJV.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Twe  Volumes. 
VoL  /.    Demy  81W.     xov.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (Canon  Scott).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Holt  (BmlW).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY:  How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  8cv.    3^.  6d  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publkhed. 

Hohroake(0.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr,  9vo.    as,  6d, 

Hone  (Nathaniel  J.).  See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Hoppner.    See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Horsbarffh  (B.  L.  S.).  M.A.  WATERIXX) : 
A  Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Stcond  Edition.  Cr.  8cw.  5X.  See  also 
Oxford  fiiographies. 

Horth  (A.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton(R.P.XD.D.  SeeLeadersofReligirn. 

Hosle  (Alexander).   MANCHURIA.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Second  Edition. 
Dtmy  Bvo.^   js.  6d.  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (P.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition,    Den^  Zno.    js,  6d. 

Howell  (Q.).    See  S.  Q.  S. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIALS  OF  A 
WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH.  Illustrated. 


Demy  Bvo.    iw .  net^ 

Hflrhes   (C.   6.1 

SHAKESPEARE.     An    English  AnthoK 


THE     PRAISE    OF 


cgy.     With  a   Preface   by  Sionby  La. 

Demy  Btfo.    3^.  6d.  net, 
HHjghes    (Thomas).      TOM     BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS.      With  an  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Vbrnon  Rbnoall.    Leetiker, 

Royal  39MA    %s.  6d.  net, 
Hutchinson   (Horace  O.)     THE  NEW 

FOREST.      Illustrated  in      colour   with 

So  Pictures  by  Waltbk  Tvndaxji  and  4 
y   Miss   Lucy  Kbmp   Wblch.      Letrge 
Demy  Zvo.     ai«.  net. 
Hntton  (A.  W.),   M.A.     See   Leaders  of 

Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 
Hutton   QBdward).     THE    CITIES    OF 
UMBRIA.     With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  9o  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.    Second 
Edition,    Cr,Bvo,  6s, 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  pttbliahed. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  witli 
an  Introduction.    Pca^,  Sew.    ^r.  td.  ntU 

HHtton  (R.  H.).    See  Leaders  of  Relieioa. 

Httttoo  (W.  H.X  M.A.     THE   LIFE   OF 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE.    With  Portraits. 

Stc^md  Edition.    Cr,  8cv.    s^    See  also 

Lttders  of  Religion. 

HyetttP.  A.X  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
FLORENCE.    Demy  Svo.    7s*  6d,  tut, 

IbMO  (Heorik).  BRAND.  A  Drama. 
Translalcd  by  Wiluam  Wjlsoh.  TAird 
Edition,    Cr,  8tw.    3^ .  6d. 

loffa  (W.  R.X  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1809.  Demy  Zifo.  xu.  6d.  tuL  Sec  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

11IOMCA.D.).  M.A.  A  HISTORY OFTHB 
BRITISH^N  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Cr.  8m.    6s, 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.    Demy  8cw.    xof.  td.  tut. 

Jmtkaon  (C.  B.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Jackson  (S,\  M.  A.    See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (P.  Hamlltoa).    See  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (P.X  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Jeans  U.  Stophon).  See  S.  Q.  S.  and  Busi- 
ness Books. 

Joffreys(D.  Qwyn).  DOLLY'S THEATRL 
CALS.  Described  and  lUustraied  with  94 
Coloured  Pictures.  Su^er Royal  i6mo.  zs.6d. 

Jenks  (B.X  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.    Cr.Bva.    ax.  6^. 

Jennor  (Mrs.  H.X    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Jossopp  (AagrnctosX  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Jevons  (P.  B.X  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prindpal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham.  RE- 
LIGION IN  EVOLUTION.  Cr,  Zvo. 
y.  6d,  tut. 

See  also  Chuicfaman's  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

JohnsonfMrs.  BarhanX  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Illustrated.   DemyZvo,    xo$.6d,tut. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.X  K.CB.     BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.     With  nearlv  aoo 
Illustrations  and  SU  Maps.    Third  Ediiiott. 
Cr.  4to,    z&r.  tut. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Jones  (R.  CromptonX  MA.  POEMS 
OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by. 
Eleventh  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo.    zr.  6d.  tut. 

Jones  (H.X    See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (L.  A.  AtherleyX  K.C^  M.P..  and 
Bellot  (Huffh  H.  iJ).  THE  MINERS' 
GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL  MINES 
REGULATION  ACTS.  Cr.Bvo.  as.  6d.  net. 

^COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  DemyBvo,  ai«. 
tut, 

Jonsoa  (BenX    See  Standard  Library. 


Jnlian  (Lady)  off  NorwfcA.  REVELA- 
TIONS  OP  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Gkacb  Warkack.    Cr.  8tw.    3^.  6d. 

JaveaaL    See  Clasdcal  Translations. 

'Kaopa.'  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A  Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3s,  6d,  tut, 

Kaafmana  (M.X    See  S.  Q.  S. 

KeatlncXJ.P.XD.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THBTeUCHARIST.    Cr.  8fv.    3t.6d. 

Keats  (JohnX  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  £.  de  Selin- 
oourt,  M.A.  Demy  8cv.  7x.  6d.  tut.  See 
also  Little  Library,  Standard  Libraryi  and 
E.  de  Selincourt. 

KeUe  (JohnX  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Kcble  Collesns.  Illustrated 
by  R.  Anning  Bbll.  ThirdEditicit.  Fcm^. 
2vo.  y,  6d. :  padded  morocco,  51;  Seealso 
Library  of  IJevotion. 

Kempls  rrbomas  AX  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introductbn  by 
Dban  Farxar.  Illustrated  by  C  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition,  Fcnp.9iP0.  y,6d.:Pmdded 
morocco,    ^r. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Cr. 
800.  V*  ^*  See  also  Library  of  Devotioo 
and  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy    (Bart.X       THE     GREEN 
SPHINX.    Cr.^no.    y.6d.not. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  auo  published. 

Kennedy  {James  Hoa^htonX  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  Univerdtyof 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Inttodoctioo,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.    Cr.  Bpo.  6t, 

KestelKJ.  D.X  THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME :  Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  J.  I>.  Kbstbu.,  Chaplain  to 
G«ieral  Christian  de  Wet.     Cr.  BtfO.   6t. 
A  O)lonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Klatmins  (C.  W.X  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  lUas- 
trated.    Cr.  Bvo,    9S.  €d. 

Kinfflake(A.  W.X    See  UtUe  Libnuy. 
KlpUng  (RndyardX      BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.      7xrd   Thousotnd.     Twen^ 
Jlrtt  Edition,    Cr.  9vo.    6s. 
A  (^lonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  6and  Thousand.  Tenth 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo. .  6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publiriied. 
THE  FIVE   NATIONS.     4tst  Thonsmmd, 
Second  EiBiion.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    Sixteenih 
Ediiiott.    Cr.  Bivo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Knight  (Albert  B.X    THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.     Illustrated.     Demy  Bvo. 
fs,  6d.  tut. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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(R.  J.\  M.A.,  ProftMir  cT  New 

4t    ElKguu    U     Kinc'i    CoIlcKC, 

Loodoo.    S«e  Watiniiutcr  Comiatntmna, 

Lwnb  (Clurlaa  and  MMry\  THE  WOKKS 

OF.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucjis.     IDoilnKd. 

THE  LIFE  OF.    Sec  E.  V.  Ldcu. 
Sh  aJu  LiiOc  Libniy. 

rt(P.  A.H,).    5«  LIttIa  Guides. 
M(PTef uwr).  S«ByiuituieTexl>. 
LuH-PoolafStuilcy}.    A  HISTORY  OF 
KOyPTIKTHE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
lllu>uaI«L    Cr.  "--     '- 


ljiUlirldn(P.), 

^BRAVf:  Kmiu  of  Ckinliy,  EnteraciK, 

Counn.  and  Coftatancy.    Sttind  £attioM. 

Cr.Srr.    u.  M 
Law  nVDUuO.    Sea  lilnry  of  DavMioD 

and  Slasdard  libtaiy, 
LwKh  (HUVT).  THB  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 

SHI&E.    ABiOETaphy.    With  ii  Illuttra- 

A  Cebalat  Bdium  ii  aUa  publiihed. 
U    Bru    (Aoatala}.     THK  LAND  OF 

PARDONS.    TraoaUted  by  FaxHcn  U. 

GoaruhOt    inoamiBd  in  coIddt.    Stttnd 

SJiliM.    Crtam  Be«.    6(. 
LMfCutala  L.  Melvllla).    A  HISTOKV 

OF  K>L1CE  IN  ENGLAND.     Cr.  Sua, 

V.6ltlHl. 

LAkiPtntnl),  THECOHICENGUSH 

GRAHMAit.     Embellubid  with  upward! 
of  so  characttiiitic  IHnimiiaTii  by  John 
LtBCH.    />ufi6n*.    lu.M.ml. 
LewM  (V,  a.\  M,A.    AIR  AND  WATER. 

iiiuuuhI.   c>-.  Bw.   H.id. 

.  ^ Own).      A     CONCISE 

NDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illunraud.    ftat.irv.    y.td.  tui. 
VM»iPaT\aotli»\  S« Litile Budaoo Art. 
LMtiahaleaCH.X     See  Andqniry'i  Booki. 
Lock    CWaKa-)^    D.D.,   Warden  of  Ksble 
ColliM.     ST.  PAUL,  THE   MASTER- 
BUILDER.     Stamd  Edition.    Cr.    tm. 
v.td. 
THE  BIBLS  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Ct.Stw.    6>. 
Bee  alio  Leaden  of  Reltfioa  and  Library 

UdMr  (pT*  Sea  Uuie  Libiary. 

L4iufal]oir(H.  W.).    See  Littla  Libiarv. 

Lodncr  (Qtotrt  Horac*].  LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-UADE  UERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  PiflumtkBdiHtn.  Cttm 


Lawl*   (Mr*.   I 


CfvJwC"  «>. 


DAY:  Or,  The 


LocMfB-V.).  THBLtFZ  OF  CHARLES 

LAMB.      With   oameroui   Pstniti  mad 

lUuftraligoi.     Tliird  EdiliatL    Tatf  y^li. 

Dtmrtot.    iii.rw/. 
A  Colonial  Editioa  ii  aba  publiabed. 
A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.      With 

■nanr  IlluSrmtioni,  of  ohich  »are  in  Cotoni 

by  Hbibsit  Marshau.     Sixth  Bditim. 

Cr.  Bw.    6i. 
A  Colonial  Edltkni  la  also  puUubad. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD :  a  Little  Sook  r«  Way- 

faien.     TiKth  Eiiiiim.    Fcf.  Bi».    y.; 

/•rfia  Pt*ir,,i.  td. 
THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  ;  a  Little  Book 

fix  the  Urbane.     Third  Edllisn.    Fcaf. 

8m.    ji.;  lmliaPMftr,ii.6d. 
Lociu.    Ree  Cluiica]  Tnuidationa. 
L^a(L.W.),M.A.    See  Commendal  Seriea. 
LFdoaCNMlS.).    See  Junior  School  Books. 
LTttaMoBmim.  Mra.A.>.  WOMEN  AND 

THEIR  WORK-     Cr.  Srv.     tl.id. 
M.M.    HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  WHAT  TO 

WEAR.    Cr.  ti«.    II.  tul. 
MMwday  (LonI).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESS  AYS.  EditedbyP.C  Moh- 

of  Ihii  book  comidetelT 


._.    A.),  MARYSTUART. 

(b    Illustration^   including  m 
b  PhotocnTUK.    DtwirVB*. 

Cokmial  Edition  is  also  published.  Sea 

McD«ra«tt(B.  R.X  See' Booki on Busness. 
M'DowalKA.  S.}.  See  Oxford  Biognphles. 
Macka7(A.  M.).  See  Chnrcbman'ri-iGrarr. 
Masani  (Laari^  M.A.    A  PRIMER  OF 

WORDSWORTH,    Cr.tot.    mt.id. 
MahariyU.  PALItLD.    A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

Fully  II  IniirmtnL    Cr.Sw.    6i. 
MaltlBad<P.W.X  LL.D.,DowDiiiaPiotaMr 

of  Iha  Uvi  of  Enilaml  In  the  Uiuvenily  of 

Cambridge.     CANON    LAW    IN   BNC- 

LAND.    XefMlBv.    ji.bd. 
Maiden  (H.  E.i  M.A.     ENGLISH     RE~ 

CORDS.    A  Compaiiloii  to  tbe  Uiitory  of 

Eniland.    Cr.  «h.     v.6d. 
THEENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS  RIGHTS 

ANDDUTIKS.   SMABJilirn.    Cr.»^ 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


ManU.  B.\ F.R.S., Fellow ofStlplin' 
STUDVOF 


AORICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  innttnUd. 

Cr.ten.    61. 
MamUfAmliww).    SmU 


pla; 


.    6f. 


A  CoboU  Edition  i>  tin.  puUuhid. 
■kail  (A.).    Sh  Onacwnr'*  Libnir. 
Ma(A.J.},I>D-SMl»<lnioriUlwioa. 
•  (QMrn).   THE  EVOLUTION  or 
NT  LIFE:  Lower  ranu.    Illutn-  ' 

(P.X    See  Sonduil  Libmr. 
i(C.  P.  OAM.A.  TKNNYS 

L£LIGIOUS   TEACH  Ea. 

__ lUHn.  B.F.).    COUNSELSOF 

LIFE.    Fa^tet.    u.  &/  -  - 
M»  (PMJ.    THE  PHIL 

/(cmf  S^tim,    til.    II. 
Mall0Ws(BBiDuS.]L     ASKORTSTOKY 

OF    ENGLISH     LITERATURE,      Cr. 
y.6d. 

l"AFBlCA.""Cr. ; 


Y  ALBUU. 


•,  M.P.  SnvMiA  EJi- 


titn.    Cr.tev- 

MkbtfKB.  B.}.  THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OP  HAWKING.  With  ]  PhMo- 
(nvuteiWG.  E.  Lodc*.  uid  otber  Illni- 
■ntioni.    Dtmfieo.    lu.  &>L 

- —  !•  (J.  O.).      THE  UFE  ANpjLET; 


TERS  OF  SIR  JOHS  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  PmidtntDdhe  Ron!  AduJemr. 
■- 011^  of  which  (Vein 


Phol«nLTU. 


A  Coloolil  FJition  li  iIk  publiahed. 

«B  (O.  P.).     PICTORIAL  GARDEN 
C.     Illuittalcd.    O.  Sh.    },.  £4^  H/. 
jllls  (C  T.},  M.I.M.E.     S«  Teubooki  o 


■  tMMji  THE  POEU3  OF,  BOTH 
[GUSH  AND  LATIN,  CoK»'d  mX 
■nl  timm.    Primed  br  Iu>  tine  Cofiiei. 


Primed  kod  publii 
PriDUd  br  RuTi 

PKBEV  If  OsCUtT,  ar 
■!(«  ciftbe  Pilini 


if  Hi>  U^esciei  Prime 


LittW  LanuTi  Stawdud  Libnrri 

■na  n.  r  ■  Towndrow. 
ltlBcUn(H.  C).U  A.    SeeR.Pe«L 
HKcbalKP.  C^iaarO,  U-A.  OUTLINES 

OF  BIOLOGY.    lilKHniUiI.    StMmJ  S4i- 

«>'«■.    Cf.  tiw.    61. 
UtiM  (0.  B.).    lANE  AUSTEN   AMD 

HERTIM^    Vuh  muiT  Poftnkt  u4 

lUoHniiaDi.    Stctmd  EJitim.    Oimr»a». 


•M«a(A.><    S 

Malr(D.M.l 

Mnwv(l-  O. 

POVERTY. 


.^SCHES 


t  YEAR.BOOK  FOR  19A 


'CHl^MiSTRY    OF   FIRE. 

Cr.  iB0.tl.6J. 
luDdalUrV.  A.),M.A.    SeeJ.  T.  Dnnu. 
iBoro  (lt.>,  LL.  D.    See  Aniimuuy'i  Booki. 
[■vaiOttlc«-(A).    SeeLPTl. 
MiOV.  a.).    SeeR.N.  HalL 

ofDtTolKm.  ' 

IchoUd- B.B.).    See  LUtlg  LtbruT. 
Icklln     fT.l,    M.A,       EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCVDIDES.  Cr.  &».  u. 
MMitkd.    SmI.P.L. 
NWto  (0.    Lo   a.).      SIR   WALTER 
SCOTT.  lUnitnud.  Ztmr  hw  y,.  6J.  ^i 
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<B.  W.).  THX  GRBAT 
SIE'GE :  The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  Illustrated.  D^myitfo.  i€a,  6d.net, 

Northcete  (James).  R.  A.  THE  CON  VER. 
SATIONS  OF  JAMES  MORTHCOTE. 
R.A.,  AND  JAMBS  WARD.  Edited  by 
Brnbst  Flbtchbk.  With  many  Portraits. 
Detny  8sv.    lof  •  6eL 

NOTWwtA.  H.).  NAPLES.  Wiih^sCol. 
onredlilnstrationsbY  Maoricb  Gkbifpbm- 
HAGBN.    A  New  Edition.    Cr.  8wl    6r. 

Novalls.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAlS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Bikch.    Fca^.  Zo».    y$,  6d, 

Oldfleld  JW.  J.).  Canon  of  Lincoln.  A 
PRIMER  OF  RELIGION.  Fea/  9vo. 
at,  6d, 

OUphant  (Mn.  )•    Se«  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oauui(C.  W.  C.]L  M. A..  Fellow  of  AU  Souk* 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 
WAR.     VoL  II.:  The  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  8sw.    zor.  6iL  mtL 

OftCley  (R.  L.),  D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

OvartOB  (J,  H.)i    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Doiiffku).    See  Books  on  Business. 

Ozford(M.N.XofGuy'sHospitaL  AHAND. 
BOOK  OF  NURSING.  Third  Bditum, 
Cr,  8mu    jf  .  6d, 

PakM  (W.  C  C).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.   Illustrated.   DtmyBi^,    151. 

PitfflMrfPredarlcIc).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 
MANCHURIA.     Illustrated.      TAtrd 
Edition,    Dtn^  8cw.    7X.  td,  ntt, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Parker  (Qflbert).  A  LOVER'S  DIARY. 
Fca^.2v0,  St, 

Pftrkea  (A.  }L\  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.    Fca/.BM,    it,6d, 

IhurklnsonCJolin).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS.  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT  FLOWERS.    Faiuf,    £s,  ^  «#/. 

ParmenterCJohn).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1695. 
Edited  by  Pkbcival  Lamdon.  Qmarta. 
jr.  6d.  net, 

Pamieatler  (Prof.  Leoa).  See  Bysantine 
Texts. 


See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paatoa  (Oeerte).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURES IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Iw^erimlQnmrtp,  £9,  i9t,  6d. 
ntt,  Seealso  little  Books  on  Art  and  I. P.L. 

Paterfloii(W.  R.)(Benjamin  SwiftX  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Cr.  8fw.  it,6d.iut. 

PlrtterMM  (A.  HA  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
CokmrbyF.  SouTHGATB.  Stemd  Sditiam, 
Cr»  809.    6f . 


NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A  series  of  observations  on  the  BirdSt 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  stalk- 
eyed  Crustaceans  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  list  of  the  species,  with 
19  Illustrations  in  colour,  bv  Fkamk 
SouTHCATB.   Stcond  Edition,  Cr,  800.  6x. 

Peacock  (N.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pearce  (B.  HA  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
CHRlSrS  HOSPITAL.  Illustrmted. 
Dtmy  8ev.    tx.  t>d. 

Peel  (RobertX  and  Mlaehln  (H.  ZX  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  zoo  Illustrations  in 
Colour.    Cr,  8«0.    6x. 

Peel  (SldaerX  !«<«  FeUow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Stc»nd 
BditioH,    Cr,  8cw.    li.  td, 

PMers  (J.  P.X  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

PMrie(W.M.niiidertXD.CL.,  LL.D..Pro- 

fessor  of  ^{yptology  at  University  College. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,   prom  thb 

Eakubst  Timbs  to  thb  Prbsknt  Dat. 

Fully  Illustrated.     In  tix  voiumet,     Cr. 

81V.    6*.  etuk, 
Vou  I.    Pbbhistobic   Timbs   to   XVItm 

Dynasty.   Fifth  Editi^m. 
Vou   II.     Thb    XVIIth    and    XVIIIth 

Dynasties.    Fourth  Ediiiom, 
Vol.  III.    XIXth  to  XXXtk  Dvnastibs. 
Vol.  IV.    Thb  Egypt  op  thb  Ptolemibs. 

J.  P.  Marappv,  LittD. 
Vol.  v.    Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milnb,  M.A. 
Vol.  vl     Egypt  in  thb   Middlb  Agbs. 

Stanley  Lanb-Poolb,  M.A. 
RELIGION    AND     CONSCIENCE    IN 

ANCIENT  EGYPT.      Illustrated.      Cr, 

d>o0h    8X.  6dm 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

ELAMARNATABLETS.  Cr.8tv.  M.6d, 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.    lUustxated  bv  Tkis- 

txam  Ellis.    In  T^wo  Vitimmtt,    Cr,  Bvo, 

a\t  6d  tucH 
YPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.     Whh 
ISO  Illustrations.    Cr.  Ivo,    y,  6d. 
PhlUipa  (W.  A.).    See  Oxfbrd  Biographies. 

PhUlpotta  (Bden).    MY  DEVON  YEAR. 

With  38  Illustrations  by  I.  Ley  Pbtht- 

BEiDGB.      Stcond  and  Chta^er  Edition, 

lutrpt  Cr,  81W.    (c 
UP    ALONG     AND    DOWN     ALONG. 

Illustrated     by     Claude     Shbppbbson. 

Cr,  4t0,    St,  net, 
A  volume  of  poems. 


Plenaar  (PblUp).    WITH  STEYN  AND 
DE   WET.    Second  Edition,     Cr,    8«». 
yt*  6d, 
A  Cokmial  Editioe  is  also  published. 

Plarr  rVlctor  a.)  and  Walton  (F.  W.>    A 

SCHOOL     HISTORY    OF    MIDDLE- 
SEX.   Illustrated.    Cr.tno,    \t,^d, 
Plato.    See  Standard  Library. 


Messrs  Methoen's  Catalogue 


•l~*i».     THE  CAPTIVI.     EdiBd,  wfth 

A  Hiuorrand  >  Criikha. 

A  CoIodibI  Edition  ii  ilio  poUiA-l. 
Mtard(AII«»V    S«Li..l.  Book.  «  Art. 

Mtar4(Blta.P.x    S«U(tl.Book.«„An. 
•^gj^^vM,.  M.I.N.A.     S«BooU« 

TAIGNE.    Bdilxl  by,    i«i«y^  Be*    jj,  M 


COMEDY. 


SIOXS  ,  IN      THE      DIVINE 
ichiDuL    Smmiifmarlt. 
—  H»If-C«wn  LOnrj. 

THE  MICRO. 


ARMlPtMr.    S«I.P-I. 
52JWO  {W.X  M.A.    S«S,Q.S. 

"iS^^L^  LitdeGUle™. 


W,X  If. A.    Set  aurchiiiu)^ 


'«5if'o?TS?iSS 

QntvgdvVillHu.    S«  MIni.n.n  Ub™.* 


"■iS  £■»■  '"""'SsT'  <Ss."i:i 

"■J^^  a.  i-x  M.A.   Sw  Bo 
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RMtt  (Bdward).  THE  ROSS  READER. 
lUuatrmted.  C>.  809.  ^,  6d,  Also  in  4 
PmrU.  Farts  /.  suui  II,  6d,  tmch ;  Part 
IlLU,;  Part IV,  rod, 

Rohm  <W.  H.  DA      WORDS  OF  THE 

ANCIENT  WISE:  Thoughts  from  Epic- 
tetus  and  Marcus  Auielius.  Edited  oy. 
Fcap,  Btw,    91.  6d,  tut. 

Rowntree  (Joshiui).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  Ssa^mi  and  Chsafer 
Edition,    Cr,  800.    m.  net. 

Ruble  (A«  e.X  D.D.  S«e  Jutiior  School 
Books. 

Rossell    (W.   ClarkX      THE  LIFE   OF 
ADMIRAL    LORD    COLLINGWOOD. 
With    Illustimtions    hy    F.     Bkangwyn. 
Fohrtk  Edition,^   Cr,  Btfo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

8t,  Aaslaa.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  AuglMtiiie.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  CyrM  (Vlicoviit).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.    PnuKlfl   of    Astlti.       See  Standard 

Library. 
*S«kl*  (H.  Monro).  REGINALD.   Sscond 

Edition,    Pca^.  Bvo,    as,  6d,  nst. 
Sales  (St.  PnmcU  de).     See  Library  of 

Devotion. 
SalaonCA.  L.).     A  POPULAR  GUIDE 

TO  DEVON.    Medinm  %vo.   6d.  net.    See 

also  Little  Guides. 
Sarffeont    (J.),     M.A.      ANNALS     OF 

wkSTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  lUostrated. 

DemyBvo.   ys.  6d, 
Satluw  (C.  >.    See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Schmitt  (Joho).    See  Byxantine  Texts. 
Scett  (A.  M.>      WINSTON  SPENCER 

CHURCHI LL.     With  Portraits  and  lUus. 

tratioos.    Cr,  Boo,    3s,  6d. 
A  Colonixd  EUiitlon  is  also  published. 
Seeley(H.Q.X  F.R.S.  DRAGONSOFTHE 

AIR.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8cv.    6s. 
SelU  ^.  P.).  M.A.    THE  MECHANICS 

OF  DAILY  LIFE.    Illustrated.    Cr,  Bvo. 

s£as'(Bdmand).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Sixth  Edition.    Pcap.  800.     at.  6d^ 

Settle    (J.     H.X        ANECDOTES     OF 
SOLDIERS.    Cr.Bvo,    3S.6d,net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Shakespeare  CWIUIam). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1693;  163a;  1664; 
1685.    Each  Four  Guineas  nett  or  a  com- 
plete set,  Thvehfs  Guineas  net. 
Folios  3  and  4  are  ready. 
Fcdio  9  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  Bvo,  as,  6d.  net  tack  volume. 
General  Editor,  W.  J.  Chaig.    An  Edition 

■  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited 
with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes, 
and  a  CoBimtntary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


HAMLET.      Edited  by  Edwaxd  Dowoen, 

LitLD. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Edward 

DowosN,  Litt.D. 
KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
JULIUS   CAESAR.     Edited  "by  M.  Mac- 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE    TEMPEST.     Edited  by   Mokbton 

Luce. 
OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C  Hart. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS.    Edited  by  H.  B. 

Baildon. 
CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowdbn. 
THE   MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHTS    DREAM. 

Edited  by  H.  Cuningham. 
KING  HENRY  V.   Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 
ALL'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL. 

Edited  by  W.  O.  Bricstocke. 
THE     TAMING     OF     THE     SHREW. 

Edited  by  R.  Warwick  Bond. 
TIMON    OF    ATHENS.      Edited  by   K. 

Dbighton. 
MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.     Edited  by 

H.  C  Hart. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT.    Edited  by  Morbton 

THE^MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.    Edited 

by  C.  Knox  Pooler. 
TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA.      Edited  by 

K.  Dbighton. 
The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare.    Edited 

by  W.  J.  Craio.    With  Introductions  and 

Notes.       Pott    i6mo.      In    40    Volumes, 

Leather^    price    ts.    net    each    volume. 

Mahogany  Revolvins  Book  Case.   lor.  net. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 
Sharp  (A.>.    VICTORIAN  POETS.    Cr, 

Bvo,    as.  6d. 
Sharp  (Cecil).    See  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Sharp  (Mrs.  B.  A.).    See  Little  Books  oa 

Art. 
Shedlock  (J.  S.)     THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA.    Cr.  Boo,    ^s. 
Shellev  (Percy  B. ).    ADONAIS ;  an  Elegy 

on  the  death  of  John  Keats,  Author  of 

'  Endymion,'  etc    risa.    From  t^e  types  of 

Didot,  x8az.    as.  net, 

Sheppard  (H.  P.),  M.A.     See  S.  Baring. 

Gould. 
Sherwell  (ArthnrX  M.A.    See  S.Q.S. 
Shipley    (Maty    B.).      AN     ENGLISH 

CHURCH    HISTORY    FOR    CHILD. 

REN.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 

Gibraltar.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Part  I.    Cr.  Bvo,    as,  6d,  net, 

Slchel  (Walter).  DISRAELI :  A  Study 
in  Personality  and  Ideas.  With  3  Portraits. 
Demy  Boo.^  xas,  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

SIme  (J.X    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 


i6 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


(O.     A.).       FRANCESCO 

GUARD!.     With  4z  Platc>>     ImferUi 

4(0.    iCa.  XT.  tut 
Sketcbky  (R.  B.  D.).    See  Little  Books  oa 

Art. 
Sfciptoa  (H.  P.  K.).     See  Uttle  Books  oa 

Art. 
Sbidea  (Doagku).     SICILY:    The  New 

Winter  Resort,    with  over  aoo  lUustxmdoDS. 

Stetnd  BditUn,    Cr.  Scv.     u.  net, 
Saall  (BvanX  M.A.    THE  EARTH.    An 

Introaoctioa  to  Physiography.    Illustrated. 

Cr,  8cv.    at.  6d, 
Saallwood  (M.  O.).    See  Little  Books  oa 

Art. 
SmmdHmyCP.  B.).    See  LP.L. 
Smith    (Aitem).      THE    WEALTH    OF 

NATIONS.    Edited  with  an  Inirodncttoo 

and  numeroos  Notes  by  Edwin  CannaNi 

M.A.     Two  volumes.     Dtmy  Bm.     9it. 

not 
See  also  English  Library. 
SflUtli  (Horace  and  JmbmX     See  Little 

Library. 

Sailtli  (H.  BomrnuX    M.A.     A   NEW 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC      Crvtms  8fw. 

Smith  (R.  Mndtok     THOUGHTS  FOR 

THE    DAY.      Edited  by.     Fea/,   8tw. 

31.  6</.  not. 
Smith  (NoweUC).    See  W.  Woidsworth. 
Smith  (John  Thomas).    A  BOOK  FOR 

A   RAINY  DAY:  Or  Recollections  of  the 

Events  of  the  Years  1766*  1833.    Edited  by 

WiLTRKO   Whittsn.    Illustrated.    Domy 

Sew.  isr.  6d,  not 
SmM  (P.  J.X     A  BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

lUustmted.    Cr.  %vo.    6r. 
Soowdon  (C.  B.>  A  HANDY  DIGEST  OF 

BRITISH  H^TORY.  Demy  Bvo,  40.  6d, 
Sophocles.    See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.).    See  Junior  School  Books. 
Sooth  (WlltoaB.),M.A.    See  Junior  School 

Books. 
Soiithey    (R.).      ENGLISH     SEAMEN. 

Edited  by  David  Hannay. 
Vol    L     (Howard,    CliflTord,    Hawkins. 

Drake,  Cavendish^    Second  JSdition,    Cr. 

tvo,    6r. 
VoL  II.    (Richard   Hawkins,   Grenville, 

Essex,  and  Raleighi    Cr.  8tw.    6s, 
See  also  Standard  Libranr. 
Sponco  (C.  H.X  M.  A.    See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spoooer  (W.  A.),   M.A.    See  Leaders  of 

Religion. 
Staler  (Bdgcumbe).     THE  GUILDS  OF 

FLORENCE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition, 

Royal  Zvo,     j6s.  tut, 
Staabridffe  (J.  W.X  B.D.    See  Library  of 

Devotion. 
'Staacllffe.'    GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONTS. 

Second  JEdiiioH.    Fcap.  9vo.     is. 
Stead  (D.W.).    See  eC  Gallaher. 


INITIA  LATIN  A :  Easy 

tary  Accidence.     JfinUk  MdlMom,    Fem^, 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Nsesih  Sd^ 
Hon.    Cr,  8e».    ar. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.   SixtJk  Edttiomtnensed,    iSmmi 

EASY   SELECTIONS    FROM    CASAR. 

The   Helvetian    War.     Socomd    Editioss 

xtmo.    IS. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.    The 

Kings  of  Rome.     i8«m.    Second  Editiom, 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.    Tontk 

EXEMPLA  'lATINA.       Fust 
in   Latin  Accidence.     With   Vnrahnlaiy. 
TAird  Edition,    Cr.Zvo,    ts. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  TentJk  mnd  CkeaMr  EditU 
re-mnitten.  Cr,  taw.  zx.  6a.  < 
Edition,    9S,6d.    Kby,  3*.  m/. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Seeoitd  Edition, 
Cr,  9s>o,    II.  6d,    With  Vocabulary,    ac 

NOTANDA  9UAEDAM:  MisceBaaeoas 
Latin  Exercises  on  Commoa  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcajk,  8ew. 
IX.  td.  With  Vocabulary,  ac  Xjey,  ax. 
net, 

LATIN  v(x:abularies  for  reps- 

TITION :  Arranged  according  to  Subtfecta. 
Thirteenth  Edition.    Fcm^^efo,    xs,6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
i8ifM.    Seeotul  Edition,    ts. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised,   tZtno,    IX. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Cr. 
Bvo,    IS.  6d, 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  XJNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised,   Fcrn^,  Boo,    ts,  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION. Arranged  accoiding  to  Sul^ 
Jects.    Fourth  Editioit.    Fen/,  Bvo,   is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition,    Fca/.  Bvo,    as,  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Seventh  Edition. 
jBmo,    Bd. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi. 
tioMf  revised.    Cr,  Bvo,    is, 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fi/Uk  Edi- 
tiottt  revised.    Fen/,  Bvok    le,  6A 
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SASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Editiott,  Cr.  %m,  as.  6d, 
Kbv.    Of.  net, 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Anraneed  according  to  Snb- 
jects.  Tkirtetntk  Edition.  Fea^.  8cv.  k. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stael  (R.  BlUott),  M.A.,  F.CS.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  9tfo.  as,  6d, 
See  aUto  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (CX  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (P.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College.  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Sew.      Third  Edition, 

Strohenflon  (J.X  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.    Cr,  8w.    «.  6d, 

Sterne  (Laoren^Xi    See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.>.  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Illustrated.  VemyZvo,  7t,6d. 

Steaart  (Kathertne).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition,  Cr,6oo,  6s. 

SteyenMMi  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidmby  Colvin. 
Third  Edition.    Cr,  9vo.    lai. 

LiBKARY  Edition.  Dem^9vo.  9  vols,  ass.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA   LETTERS.      With  an   Etched 
Portrait    by    William  Strang.      Ft/th 
Edition.    Cr.  BtfO,    Buehram.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Elditton  is  also  publbhed. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

SteveuMHi  (M.  I.).     FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.    Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Sthvbnson  during 
1887-8.     Cr.  gvo.    6s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA.  Edited  and 
arranged  by  M.  C.  Balpour.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Second  Ed,  Cr.Ztto,  6s.net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (P.  Q.X  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Mottbux.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr,  8xv.  3A  6d, 

Stone  (8.  J.X  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellbrton, 
M.A.    With  Portrait.    Cr,  %tw,    6s, 

Storr  (Vernon  P.X  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
the  iMiilosophy  of  Religion  in  Cambridge 
University ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr. 
8v0.    s^.nei, 

Strakar  (P.).    See  Books  on  Basinets. 


(A.  W.X  D.D.     See  Churcfainao'i 
Bible. 

Strond  (H.X  D.Sc.,  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Strutt  (Joeeph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
inn.  Revised  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.    Quarto.    91s.  net, 

Stuart  (Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.  With  a  Map.  Cr.%00.  6s. 

5turch(P.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING, 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Application,  with  Solutions  Co 
Examination  Questions,  x^-x905,  (>rtfao- 
graphic,  Isometric  and  Oblique  Ftojection. 
vlHtfa  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Fooiseot^ 
Ss.  net, 

SockUng  (Sir  John).  FRAGMENTA 
AUREA:  a  Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 
parable Peeces,  written  by.  And  published 
by^  a  friend  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
Irinted  by  his  own  copies. 

Printed  for  Humphrey  Mosblsy,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Princes  Arms  in  St.  Paul  s  Churchywd,  X646L 

Snddarde  (PA    See  C.  Stephenson. 

Snrteee  (R.  S.).    See  I.  P.  L. 

Swift  (Jonatiian).  THE  JOURNAL  TO 
STELLA.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitkbn.  Cr. 
9vo,    6s. 

Symee  (J.  BA  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8iw. 
ax.  6d, 

S]mif»MMi(B.M.),  M.A.,  M.D.  SeeAndeat 
Cities. 

Syrett  (Netta).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction 
Notes,  Map,  etc  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
Fcai.  %vo,    as, 

GERMAN  I  A.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fee^. 
Zvo.    as.    See  aUo  Classical  Translations. 

TallackrW.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.    DemyZvo.    jos.6d.net. 

Tanier  (J. ).    See  Librairy  of  Devotion. 

Tannton  (B.  L.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  Illustrated. 
DemyBvo.    ais.net. 

Taylor  (A.  6.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Demy9oo.  tos.6d.net 

Taylor  (P.  Q .),  M.  A.   See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I*  A.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (T.  M.X  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Cr.  8w.    js.6d. 

Tennyson  (AHred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  CmjivroN 
Collins.  M.A.  Cr.  8cv.  6$.  See  also 
Little  Library. 


A^ 


IS 


Messrs.  Methubn^  Cataixx:ub 


TtVfy  {C»  M»\    Sec  Oxford  IKtMUBhitt 
TMtM (Alice).  LIGHTS ANDSHADOWS 

IN  A  HOSPITAL.    Cr,  Bew.    tt.  6^ 
ThmtkmrmyJW.  9fL}.    See  Utile  Ubfanr. 
TbMtaM(F.  V.\  M.A.    INS£CT   UFK. 

llltMtiated.    Stemid  EA.  Reoimd,    Cr,%»0. 

TbMMpflMi(A.HA    Sec  Uuk  Gwdcs. 
Tll€«tMi(MwYW7).  DAILY  STRENGTH 

FOR  DAI  LY  NEEDS.     Tmti/th  Bdihfu. 

Mniimm  i6m#.   as,  bd,  mti,    Auo  an  edition 

in  saperior  binding,  6r. 
TMipklu  (H.  W.%  F.R.H.S.     See  Utile 

Oiiidefc 
tmwmkimt  (R.  P.).    A  DAY  BOOK  OF 

MILTON.    Edited  by.   Fca^%9»,  v.6d. 

mt. 
r^wiamv  (Uitfy  Smwi).    MY  CHINBSE 

NOTE-BOOK     With  i6  Illustradoas  and 

•  Ma^     Third  Bditht^    D^my^imt,    io«. 

td,  net 
A  ColoiMAl  Edition  it  also  publiihad. 
bM(IHi.g«tX  M.A.,  D.litt    DANTE 


IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Demy 
9ivo,    lai.  6d»  net. 
See  alao  Oxford  Biocnipbici. 

TffMKh(HM-bMt>.  DKIrUreWED  and 
Other  PoeoM.    Cr.  ^vo.    $t. 

Tf«velyail(O.M.).  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridie.  ENGI^ND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  WitkMaptandPlani.  S^md 
Ediihn*    Demy  8cw.    io#.  &/.  net. 

TroutbMk  (O.  B.).    See  Little  Guidea. 

Trl«r  (B.  K.\  B.A.,  F.CS.  Saa  Joiiior 
School  RookM. 

TyrelUQUKPMMM).  See  Utkle  Books  on 
Art. 

Vardea  fHamr).     THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER,    lllottrated.   Seventh  Edition. 
Demy  Btw.    lof.  &/.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  it  also  puhltehed. 

Vavfliati  ^HeflryX    See  Little  Library. 

VMffelln  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

W«ddeil(Col.L.A.>.LL.D.,C.B.  LHASA 

AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.    WithaReooid 

of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.    With  aooo 

lllttstratlons  and  Maps.    Demy  8fw.    ax#. 

net. 

Also  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With 

155  Illuatrationc   and    Maps.      Demy 

8v«.    i».  6d.  net. 

Wade  (a.  W.X  D.  D.    OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  WithMapt.   FewthEditien. 
Cr.  8r'#.    6if. 

Waf  ner  (Rt€hard)»    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

WalWJ.  C).    DEYILS.    lUu&tratcd  by  the 

Author  nnd  from  photu^raphs.     Demy  Zoc. 

4f.  td.  ntt.     See  also  Anticiuary's  Books. 
Walters  (H.  B.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Walton  (P.  W.).    See  Victor  G.  Plarr. 
Waltoii  (Isaac)   and    Cotton   (Charlee). 

See  I.P.L.,  Standard  Libiary,  and  Uttle 

Ulwary. 


(Dl  «.▼«■>.  ONOOMMANIXX 
With  Portiait.  Cr.  Sewu  3«.  6^ 
A  drffftiyf  F^s*i*«f  is  f|i«  pnfalMbed. 
WarrM.  Venw  (Ilea.  WbUaaX  M^A. 
READINGS  ON  THB  INFERNO  OF 
DANTK,  cbieiy  based  on  the  CoowKBtary 
of  BamrsmiTo  da  Iif«>i,A.  With  an  Inno- 
duolioa  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mookb.  la  Two 
Vohmaa.    Second  Editmm.    Cr.  Sew.    25^ 

WatarfcoMe  (Mrm,  AM  rod).   WITH  THE 
SIMPLE- H  EARTKD :  Uttle  Homilies  to 
Woaaen  in  Country  Places.  Sec0md  Edifmm 
Smsii  p0tt  toe.    ac  mt,    See  also  Unle 


(T.  C.X  M.A.    EXAMINA. 
TION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE.    Cr.  tow. 
a«.    See  also  Junior  Eramination  Series 
I  Wokb(W.  TA    See  Utde  Blue Boeki. 
Wobtor(P.  OX    See  Textbooks  of  Tedmo- 

Welle' (SUnojr  N.).      See    Textbooks  ef 

Wol]a(J. ),  M.  A. ,  FeUowand  Tutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third Editimu    Cr.%m,    y.6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Semmik 
Edition.    With  3  Mans.    Cr.  9iPa.     y.6d 
See  alao  Little  Guides. 

*WoalnUneter  Oaaotte*  Office  BoF 
(Prande  Br«iwn)b  THE  DOINGS  Ot- 
ARTHUR.    Cr.AU.    n*.  6d.net. 

Wetnore  (Helen  C.\     THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  (*  Buffalo  Bill'X 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy9o0.  fi. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Whlblojr(C).    See  Half^rown  Ubrary. 

Whlblojr  (L.),  M.A.,  Fdk>w  of  Pembroke 
Collen.  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.    Cr.^vo.    6f. 

WhltakarCQ.  H.),  M.A.  See  ChwrJinwui's 
Bible.  ^ 

WhlUjailbert).  THE  NATt^RAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNK.  Edited  by 
L.  C  MiALL,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Wasdb 
Fowler.  M.A.  Cr,  Gm.  df.  See  also 
Standard  Ulirary. 

Whitfield  (B.  B.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARD  DE 
C  O  L I G  N  Y.  Illustrated.  Demy  %O0. 
xsr.  6d.  net. 

Whiteloy  (R.  UoydX  F.I.C,  Princiual  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Broei- 
wich.  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT* 
BOOK  OF  INORGANICCHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Zv9.    9S.  td. 

WhiUey(Mles).  SeeS.Q.S. 

Whitton  (W.).    See  John  Thomas  Smith. 

Whyte(A.  O.X  B.Sc  See  Books  on  Business. 

WUborforoe  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

WIMefOecar).  DB  PROFUNDIS.  Sixth 
Editten.    Cr.  Sxw.    5J.  net. 
A  CdoaUl  Edition  is  alseimbUdied. 
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WIlldiu(W.  HAB.A.  See&aS. 
WIlidiiMMi  (J.  Prome).  S««  S.Q.S. 
Williams  (A.).     PETROL   PETER:  or 

Mirth  for  Motorists.    Illustrated  in  Colour 

bv  A.  W.  Mills.    Dtmy  4/0.    w.  6d.  tut, 
WUllainson  (JVL  O.).    S«e  Ancient  Cities. 
Winiamson  (W.).      THE    BRITISH 

GARDENER.      Illustrated.      Dem^  8^. 

zor.  6</. 
Williamson  (W.)i  B.A.      See  Junior  Ex- 

amination  Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 

Beginner's  Books. 
WiIlson(Beck]es).   LORD  STRATH- 

CON  A :  the  Story  of  his  Life.     Illustrated. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Wllmot- Buxton  (B.  M.).    MAKERS  OF 

EUROPE.    Cr.  8rv.    Sixth  Ed,    31.  &/. 
A  Text-book  of  European  History  for 

Middle  Forms. 
THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.   With  Maps  and 

lUustrationJi.    Cr.  Zvo.    3^.  td. 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 
WllsonfBlshop.).   See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Wilson  (A.  J.).    See  Books  oq  Business. 
Wilson  (H.  A.).    See  Books  on  Bnsiness. 
Wilton  (Richard),  M. A.     LYRA   PAS- 

TORALIS :  Songs  of  Nature,  Chorch,  and 

Home.    Patt  8cv.    sf.  6d, 
WInbolt  (S.  B.),  M.A.    EXERCISES  IN 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  8tv.    jt.  td. 
LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 

to  Composition.     Cr,  Sr^.    yt,  6d,    Key, 

u.  net. 
Wlndle(B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc,  F.R.S.   See  Anti. 

2uary's  Books,  Little  Guides  and  Ancient 
Sties. 
Wlnterbotham    (Canon),     M.A.,    B.Sc., 

LL.B.    See  Churchman's  Library. 
Wood   (J.    A.    B.).       See    Textbooks    of 

Technolcwry. 
Wood  (J.  Hickory).    DAN  LENO.    lUus. 
trated.    Third  Edition,    Cr.  9p»,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
W<Md  (W.  BIrkbeckl  M.A,  late  Schobr  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 

SUJor  J.  B.X  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
ISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spbnsbr  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Dtmy  9vo. 
lax.  6d,  n*L 


Wordsworth  (Chrlstophor).      See  Antl- 

quarts  Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS  OF. 
VfnYk  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowbli. 
C.  SMrm,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
In  Four  Volumes,  Dtmjf  %tw.  5*.  net 
each.    See  also  Little  Library. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Colerldffo(S.  T.). 

See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (ArthnrX  M.A.,  Felkyw  of  (Queen's 
College,  Ounbridge.  Sea  Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Qordon).    See  Dante. 

Wright  (J.  C).  TO-DAY.  Fca/,  i6m0 
IS.  net. 

Wright  (Sophia).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fca^  8tv. 
IS.  6d. 

Wrong  (Qoorge  M.)t  Professor  of  History 
in    the    Umversity    of   Toronto.    THE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.    Illustrated.    Demy 
81W.    js.  6d,  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wyott  (Kafe)  and  Oloag  (M.),    A  BOOK 

OF   ENGLISH    GARDENS.     With    24 

1 1  lustrations  in  Colour.    Demy  8tw.    xof .  ts. 

net. 
Wvldo(A.  B.).    MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 

with  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.     Demy  8cw. 

i5r.  net. 
A  Colonial  lUiition  is  also  published. 
Wyndham  (Qeorge).    THE  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  8sw.  Bnch' 

rum,  gtit  tet.    zor.  6d. 
Wyon  (R.).    See  Half-crown  Library. 
Yeats  (W,  B.).    AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 

IRISH  VERSE.    Xevised  and  Enlarged 

Edition,    Cr.  800.    %s.  td. 
YoungiPllson).    THE  COMPLETE 

M(3TORlST.      With  13a  lUustrations. 

Sixth  Edition.    Dmty  tvo,     w.  6d,  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
YonngJT.  M.).     THE  AMERICAN 

COTTON    INDU.STRY:    A     Study    of 

Work  and  Workers.  Cr.  tvo.  Cloth,  m,  6d.  ; 

faper  ioards,  is,  6d. 
ZtannMm  (Antonla).     WHAT  DO  WB 

KNOW     CONCERNING     ELECTRI 

CITYf   Fcop.%00,    js,6d,nei» 


Ancient  Oitiefl 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.& 
Cr.  8cv.    4s,  6eL  tut. 


Chsstrs.    By  B.  C.  a.  Windle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  B.  H.  New. 
SmtBwsBtntv.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Cantekbury.    By  J.  C  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 


lUss 


Edinbuhgh.    By  M.  .6.  Williamson. 

trated  by  Herbert  Railtoo. 
LiNcour,      By  E.   Mansei  Sympson,  M.A. 

M.  D.    lUostzated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Bristol.      By  Alfred  Harvey.     Illustrate 

by  E.  H.  New. 


ao  Mbssbs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 

Antiatiary's  Books^  The 

Geoeral  Editor.  J.  CHARLES  COX.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  branches  of  English  Antiquities  ; 
comprdicnsive  and  popular,  as  well  as  accurate  and  scholarly. 

Demy  Svc,     Js*  6<l»  net. 


Bmglish  Monastic  Lipb.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Guquet,  O.S  B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Ediiimu 

Rkmains  op  the  Prbhistoric  Acs  ih 
England.  By  B.  C  A.  Windle.  D.Sc.. 
F.RS.  With  numerous  Illustrations  ana 
Phuis. 

Old  Sbrvicb  Books  op  ths  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Ltttlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  j.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustratioos  and  Pbuw. 


AacH4K>LOGY    AND     Falsb    Antiquith 
By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.    Illustrated. 


ByJ.CWalL 
PI 


Shrinks  op  British  Saints. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and 

The  Royal  Forests  op  Englamix    By  J. 
C  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    lUustiated. 

The    Manor    and    Manorial    Records. 
By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.    Illustrated. 

Seals.  By  J.  Harvey  Bloom.  Illustrated. 


Begtnnm^e  Booka^  Tha 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON.  RA 


Easy  Fbench  Rhymes.     By  Henri  Blonet. 
Illustrated.    Fctip*  Btv.    u. 

Easy  Stories  prom  English  History.  By 
E  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of '  Makers 
of  Europe.'    Cr.  8cw.    \u 


Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmictic.  Arranfed 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Second  EdiH0n,  Fcm^  Sbmw 
Without  Answers,  is.  With  Answen.  x<.  ^ 

Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Fi/itk  Editimu  Fcm^ 
8VA     z#. 


Business,  Books  on 

Cr,  Sew.    3x.  6dll  net* 


A  series  of  volnmes  dealinff  with  all  the  most  important  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activiw.  The  volumes  are  intended  to  treat  seponUely  all  the  considerable 
industries  and  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  what  they  do 
and  bow  they  do  it.    Some  are  Illustrated.    The  first  volumes 

Ports  and  Docks.    By  Douglas  Owen. 

Railways.    By  E,  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.  Duguid. 

Sgcond  Edition, 
The  Business  op  Insurance.    By  A.  J. 

Wilson. 
The    Electrical    Industry  :    Lkshtinc, 

Traction,  and  Power.    By  A.  G.  Whyte, 

asc 

The  Shipbuilding  Industry  :  Its  History, 

Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N. A. 
The  Money  Market.    By  P.  Straker. 
The  Business  Side  op  Agriculture.    By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
Law  in  Business.    By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
The   Brewing  Industry.     By  Julian   L. 

Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.CS. 


The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
*A.  MoiL' 

The  Business  op  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.    Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.    By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  FSdler, 
M.Inst.  C.E    Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans.  Illus- 
trated. 

Monopolies.  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man* 
Chester.    Illustrated. 
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Bygantiii6  T63Ets 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY.  M.  A.  Litt.D. 
A  series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 


ZACRAmiAH  or  MiTVLBMB.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamiltoo,  D.D.,  and  £.  W.  Brooks. 
Demjf  8cwk    iw.  6tL  met, 

Etagsius.  Edited  by  "Lbon  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bides.    Dimy  nw.    zor.  6d, ««/. 


The  Histoky  op  Psbllus.     Edited  by  C 

Sathaa.    Dtmjf  8tWk    i««.  mti. 
EcTHBSis  Chkonica.     £dited  by  Professor 
.    Lambros.    Dtmy  8cw.    jm,  6d,  tut. 
The  Cmroniclb  op  Morka.    Edited  by  John 

Scfamttt.    Dtmy%v^    ist,mL 


Ghnrdunaa's  Bibla,  The 

General  Editor.  J.  H.  BURN,  ED.,  F.R.aR 
A  series  of  Eacpositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  E^qpositicHi  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre- 
spondin|[  as  &r  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translauon  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


Thb  Epistli  op  St.  Paul  thb  Apostlb  to 
THB  Galatiams.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  S*€omd  Editwm,  Ftap,  8cw. 
\t,  6d,  met. 

EccLBSiASTBS.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Streaae, 
D.D.    J^cm/,  Sew.    m.  6tf.  met. 

Thb  Epistlb  op  St.  Paul  thb  Afostlb  to 
THB  Philippians.  Edited  by  C  R.  D. 
Bigzs,  D.D.    SecMd  Bdiihm,    Fcap  8tw. 


Thb  Epistlb  op  St.  Jambs.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  Fttlfocd,  M.A.  Fce^  8pww  m.  uL 
met, 

Isaiah.  Edited  byW.E.  Barnes,  D.D.  Tw 
Volnmus,  Fem^,  8wi.  at.  met  emck.  With 
Map. 

Thb  Epistlb  op  St.  Paul  thb  Apostlb  to 
THB  Ephbsi  ANs.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
ICA.    Fui^,  Snsw    XM,  6A  met. 


General  Editor,  J.  H. 

Thb  Bbginnimgs  op  English  Chbistianitv. 
ByW.£.Collins,M.A.  With  Map.  Cr.  8sw. 

SoMB  Nbw  Tbstambnt  Psoblbms.      By 

Arthur  Wrigbt,  M.A.    Cr.  Sve.    6r, 
Thb  Kingdom  op  Hbavbn  Hebb  and  Hbbb- 

APTBR.    By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 

B.Sc.,  LL.B.    Cr,9v0,    3t,6ii, 
Thb  Wokkmansrip  op  thb  Pbavbx  Book  : 

Its  Literary  and  Littxrgical  Aspects.    By  J. 

Cr,  Bve, 


Ghmclimaii's  IdbrBry,  The 

BURN,  aD..F.R.S.E 


Dowden,  D.D. 


Seccmd  Editioft, 


Evolution.  By  F.  B.  Jevoos,  M.A,  Litt.D 
Cr.  Zve,    3«.  6d, 

ThbOlo  Tbstambnt  andthbKbwScholak* 
SHIP.    By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.   Cr.  8fv.   6f. 

Thb  Chukchman's  Intkoduction  to  thb 
Old  Tbstambnt.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 
Cr.  8(V.    3«.  6d, 

Thb  Chukch  op  Christ.  By  B.  T.  Green, 
M.A*    Cr,  8kv.    61. 

CoMPABATiVB  Thbologv.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
OiUocfa.    Cr.  8tw.    fir. 


Edited  by  H.  P.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

X^fVWW  ovo» 

A  aeries  of  Thuislations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  welt  as  lyy  scholarly  accuracy. 

CiCBKO— Select  Onitaons  Cho  Milone.  Pro 
Mureno,  Philippic  IL,  in  CatilinamX  Trans* 


JEschvlus — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eu> 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
LLD.    St. 

CiCBKO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.    3f.  6dl 


lated  by  H.  E.  i).  Blakistoo,  M.A.    $$. 
QcBKO—De  Natnra  Deorunii    Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.    y*  ^' 

[Cemtimmed, 


tz 


MESSR&  METHUAH'iS  CATAIXX^UE 


CiCMO— D«  Oftcitf.    Tnailated  bjr  G.  B. 

Gardiner,  M.  A.    s*.  6d» 
HoKACS— TIm  OdM  and  Epodcs.    Translated 

by  A.  O.  Godlev,  M.A.    v, 
LuciAN— Six  Diajogucs  (Nigrimia,  Icaro-Me- 

nippui,  Tba  Cock,  TIm  Stai^  The  ParastiCi 

TbeLoMrorFabchood)     Tranalated  by  S. 


T. 


M.A.    )c&£ 


B.  D.  A.  Iffonhead,  U.K 
Tacitus— Agncola  and    Gcr 

laled  by  R.  B.  Tofwrnbcod. 
The  SA-naas  or  Jutbmal. 

S.  G.  Owen.    ac.  6d. 


6d. 


Conuiisrdal  Series 

Edited  by  H.  DB  B.  GIBBINS.  UttD..  M.A. 

CfVWH  Mtf • 

A  series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a  ooaimenMl 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  dear  and  practical  character,  H^iiwig 
with  those  suDjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  business  life. 

COMMKRCIAL    EdOCaTIOM   |H    ThKOKY    AND 

Practics.  By  K.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  51. 
An  inUodttctKHi  to  Methnen's  Commereial 
Series  treatina  the  question  of  Commercial 
Rducadon  fufly  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 
British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.    Third RdiHon.  m. 

COMMEBCIAL  BXAMIMATION  PAPERS.      By  H. 

da  B.  Gibbinsi  Utt.D.,  M.A.    b#.  U. 
The  Economics  or  Commerce,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.   Stcond Edition. 

u.  6d. 
A  German  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.    With  VocabohuT.    sj. 
A  Commeboal  Geography  op  the  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.     F(/iA 

£diti(m,    s«. 
A  Commeroal   Geography   op   Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    ar. 


A   Primer  op   Business.    By  S. 

M.A.    Third  Edition,    ij.  6d, 
Commercial  Arithmetic    By  F.  G.  Taylor, 

If.  A.    J-omrtkSditipm,    zf .  &£ 
French  COMMBECTAL  CORRBSPONDSMCB.    By 

S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabidazy.     TUnl 

EdiHom.    *u 
German  Commercial  CoERSspOMDBircs.  By 

S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     See»mJ 

EdiHan.    at.  6if. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.  WithVocabohuY.  StcondEdOipn,  sr. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Corsespond- 

BHCB.     By  B.  E.  MHiitfieki,  M.A.     Second 

Edition,    MS. 
A  Guide  to  Professions  and  Business. 

By  H.  Jones,    k.  6d. 

The  PRINCtPLBSOFBoOI&KBBPWO  BY  DOORLE 

Entry.    By  J.  E.  B.  M*Allen,  M.A.    ba 
CoMMERCtAi.  Law.  By  W.  Douglaa  Bdwaid*. 
Soe^nd  Edition,    ar. 


OonnolsseiDr^e  Ufanoy;  Tbe 

Wide  Royai  8fv.    251.  ntt, 

A  sumptuous  series  of  ao  booka  on  art,  writlen  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.    The  first  volumes  are — 


Mbszotints.    By  Cyril  Davenport.    With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
Porcelain.     By  Edward  Dillon.     With  19 

Platee  in  Colour,  eo  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure. 
Miniature*.     By  Dudley  Heath.     With  9 

Platea  in  Colonr,  15  in  Collotype,  and  zs  in 

Photogravuie. 


Ivories.    By  A.  MaalcelL    V^th  80  Phrtea  in 

Collotype  and  Photogravura. 
Encush  Turnitvrs.     By  F.  S.  Robinson. 

With  x6o  Plates  in  Collotvpe  and  one  in 

Photogravore.    Soe^md  Edition, 
European  Enamels.    By  H.  Cunyncraub, 

C.B.   With  many  Plates  in  CoHotype  and  a 

Frontispiece  in  Photoj^ravufe. 


GEHBkAL  Literature 
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DeTOtioiit  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 

Small  Pott  Sw,  chth^  2x. ;  ieather^  2s.  6d,  ntt* 

These  masterpieces  of  devotional  literature  are  furnished  with  such  Introductions 
and  Notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  the  text,  %ytthoat  unnecessary  intrusion  between  the  author  and 
the  devout  mind. 


Thb  CoNFBssioNs  OP  St.  Augustinb.  Edited 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Fifth  Editicn. 
Tub  Christian  Year.     Edited  by  Walter 

Lock,  D.  D.     Third  Edition. 
Thb  Imitation  op  Christ.    Edited  by  C 

Bigg,  I>.I>.    Fourth  Editimt, 
A  Book  op  Dbvotions.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

StanbridRe.  B.D.    Stcond  Edition. 
Ltra    Innocbhtium.       Edited    by  Walter 

Lock,  D.l>. 
A  Sbrious  Call  to  a  Dbvout  and  Holy 

LiPB.    Edited  by  C  Bigg.  D.D.    Stcond 

Edition, 
Thb  Tbmplb.    Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.    Second  Edition. 
A  GuiDB  TO  Etbrnitv.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 
Thb  Psalms  op  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Lyra  Apostolica.     By  Cardinal   Newman 

and  others.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 

and  Canon  H.  C  Beeching,  M.A. 
Thb  Innbr  Way.    By  J.  Tauler.    Edited  by 

A.W.  Huttoo,  M.A. 
Thb  Thoughts  op  Pascal.     Edited  by  C 

S.  Jenanii  M.A. 


On  tub  Lovb  op  God.     By  St.  Francis  de 

Sales.    EdUed  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
A  Manual    op    Consolation   prom   thb 

Saints  and  Fathbbs.    Edited  by  J.  H. 

Burn,  KD. 
Thb  Song  op  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blaxland. 

M,A. 
Thb  Devotions  op  St.  Ansrlm.  Edited  by 

C.  C  1.  Webb.M.A. 
Gracb  Abounding.  ByJoboBunyan.  Edited 

by  S.  C  Freer,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.     Edited 

byA.S.  Bum,  &D. 
Lyra  Sacra  :    A   Book   of  Sacred   Verse. 

Edited  by  H.  C  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 

Westminster. 
A  Day  Book  prom  thb  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Edited  by  j.  H.  Bum.  B.D. 
Heavenly  Wisdom.     A  Selection  hom  the 

English  Mystics.    Edited  by  £.  C  Gr^ory. 
Light,  Lipb,  and  Lovb.  A  Selection  from  the 

German  Mystics.    Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge, 

M.A. 
An  Introduction  to  Thb  Devout  Lipe. 

By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.    Translated  and 

Edited  by  T.  Bams,  UUin 


MeUineu'8  Standard  Libnuy 

In  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

Thb  Standard  Library  is  a  new  series  of  volumes  containing  the  great  classics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  finest  works  of  English  literature.  All  t^  great  masters  will  he- 
represented,  either  in  complete  works  or  in  sdections.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  publishers  to 
place  the  best  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  so  that  the 
series  may  represent  something  of  the  diversity  and  splendour  of  our  English  tongue.  The 
characteristics  of  Thr  Standard  Library  are  four  :— i.  Soundness  op  Text.  s.  Cheapness. 
3.  Cx^ARNEss  OP  Tyvb.  4.  SIMPLICITY.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a 
price  which  on  the  whole  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Bach  volume  con- 
tains from  xoo  to  950  p^^^S)  Rnd  is  iisued  in  paper  covers,  Crown  8vo,  at  Sirpenoe  net,  or  in 
cloth  gilt  at  One  Shilling  net.  In  a  few  cases  long  books  are  issuM  as  iJoable  Vohimes 
or  as  TreUe  Volumes. 

The  fblk>wing  books  are  ready  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  with  a  f,  which  denotes 
that  the  book  is  nearly  ready : — 


Thb  Mbditations  op  Marcos  Aurblius. 
llie  translation  is  by  R.  Graves. 

The  Novbls  op  Janb  Austbn.   In  5  volumes. 
Vol.  l— Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Essays  and  Counsels  and  Thb  Nbw 
Atlantis.  By  Fraods  Booon,  Lord 
Veralam. 


Rbugio    Mbdici  and    Urn   Burial.     By 

Sir  Thomas  Browne.    The  text  has  been 

colhued  by  A.  R.  Waller. 
The  Pilgrim  s  Progress.    By  John  Bunyan. 
Replbctions  on  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Edmund  Borke. 
Thb  Analogy  op  Rbugion,  Natural  and 

Rbybalba.    By  Joseph  Batler,  D.D. 

[Continued 
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MBSSR&  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Tkb  Stamdakd  lAMtLAXf—cmiimmtti, 

Tms  Pobms  or  Thomas  Chattbctok.    In  a 
volttmes. 
Vol.  I.— BflsodUneoos  Poemt. 
fVol.  II.— Tbe  Rowley  Poemt. 
fViTA  NuovA.    By  Dante.    Translated  into 

English  by  D  G.  RoMetti. 
TomJonbs.   By  Henry  Fielding.   TireUcVol. 
Ckamforik    By  Mn.  Gaskell. 
Tms  Histokv  op  ths  Dbcunb  and  Fall  op 
THB  Roman  Empirb.    By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7  double  volumes. 
Vol.  V.  Is  nearly  ready. 

The  Text  and  Notes  have  been  revised  by 
f.  B.  Bury,  LittD.,  but  the  Appendices  of 
the  more  estpensive  edition  are  not  given. 
tTm  VicAB  op  WAKBPiBLDb      By    Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
Thb  Pobms  andPlatsopOlivbr  Goldsmitii. 
Thb  Wobks  op  Bbn  Jonson. 

fVou  I. —The  Case  is  Altered.  Every  Man 
in  His  Homoor.  Every  Man  out  of  Hu 
Humour. 

The  text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
Thb  Pobms  op  John  Kbats.  Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated  by  E.  de 
Selinooort. 
On  thb  Imitation  op  Christ.  By  Thomas 
hKempis. 

The  translation  Is  by  C.  Bigg,  DD.,  Canon 
of  Oirist  Church. 
A  Sbbious  Call  to  a  Dbvoot  and  Holy 

LiPB.    By  William  Law. 
Thb  Plays  op  Christophbr  Maklowb. 
tVoL  L— Tamburlane  the  Great.    The  Tra- 
l^cal  History  of  Dr.  Faustus. 
Thb  Plays  op  Philip  Massingbr. 


tVoL  L-The  Dvke  of  Miha. 


Thb  Pobms  op  John  Milton.    In  a  volumes 

Vol.  i.^Paradise  Lost. 
Thb  Prosb  Works  op  John  Milton. 
Vol.  l— Eikonoklastes  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates. 
Sblbct  Worksop  Sir  Thomas  Morb. 

Vol.  I. — ^Utopia  and  Poems. 

Thb  Rbpublic  op  Plato.    Translated  by 

Sydenham  and  Taylor.    Double  Volume. 

Tlie    translation    has   been    revised    by 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

Thb    Littlb  Flowbrs    op    St.    Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
Thb  Works  op  Wiluam  Shaicbspbabb.    1b 
to  volumes. 
Vol.  l— The  Tempest :  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona ;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 
Measure  for  Measure;  The  Comedy  of 
Errors. 
Vol.  II.— Much  Ado  About  Nothing ;  Love*s 
Labour's  Lost;   A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  As  You 
UkelL 
Vol.  111.— The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ;  The 
Winter's  Tale. 
VoL  IV.— The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John ; 
The  Tragedy  of  Kinir  Richard  the  Second ; 
The  Pint  Part  of  Ring  Henry  iv. ;  The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henty  iv. 
Vol,  v.— The  Life  of  King  Hennr  v. ;  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi. ;  The  Second 
Part  of  Kmg  Henry  vl 
Thb  Lipb  op  Nblson.    By  Robert  Southey. 
Thb  Natubal  History  and  Antkjuitiss  op 
Sblbobnb.   By  Gilbert  White. 


Hftlf-Orown  Ubiuy 

Cpvwh  oV0»     Xf .  off.  fUft 


By 


Thb  Lipb  op  John  Ruskin.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood,M.A.  With  Portraits.     SlxtA 

Knoush  Lyrics.    By  W.  E.  Henley.  Sie9ud 

Thb  Goldbn  Pomp.  A  Procession  of  English 
Lyrics.  Arranged  by  A.  T.  QuUler  Couch. 
Stecmd  BMtiom. 

Chitxal  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By 
Sir  G.  S.  Robertson.  1LCS.I.  Third 
JSdiifm.     Illustrated. 

Slmtnted  Pocket  Idbrary  of  Plain  and  OoloTiiedBoolDi»  The 

Fcap  Stfo.    y,  6d»  mt  each  volume, 

A  aerieSi  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  feithfiilly  reprinted  from  the  first  or  bat  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.    The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

COLOUBBD   BOOKB 


Strancb  Survivals  and  Supbrstttions. 

S.  Baring-Gould.    Third  EdiH^m. 
Yorkshirb  Oddities  and  Strancb  Evbnts. 

By  S.  Baring'Gould.    Fourth  Sdiii^m. 
Engush  Villagbs.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 

M.A.,F.S.A.  Illustrated.  Second £ditirtu 
A   Book  op  Engush  Prosb.     By  W.   B. 

Henley  and  CWhiUey. 
Thb    Land    op    thb   Black    Mountain. 

Being  a  Descriplioii  of  Montenegro.    By 

R.  Wyon  and  G.  Pnooe.   With  40  Ilhistm- 


Old  Colourbd  Books.    By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  FcmA,%oo,  t.mi, 

Thb  Lipb  and  Dbath  op  John  mytton,  Esq. 


Sf  Nimrod.    With  t8  Coloured  PUtes  bv 
enry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.   FomrOk 
BdiiUm, 

[CotttiMttemm 


General  Uterature 


With  35  Coloand  FIbis  by 
:v  Cmoss.     By  R.  S.  t 


Snitea.    With  ii  Coloured  Plain  tad  ; 
Woodcuu  ia  the  Tul  by  John  Leech. 

JOMOCKJ'JaOnTSanD  lOLMTlKS,     By  R.  i 

SiutM*.    Wiib  ic  Colound  Pluci  by  E 
AUhb.    SatnJEJitin. 

Tbb  nlsne  ii  tcgraMA  fron  ths  ti 

tRaKlynir«andctjMELy«dilion<jf  TS43,  whk 

contaiM   AUhd'i    very    fin*    tlLastiaLioi 

iMtoid  oTlha  mul  ona  by  Phli. 

Ak  HxHHJk.     By  S.  S.  5un«.     With 


Tat  by  John  Leech, 


d  and  70  Woodcuts  la  the 


iB  HUNTII 


By 


With  7  Coloored  Plato  by 

t  SVNl 


R.  S.  Sort 

Tm  Tova  o/De-^^hiax  »  Subch  .. 

THB  PiCTUiUQUB.     By  WHIiam  Combe. 

Wiih  3sCal«urcd  PlUM  by  T.  Rstriudun. 
Tm  Toui  or  I>ocToa  Stktav  in  SatacH 

or  COHuuTioii.     By  Wlllua  Combe. 

Wilb  14  Colomd  Phteiby  T.  Kowiaiidaaa. 
Tkb  Thiu)  Tour  or  Doctoi  Svxtax  ih 

SaAKCK  or  A  Win.   BvWilUain  Combe. 

With>4  Coloand  PlaleibyT.Roirlaiidtoii. 
TBbHiit«t  or  JohhhtQuai Genus:  the 

IJctla  FouidUBf  cf  the  late  Di.  Syntax. 

Byihe  Author  of' The  Three  Toon.'  With 

M  Coloured  PUte*by  Rowliodion. 
Tiia  Ehcliih  DANCa  or  Dkath,  f>D«  ihe 

Dwgn  of  T.  Ravlandion,  with  Metrical 


Rial  Xirs  ih  Lohdom  :    c 


LirK  or  AH  ACTDi.     By  fierca  Kgan. 
ilh>7  Colonied  PlatubyTheodmLne, 
d  Kienl  Deiigiu  on  Wood. 
VicAi  or  WAKiniLEi.   ByOKnrOoM- 
lilh.  With  14  Coloured  Platei  by  T.Rdv- 

M>ii,T.»   ADTDrruiB    or  Johhwt 
anOSca.  With  ijQiloiiieii 


Nkwcohx.  By  an 
Plalai  by.T.  Kowi 

•«K  NAIKtHAL  Sk 

by  Hmry  Altjm, 


ir  Great  Br>taii 


It,  and  DOS*  </  Iba  platm  V 

Tkr  Advrhtuus  or  a  Post  Caftain.  By 

A  Naval  OScet.    With  94  CalonRd  Plstei 

by  Mr.  Wntiamt. 
Oamoiiia  ;  or,  tba  Art  of  Preaerriiig  Gam* ; 

andu  Improved  Udhod  of  vukinRPlBjiu. 

tiou  and  Covera,  cmplained  Bud  illiutrated 

SLawnnca  RAWUome,  Eaq.  With  13 
loured  Platea  by  T.  Rawliu. 

Ah  Academv  roR  Crocii  Horibhbh  :  Con- 
taiuidB  the  cee^ilateat  InstmcdoBi  for 
WalhiDE,  Traltiag,  CantariDf,  Gallo^c, 
Stnmbll^,aiidTBabUiif.  lUiiMcaied  with 
n  Colound  Plata,  and  adorsad  with  a 
Pnraait  of  the  Anthn.  By  Geotfrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Rial  Life  ih  IsauiMD,  cc,  the  Day  aikI 
Nlfht  Scene!  of  Brian  Bom,  Eu.,  and  bia 
Elegaot  Pdead,  Sir  SbawD  attoAatj. 
By  a  Real  Faddy.  Whb  lO  ColauwrPloe* 
by  Heath,  MuK  elc 

The  Adtehtuui  or  Jokiiiit  Newcokb  ih 
THE  Natt.  By  Al&wl  Burton.  Whh  i« 
CoLound  Plata  by  T.  Rawtanduo. 

The  Old  Ehcusk  Sqoiu:  A  Poem.  Br 
Jobn  Canleu,  Riq.  With  »  Colooiea 
Flatei  alter  tbe  uyle  of  T.  ttowbuidioii. 

•The  Emcusu  Srv.  By  Bernard  Black- 
maalle.      With  71  Coloured  Platea  by  R. 


PL&IS  BOOKS 


Tin  Giave  :  A  : 
lUuBnted  by  11 


Wdliam  Blake.  WilhanEnEnvcdTitlePaf  B 

and  a  Pottndt  of  Blake  by  T.  Pbillipa,  RIA. 

Tbe  illuslmlkxi*  are  njiTaduced  la  photo- 


Tmled  and  engraved  by  W.  .. 

Theae  &moui  IlluBIrallopi — bi  m 
-are  reproduced  in  pbotoiiavute. 
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ItXUSTKATBD  POCICBT  XjBKASY  OF  FlAW  AMD 

WiNPtom  Castlb.  By  W.  Hamson  Alnsworth. 

With  n  Plates  and  87  Woodcuu  in  the  Text 

by  Georye  Cniikshank. 
Turn  TowxR  or  London.     By  W.  Harrisoo 

Aiasworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  WoodcuU 

in  the  Text  by  George  Cniikshank. 
Fkank  FAiitLBGH.    By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 

30  Plates  by  Gtorgc  Cniikshank. 
Handy  Andy.    By  Samuel  Lover.    With  04 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


Couwrnip  Books   €»»Hmtudi 

Thb  CoMrLXAT  AttGuau  By  Ixaak  Waltoa 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuu  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reorodooed  from  the  beanti- 
fol  edition  of  John  M^or  of  x8s4. 

Thb  Pickwick  Papbss.  By  Charles  Didceo& 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Boss  Pbttes,  and  the  33  Coo- 
temporary  Onwbyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stbdman,  M.A.    Fcap.  St/o.    xi. 

This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  Che  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
for  the  latter.  The  papers  are  earefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinaiy  class  work.  Tbey 
may  m  used  vivd  voce  or  as  a  written  examination. 


Junior  Frbnch  Examtnatton  Paheks.    By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.    Second  Edition, 
Joniob  X^TiN  Examination  Papbrs.    ByC. 

G.  Botting,  B.  A.    Fowrth  BdHipn, 
Junior  Engush  Examination  Papbbs.    By 

W.  WUltaoMon,  &A. 
Junior  ARrrHMBTic  Examination  Pafbrs. 

By  W.  S.  BeanL     Third  EdiUom 
Junior  Algbbra  Examination  Pafbrs.   By 

S*  W.  Fimii  ]a«A. 


Junior  Grkbk  Examination  Papbbs.  By  T. 
C  Weatherheadi  M.A. 

Junior  Gbnbrai.  Inpobmatioh  Examina- 
tion Pafbrs.    By  W.  S.  Beard. 

A  Kbv  to  thb  abovb.  Crtvm  SMt.  3* .  6d. 
iut» 

Junior  Gbocrafhv  Examination  Papbbs. 
ByW.G.  Baker.  M.A. 

Junior  Gbrman  Examination  Papbbs.  By 
A.  Vo^gelin^  M.A. 


Junior  Sehool-BookB 

Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

A  series  of  ekmentary  books  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 

by  teachers  of  experience. 


A  Cla.<u-Book  op  Dictation  Passagbs.   By 

W.  Williamson.  B.A.      Twel/ik  EdiHotu 

Cr,  BzHf,    ts.  6d, 
Thb  Gospel  According  to  St.  MatTiibw. 

Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.     With 

Three  Maps.    Cr,  8kw.     1*,  6d, 
Thb  Gospbl  Accordi ngto St.  Mark.  Edited 

by  A.  E.  Ruble,  D.IX    With  Three  Maps. 

Cr,  8cw.    IS,  6a. 
AJuNioR  English  Grammar.  By  W. William- 

son,  B.  A.  With  numerous  passaj^es  for  parsing 

and  analysb,  and  a  chapter  00  EJssay  Writing. 

Third  EdiUon.    Cr,  6vo,    as. 
A  Junior  Chkmistry.    By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.  A. , 

F.CS.   With  78  Illustrations.   Stcond  EM' 

iiom,    Cr.  2v0,    as.  6d, 
Thb  Acts  op  thb  Apostlbs.    Edited  by  A. 

£.  Ruble,  D.D.    Cr.  fltw.    as. 
A   JUNiOB  Frbnch  Grammar.     By  L.  A. 

Somet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.   Cr.  8v».    as. 


ElBMBNTABY  EXPBRIMBNTAL  SCIBNCB.   PkT- 

sics  by  W.  T.  Clouf^,  A.R.CS.  Chbmistry 
by  A.  E.  Dnnstan,  B.S&  With  9  Phites  and 
ZS4  Diaframs.  Fourth  Editiou.  Cr,  Swii 
as,  6^ 
A  Junior  Gbombtry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydoo. 
With  876  Diagrams.    Second  EdsHom.    Cr, 

%ffO,   St. 

A  Junior  Magnbtism  and  Elbctricitt.  By 
W.  T.  Qough.   Illustrated.  Cr.  Sew.  as.  6d, 

Elbmbntarv  Expbrimbntal  Chbmistry. 
By  A.  £.  Dunstan,  B.Sc  With  4  Plates 
and  109  Diagrams.    Cr.  Zvo,    as. 

A  Junior  Frbnch  Prosb  Comtosttion. 
By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.  A.  Steond  Edition, 
Cr,  890.    as, 

Thb  Gospbl  According  to  St.  Lukb.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
WUliamson,  B.A.  With  Three  Maps.  Cr, 
Ztfo.    as. 


General  Literature 
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Leaden  of  Beligloii 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     IVi/k  Portratts. 

Cr»  8vo,    af .  tut, 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 


Cardinal  Nbwman.  By  R.  H.  Hatton. 
John  Wkslby.  Bj  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilbbsfoscs.    By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

n.A*  

CaKDINAL  MAMNTNGk  Bv  A.  W.  HttttOO,  M.  A. 

Charlbs  Simbon.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.  D. 
John  Kbblb.    By  Walter  I^ock,D.D. 
Thoiias  Chalmbrs,    By  Mrs.  Oitphant. 
Lancelot  Andkbwbs.     By  R.  L.  Ottley, 

D.D.    Second  Sdition, 
AucusTiNB  OP  Cantsrbubt.     By  E.   L. 

Ctttts,  D.D. 


William  Laud.    By  W.  H.  Hotton,  M.A. 
Third  Edition, 

JohnKnox.  ByF.MacCnniL  Stt&nd Edition, 
OHN  HowB.    By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
liSHOP  Kbn.    By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
Gborgb  Fo3c,  thb  Quakbk.  By  T.  Hodg^i 

D.  C.  L.    Third  Edition, 
John  Donnb.    By  Augnatiia  Jesiopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Crahmbb.    By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimbr.     By  R.  M.  Carlyle  aod  A. 

J.  Ckriyie,  M.A. 
Bishop  Botlbr.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Bine  Book8»  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

ItlusiraUd.    Dtmy  ximto,     8i.  6^ 

A  series  of  books  for  children.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaminr  or 
exciting  stosies  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 


I.  Thb  Castaways  op  Mbadowbank.     By 

Thomas  Cobb. 
9.  Thb  Bbbcbnut  Book.    By  Jacob  Abbott 

Edited  by  £.  V.  Locas. 

3.  Thb  Ant  Gun.    By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A  School  Ybar.    By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  Thb  Pbblbs  at  thb  Capital.    By  Roger 

A^tOD. 


&  Thb  Trbasurb  op  Princboatb  Prioxt. 
.  By  T.  Cobb. 

7.  Mn.  Barbbrrt's  Gknbral    Shop.     By 

Rogtr  AshtOD. 

8.  A  Book  op  Bad  Chilorbn*     By  W.  T. 

Webb. 

9.  Thb  Lost  Ball.    By  Thomas  Cobb. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  matty  lilustratioHS,    Dtmy  l6mo.    2x.  6d,  fM/. 

A  series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  detaib.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  900  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure. 


Grxbk  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.    Third  EdiHm, 

BooKPLATsa.    B.  Almack. 

Rbvnolds.    J.  Sime.   Soeomd  Editiom 

RoMNBY.    Georse  Paston. 

Watts.    R.  £.  I>.  Skctcbley. 

Lbichton.    Alice  Corkran. 

Vblasqurx.     WiUrid  WUberforce  and  A.  R. 

GUbert. 
Grbueb  and  Bouchbr.    Elita  F.  PoUard. 
Vandvck.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 
TuxNBB.    Frances  Tyrell-Gill. 
DOrbr.    Jessie  Allen. 
HopPNBR.    H.  P.  K.  Sk^n. 


Holbbin.    Mrs.  G.  Forteacne. 
BuBNB-JoKBS.    Fortnnte  de  Utle.     Setond 

Editton, 
Rbmbrandt.    Mrs.  E.  A.  Sbaro 
Corot.    Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  ^nstingL 
Raphabl.    a.  R.  Dryburst. 
MiLLBT.    Netta  Peacock. 
Illuminatbd  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  Henry  Jeniwr. 
Jbwbllbrt.    CyrU  Davenport. 
Claudb.   Edward  DiUon. 
TmABTB  OP  Japan.   Edward  Dnk>D. 
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Uttlo  GMleslBi^  Xho 

Demy  i6mo,    2s.  6tL  net. 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examines  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  palnten^ 
Each  volume  contains  ao  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
lift  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A 
A 
A 


Lrmj;  Gallkrt  of  Rktnolds. 
LrrTLB  Gaixbrt  or  Romnbv. 

LlTTLB  GALLSaV  OP  HOPPNBR. 


A  LiTTLs  Gallbsv  op  Millais. 

A  LlTTLB  GAX4.BaY  OF  Ehglish  Povts. 


Idttto  Guides,  The 

Smalt  Pott  8fw,  ctoth^  2s.  6eL  net,;  teath^^  3^.  6tL  nsi. 


OxfOBD  AMD  rra  CoLLSCBS.     By  J.  Wells, 
M.A.    lUoBtnited  by  £.  H.  New.  SgvtMtk 


Cambridgb   and    its  C0LLB6BS.     By  A. 

Hamilloa  Thompson.    Ilhistnted  hy  S.  H. 

New.    S€C9Md£diii^. 
Thb   Malvbkn    Countkt.     By  B.   C  A. 

Wiikdle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Illustxated  by  E. 

H.  New. 
Srakbspbaxb's  Countsy.      By  B.  C.   A. 

Wiadte,  D.Sa,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  £. 

H.  New.     Stcond  BdUUm. 
SussBX.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.   Illustrated 

byE.H.New.    Stt^kdEdiHam. 
Wbstmimstbr  Abbby.    By  G.  £.  Trootbedc. 

Illostrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Norfolk.    By  W.  A.  Dutt.    Illustrated  by 

B.C  Booker. 
Cornwall.    Br  A.  L.  Salmon.     IQustraked 

by  B.  C  Boulter. 
Bbittanv.    By  S.  Baring-Gould.    liluttnted 

byJ.WyUe. 

HBRTFOKDSHntB.      By    H.    W.    Tonpkins, 
F.R.H.S.    lUoitrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Thb  Englisk  Lakbs.     By  F.  G.  Brabant, 
M.A.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Kbnt.    By  Gb  CUncfa.    Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedfbid. 


IDos. 


RoMB    By  C  G.  EUaby.    Ilhabated  by  B. 

C  Boufter. 
Thb  Islb  of  Wight.    By  G.  Clinch. 

trated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
SUBRBV.    By  F.  A.  U.  Lambert.    Ilhutiated 

by  B.  H.  New. 
BuciUNGHAMSHiRB.   By  E.  S.  Rosooe.    Illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedfotd. 
Sdppolic    By  W.  A.  Dutt.    Illustrated  by  J. 

Wylie. 
Dbrbyshirb.    By  J.  C  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  J.  CWalL 
Thb  North  Riding  op  Yorksrirb.    By  J.  E. 

Morris,  i  Illustratedby  R.  J.  S.  Bertram. 
Hamishibb.    By  J.  C  Cox.    lUoatrated  by 

M.  E.  Purser. 
Sicily.     By  F.  H.  Jackson.     With  many 

lUustratioiu  by  the  Author. 
DoRSBT.    By  Frank  R.  Heath.    lUnatrated. 
CHBBHiRSi   By  W.  M.  GalTichan.    lUustiated 

by  Elisabeth  Hartley. 
NoRTHAMPTONSMiRB.     By  WakeKog    Dry. 

Illustrated. 
Thb  East  Riding  op  Yorkshiib.   By  J.  E. 

Morris.    Illustrated. 
OxFOBDSKiRB.     By  F.  G.  Brabant.      Illns- 

trated  by  E.  H.  New. 
St.  Paul's  Cathbdral.    By  George  Ciindi. 

Illustrated  by  Beatrica  Alcock. 


Little  Ulinry,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieoes. 
Smalt Fdt  fov.    Each  Volume^  et^h,  is.  6d,  mi;  teatker^  2s,  6d.  mi. 

A  series  of  small  books  under  the  above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  worits 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  The  books  are 
edited  with  the  most  scholarly  care.  Each  one  contains  an  introductioo  which 
gives  (i )  a  short  biography  of  the  author ;  (a)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where 
they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

&u:h  volume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 
great  care. 

Aaon.    ENGUSH  LYRICS,  A  LITTLE  NORTHANGBR  ABBEY.   Edited  by  E.V. 

BOOK  OF.  Lucas. 

Austen  (JaneX     PRIDE  AND  PREJU-  Bacon   (Praacia).      THB   ESSAYS   OF 

DICE.     Edited  by  E.  Y.  JJOOkZ.    7%m  LORD  BACON. .    Edited  by   Edward 

Voiumts.  Wright. 
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1  (R.  HA  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Edited  bf  J.  B.  Atlay. 
Twff  Velumtt, 

BamcttrMrs.  P.  A.>.  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (WlUlun).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited 
by  E.  Dbnison  Ross. 

BlakA  (WlUlamX  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Edited  by  M. 
Pbkugini. 

Edited 


HiNoCs  Groomb.     Two  yalmmut. 

Bdittd  by  John 


Borrow  (OMrye).    LAVENGRO. 

ThI   ROMANY   RYE. 
Sampson. 

Brownlnr  (Robort).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W. 
Hau.  Giuppin,  M.A. 

Canniiif  (Oooive).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-IACOBIN:  with  Gborgb 
Canning's  additiooal  Poems.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Samdbks. 

Cowlej  (AbnOuun).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited  by  H.C 

MiNCMIN. 

SELECTIONS  FROM 
Edited  by  A.  C 


(Ooorve). 

GEORGE  CRABBE. 

DSANX. 


Cndk  (Mrs.X     JOHN   HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.     Edited  by 


Anns 


Mathbson.     Tivo  Vohtmts, 


CtmImw  (Richivd).  THE  ENGUSH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 
Edited  by  Edwako  Hutton. 

DttBte  (AUffhlori).    THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.      Translated  by  H.   F.  Cary. 

Edited  by  Paget  Toynbbx,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.   Trans- 

fated  by  H.  F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Pactt 

ToYNBBS,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.     Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Pacbt 

ToYNBBB,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

DwkrCPoonM).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Strbatpbild. 

DoulO  (A.  CV  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
UGHT  VERSE. 

DlckMiB(ClMrlOBX  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Tv»o  Volumu, 
Penrlor  (Suan).     MARRIAGE.     Edited 

by    A.     Goodrich  •  Frbbr     and    Lord 

Idobslbigh.     Two  Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Vohtmts. 
OaskoUClVlrs.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas.    Second  Edition, 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER.    Edited  by  Pbrcy  Dearmbr. 
HondoraoB  (T.  PA     A  UTTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Kaate  (John).  POEMS.  With  an  Intro- 
ductioo  by  L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 
Masspibld. 

KlnffUke  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.    Second  Edition, 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Edited  by 
E.  v.  Lucas. 


rP.).  LONDON  LYRICS.  Edited 
by  A.  D.  Godlby,  M.A>  A  reprint  of  the 
First  Edition. 

LoQffeUow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW.  Edited  by 
L.  M.  Faith  FULL. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL.  Edited  by  E. 
Wright. 

Mlltoa  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited  by  H.  C 
Bbbching,  M.A.,  (^non  of  Westminster. 

Molr(p.M.).  MANSIEWAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

Nlchola(J.B.B.>.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoacaald(La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.  TransUted 
by  Dean  Stanhope.  Edited  by  O.  H. 
Powell. 

Smith  (Horace  and  Jamea).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  A.  D.  (}odlby, 

BA.  A. 

Sterne  (Lanreoce).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Pauu 

TeonvMa  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON.    Edited  by  J.  Cmurton  Q>llins, 

IN  'mEMORIAM.      Edited  by  H.  C 

Bbbching,  M.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.     Edited  by  Elbabbth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabbth  Wordsworth. 
Thackeff«y(W.  M.).    VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volmmet. 
PENDENNIS.    Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 

Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.    Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited  by  S.Gwtnn. 
Vaatbaa  (Henry).     THE  POEMS  OF 

HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton    (Izaak).      THE    COMPLEAT 

ANGLER.    EditedbyJ.  Bdchan. 
WaterhoMoOVIre.  Alfred).    A  LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 

by.    Ninth  Edition. 
Woiidaworth(W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

WORDSWORTH.     Edited   by  Nowell 

C.  Smith. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coierldffo  (S.  T,\ 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 

Sampson. 
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IDnlatare  Ulffazy 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qnalities  of 

humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


EoPHKANOit;  A  Dialogue  on  Yoatb.  By 
Edwmrd  FitiGermld.  '  Krom  the editionpuh- 
bahad  by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Dtmj^ 
3aJMiw    ht^Uktr^  9$,  net, 

POLomus:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edidoo  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
i8s>.    Dtmy  39MA    LetUher,  zs.  tut 

Tiv  RuaAnrAr  op  Omar  KhayyXm.  By 
Edward  FitxGerald.  From  the  zst  edition 
of  i8$9i  TkirdEditum,    Ltaiksr^  u,  mgt. 


Thc  Lipb  op  Edwako,  Loko  Hkrbkbt  of 
Chsrbuky.  Written  by  himself.  Proim 
the  edition  jpcint^d  at  Strawberry  ICU  io 
the  year  xydf.  Mtdittm  yamo.  Lemtktr-, 
as.  net. 

Thb  Visions  op  Dom  Fkanci9CO  Qukvsdo 
ViLUKAS,  ICnb;bt  of  the  Order  of  Sc 
James.  Made  Englidi  by  R.  L.  Ttom  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Hecringman,  i66B.i 
Lsatktr,    v.  net. 

PoBMS.  By  Dora  GreenwelL  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1S48.    Lsaikir,  *s.  ne$^ 


Oxford  BlogxapUes 

Fcap,  8cv.    Each  voiume^  cMk^  2s,  6d.  nst;  Uather^  31. 6tL  mt. 

These  books  are  written  by  scholars  of  repute,  who  combine  knowledge  and 
literary  skill  with  the  power  of  popular  presentation.  They  are  illustrated  from 
authentic  material. 

Dantb  Alighibbi.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 

D.Litt.     With   xa   lUustratbos.      Sttomd 

Edition, 
Savonakola.    By  £.  L.  S.  Horsburph,  M.A. 

With  ts  Illustrations.    Stcond  Edition. 
John  Howard.    By  E.  C  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  la  Ilhistrations. 
Tbnnyson.    By  a.  C  Bbnson,  M.A.    With 

o  Ilhistrations. 
Waltbr  Ralbich.    By  I.  A.  Taylor.    With 

ss  lllnstratiooa. 
Erasmus.    By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.     With  la 

lUnstratlonB. 
Thb  Youno  Pbbtbndbr.    By  C  S.  Terry. 

With  xs  lUnstnitioas. 


RoBBRT    Borns.      By    T.    F. 

With  xa  lUnstrations. 
Chatham.    By  A.  S.  M'DowalL    With  xa 

lUoBtrations. 
St.  Francis  op  Assisr.    By  Anna  M.  Stod- 

dart.    With  x6  lUustraCions. 
Canning.    By  W.  Alison  PhaUps.    With  is 

Illustrations. 
BBACONSPiBLDb    By  Walter  Sichd.    With  xa 

Illustrations. 
OOBTHB.    By  H.  G.  Atkins.    With  xe  ISos- 

trations. 
Fbnblon.     By  Viscount  St.   Cyres.     With 

xa  Illustrations. 


Sehool  'Rraminatiaa  SeriM 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A    Cr.  ^vo.    ax.  &/. 


Frbnch  Examination  Patbrs.    By  A.  M. 
M.  Stadman,  M.A.    Fvnriuntk  Edition, 
A   Kbv,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to    the   Publishers.      Fifth  Edition. 
Crvrnn  8fv.    6».  not, 
Latin  Examination  Papbrs.    By  A  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Thirtoontk  Edition. 
Key  {Sixth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 
Gbbbk  Examination  Papbrs.   By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Eirkth  Edition. 

Kby  {Third  EMtion)  issued  as  above. 
ts.neL 
GsRMAN  Examination  Pafsrs.    By  R.  J. 
Morich.    Sixth  Edition. 


KxY  {Third  Edition)  issued  as  aboreu 
6f  .  net* 

History  and  Gbograpry  Examination 
Papbrs.  By  C  H.  Speoce,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

Physics  Examination  Papsbs.  By  R.  E 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.CS. 

Gbnbral  Knowlbogb  Examination 
Papbrs.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A 
I^h  Edition, 

Kby  {Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
7X.  net. 

Examination  Papbrs  nr  English  HisroRt. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowden*WanOaw,  B.A. 
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8d«ne6t  T«xtbooki  of 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  B.A.,  RSc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 


Practical  Mechanics.  Br  Sidney  H.  WelU. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvc.    ys.  6d. 

Practical  Physics.  By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc, 
M.A.    Cr.  8tw,    y.  6a. 

Practical  Chsmistry.  Part  l  By  W. 
French,  M.A.  Cr,  8cv.  F^wrik  Edition, 
IS.  6d.  Part  ii.  By  W.  French,  M.A.,  and 
T.  H.  Boardman,  M.A.    Cr.  Stw.    is.  6d, 


Trchnical  Arithmbtic    AMD    Gbombtry. 

By  C.    T.    Millis,    M.I.M.E.      Cr.    UfC. 

S'*  6d. 
ExAMPLBS  m  Physics.    By  C  E.  JacktoOi 

B.A.    Cr,  %vo,    a«.  €d. 
*Elbmbntary   Organic   Chbmistry.     By 

A.    £.  DuDsUn,    B.Sc.    Illustrated.    Cr, 

%D0, 


Social  Qae8tion8  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Crtwn  Svo,  as,  6d, 
A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  flbcialy  economic,  and  industrial  interest 
that  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 


By  C. 


C   F. 


Tradb  Unionism — Nbw  and  Old. 
HowelL    Third  EditioH, 

Thb  Commbrcb  op  Nations.     By 
Basuble,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition, 

Thb  Alien  Invasion.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins,B.A. 

Thb  Rural  Exodus.  By  P.  Anderson 
Graham. 

Land  Nationalizatiok  and  Land  Taxa- 
TioN.  By  Harold  Coz,  B.A.  Stcond 
Edition,    ys,  td.  ntt. 

A  Shortbr  Working  Day,  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbina  and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 

Back  to  thb  Land.  An  Inquiry  into  Rural 
Depopulation.    By  H.  E.  Moore. 


Trusts,  Pools,  and  Cornbrs.  By  J.  Stephen 

Jeans. 
Thb  Factory  Systbm.     By  R.  W.  Cooke 

Taylor. 
Women's  Work.      By    Lady    Dilke,    Misi 

Buliey,  and  Miss  Whitley. 
Socialism  and  Modbxn  Thought.    By  M. 

Kauffmaim. 
Thb  Problem  op  thb  Unbmploybo.    By  J. 

A.  Hobson,  M.A.     Third  Edition, 
LiPB  IN  West  London     By  Arthur  Sherwell, 

M.A.    Third  Editions 
Railway  Nationauzation.     By   Clement 

Edwards. 
Univxrsity  and  Social  Sbttlbmbnts.    By 

W.  Reason,  M.A. 


Tocbnology,  Textbooks  of 

Edited  by  G.  F.  QOODCHILD,  B.  A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

FuJfy  Illustrated. 


How  to  Make  a  Dress.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Third  Edition,    Cr.  %oo,    is,  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joineky.   By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fi/ih  Edition.    Cr.  6fw.    y.  6d. 
MiLUNBRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  Clare  Hill.     Third  Edition,    Cr,  Jvo. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Tsx- 

tile  Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Drmy 

9vo.    ys.  6d. 
Builders'  Quantitibs,     By  H,  C.  Grubb. 

Cr.  8vo,    At,  6d. 
RApoussft  Metal  Work.    By  A.  C.  Hotth. 

Cr,  dpo,    as,  6d, 


Theology,  Handbooka  of 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.»  Professor  of  Pastoral  Tbeology  at  Oxford, 

and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Textbooks,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
of  the  questions  dealt  with ;  in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  op  the  Chubch  op 

England.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.     Fifth  and  Chsafer  Edition  in  one 

Voiumt,    Demy  8tv.    za«.  6</. 
An   Introduction    to   the    History  op 

Religion.      By    F.    B.    Jevons.    M.A.. 

Litt.D.  Third  Edition.   DemyZoo.  ios,6d. 
Thb  Doctrinb  op  the  Incarnation.    By  R. 

L.    Ottley,    D.D.     Second   and  Chea^ 

Edition,    Demy  8cw.    iv.Sd, 


An  Introduction  to  thb  History  op  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Bom,  .D.D  Demy 
Boo,    los.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  op  Rbugion  in  England 
AND  America.  By  Alfred  Caldeoott,  D.Dr 
Demy  9vo,    zos,  6d, 

A  History  op  Early  Christian  Doctrinb.' 
By  J.  F.  Betbuae  Baker,  M.A.   Dem^y  8iw. 
zor.  6d, 
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OoBUiMiitaxles,  The 

General  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D..  Warden  of  Keble  CoUege. 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  eategetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinately,  with  <]uestioDS  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  bat,  taking  the  £ngllsh 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  thev  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Thb  Book  op  Gbnssis.  Ed&ttd  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  hy  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
FijU.  Sditiam    Dtm/  %V0,    sot.  6d, 

The  Book  OF  Jon.  Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gibcoo, 
D.D.    StC0mdEdiii»m,    DtmfZva,    6$. 

Thb  Acts  op  thb  Apostlbs.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Recfchem,  M.A.  Dtmy  8cm9.  Third 
£diiim,    iot,64. 


Thb  Fust  Epistlb  op  Paul  tub  Apostlb 
TO  THB  CoKXMTHiAHS.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goodge,  M.A.    Demtf  800.    6f. 

Thb  Epistlb  op  St.  Jambs.  Edited  with  la- 
Croduction  and  Notes  by  R,  J.  Knowling, 
M.A.    I}tmjF  tem    6r. 


Part  IL — Fiction 


AltaMBim.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE   OTHER.     FwrtA  £diHm,      Cr. 

8ev.    6f. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Bditiofu    Cr.  Zxfo.    6/. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.     Second  Sdi- 

Horn,    Cr.  8tw.    6t. 
LOVE   AND   LOUISA.     Sgcnui  Editiom, 

Cr.  8cv.    6/. 
PETER.  A  PARASITE.    Cr.  8cv.    6f. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.     7*AiW 

RditUi^    CnBtw.    6s. 
Anatnr  (P.).   Author  of  'Vice  Vers&.*     A 

BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illustrated 

by  Bbrnakd  Partridgb.     Third  JSditiom, 

Cr,  8m«    t#.  &/. 
Bacfaeller  (IrvliicX  Authorof '  Eben  Holden. 

DARREL  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLES. 

Third  Edition*    Cr.  8cw.    6r. 
BafOt  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Bditiom.    Cr.^tw.    6t, 
THE  PASSPORT.    F^mrihEd.  Cr.Zv0,6t, 
Bariiir-OMiM(S.).    ARMINELL.    Fi/lh 

Edition,    Cr,  8cw.    6f. 
URITH.    Fifth  Edition,    Cr,9t>0. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

Edition,    Cr,  Boo,    6u 
CHEAP  JACK   ZITA.      Fourth   Edition, 

Cr.  %vo.    6r. 
MARGERY    OF    QUETHER.        Third 

Edition,    Cr,  9vo.    6t. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fi/^h  Edition. 

Cr,  Sew.    6s, 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo,  6s, 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fi/lh  Edition.  Cr.Buo,  6s. 
N0£MI.    Illostnted.   Fonrth  Edition,    Cr, 

Zvo,    6s, 
THB  BROOM-SQUIRS.      Ilhutnted. 

Fifik  Edition,    Cr,%oo,    6*. 


6s; 
Sovtnth 


DARTMOOR  IDYLL&    Cr.  Boo.    6s. 
THE     PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Thihi 

Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 
GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.        lUmtiaced. 

Socond  Edition.  Cr.  8tWL    6i. 
BLADYS.      lUostr&ted.     Soeond    Edition. 

Cr,  Boo.    6s, 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr,  Boo,    6s, 
WINEFRSD.    lUnstmed.   Soeond  Edition. 

ROYAL  GEORGIS.  niaMrated.  Cr,Boo,6s. 
MISS  QUILLET.    Illustrated.    Cr,  Bvo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTa    Cr,BKfo.   6s, 
IN  DEWISLAND.    Soeond  Edition.     Cr. 

UTTLElirPENNY.  A  Norn  Edition,  6d. 
See  also  Strand  Novelfl  and  Books  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Barlow  Uana).  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
SHAMROCK.  Cr,  Boo.  6s.  See  also 
Strand  Novels. 

Barr  (Robert).      IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.     Third  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Third  Editimu 

Cr.  Boo,    6s. 
THB  COUNTESS  TBKLA.  Thinl Edition. 

Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
THE  LADY  ELBCTKA.    Soeond  Edition. 

Cr.  Boo.    6s, 
THE     TEMPESTUOUS     PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Boo.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels  and  S.  Qrane. 

BeffMe  (Harold).  THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Cr.Boo.  6s. 

Bai]oc(Htlalre),  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  With  36  Ilhutntions  by 
G.  K.  Chbstbbton.  Soeond  Edition. 
Cr.  Boo,    6s. 
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BeasM  (B.  P.)   DODO.    Fcitrih  EMUon, 

Cr,  %vo,    &r.    Se«  also  Strand  Novels. 
BeiMon    (Margarat).       SUBJECT    TO 

VANITY.    Cr.  Sfftf.    y,6d, 
Boanie  (Harold  C,\    See  V.  Langbridge. 
Burton  (J.  Bloondelle).      THE  YEAR 

ONE :  A  Pkse  of  tbe  French  Revolution. 

lUostrated.    cr.  8ev.    6s. 
THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.    Cr.  Siw.    6t, 
A  BRANDED  NAME.    Cr,  9vo,    6r. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Capos  (BemardX  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 

Wine.^  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE,   Third 

Edition.    Cr.  8v«.    6s, 
A  JAY  OF  ITALY.   FourtAEd.  Cr.Siw.  6*. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.    Stcond  Edition, 

Cr.  6ev.    6s. 
ClMoiioy(Weatherby).    THE  TRAGEDY 

OF    THE    GREAT    EMERALD.     Cr, 

8vo,    6s. 
THE    MYSTERY  OF    A    BUNGALOW. 
Steond  Edition,    Cr.  8fW.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
CUfford  (Huffh).     A  FREE  LANCE  OF 

TO-DAY.    Cr.  8w.    6*. 
CUffOrd  (Mrs.  W.  K.>.    See  Strand  Novels 

and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Cobb  (Thomas).    A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 

Cr,  8o0L    6s. 
CoreUi  (MarloX    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS,    rwenty-Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 

VENDETTA.  TtuontyTAird Edition.  Cr. 
9vo.    6s. 

THELMA.  Thirty.Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8cv.    6s. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 
SELF.    SixtesHth  Edition.    Cr.BtHK    6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Thirtuntk  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  8tw.    6s. 

WORMWOOD.  FonrttsnthEd.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Forty-first  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  F\fiy-first 
Edition.    Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  ^6^tk 
Thousand.    Cr,  %vo.    6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY,  lyath  Thousand.  Cr. 
9po.    6s. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY,     jvjth  Thousastd.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  A  New  Edition. 
Cr,  Bvo.    6s, 

BOY.    A  New  Edition.    Cr.  8cw.    6s, 

JANE.    A  New  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of 'The  Raiders/ 
etc.  LOCHINVAR.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.   Cr.  8w.  6s. 

Crokor  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Bioo.    6s. 

JOHASii  A.  Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 


THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr,  Boo.    6s. 
A     NINE    DAYS'    WONDER.        Third 

Edition,    Cr.Bvo,   6s. 
PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS.      Sixth 

Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bro.    6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition,    Cr. 

Bvo.    y,  6d. 
Dawson    (Prands    W.).      THE  SCAR. 

Secofid  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Dawson    (A.    J).       DANIEL   WHYTE. 

Cr.  Bvo.   y.  6d. 
Doyle   (A.   Conan),    Author  of  'Sherlock 

Holmes/      *The    White    Comoany/    etc. 

ROUND   THE    RED    LAMPT   Ninth 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Doncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.    Everard 

Cotes).      THOSE    DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  ThirdEdition. 

Cr.  Bvo,    6s.    See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Hndlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF     BALGOWRIE.        Fifth    Edition, 

Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Ptndlater  (Mary).    A  NARROW  WAY. 

ThirdEdition.    Cr.Bvo..    6s. 
THE   ROSE   OF  JOY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Btfo.    6e, 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Pitzpatrick   (K.)     THE    WEANS    AT 

ROW  ALL  AN.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 

tion.    Cr,  Zvo,    6s. 
PItzstephen    (Qerald).       MORE     KIN 

THAN  KIND.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 
Fletcher    (J.     S.).     LUCIAN     THE 

DREAMER.    Cr.Bivo.    6s. 
Praser(Mrs.  Huirli),  Author  of 'The  Stolen 

Emperor.'     THE  SLAKING  OF   THE 

SWORD.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
IN   THE    SHADOW   OF   THE    LORD. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Puller-Maitland  (Mrs.),  Author  of  *  The 

Day  Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre.'  BLANCHE 

ESMEAD.    Second  Edition,   Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
Oerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of  '  Lady  Baby. 

THE     CONQUEST      OF     LONDON. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bno.    6s, 
HOLY    MATRIMONY.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Bvo.   6s, 
THE     IMPROBABLE    IDYL.  Third 

Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Qerard    (Bmlly).      THE     HERONS' 

TOWER.    Cr.Bvo.    dr. 
Olssing (OeorgeX  Author  of  'Demos/  'In 

the  Year  of  Jubilee/  etc     THE  TOWN 

TRAVELLER.  Second  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Oleiff  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    or.  6d. 
Harraden  (BeatriceX      IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
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THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTSIL    F^tirtk 

HILDA  STRAFFORD.    Cr,  Bvo.    6t, 

H«rrod  (P.)  CPnuicM  PorbM  Robertson). 
THE  TAMING  OF  THE   BRUTE.    Cr, 

HorborUon  (AffMS  Q,\  PATIENCE 
DEAN.    Cr.  Sew.    6s. 

HichensrRobortX    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BfiRKELEif  SQUARE.   Second  Edition. 

Cr,  Bvo.    6t. 
TONGUES    OF   CONSCIENCE.    Second 

Edition,    Cr,  Sew.    6s, 
FELIX.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr,Bvo,    6s, 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    SixtA 

Edition.    Cr,  8iv.    6s, 
BYEWAYS.    Cr.Zvo,    6s. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.     TAirteonfk 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL,     Cr,  8w.  6s. 

Hobboi  (John  OUver),  Author  of  *  Robert 
Oruce.'      THE   SERIOUS   WOOING. 

Hope  (Aathoajr).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
Car.     TsntA  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  SiJstA  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvot    6s, 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Edition,  Cr, 
%vo,    6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.   Sixth  Edition,    Cr.^vo.    6s. 

PHROSO.  Illostrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
Sixth  Edition,    Cr.  Boo.    6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  llifutnittd.Ssvsnth Edition. 
Cr,  tvo,    6s, 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 

?UISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.  6s. 
HE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 
A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC    lUiu- 

traitcd.     Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Hopo  (Qraham),  Author  of '  A  Cardinal  and 

hU  Conscience/  etc,  etc.     THE   LADY 

OF  LYTE.    SseondEd.    Cr.Bvo.    6s, 
Houffli  (Bmorsoa).    THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Hotttman  (Clemence).     THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  AGLO  VALE  DEGALIS.  Cr.  Bw.  6s. 
Hjmo  (C  J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of  *  Captain 

Kettk'     MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER. 

Third  Edition,    Cr.Bvo,   6s. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).       MANY    CARGOES. 

Twenty-Eiehth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,    y,  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS     Ttue(fih  Edition,,     Cr. 

Bvo.     IS.  6d, 
A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo,    %s,  6d, 
LIGHT    FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.      F(/ih 

Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    %s.  6d. 
James (Hennr).  THESOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s, 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
THE    AMBASSADORS.    Second  Edition, 

Cr,  800.    6s, 


THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.     Third 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Jansoa  (Oustaf).     ABRAHAM'S  SACRI- 

FICE.    Cr.  8»v.    6r. 
Koays  (H.    A.    MltchoII).      HE    THAT 

EATETH   BREAD   WITH    ME.      Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 
Lanarbridgtt     (V.)     and     Bovme      (C 

Harold.).       THE    VALLEY    OF    IN. 

HERITANCE.    Cr.Bvo.    6f. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Caliy).    WITH  ESSEX 

IN  IRELAND.    Cr.  Bvo,    69. 
See  also  Strand  NoveU. 
Lawsoil   (Harry).   Author  of   'When   the 

Billy    Boils.'     CHILDREN    OF    THE 

BUSH.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
LoQneuxOV.).   THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Bvo,    6s, 
THE  CLOSED   BOOK.     Thh^  Edition, 

Cr,  Bvo,   6s, 
THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition,    Cr.Bvo,    6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.   Third Editsmu 

Cv  Him      (%x 

Lovett-Yeats  (S.).      ORRAIN.     SecMtd 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s, 
Ltng  (J.    Luther),     Co- Author    of    'The 

Darlins    of    the     Gods.'      MADAME 

BUTTERFLY.    Cr.Bvo.    3*.  W. 
SIXTY  JANE.    Cr.Bvo.    6s, 
Ufwis  (Cecil),     THE  MACHINATIONS 

OF  THE  MYOOK.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
LyaO  (Bdaa).      DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST.     i2nd  Thtmssmd,     Cr.  Bv, 

M^arthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of  *  If  I  were 
King.'  THE  LADY  OF  LOYALTY 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr, 
8ti».    6s. 

THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition,  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

Macdonald  (Ronald).  THE  SEA  MAID. 
Second  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo,    6s, 

MacnauffhtanCS.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Third EdiHan. 
Cr,  Bivo,   6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).    COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 

WIFE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo,    6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    FifUenih  Edition. 

Cr.  Bxw.    6s. 
THE  CARISSIMA.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr, 

Bvo,    6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Eds. 

tion,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE    HISTORY     OF    SIR    RICHARD 

CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s, 
See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
2VIann(Mrs.  JVL  B.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6«. 
A    LOST    ESTATE.       A   New  Edition. 

Cr,  Bpo,    6s. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A  NemEdition. 

Or.  Bno,    6s, 
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THE  PARISH  KURSB.     Fourth  BdUian, 

Cr,  %O0,    6s. 
GRAN'MA'S  JANE.    Cr.  8cw.    6s, 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Cr.  Sew.    6s, 
A   WINTER'S  TALE.      A  Ntw  Editi^. 

Cr.  %V0,    6c 

ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.     A  New 
EdiHoH,    Cr,  8etf.    6s, 

ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.     Third  Ed.    Cr. 

8tw.  6s.  See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Marriott    (CharlMX     Author     of     'The 

Column.'     GENSVRA.    Ste^md  Edition. 

Cr,  ivo,  6s, 

Marsh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  UtamdEditUH.  Cr.Bsw.  6s. 
A  DUEL.    Cr.  Bva.    6s, 

THE  MARQUIS  OF   PUTNEY.    Sscemd 

Edition,    Cr.  8f v.    6x. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
iMason  (A.  B.  W.)f  Author  of  'The  Four 

Feathers,'  etc.     CLEMENTINA.     lUus- 

trated.    Sscond  Edition,    Cr.^a,    6s. 
Mathars  (Heleo),  Author  of  *  Comin'  thro' 

the   Rye.'      HONEY.     Fourth  Edition, 

Cr.  8cw.    6s. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.    Cr.  8rf. 

6s, 
THE  FERRYMAN.    Stcond  Edition,    Cr. 

8vtf.    6s, 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  'The  Ragged 

Messenger.'     VIVIEN.     Eighth  EdiUon. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE   RAGGED    MESSENGER.      Third 

Edition,    Cr.  tvo,    6s, 
FABULOUS  FANCIES.    Cr,  9»fo.    6s, 
Meade  (L.  T.\    DRIFT.    Sscond  Edition. 

Cr.  Sva.    6s, 
RESURGAM.    Cr.  Boo.    6s, 
VICTORY.    Cr,  9w.    6s, 

See  also  Books  for  Girls  and  Boys. 
Meredith    (Bills).       HEART     OF    MY 

HEART.    Cr.  Bvo.   6s. 
•Mlu   Molly*    (The  Author  of).      THE 

GREAT  RECONCILER.    Cr,  8fw.    6*. 
Mltford^Bertram).   THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.      Sixth  Edition, 

Cr,  Ufo,    3  J.  6d, 
IN    THE   WHIRL    OF    THE    RISING. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  8cw.    6s, 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Sscond  Edition, 

Cr,  Svo.    6s. 
Montresor  (P.    F.\  Author  of  'Into  the 

Highways  and   Hedges.'     THE  ALIEN. 

Third  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Morrison  (Arthar).      TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.^oo.   6s, 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Fifth  Edition, 

Cr,  8p0.    6s. 
TO   LONDON    TOWN.      Second  Edition. 

Cr,  Bvo.    6s, 
CUNNING  MURRELL.    Cr.  Sew.    6s, 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    Fourth  Edi- 
tion,   Cr.'Zvo,    6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.    Cr,  Zvo,    6s. 


NesUt(B.).    (Mm  S.  Bland)^    THE  RED 

HOUSE.     Ulustrated.     Fourth  Edition, 

Cr.  Bfv.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Norris  fW.  B.>   THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 

COUNTY.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition, 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.    Cr, 

Bvo.    6s, 
NKiEL'S  VOCATION.    Cr,  Zvo,    6s, 
6ARHAM  OF  BELTANA.  Second  Edition, 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

OUIvant  CAMred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Eighth 
Edition,     Cr.  8tr«.    6s, 

Oppeohelm  (B.  PhUUps).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.     Third  Edition,    Cr,%vo,    6s. 

Oxenhain  <Joha)»  Author  of  'Barbe  of 
Grand  Bayou. '  A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
Second  Edition,    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

THE  GATS  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fourth 
Edition,    Cr,  9vo,    6s, 

Pain   (Barry).     THREE    FANTASIES. 

Cr.  8ev.     IS. 
LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third  Edition,      Cr, 

Svo.    6s. 

Parker  (OUbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.    Sixth  Edition. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition,  Cr.Bw. 
6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Second  Edition,    Cr,  ivo.    6s, 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated,   /iinth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo,    6s, 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Fi/th 
Edition,    Cr,  Bvo,    6s, 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty  Pierre.* 
Third  Edition.     Cr.Bvo,    6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.   Fourteenth  Edition,    Cr,  Bvo,    6s, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 

Ronuuice  of  Two  Kingdoms.    Illustrated. 

Fi/ih  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
THE    POMP   OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Second  Edition,    Cr.  tuo.    y.  6d. 
Pemberton  (Max).     THE  FOOTSTEPS 

OF   A   THRONE.      Illustrated.      Third 

Edition.    Cr,  Zx'O.    6s, 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     With  lUostm. 

tions  hy  Frank  Dadd  and  A.   Forrestier. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s, 
PhlUpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Fi/ih  Edi- 
tion,   Cr,  Bv^    6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.     6s. 
SONS    OF     THE     MORNING.      Second 

Edition,    Cr,  Bvo,    6s, 
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THE  RIVER.    Third  BtUtion,  Cr.^o^  6$. 
THE   AMERICAN   PRISONER.      Third 

Rdiiiam.    Cr.  ^tto.    6*. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.   Famrth  BdiiuH, 

Cr,  8Mk    6*. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.   WithaFrontis- 

jpieoe.     Third  Edition,    Cr.Sro,     6r. 
THE  PORTREEVE.   F^mHA  £diiitm.    Cr. 

8cv.    6s, 
See  atoo  Strand  Novels. 
PldEtludl    (Mitfoiadake).      SAfo    THE 

FISHERMAN.     /^i/iA  £diHom.    Cr,  Sew. 

6t. 
BRENDLE.    Stcond  Editi^.    Cr,Z90,    6*. 
•Q,'  Author  of  'Deed  Man's  Rock.'    THE 

WHITE  WOLf.    Stamd  Ediii^m,     Cr. 

9vo,    6s, 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.   Ftmrth Edition, 

Cr.  ivo.    6s, 
Rhjs    (Grace).        THE    WOOING    OF 

SHElLA    Second  Edition.    Cr,9ivo,    6s. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.     Cr,  8cv. 

6t. 
Rlrv^B  (araoe)  ami  Another.    THE  DI- 
^^ERTED    VILLAGE.       INustrated    by 

DoKOTHY  GwYN  Jrffreys.    Cr.  9fOO.    6s. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).      LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition,    Cr,  8w.    6t, 
ERB.    Second  EditioH.    Cr,^oo,   6t. 
A  SON  OF  THIC  STATE.     Second  Edition, 

Cr,  %oo,    3«.  6d, 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    A  New  EdiHon. 

Cr,  Sew.    3'.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.    Illastrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  8cv.    6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.    Cr.  Bvo, 

3/.  6d, 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  O.).  THE  TRUTH- 
FUL  LIAR.    Cr.  8vo,    6s, 

Roberts  (C  Q.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr,  Bvo. 
3s.  6d, 

RuMoU  (W.  Oark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fi/ih 
Edi/ioH.    Cr,  8cv.    6s, 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illastrated. 
Second  Edition,    Cr,  600.    6s, 

ABANDONED.    Cr.%00,    6s, 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Sergeant  (AdeUne).  ANTHEA'S  WAY. 
Cr.  Sve.    6s. 

THE    PR(X}R£SS  OF  RACHAEL.      Cr. 

Svo,    6s. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 

MRS.  LYGON'S  HUSBAND.    Cr.  Boo.   6s. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Shannon.  (W.F.)     THE  MESS  DECK 
Cr,  Bvo,    3s.  6d, 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 


8onnischsen(Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS.    Cr,Bvo.    6c 

Thompson  (Vance).  SPINNERS  OF 
LIFE.    Cr.Bvo.    6s, 

Urqahart  (M.i.  A  TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE.   Second  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo,    6s. 

Waineman  (Paid).  BY  A  FINNISH 
LAKE.    Cr.Bvo.    6s, 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.  Cr. 
Bvo.    6e,    See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Waits  (B.C).  THE  ANCIENT  LAND- 
MARK :  A  Kentucky  Romanoe.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).     ALARUMS 

AND  EXCURSIONS.    Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
CAPTAIN   FORTUNE.      Third  Bastion. 

Cr.  Bvo.    ts. 
TWISTED   EGLANTINE.     With  8  lUos- 

trations  by  Fkank  CHAIG.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo,   6s, 
THE  HIGH  TOBY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Third  Edition.    Cr,  Bvo,    6u 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Weiis  (H.  O.).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 
Bvo,    6s. 

Weynian(Stanle!y),  Author  of 'A  Gentleman 
of  France.'  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C  WooDviLLa. 
Tvuentioth  Edition.    Cr,  Bivo,    6s. 

White  (Stewart  B.X  Auchorof  <  The  BlaMd 
TraU.^  <X)NJUROR'S  HOUSE.  A 
Romance  of  the  Free  Trsil.  Secoitd  Edition. 
Cr.  Bioo.    6s, 

White  (Pergr).    THE  SYSTEM.     TJutd 

Edition.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  PATIENT  MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Wliliamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  'The 
Barnstormers.'  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr,  Bvo.    3X.  6d. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  Bvo.  dr. 

THE  SEA  (X)ULD  TELL.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  Bvo.    6s, 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

PAPA.    Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR :  Beingthe 
Romance  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Fifteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s, 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
z6  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition,  Cr, 
Bivo.    6s, 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Sixth  Edition,    Cr.  Bxw.    dr. 

Wyllarde  (Dolff),  Author  of  'Uriah  the 
Hittite.'  THE  PATHWAY  OF  THE 
PIONEER.   Fourth  Edition.  Cr,Bvo.  6s, 
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Cr.  8n0.     Clothf  is.  net. 

ENCoaiKACSD  by  the  great  and  steady  aale  of  their  Sixpenny  Novels,  Mesvs.  Metbnen  have 
determined  to  issue  a  new  series  of  fiction  at  a  low  price  under  the  title  of '  Thb  Shilling 
NovBLS.'  These  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  e/oikf  and  the  excellence  of  their 
quality  may  be  gauged  from  the  names  of  those  authors  who  contribute  the  early  volumes  of 
the  series. 

Messrs.  Methuen  would  point  out  that  the  books  are  as  good  and  as  long  as  a  six  shilling 
novel,  that  they  are  bound  in  cloth  and  not  in  paper,  and  that  their  price  is  One  Shilling  tui. 
They  feel  sure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  such  good  and  cheap  literature,  and  the  books  can 
be  seen  at  all  good  booksellers. 
The  first  volumes  are — 


Balfour    (Andrew).     VENGEANCE    IS 

MINE. 
TO  ARMS. 
B«rinff-aoa]d(S.>.   MRS.  CURGENVEN 

OF  CURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
Barlow   (JaneX    Author  of  'Irish  Idylls. 

FROM     THE     EAST     UNTO     THE 

WEST. 
A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 
Ban*  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 
Bartram  (George).    THIRTEEN  EVEN. 

INC^S. 
Benson  (B.  P.),  Author  of  'Dodo.'    THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles  (O.  SteiMUt)b   A  STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND. 
Brooke  (Emma).    THE  POETS  CHILD. 
Bullock  (Shan  P.).    THE  BARRYS. 
THE  CHARMER. 
THE  SQUIREEN. 
THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 
Burton  (J.  BloundelleV     ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS. 
THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S  MY  FOE. 
Capes   (Bernard).     AT    A    WINTER'S 

FIRE 
Chesney  (Weatherfay).    THE  BAPTIST 

RIN(f. 
THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 
THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 
JOHN  TOPP. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).     A  FLASH  OF 

SUMMER. 
ColUnffwood  (Harry).     THE  DOCTOR 

OF  THE  'JULIET.' 
Comford  (L.  Cope).    SONS  OF  ADVER- 

SITY. 
Crane  (Stephen).     WOUNDS  IN  THE 

RAIN. 
Denny  (C.    B.).     THE  ROMANCE  OF 

UPFOLD  MANOR. 
Dickson  (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Dickinson    (Bvelya).      THE   SIN    OF 

ANGELS. 


Duncan  (8an  J.).    *THE  POOL  IN  THE 

DESErT 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 
Bmbree  (C.  P.).    A  HEART  OF  FLAME. 
Penn  (O.   ManvUle).     AN    ELECTRIC 

SPARK 
PlndlaterViane  H.).    A  DAUGHTER  OF 

STRIFE. 
Hndlater  (Mary).     OVER  THE  HILLS. 
Porrest   (R.    B.).      THE    SWORD    OF 

AZRAEL. 
Prands  (M.  B.).    MISS  ERIN. 
Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
Gerard    (Dorothea).      THINGS    THAT 

HAVE  HAPPENED. 
Gilchrist(R.  Murray).  WILLOWBRAKE. 
Glanville  (Bmest).      THE  DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE  LOST  REGIMENT. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 
Gordon  (Jullen).    MRS.  CLYDE. 
WORLDS  PE()PLE. 
Goes  (C.  P.).    THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DAVID  CORSON. 
Gray  (B.  M'Queen).      MY  STEWARD- 

Hales  (^G.).    TAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 
Hamilton  (Lord  Bmest).  MARYHAMIL- 

TON. 
Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).    A  PRINCESS 

OF  THE  HILLS.    Illustrated. 
Hooper(l.).    THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Houffh  (Emerson).    THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLES 
•iota'  (Mrs.  Cafffyn).     ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Jepson  (Edgar).      KEEPERS  OF  THE 

PEOPLE 
iCelly  (Plorence  Pinch).    WITH  HOOPS 

Of  steel. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Bmlhr).    MAELCHO. 
Unden  (Annie).  A  WOMAN  OF  SENTI. 

MENX 
Unimer  (Norma).    TOSIAH'S  WIFE. 
Ljish  (Charles  K.).    THE  AUTOCRATS. 
Maodonell    (Anne).     THE  STORY  OF 

TERESA. 
Macffrath    (Harold).      THB    PUPPSf 

CROWN. 
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Mackto  (PMdiiM  Bradford).  THB  VOICE 
IN  THB  DESERT. 

Wlmnh  IRIcbard).  THE  SEEN  AND 
THE  UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 

MnyidlJJ.  W.).  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
SYRkN 

MonidioaM  (Alfaui).    LOVE  IN  A  LIFE. 

Moora  (Arthur).  THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

NMbIt  (Mrs.  Bland).  THB  LITERARY 
SENSE. 

NorrisiW.  B.).    AN  OCTAVE. 

Ollpliaiit<Mr0.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 

SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 

THE  TWO  MARY'S. 

PMmy  (Mrs.  Prank).    A  MIXED  MAR. 

Phillpotts   (Edao).      THE    STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY  FREE. 
Piyce    (Richard).     TIME    AND    THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall  (J.).  AUNT  BETHIA'S  BUTTON. 
Raymond  (Waiter).     FORTUNE'S  DAR. 

LING. 
Rayner(OltYe  Pratt).    ROSALBA. 
Rhys  (Grace).    THE  DIVERTED  VILL- 

AGE. 


IMoartiBdlth).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Robertoa(M.  H.).  A  GALLANT  QTJAKBR. 
Saunders  (MarahaU).     ROSE  A  CHAR. 

LITTER 
Sernant  (Adeline).     ACCUSRU    AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  ENTHUSIAST. 
A  GREAT  LADY. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAMK. 
THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
Shannon  (W.  P.).   JIM  TWELVES- 
Straltt(B.  H.).  ELMSLIE'S  DRAG  NET. 
Strin^r( Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 
Stuart  (Bsmfe).    CHRISTALLA. 
Sutherland  (Duchess  of).    ONK  HOUR 

AND  THE  NEXT. 
Swan  (Annie).    LOVE  GROWN  COUX 
Swift  (Benjamin).    SORDON. 
Tanqueray  (Mra.  B.  M.).     THE  ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Trafford-Tannton(Mrs.B.W.).  SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward  (Allen).    ATHELSTANE  FORD. 
Waineman  (Paul).   A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND. 
Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    THE  SKIRTS 

OF  HAPPY  CHANCEL 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 


Books  for  Bcyys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  8zv.     31.  6cL 


Tkb  Grrrmc  Well  op  Dokothv.    By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  Edition. 

Tkb   Icblandbk's  Sword.     By  S.  Baring- 
(xould. 

Only  a  Guard-Room  Dog.    By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Tkb  Doctor  of  tkb  Joubt.     By  Harry 
Collingwood. 

LiTTLB  Peter.     By  Lucas  MaleL     Second 
Edition. 

yiAsmn.  Rocrapkluir's  Vovagb.     By  W. 

Clark  RusselL    Third  Edition. 


The  Sbcrbt  op  Madame  db  Monluc.    By 

the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori" 
SvD  Bblton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 

to  Sea.    By  G.  Manvtile  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  Girl  op  the  People.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition, 
Hepsy  Gipsy.    By  L.  T.  M<>ade.    as.  6d. 
Tub  Honourable  Miss.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition, 
There  was  once  a  Prince.    By  Mrs.  M.  £. 

Mann. 
Wmrn  Arnold  comes  Home.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  DmnaB 

Pries  6d.    Donhle  Volumeif  x& 


The  Thebs  Musketeers.  With  a  long 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Double 
volume. 

The  Prince  op  Thieves.    Second  Edition. 

Robin  Hood.    A  Sequel  to  the  above. 

The  Corsican  Beotkbss. 

Gborgrs. 


Crop-Eared  Jacquot;  Jane:  Etc. 

Twenty  Years  Aptbe.    Double  volume. 

Amaury. 

The  Castle  op  Eppstbin. 

The  Snowball,  and  Sultanbtta. 

Cecils  ;  os.  The  Wbdmmo  Gown. 

ACT^ 
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Thb  Black  Tvup. 

ThK  VlCOMTB  DB  BkAGBLOKNB. 

Put  I.  Lonise  de  U  Valli^ie.    Doable 

Volume. 
Part  II.    The  Man  in  the  Iron   Mask. 
Double  Volume. 
Th»  Cokvict's  Son. 
Thb  Wolp-Lbadbr. 
Nanon;  ob,  Thb  Wombm*    Wax.    Double 

volume. 
Pauunb;  Murat;  akd  Pascal  Bbdno. 
Thb  Advbmtuxbs  op  Captain  Pamphilb. 
Fbknandb. 
Gabkiel  Lambbbt. 
Cathbkinb  Blum. 
Thb  Chbvaubb  D'Harmbntal.      Doable 

volume. 
Sylvandirb. 
Thb  Fencing  Mastsr. 
Thb  Rbminiscjincbs  op  Antony, 
conscibncb. 
Pbrb  La  Ruinb. 
Hbnri  op  Navakbb.      The  second  part  of 

Queen  Marsot. 
Thb  Grbat  Massacrb.    The  first  part  of 

Queen  MargoL 
Thb  Wild  Duck  Shootbr. 

ninrtrated  UltloB. 

Dtmy  6tw.    Clcikn 

Thb  Thbbb   Muskrtbbrs.      Illustrated  in 
Coloor  by  Frank  Adams.    a«.  ttL 


Thb  Princb  op  Tbibtbs.  Illvstrated  b 
Coloor  by  Frank  Adams,    ax. 

Robin  Hood  thb  Outlaw.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams,    ar. 

Thb  Corsican  Brothbrs.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  A.  M.  M'Lellan.    \s.  6ei. 

Thb  WolP'Lbadbr.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Frank  Adams,    is.  tti. 

Gborgbs.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro  Orr. 
ar. 

TwBNTT  Years  Aptbr.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Frank  Adams.    %s. 

Amaurv.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Gordon 
Browne,    ax. 

The  Snowball,  and  Sultanbtta.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams,     ax. 

Thb  Vicomtb  db  Bragblonnb.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 
Part  L  Louise  de  la  Vallih^.    jx. 
Part  IL  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.    yt. 

Crop-Earbd  Tacquot;  Tanb;  Etc.  Illus- 
trated io  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne,   ax. 

Thb  Castlb  op  Eppstbin.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Stewart  Orr.    xx.  6d, 

AcTft.      Illustrated  in   Colour  by  Gordon 

Browne,    xx;  td, 
Cbcilb  ;  or,  Thb  Wbdding  Gown.     IIlos- 

trated  in   Colour   by  D.   Murray  Smith. 

XX.  6d, 

Thb  Adybnturbs  op  Captain  Pamphilb 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 
XX.  6d. 


Hetlmen's  Sixpenny  Books 


Aasten   (Jane).       PRIDE    AND    PRE- 
JUDICE. 
Baffot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Balfoar  (Andrew).      BY   STROKE  OF 

SWORD. 
Barinff-Ooald(S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
KITTY  ALONE. 

URTTH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

in  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
no£ml 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.   Illustrated. 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

THB  FROBISHERS. 

Barr    (Robert).      JENNIE     BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 
Benson  <B.  P.).    DODO. 
Bronti^bnrlotte).    SHIRLEY. 
Brownekl   (C    L.).    THE   HEART  OF 

JAPAN. 


Barton  (J.  Bloondelle). 

SALT  SEAS. 


ACROSS  THE 


Caffyn  (Mra). ,  C  Iota ').    ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 


THB    LAKE    OF 
A    FLASH  OF 


*Cape«  (Bernard). 

CUfford  (Mra.  W.  K.). 

SUMMER. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 
Connell  (P.  Norreya).     THE  NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett   (Julian).        A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    PEGGY  OF  THE 

BARTONS. 
A  STATE  SECRET. 
ANGEL. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante  (Allffhleri).      THB  VISION   OF 
DANTE  (GARY). 

Doyle  (A.  ConaiO.    ROUND  THE  RED 

Duncan  (8ani  Jeanneitte).     A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION. 
THOSB  DBLIGUTFUL  AMERICANS 
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Bitot  <0»arti).     THB  MILL  ON  TH£ 

FLOSS. 
PtadlatM*  (Jan*    HA      THE    GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  B  ALGOWRIE. 
OaUoaOTooi).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
aaskelUMrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
a«nrd    (DorothM).       HOLY    MATRI- 

MONY. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 
aiulnff  (deorg*).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL. 

LEiC 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 
Qlanville   (BrnesO*      THE     INCA*S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
aielf  (CliArles).    BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
Orimm    (Tli«     Brothers).       GRIMM'S 

FAIRYTALES.    Illustrated. 
HOM  (Anthoay).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 
HomoM  (B.  W.>.     DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES. 
lliff<«haiii  (J.  H.).      THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID. 
LeQneoxCW.).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett- Vests  (S.K.).   THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Unton  <B.  Lanm).     THE  TRUE   HIS- 

TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
LyalKBdiw).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
iVUlet(Lacu).    THB  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 
AUnn  (Mrs.  ML   B.).      MRS.     PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
Marchmont  (A.  W.).     MISER    HOAD- 

LEYS  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (CapUInX    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Marsh  (Richard).   THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE  GODDESS. 
THE  JOSS. 
Mason(A.  B.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

MadMrs  (Helen).    HONEY. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHS(X>URT. 


SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 
MeMieCMrs.L.T.).    DRIFT. 
;Mltferd(BertraBi).   THE  SIGN  OF  THB 

SPIDER. 
Moiitresor(P.  P.).    THE  ALIEN. 
Meore(Arthar).  THEGAYDECEIVERlx 
Morrison   (Arthnr).     THE    HOLE    IN 

THE  WALL. 
NesUt(B.).    THE  RED  HOUSE. 
Norris  (W.  B.).    HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
011plMnit(Mrs.).    THE  LADrS  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
Ofigenhelni  (B.  Phmips).    MASTER  OF 

PBrlcer(anbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN  VALMONDCAMETO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).     THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 
PhlUpotU  (Bden).    THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
RldM(W.  Pett>.  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 
GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W.  Glark).    A  MARRIAGE  AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
Serjeant  (AdeUne).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECHW(X)D. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
Surtees  (R.  S.).      HANDLEY  CROSS 

lUiutrated. 
MR.     SPONGE'S    SPORTING    TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK  MAMMA.    Illustrated. 
Valentine  (Major  6.  S.).    VELDT  AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR.  SMITH. 
THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).    BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 
Watson(H.  B.  Marriot).    THE  ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
Weekes(A.B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells(H.O.).  THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White   (Per^X     A    PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 


